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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO    THE    FIRST    EDITION. 


rpHE  work,  of  which  the  First  Part  is  now  presented  to 
-*-  the  Reader,  was  originally  designed  to  supply  the 
Students  who  were  attending  the  Coarse  of  Lectures  on 
Chenustry  at  King's  College  with  a  text-book  to  guide 
them  in  their  studies. 

The  present  Part,  on  Chemical  Physics,  is  devoted  to  a 
subject  upon  which  no  elementary  work  has  appeared  in 
this  country  since  the  publication  of  the  excellent  Treatise 
of  the  late  Professor  Daniell,  and  in  attempting  to  supply 
■what  the  author,  in  his  own  experience,  has  felt  to  be  a 
want,  he  ventures  to  hope  that  the  result  of  his  labours 
may  be  found  useful  to  persons  beyond  the  circle  of  his 
own  immediate  Class.  Much  new  matter,  which  has  never 
yet  been  reduced  to  a  systematic  form,  is  now  presented 
to  the  Student,  particularly  in  the  chapters  on  Adhesion, 
on  Heat,  and  on  Voltaic  Electricity. 

It  is  proposed  to  complete  the  work  in  Three  Parts. 
The  Second  Part,  which  wUl  be  devoted  to  Inorganic 
Chemistry,  is  expected  to  be  ready  by  the  end  of  the 
present  year  ;  and  the  Third  Part,  which  will  embrace 
Organic  Chemistry,  in  the  spring  of  next  year. 

As  the  author  was  ori^nally  a  pupil  of  Professor  ■ 
Daniell,  and  was  subsequently,  for  several  years,  associated 
■with  him  as  Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  it  has  happened  that 
in  some  of  the  subjects  treated  of  in  this  volume,  the 


ir  ADVERTISEUENT   TO   THE    FIRST   EDITION. 

thoughts  and  mode  of  arrangement  resemble  those  adopted 
by  that  distinguished  philosopher  in  his  IntrodwUon  to  the 
Study  of  Chemical  Philosophy. 

The  second  edition  of  that  work  was  published  so  far 
back  as  1843;  and  even  if  the  work  itself  had  not  been 
long  out  of  print,  the  progress  of  science  would  have 
detracted  greatly  from  its  utility  as  a  text-book.  The 
adaptation  of  that  work  to  the  systematic  teaching  of  the 
present  day  would  have  involved  changes  of  an  extensive 
character :  moreover,  every  teacher  who  takes  an  interest 
in  the  progress  of  his  class  has  his  own  views  and  methods. 
The  Author,  therefore,  judged  it  better,  after  much  con- 
sideration, to  bring  out  a  new  work,  leaving  untouched 
that  of  his  late  Master  as  the  true  exponent  of  his  views 
upon  some  of  those  branches  of  science  which  his  researches 
had  contributed  to  advance  and  adorn. 

The  Author  cannot  omit  to  avail  himself  of  the  present 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  obligations  to  his  friend,  Mr. 
C-  Tomlinson,  for  many  valuable  suggestions,  and  for  the 
warm  interest  which  he  has  taken  in  the  progress  of  the 
work,  but  more  especially  for  the  devotion  of  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  time  and  labour  to  the  revision  of  the 
proof  sheets. 


King^t  Collefft,  London,  Mafch,  1855. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO    THE   SECOND    EDITION. 


T\URTNG  the  five  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
-*-^  publication  of  the  First  Part  of  this  work,  many  ad- 
vances have  been  made  in  the  branches  of  Physics  of  which 
it  treats;  and  it  has  been  the  Author's  aim,  in  preparing 
a  new  edition,  to  include  the  more  important  points  of 
recent  discovery.  A  few  of  these  additions  may  here  be 
mentioned. 

In  the  section  on  Adhesion  are  various  new  details  on 
osmosis  and  on  the  solubility  and  absorption  of  gases.  In 
the  chapter  on  Crystallization  wUl  be  found  a  notice  of 
Pasteur's  researches  on  the  causes  which  modify  crystal- 
line form ;  in  that  on  light,  Becquerel's  experiments  on 
phosphorescence,  and  Gladstone  and  Dale's  on  dispersion, 
are  given.  In  that  on  Heat,  some  account  of  the  mecha- 
nical theory  of  heat ;  of  Deville  and  Troost's  experiments 
on  vapour  densities  at  very  high  temperatures;  of  various 
researches  on  conducting  power,  as  well  as  on  the  pheno- 
mena of  freezing,  are  added ;  besides  a  notice  of  Regnault's 
results  on  the  specific  heat  of  gases.  In  the  chapter  on 
Electricity  will  be  found  a  fuller  development  of  the  theory 
of  the  Leyden  jar  and  of  the  Electrophorus ;  various  re- 
searches on  the  electric  conductivity  of  metals ;  fuller  details 
respecting  the  use  of  Ruhmkorflfs  coil,  and  the  varieties  of 
electric  discharge  in  rarefied  media,  and  in  exhausted 
tubes.     In  addition  to  these,  further  information  is  given 
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respecting  the  phenomeoa  of  induced  currents;  of  mag- 
netic polarization  of  light,  and  an  abstract  of  Tyndall's  re- 
searches on  diamagnetic  polarity. 

The  whole  work,  indeed,  has  been  carefully  revised 
throughout,  with  a  view  of  rendering  it  more  worthy  of 
confidence  as  a  book  of  reference,  and  as  a  succinct  state- 
ment of  the  present  condition  of  our  knowledge  upon  the 
points  of  which  it  treats. 

In  addition  to  the  kindness  of  friends  formerly  acknow- 
ledged, the  Author  has  to  offer  hia  thanks  to  his  friend, 
Mr.  E.  A.  Hadow,  of  King's  College,  who  has  afforded 
material  assistance  in  revising  the  proof  sheets  of  the 
present  volume. 

Kitg't  Collegt,  London,  Ti/LBxch,  i860. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY. 


PART  I. 
CHEMICAL    PHYSICS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

PRELIMINAJLT  VIEW  07  CHEHICAL  ATFINITT LAWS  OF  COHBIMATION. 

(i)  Chemical  Distinction  of  Bodiea  into  Elements  and  Com- 
pounds.— Modern  science  has  shown  that,  numberless  as  are  the 
substances  presented  to  us  in  the  daily  experience  of  life,  there  are 
very  few  which  cannot  be  separated  into  other  substances  of  a  less 
complicated  nature,  which  enter  generally  into  the  formation  of 
the  various  bodies  with  which  we  are  familiar.  For  example,  the 
wood  of  our  tables,  the  paper  on  which  wei  wote,  the  pen  which 
records  our  thoughts,  are  each  separable  imo^bree  or  four  distinct 
substances ;  namely — oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen ; 
from  which,  however,  further  efforts  fail  to  extract  other  simpler' 
forms  of  matter.  It  is  the  province  of  chemistry  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  these  different  component  substances,  to  trace  their 
mutual  actions  on  each  other,  to  effect  new  combinations  of  these 
components  with  each  other,  and  to  define  the  conditions  under 
which  the  combinations  existing  around  us  are  producible. 
Bodies  which  have  hitherto  resisted  all  attempts  to  resolve  them 
into  simpler  forma  of  matter  are  in  chemical  language  termed 
elements,  or  simple  substances.  In  popular  language,  the  word 
element  is  often  referred  to  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water.  A  very 
slight  acquaintance  with  chemistry  is  suEBcient  to  prove  that  air, 
earth,  and  water  are  compound  bodies,  and  that  fire  is  mainly  the 
result  of  a  high  temperature  on  certain  bodies. 

Simple  or  elementary  substances,  then,  are  limited  in  number. 
In  the  present  state   of  the  science  only  sixty-one  are  known. 
(12)     Many  of  these  are  Gimiliar  to  us  in  the  form  of  metals,     ' 
such  as  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  tin,  and  mercury.     There 
are  other  simple  substances  which  are  equally  familiar,  but  which 
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have  no  resemblance  to  the  metals ;  sucK  as  charcoal,  sulphur,  and 
phosphorus.  Some  simple  Bubstances  exist  in  the  form  of  itir  or 
gas.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  two  essential  components  of  the 
atmosphere,  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 

Simple  substances  have  been  divided  into  two  great  classes — 
Tum-meiallie*'  and  metallic.  The  substances  comprised  in  the 
latter  class  are  the  more  numerousj  but  those  in  the  former  are 
the  more  abimdantlf  distributed. 

The  elements  enumerated  as  non-metaUic  are  fourteen  in 
number — viz.. 

Oxygen  Chlorine  Sulphur  Boron 

Hydrogen  Bromine  Selenium  Silicon 

Nitrogen  Iodine  Tellurium 

Carbon  Fluorine  Phosphorus 

Of  these  substances,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  and 
probably  fluorine  are  gaseous ;  bromine  is  liquid,  and  carbon, 
iodine,  sulphur,  selenium,  tellurium,  phosphorus,  boron,  and 
silicon,  are  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

All  natural  objects  consist  either  of  simple  bodies,  or  they  are 
composed  of  two  or  more  of  these  simple  bodies  united  according 
to  certain  rules  or  laws  which  form  the  groundwork  of  the  science 
of  chemistry.  Substances  thus  produced  by  the  union  of  two  or 
more  elements  are  termed  compound  bodies.  These  compounds 
have  in  general  no  more  resemblance  in  properties  to  the  elements 
which  have  united  to  form  them,  than  a  word  has  to  the  letters  of 
which  it  is  made  up. 

(2)  Differencea  between  Physical  and  Chemical  Properties. — 
The  properties  which  characterize  objects  in  general,  may  be 
classed  under  two  heads,  viz.,  physical  and  chemical. 

The  physical  properties  of  an  object  are  those  which  refer  to 
its  condition,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  Crystalhne  form, 
specific  gravity,  hardness,  colour,  transparency  or  opacity,  and  the 
relations  of  the  object  to  heat  and  electricity,  are  physical  proper- 
ties. Physical  properties  are  independent  of  the  action  which  the 
body  exerts  upon  other  bodies  j  whilst  the  chemical  properties  of 
the  body  relate  essentially  to  its  action  upon  other  bodies,  and  to 
the  permanent  changes  which  it  either  experiences   in  itself,  or 

*  Some  writers  speak  of  tLe  non-metallic  bodies  as  the  metalloidt,  a  term 
wluct  aif^iifi^  metsMike  substances.  This  uarortuDateinisaomer  couldnever 
have  become  even  partially  current,  but  for  the  want  of  a  good  smgle  word 
for  the  phrase  '  non-metallio  body.' 
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which  it  effects  upon  them.  For  example,  in  indicating  the  phy- 
sical properties  of  such  a  substance  as  sulphur,  we  should  refer  to 
its  brittleness,  crystalline  structure,  its  f^nt  peculiar  odour^  jellow 
colour,  its  semi-transparency,  the  &cility  with  which  if  rubbed  it 
exhibits  electrical  attraction,  and  so  on ;  but  if  we  would  take 
note  of  its  chemical  properties,  it  would  be  ueceasary  to  refer  to 
those  operations  by  which  the  body  usually  becomes  changed,  and 
loses  its  distinctive  physical  characters — such  as  the  ease  with 
which  it  takes  fire,  the  rapidity  with  which  it  unites  with  silver 
or  copper,  especially  if  heated,  its  insolubility  in  water  and  alco- 
hol, and  its  solubility  in  oil  of  turpentine  and  in  alkaline 
liquids. 

It  is  not  however  always  possible  to  draw  the  line  between 
physics  and  chemistry ;  this  is  of  the  less  importance,  since  the 
chemical  nature  of  any  substance  could  be  but  imperfectly  studied, 
without  a  tolerably  complete  knowledge  of  its  leading  physical 
characters,  which  are  those  by  which  it  is  most  readily  defined. 

(3)  Physical  Slates  of  Matter. — Natural  objects  are  presented 
to  us  in  three  states,  or  physical  conditions — viz.,  the  solid,  the 
Uquid,  and  the  gaseous,  aeriform,  or  vaporous.  Every  substance 
exists  in  one  or  other  of  these  conditions.  The  same  body  may, 
however,  often  assume  any  one  of  these  conditions  at  different 
times,  and  may  pass  from  one  to  the  other  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  times,  according  as  it  is  exposed  to  a  greater  or  less 
d^ree  of  heat.  Ice,  water,  and  steam  are  all  the  same  matenal 
in  three  different  states.  Whichever  be  the  form  that  matter 
assumes,  it  always  retains  that  attraction  for  the  earth  which  ^lo-  '■ 
gives  it  weight,  whether  visible,  as  in  the  state  of  ice  or 
water,  or  invisible,  as  in  that  of  steam.  A  quantity  of 
ice  or  of  water  that  weighs  a  pound,  will  still,  as  steam, 
be  equally  a  pound  in  weight.  So  it  is  with  all  gases ;  the 
air,  although  invisible,  is  not  the  less  capable  of  being 
weighed  aud  measured. 

(4)  Porosity. — Natural  objects,  of  whatever  form,  are 
composed  of  particles  which  are  not  in  actual  contact,  but 
are  separated  by  spaces  or  intervals  termed  pores.  A  lump 
of  sugar  or  of  salt  is  at  once  seen  to  consist  of  a  collection 
of  smaller  solid  particles,  with  intervening  spaces ;  hut  the 
porosity  of  such  bodies  as  water,  of  spirit  of  wine,  or  of 
iron,  is  not  so  obvious,  although  the  existence  of  the  pro- 
perty is  not  less  certain.  The  porosity  of  spirit  and  of 
water  may  be  shown  as  follows : — Take  a  long  narrow 
tube  with  a  couple  of  bulbs  blown  in  it,  and  famished  with 
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an  accurately  fitting  stopper,  as  represented  in  fig.  i ;  fill 
the  tube  and  lower  bulb  with  water,  then  carefully  and  com- 
pletely fill  up  the  upper  bulb  and  neck  with  spirit  of  wine, 
and  insert  the  stopper.  The  structure  of  the  apparatus,  and 
the  different  densities  of  the  two  liquids,  prevent  them  &oni 
mixing;  but  on  turning  the  tube  upside  down  and  back  again 
three  or  four  times,  so  as  to  mix  the  apirit  and  water  tho< 
roughly,  and  then  holding  the  instrument  with  the  bulbs  down- 
wards,  an  empty  space  nill  be  seen  in  the  tube  after  they  have 
been  thus  mixed,  showing  that  they  now  occupy  less  space  than 
before ;  that  their  particles  are  in  fact  closer  together.  Proofs  of 
porosity  are  afforded  even  by  the  metals ;  for  example,  many  of 
them  become  more  compact  by  hammering,  as  is  the  case  with 
platinum;  and  all  of  them,  not  excepting  platinum  and 
gold,  two  of  the  densest  forms  of  matter,  however  cold  they  may 
be,  shrink  iuto  a  smaller  space  when  r^idered  still  colder.  The 
ultinmte  particles  therefore  cannot  be  in  contact. 

(4  a)  Divisibility  of  Matter. — What  the  real  size  of  these  ulti- 
mate particles  may  be  we  have  no  means  of  determining,  although,  as 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that 
the  divisibility  of  matter,  extreme  as  it  is,  has  its  assigned  and 
definite  limits.  Experience,  however,  shows  that  whatever  be  the 
form  of  matter  selected  for  our  experiments,  that  divisibility  may 
be  manifested  to  an  extent  which  transcends  our  powers  of  con- 
ception. The  divisibility  of  gold  is  often  given  in  illustration  of 
this  point.  In  the  ordinary  process  of  making  gold  leaf,  a  single 
grain  of  gold  is  hammered  out  until  it  covers  a  square  space  seven 
inches  in  the  side.  Each  square  inch  of  this  may  be  cut  into  100 
strips,  and  each  strip  into  100  pieces,  each  of  which  is  distinctly 
visible  to  the  unaided  eye.  A  single  grain  of  gold  may  thus,  by 
mechanical  means,  be  subdivided  into  49x100x100=490,000 
visible  pieces.  But  this  is  not  all ;  if  attached  to  a  piece  of 
glass,  this  gold  leaf  may  be  subdivided  still  fiirther;  10,000  pa- 
rallel lines  may  be  ruled  in  the  space  of  one  single  inch,  so  that  a 
square  inch  of  gold  leaf,  weighing  A  of  a  grain,  may  be  cut  into 
10,000  times  10,000,  or  100,000,000-pieces,  or  an  entire  grain  into 
4,900,000,000  fragments — each  of  which  is  visible  by  means  of 
the  microscope.  Yet  we  are  quite  sure  that  we  have  not  even 
approached  the  possible  limits  of  subdivision,  because,  in  coating 
silver  wire,  the  covering  of  gold  is  far  thinner  than  the  gold  leaf 
originally  attached  to  it,  since  in  drawing  down  the  gilt  wire  the 
gold  continues  to  become  thinner  and  thinnei:  each  time,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  silver  wire  itself  is  reduced  in  thickness.  ^ 
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When  a  eabetauce  is  dissolved  in  any  liquid,  the  subdivision  is 
carried  still  further,  and  the  particles  are  rendered  so  minute  as  to 
escape  our  eyesight  even  when  aided  bythe  most  powerful  magnifiers. 

(5)  Varielies  of  Attraction. — Mere  mechanical  subdivision,  or 
even  the  more  perfect  separation  (^  the  particles  which  compose  a 
compound  body,  by  the  process  of  solution,  does  not,  however, 
Buffice  to  put  as  in  possession  of  the  simple  substances  &om  which  . 
the  compound  is  formed.  A  piece  of  loaf-sugar  may  be  reduced, 
by  trituration,  to  an  impalpable  powder,  but  every  particle  of  that 
powder  will  still  be  sugar :  it  may  be  dissolved  in  water,  but  each 
drop  of  the  liquid  will  still  contain  sugar,  unaltered  except  in  appear- 
ance. Sugar,  however,  is  composed  of  three  elements — carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen  ;  but  no  mere  trituration  or  solution  in  water 
vonld  euable  us  to  extract  any  of  these  substances  &om  loaf-sugar. 

The  existence  of  a  body  as  a  solid  in  one  continuous  mass  is 
owing  to  the  exertion  of  cohesion — a  force  of  considerable  intensity, 
hut  which  varies  in  different  bodies,  and  by  this  variation  produces 
varieties  in  the  toughness,  hardness,  and  brittleness  of  bodies. 
But  the  power  which  unites  the  various  chemical  elements  to  form  a 
new  componnd,endowed  with  properties  entirely  different  trom  those 
of  any  of  its  constituents,  is  of  a  different  nature  Irom  cohesion,  and 
of  a  more  subtle  Icind.  Chemical  affinity,  as  this  force  is  termed,  is 
exerted  between  the  smallest  or  ultimate  particles  of  one  element, 
and  the  corresponding  particles  of  the  other  elements  with  which 
it  is  associated  in  the  particular  compound  under  examination. 
These  ultimate  particles  are  often  spoken  of  as  atoms,  a  term 
which  implies  that  the  particles  admit  of  no  further  subdivision. 

The  separation  of  a  body  into  its  constituents  is  the  business 
of  ckemeal  analyns,  and  it  has  for  its  object  the  determination, 
first,  of  the  nature  of  the  componeuts — this  is  qualitative  analysis ; 
secondly,  the  determination  of  their  quantity — this  being  quanti- 
tative analysis.  The  successful  performance  of  these  operations  of 
analysis  requires  a  somewhat  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  and  the  facts  of  the  science,  combined  with  considerable 
skill  in  manipulation. 

(6)  General  Characters  <^  Acids,  Alkalies,  and  Salts. — It  will 
facilitate  the  comprehension  of  the  remarks  on  chemical  affinity 
which  are  about  to  follow,  to  allude  briefly  to  the  general  characters 
of  three  very  important  classes  of  substances,  viz.,  acids,  alkalies, 
and  salta. 

Acids  are  for  the  most  part  substances  which  are  soluble  in 
water,  have  a  sour  taste,  and  exert  such  an  action  on  vegetable 
blue  colours  as  to  change  them  to  red.     For  example,  tincture  of 
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litmuB,  wliicl!i  is  of  a  blue  colour,  is  exceedingly  sensitive  to  tlie 
action  of  a  small  quantity  of  acid  :  paper  stained  with  this  tioc- 
ture  is  in  frequent  nse  by  the  chemist  for  detecting  the  presence 
of  acids. 

An  alkali  is  a  substance  poasesaing  many  qnalities  exactly  the 
reverse  of  those  which  belong  to  an  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  produces  a  liquid  which  is  soapy  to  the  touch,  and  has  a 
peculiar,  nauseous  taste  j  it  restores  the  blue  colour  to  vegetable 
infusions  which  have  been  reddened  by  an  acid ;  it  turns  many  of 
these  blues  to  green,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  red  cabbage  and  syrup 
of  violets,  and  it  gives  a  brown  colour  to  vegetable  yellows,  such 
as  turmeric  and  rhubarb.  Litmus  paper  which  has  been  feebly 
reddened  by  an  acid  is  a  useful  means  of  showing  the  presence  of 
an  alkali,  and  is  more  sensitive  than  paper  stained  with  turmerie 
or  with  rhubarb,  which  is  also  in  common  use  for  the  same  purpose. 
These  different  iest  papers,  as  they  are  called,  show  whether  an 
acid  or  an  alkali  be  predominant  in  a  solution. 

Vinegar  or  acetic  acid,  oil  of  vitriol  or  sulphuric  acid,  spirits 
of  salt  or  hydrochloric  acid,  aquafortis  or  nitric  acid,  are  &miliar 
instances  of  the  class  of  acids.  Potash,  soda,  and  hartshorn  or 
ammonia,  are  instances  of  well-known  alkalies. 

Both  acids  and  alkalies  are  remarkable  for  their  great  chemical 
activity.  The  metals,  compactaas  they  are,  may  be  diaaolved  by 
the  acids.  Nitric  acid  attacks  copper  quickly  and  violently,  with 
brisk  efierveacence,  and  the  copious  escape  of  red  fumes,  whilst  a 
blue  liquid'  is  formed  &om  the  action.  Sulphuric  acid  shows 
similar  enei^,  if  mixed  with  water  and  placed  in  contact  with  iron 
or  zinc.  Moreover,  these  acids,  when  not  much  diluted  with 
water,  produce  speedy  destruction  of  the  skin,  and  of  nearly  all 
animal  and  vegetable  matters.  The  solvent  action  of  potash,  or 
of  soda,  is  not  less  marked.  Either  of  these  alkalies  destroys  the 
skip  if  allowed  to  remain  upon  it ;  and  also  gradually  dissolves 
portions  of  earthenware,  or  of  glaze  from  the  vessels  which  contain 
it,  and  the  solution,  if  suffered  to  fall  upon  a  punted  surface, 
quickly  removes  the  paint.  But  the  most  remarkable  property  of 
acids  and  alkalies  is  the  power  which  they  have  of  nniting  witk 
each  other,  and  destroying  or  neutralizing  the  chemical  activity 
which  distinguishes  them  when  separate. 

Some  of  these  properties  of  acids  and  alkalies  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  experiment  by  means  of  a  coloured  vegetable  solution, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  purplish  liquid  prepared  by  slicing  a  red 
cabbage  and  boiling  it  with  water.  If  a  quantity  of  this  infusion 
be  divided  into  two  portions,  and  to  the  one  be  added  a  quantity 
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of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  a  red  liquid  Ib  obtained;  and  if  to  the 
other  a  solution  of  potash  be  added,  a  liquid  of  a  green  colour  is 
formed;  then,  on  gradually  adding  the  alkaline  solution  to  the 
other,  stirring  the  mixture  constantly,  the  green  colour  of  the 
portions  first  added  instantly  disappears,  and  the  whole  liquid 
remains  red  ;  as  more  and  more  of  the  alkali  is  added,  the  red  by 
degrees  passes  into  purple,  and  on  continuing  to  add  the  alkaline 
solution,  a  point  ie  attained  when  the  liquid  has  a  clear  blue  tint ; 
at  this  moment  there  is  neither  potash  nor  solphuric  acid  in  excess 
in  the  liquid,  the  two  have  chemically  united  with  each  other. 
The  characteristic  properties  of  both  have  disappeared,  and  on 
evaporating  the  solution  at  a  gentle  heat,  a  solid  crystalline  sub* 
stance  is  obtained,  resulting  from  the  combination  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  with  the  potash.  This  substance  is  the  salt  called  tulphate 
of  potash.  Any  compound  produced  by  the  union  of  an  acid  vith 
an  alkali  is  termed  a  salt. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  acids  closely  resemble  those 
vhich  have  been  just  mentioned,  and  which  are  freely  soluble  in 
water  ;  some  acids  on  the  contrary,  are  but  slightly  soluble ;  such 
for  instance  is  arsenious  acid,  the  white  arsenic  of  the  shops : 
other  acids  are  not  at  all  soluble :  silica,  or  common  flint,  is  a  true 
acid,  although  it  may  remain  undissolved  ia  water  for  ages.  The 
leading  character  of  an  acid,  in  a  chemical  sense,  is  its  power  of 
aniting  with  alkalies  to  Ibnn  salts ;  and  this  character  is  possessed 
by  ralica,  in  common  with  various  other  bodies  not  &miliarly 
regarded  as  acids.  Of  course  if  an  acid  be  insoluble  it  has  no 
Boumess,  and  is  without  action  on  vegetable  blues. 

There  are  no  alkalies  which  are  insoluble,  but  there  are  sub- 
stances which  greatly  resemble  them  whicb  are  but  sparingly 
soluble,  SQcb  as  lime  and  baryta ;  these  are  termed  alkaline  earths. 
There  are  also  numerous  other  substances,  componada  of  oxygen 
with  the  metals,  termed  oxides,  such  for  instance  as  oxide  of 
silver,  oxide  of  iron,  and  oxide  of  lead,  which  are  insoluble  in 
water,  but  which  are  eaaUy  dissolved  by  acids,  with  which  they 
form  crystalline  compounds  or  salts.  With  nitric  acid  the  oxide 
of  silver  forms  nitrate  of  silver ;  with  sulphuric  acid  oxide  of  iron 
unites  to  form  green  vitriol  or  sulphate  of  iron ;  with  acetic  acid 
oxide  of  lead  combines  and  forms  sugar  of  lead  or  acetate  of  lead. 
A  substance  which  thus  unites  with  acids  and  neutralizes  them  is 
called  a  base,  whether  it  be  soluble  in  water  or  not ;  hence  the 
alkalies  constitute  one  subdivision  of  the  more  nnmerons  class 
of  bodies  known  as  bases. 

(j)  Characters  qf  Chemical  Affinity. — Chemical  affinity  is  dis- 
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tiDgoished  hj  well  marked  characters  from  other  kinds  of  force 
which  act  within  miaate  distances. 

1.  Chemical  affinity  is  exerted  within  its  own  limits  with  in- 
tense energy,  but  beyond  those  limits  it  is  entirely  powerless.  An 
iron  wire,  for  example,  which  will  support  a  weight  of  loooib. 
without  breaking,  will  yet  in  a  few  minutes  yield  to  the  almost 
noiseless  action  of  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  water ;  the  stub- 
born metal  will  be  dissolved,  and  a  clear  solution  of  the  metallio 
mass  win  be  formed — particle  by  particle  of  the  metal  will  be 
detached  from  the  wire,  and  no  vestige  of  its  structure  or  tenacity 
will  rem^.  It  is  rarely  possible,  by  trituration  or  other  mecha- 
nical means  to  bring  about  a  sufficient  approximation  amon^t  the 
subdivided  particles  to  produce  chemical  action.  Tartaric  acid 
and  carbonate  of  soda,  each  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder,  may  be 
incorporated  by  grinding  for  hours  in  a  mortar,  but  they  will  not 
act  chemically  upon  each  other :  it  is  not  until  a  more  intimate 
contact  is  effected  by  the  addition  of  water,  which  dissolves  the 
particles  of  both,  and  allows  them  mutually  to  approach  closer, 
that  the  brisk  effervesceDce,  due  to  the  expulsion  of  the  carbonic 
acid  gas,  occurs,  which  indicates  the  union  of  the  soda  with  which 
it  was  previously  in  combination,  with  the  tartaric  acid, 

A  striking  illnstration  of  the  difference  between  the  effects  of 
mechanical  intermixture  and  those  of  chemical  combination  is 
afforded  in  the  case  of  ordinary  gunpowder.  In  the  manufacture 
of  this  substance,  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made,  viz.,  charcoal, 
sulphur,  and  nitre,  are  separately  reduced  to  a  state  of  line 
powder ;  they  are  then  intimately  mixed,  moistened  with  water, 
and  thoroughly  incorporated  by  grinding  for  some  hours  under 
edge  stones ;  the  resulting  mass  is  subjected  to  intense  pressure, 
and  the  cakes  so  obtained,  after  being  broken  up  and  reduced  to 
grains,  furnish  the  gunpowder  of  commerce.  In  this  state  it  is  a 
simple  mixture  of  nitre,  charcoal,  and  sulphur.  Water  will  wash 
out  the  nitre,  bisulphide  of  carbon  will  take  up  the  sulphur,  and 
the  charcoal  will  be  left  undissolved.  By  evaporating  the  water, 
the  nitre  is  obtained ;  and  on  allowing  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  to 
volatilize,  the  sulphur  remains.  If,  however,  we  cause  the  mate- 
rials to  enter  into  chemical  combination,  all  is  changed ;  a  spark 
fires  the  powder ;  the  dormant  chemical  affinities  are  called  into 
action,  a  large  volume  of  gaseous  matter  is  produced ;  the  charcoal 
disappears,  and  no  trace  of  the  original  ingredients  which  formed 
the  powder  is  left. 

2.  Chemical  affinity  must  from  its  very  nature  be  exerted 
between  dissimilar  substances.     No  manifestation  of  this  force  can 
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take  place  between  two  pieces  of  iron,  two  piecea  of  copper,  or  two 
pieces  of  sulphur ;  but  between  Bulphur  and  copper,  or  sulphur 
and  iron,  chemical  action  of  the  moat  energetic  kind  may  occur,* 

Generally  speaking,  the  greator  the  difference  in  the  properticB 
of  the  two  bodies,  the  more  intense  is  their  tendency  to  enter  into 
combinatioD.  The  metals,  as  a  class,  differ  as  widely  from  the 
acids  as  possible,  but  the  acids  rapidly  dissolve  the  metals.  Copper, 
for  iostance,  is  briskly  attacked  by  nitnc  acid,  iron  by  diluted  eul- 
phuric  acid,  and  so  oo.  Between  bodies  of  a  similar  character, 
the  tendency  to  union  is  but  feeble.  For  example,  two  metallic 
bodies,  copper  and  zinc,  will,  under  the  influence  of  a  high  tem- 
perature, unite  and  form  brass, — an  alloy,  the  properties  of  which 
are  intermediate  between  those  of  its  constituents ;  but  brass,  on 
being  heated  strongly,  may  be  again  separated  into  copper,  which 
remains,  and  into  zinc,  which  nearly  all  passes  off  in  Tapour. 

3.  Another  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  chemical  aflSnity 
is  the  entire  change  of  properties  which  it  occasions  in  both  the 
substances  dealt  with, — a  change  which  no  ^  priori  reasoning  could 
possibly  predict.  If  the  blue  liquid  obtained  by  dissolving  copper 
in  nitric  acid  be  evaporated,  a  blue  crystalline  salt  which  has  no 
resemblance  either  to  the  acid  or  to  the  metal  will  be  procured. 
There  is  an  equally  striking  difference  between  the  tough,  metallic, 
insoluble  iron,  and  the  corrosive  qjl  of  vitriol,  and  the  beautiful 
crystalline,  green,  soluble,  inky  tasted  salt  which  is  produced  by 
their  combination. 

4.  The  next  important  peculiarity  of  this  power  which  may  be 
noticed,  is  that  it  is  exerted  between  different  kinds  of  matter  with 
different  but  deflnite  degrees  of  force.  Nitric  acid  will  oxidize, 
dissolve,  and  combine  with  most  of  the  metals,  such,  for  instance, 
as  silver,  mercury,  copper,  and  lead ;  but  it  unites  with  them  with 
very  different  degrees  of  intensity.  With  silver  the  combination 
is  less  powerful  than  with  mercury,  less  so  with  mercury  than  with 
copper ;  and  with  copper  less  again  than  with  lead. 

This  iact  may  easily  be  determined  by  dissolving  half  an  ounce 
of  nitrate  of  silver  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  pouring  into  it  a 
small  quantity  of  clean  mercury ;  in  a  few  days  a  beautiful  crystal- 
lization of  metallic  silver  will  be  obtained,  whilst   a  corresponding 


*  B J  icrme  chemiBts,  however,  bb  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  isolated  bodies 
HbqbUj  viewed  u  elemenU  have  been  regarded  aa  componndB,  the  atoms  of 
which  coneifit  of  particles  of  tbe  aame  element  in  opposite  polar  or  electrical 
ConditionB.  Hydrogen  gas,  for  instance,  is  regardea  as  Aytfn'rfa  qf  hj/drognt, 
or  a  oompoand  of  ajdrogeiL  with  hydivgen;  chlorine  gas,  aa  chloride  sf 
eilorine,  and  so  on. 
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quantity  of  mercary  will  hare  become  dissolved,  and  will  bare 
combined  with  the  nitric  acid  previously  in  union  with  the  silver, 
lu  a  aiEoilar  manner,  mercury  may  be  displaced  from  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  mercury  by  a  strip  of  metallic  copper ;  and  copper,  in  its 
turn,  may  be  displaced  by  a  piece  of  lead  introduced  into  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  copper.  From  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead,  sine  will, 
in  like  manner,  displace  the  lead,  which  will  be  deposited  in  beau- 
tiful ciystals. 

Indeed,  the  diSerent  elements  may  be  arranged  in  tables  indi- 
cating the  order  of  their  affinity  for  any  one  element  which  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  list.  For  example,  in  the  first  column 
of  the  following  table,  several  of  the  more  important  metals  are 
arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  exhibit  a  tendency  to  combine 
with  oxygen, — the  metal  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  having 
the  strongest  affinity,  that  which  stands  second  the  next,  and  so  on 
to  the  one  mentioned  laat,  in  which  the  aflSnity  ia  the  weakest : — 

Order  of  Affimty,  or  of  Displacement. 

0XY6EN.  SULPenaiC   ACID. 


Potassium. 

Baryta. 

Zinc. 

Potash. 

Iron. 

Soda. 

Tin. 

Lime. 

Lead. 

Ammonia. 

Copper. 

Oxide  of  Zinc. 

Mercury. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Platinum. 

Similar  tables  may  be  formed,  exhibiting  the  tendency  of 
compound  bodies,  such  as  bases,  to  combine  with  other  compoands, 
such  as  acids.  In  the  second  column  of  the  foregoing  table,  the 
various  bases  are  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  displace  each 
other  when  combined  with  sulphuric  acid. 

5.  These  experiments  on  the  displacement  of  one  metal  by 
another,  further  show  that,  although  in  combination,  the  properties 
of  the  components  are  masked,  and  to  all  ordinary  observation  the 
constitnents  have  entirely  disappeared,  yet  they  really  exist  in  the 
compound,  and  can  be  again  reproduced  in  their  original  form  by 
taking  away  the  substance  with  which  they  had  combined. 

It  is,  indeedj  a  principle  of  universal  application  tha^  whenever' 
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chemical  combinatioo   occurs,  bo  destruction   of  the  bodies   so 
entering    into    combiDatioD    ever    ensues.      However  much   the 
materials  may  change  their  form,  the  weight  of  the  new  products, 
if  collected  and  examined,  will  be  found  to  be  exactly  equal  to  that 
of  the  substances  before  combination.     The  following  experiment 
shows  that,  even   although   the  substance  may  vanish  from  our 
sight,  it  continues  to  exist  as  a  gas,  which  has  the  same  weight  as  the 
solid  which  furnished  it : — Into  a  glass  flask  A  (fig.  a),  of  about  250 
cubic  inches  capacity,  and  which  is  pro- 
vided with  a  brass  cap  and  stop-cock,  in-  ^^^-  '■ 
troduce  10  or  12   grains  of  gun-cotton ; 
attach  the  flask  to  the  air-pump,  exhaust 
it  very  completely,  and  afterwards  weigh 
it.     Then  set  fire  to  the  cotton  by  means 
of  a  voltaic  current  sent  through  the  wires, 
a  b,  which  are  insulated  from  each  other 
and  from   the  cap  of  the  instrument,  by 
passing  through  a  varnished  cork.     The 
cotton  will  entirely  disappear  with  a  bril- 
liant flash,  and  the  flask,  if  weighed  again, 
will  be  found  to  be  as  heavy  as  it  was  _ 
before  the  cotton  was  fired. 

6.  There  are  two  modes  in  which  chemical  compounds  are 
formed;  the  simplest  is  that  where  the  two  substances  unite 
directly  together,  as  when  hydrogen  bums  in  air,  and,  by  direct 
anion  with  oxygen,  produces  water;  or  when  an  acid  and  an 
alkali,  such  as  hydrochloric  acid  and  ammonia,  combine  and  pro- 
duce a  salt.  This  mode  of  combination  usually  prevails  between 
bodies  which  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  unite. 

The  other  mode  in  which  compounds  are  formed  is  still  more 
common ;  it  occurs  where,  in  a  body  already  formed,  one  of  the 
ingredients  of  that  body  is  displaced  by  another  Bubstance,and  anew 
compound  is  the  result.  The  instances  already  specified,in  which  one 
metal  precipitates  another  from  its  solution,  are  cases  in  which  new 
bodies  are  produced  by  the  displacement  of  one  of  the  substances  in 
a  compound  previously  formed.  This  method  of  forming  compounds 
by  displacement,  or  mbstitution,  is  one  of  great  importance  ;  and 
the  study  of  its  various  modes  of  action  is  rapidly  contributing  to 
the  discovery  of  many  subtle  processes  concerned  in  the  chemistry 
of  organized  beings. 

"}.  Chemical  combination,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  does 
not  commence  spontaneously.  A  heap  of  charcoal  may  remain 
unaltered  in  the  air  fur  years ;  but,  if  a  few  pieces  be  made  red 
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hot,  and  then  be  throvo  upon  the  heap,  chemical  action  will  he 
commeQced  hy  the  heat,  and  it  will  continue  until  the  whole  mass 
is  burned ;  that  is,  the  cheinical  action  between  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  and  the  charcoal  will  continue  as  long  as  any  charcoal  remains 
unacted  on.  lu  other  instances,  however,  the  chemical  effects 
begin  without  the  application  of  any  estraneous  force.  A  bit  of 
phosphorus  b^ins  to  burn  slowly  the  instant  it  comes  into  the 
atmosphere,  and  in  warm  weather  it  speedily  bursts  into  a  blaze. 

8,  Whenever  substances  unite  directly  with  each  other,  heat 
is  emitted,  and  the  more  rapidly  the  union  is  effected,  the  lai^er 
is  the  quantity  of  heat  emitted  in  a  given  time,  until,  in  some  cases, 
it  rises  so  high  that  ignition  and  combustion  ensue ;  light  as  well 
as  heat  being  abundantly  extricated  when  the  temperature  attains 
a  sufficient  degree,  as  all  solid  substances,  when  heated  beyond  a 
certain  point,  become  luminous. 

When  compounds  are  formed  by  substitution,  the  liberation  of 
beat  is  always  much  less,  and  is  sometimes  not  perceptible  without 
special  contrivances. 

Very  frequently  the  physical  state  of  one  or  of  both  the  bodies 
which  enter  into  combination  is  altered  by  the  operation  of  chemical 
affinity.  Two  solids  may  become  converted  into  a  liquid;  two 
liquids  may  become  solid,  or  even  two  gases  may  he  reduced  to  the 
solid  form.  Differences  of  state  are  therefore  not  in  all  cases  due 
to  differences  of  temperature;  differences  in  the  chemical  arrange- 
ment of  the  particles  are  equally  important  in  bringing  about 
physical  differences  of  condition. 

The  foregoing  leading  characters  by  whi(^  chemical  affinity  is 
distinguished  from  other  forces,  may  be  thus  summed  up  in  a  few 
words. 

Chemical  affinity  is  a  power  of  extreme  energy,  which  acts  only 
on  the  minutest  particles  of  matter,  and  at  dist^icea  too  small  to  be 
perceptible  by  our  unaided  senses.  Under  its  influence  the  compara- 
tively few  elementary  bodies  arrange  themselves  into  the  numberless 
compounds  which  constitute  the  different  forms  of  matter  around  us. 
Affinity,  from  its  very  nature,  operates  only  between  the  particles 
of  dissimilar  kinds  of  matter,  and  by  its  exertion,  produces  new 
properties  in  the  resulting  compound.  It  exists  between  different 
kinds  of  matter  with  different  but  definite  degrees  of  intensity. 
As  a  result  of  its  operations,  no  destruction  of  matter  occurs  in  the 
materials  submitted  to  its  influence ;  there  is  consequently  no  loss  of 
weight,  but  mere  change  of  form.  The  act  of  combination  may 
either  occur  instantly  on  mixture,  or  may  be  indefinitely  postponed 
till  some  other  force,  such  aa  heat,  conspires  to  commence  the 
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action.  Compounds  may  be  formed  dther  by  the  direct  union  of 
their  ingredients,  or  b;  the  displacement  of  one  substance  by  a 
different  one  in  a  compound  preyiously  formed;  and  lastly,  heat 
and  light,  in  amount  proportioned  to  the  rapidity  of  the  action,  are 
generally  emitted  in  oases  of  the  direct  union  of  the  constituents. 

(8)  Laws  of  CotabtJiation. — The  relative  proportiou  in  which  the 
different  elements  unite  is  regulated  by  fixed  laws.  These  impor- 
tant lawSj  which  are  diree  in  number,  r^^ate  the  mode  of  combi- 
nation of  every  known  chemical  compound.  These  are  usually 
termed  the  laws  of  chemical  comHnation. 

(9)  The  first  of  these  laws  is  the  law  of  Definite  Proporliojw, 
which  although  of  great  simplicity,  is  one  of  fundament&l  importance 
to  the  Bcience  of  chemistry.  This  law  may  be  stated  in  very  few 
■words ;  it  is  as  follows — In  every  chemical  compound  the  nature 
and  the  proportions  of  its  constituent  elements  are  fixed,  definite, 
and  invariable.  For  instance,  loo  parts  of  water  contain  889  of 
oxygen  and  ii"i  of  hydrogen.  Whether  water  be  derived  from 
the  snows  of  high  mountains,  or  from  rain-clouds,  or  from  dews, 
or  irom  direct  chemical  action,  as  in  the  burning  of  a  lamp  or  candle, 
its  composition  is  uniform  and  certain.  So  also  a  piece  of  flint,  or 
of  rock,  crystal,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  it  be  found,  will,  on 
analysis,  yield  in  every  100  parts,  ^6'6  of  silicoA  and  ^5*4  of  oxygen. 
In  fact,  the  existence  of  the  law  of  definite  proportions  gives  value 
to  analysis,  by  givii^  certainty  and  uuifbrmity  to  its  results.  Mere 
mechanical  intermixture  is  at  once  distinguished  from  tme  chemical 
combination  by  the  absence  of  all  regularity  in  the  proportions  of 
the  bodies  that  have  been  mingled;  and  in  the  same  manner 
chemical  affinity  stands  strongly  contrasted  with  that  kind  of 
adhesicHi  which  produces  the  solution  of  solids  in  a  liquid. 

(10)  The  second  law  of  combination  is  usually  termed  the  law 
'  of  Multiple  Proportions.     It  frequently   happens  that  a  pair  of 

elementary  bodies  unite  together  in  more  than  one  proportion. 
The  compounds  so  obtained  are  very  different  from  each  other ;  but 
there  is  still  a  uniformity  in  the  plan  upon  which  these  compounds 
are  formed,  and  the  proportions  of  tlie  two  elements  in  each  are 
very  simply  related.  The  law  of  multiple  proportion  may  be  thus 
stated : — ff  two  elements,  A  and  B,  unite  together  in  more  propor- 
tions than  one,  on  comparing  together  quantities  of  the  different  com- 
pounds, each  of  which  contains  the  same  amount  of  A,  the  quantities 
of  B  will  hear  a  very  simple  relation  to  each  other ;  such  as 
A  +  B,  A  +  aB,  A  +  3B,  A+4B,  &c.; 
or,       aA-|-3B,       iK  +  ^B,       2A  +  7B,  fiw.; 

or,  A  +  B.     A  +  3B,     A-tsB,  &c.  ,--  , 
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Water,  for  iastance,  is  a  compotiiid  of  oxygen  and  hydrt^en  ; 
in  loo  parte,  bj  weight,  there  are,  as  already  mentioned,  88*9  of 
oxygen  and  ii'i  of  hydrogen.  But  there  is  another  compound  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  known  to  chemists,  termed  the  binoxide  of 
hydrogen.  By  analysis  it  has  been  found  that  100  parts  of  this 
body  contain  94'i  of  oxygen  and  5-9  of  hydrogen.  Now,  on  com- 
paring together  the  quantities  of  oxygen  which  in  these  two  com- 
pounds  are  united  with  an  equal  quantity,  say  i  part,  of  hydrogen, 
it  is  evident  that  in  water,  for  i  part  of  hydrogen  there  are  8  parts 
of  oxygen, — 

since  ii-i       :       88*9       :  :       i       :       8 

and  by  a  similar  process  it  is  seen  that  in  the  binoxide  of  hydro- 
gen, for  I  part  of  hydrogen  16  paxta  of  oxygen  are  present — 

5-9       :       94-1        :  :       I        :       16 

the  quantity  of  oxygen  combined  with  the  hydrt^en  in  the  bin- 
OKide  being  just  double  what  it  was  when  combined  with  the  same 
quantity  of  hydrogen  in  water. 

A  similar  simple  proportion  between  the  quantities  of  the  com- 
bining elements  is  found  to  hold  good  in  every  series  of  componnds 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  elements  with  each  other.  A  certain 
quantity  of  one  of  the  elements  combines  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
the  other :  in  the  next  compound  with  twice  as  much  as  ia  the  first ; 
in  the  next  with  three  times ;  in  the  next  with  four  times  that 
^Mpntity,  and  so  on. 

VAn  excellent  example  of  this  regularity  is  afibrded  by  the 
seriuB  of  compounds  which  nitrogen  forms  with  oxygen ;  these 
compltunds  are  5  in  number,  and  they  have  been  found  to  contain 
in  looNparts  the  following  proportions  of  their  constitoents,  those 
which  Jjontain  least  oxygen  standing  first ; — 


Oxygen. 

Hilrogm 

rotoxide  of  nitrogen    . 

■     3«-3« 

63-64 

inoxide  of  nitrogen     . 

•     5333 

46-67 

ritrous  acid 

•     <i3'i5 

36-85 

eroxide  of  nitrogen     . 

•     69-56 

30-44 

ritric  Acid   .... 

■     74-07 

»5-93 

Now  on  comparii^  with  each  other  quantities  of  these  di^rent 
compounds  which  contain  equal  amounts  of  nitrogen,  it  will  be 
found,  taking  them  in  the  order  in  which  the  compounds  stand  in 
the  table,  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  increases  in  the  proportion  of 
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I)  2,  3,  4  and  5.     In  the  protoxide  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  com- 
bined  with  8  narts  of  osv^en  is  ia  ■ — since 


bined  with  8  parts  of  oxygen  is  14  :■ 
Oiygen.  Hitrogen. 

6315 
6956 
74-07 


63-64  :  :  8 

46-67  :  :  l6 

3^-85  ■■  ■■  H 

30-44  :  :  32 

25-93  :  :  40 


14 
'4 
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tiie  oxygen  iacreasing  in  the  proportion  of  8j  twice  8,  3  times  8, 
4  times  8,  and  5  tiroes  8. 

Sometimes  the  proportion  in  vhich  the  elements  unite  is 
rather  less  simple,  two  proportions  of  one  element  combining  with 
3j  5j  or  7  of  tlie  other. 

This  important  law,  which  was  first  clearly  established  by  Dalton, 
was  explained  by  him  by  means  of  his  Atomic  Theory,  Upon  this 
hypothec  the  ultimate  particles  of  each  element  are  considered  to 
be  uniform  in  size  and  in  weight  for  that  element,  and  moreover  to 
be  incapable  of  further  subdivision.  When  bodies  unite  chemically, 
as  the  particles  of  the  same  element  have  all  the  same  size  and  rela- 
tive weight,  the  proportions  in  which  they  combine  must  be  definite  ; 
and  further,  if  they  unite  in  several  different  proportions,  those 
proportions  must  be  simply  related  to  each  other.  Thus,  water 
may  be  conceived  to  be  a  compound  in  which  each  separate  particle 
of  hydrogen  is  united  with  a  single  particle  of  oxygen  j  and  binoxide 
of  hydrogen  would  be  represented  as  consisting  of  a  combination 
of  two  particles  of  oxygen  with  each  particle  of  hydrogen  j  protoxide 
of  nitrogen  would  be  a  compound  of  i  particle  of  nitrt^en  with  i 
particle  of  oxygen  ;  and  nitric  acid  a  combination  of  i  particle  of 
nitn^n  with  5  particles  of  oxygen, 

(11)  This  explanation  will  simplify  the  consideration  of  the 
third  law,  which  is  usually  known  as  the  Law  of  Equivalent  Pro- 
portions. It  may  be  stated  as  follows : — Each  elementary  tvh- 
stance,  in  combining  with  other  elements,  does  so  in  a  fi,xed  propor- 
tion, which  may  be  represented  numerically. 

If  a  certain  proportion  of  au  element,  A,  nnite  with  certain 
other  fixed  quantities  of  different  elements,  B,  C,  D,  &c.,  to  form 
compounds  AB,  AC,  AD,  &c,,  the  quantities  of  B,  C,  and  D  which 
so  unite  with  A  will  also  be  the  quantities  in  which  B  and  C,  C 
and  D,  combine  to  form  compounds  BC,  BD,  CD,  &c. 

This  principle  of  equivalent  proportiou  may  be  illustrated  by 
reference  to  the  experiments  upon  the  displacement  of  the  metals 
from  solutions  of  their  nitrates  by  the  introdaetion  of  some  other 
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metal,  tbe  affinity  of  vbkh  for  tihe  acid  is  stonger  than  tbat  of 
the  metal  with  which  it  is  ah^ady  combined.  When  a  bright 
fliip  of  copper  is  introduced  into  a  aolution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the 
two  metals  change  places,  owing  to  the  stronger  chemical  attrac- 
tion of  the  nitric  acid  for  the  copper  than  for  the  silver;  part  of 
the  copper  is  dissolved,  nitrate  of  copper  is  formed,  and  a  corre- 
sponding quantity  of  silver  is  deposited.  On  making  the  experi- 
ment with  suitable  care,  it  ia  found  that  for  each  ^i-y  grains  of 
copper  dissolved,  io8  of  silver  are  separated  in  crystals.  In  a 
similar  way,  when  a  strip  of  lead  is  jdaced  in  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  copper,  a  deposit  of  metallic  copper  is  separated,  and  for  each 
317  grains  of  copper  thrown  down,  103-6  of  lead  will  have  been 
dissolved ;  whilst,  lastly,  a  strip  of  zinc  ia  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
lead  will  lose  337  grains  in  weight  for  each  103*6  grains  of  lead 
which  cryst^lizes  upon  its  surface. 

From  thia  series  of  esperimeuts  we  leant  that  different  bat 
definite  amounts  of  the  various  metals  are  capable  of  displacing 
each  other;  for  it  appears  that  108  parts  <rf  silver,  317  of  copper, 
103*6  of  lead,  and  32*7  of  zinc,  are  each  capable  of  exactly  supply- 
ing the  place  of  the  other,  in  combination  with  one  uniform 
amount  (54  parts)  of  nitric  acid ;  and,  in  chraaical  langnage,  these 
different  quantities  of  the  metab  are  said  to  be  egtdvalent  to  each 
other.  A  chemical  equivalent  therefore  represents  the  numerical 
amount  of  each  element  which  is  capable  of  supplying  the  place 
of  the  corresponding  quantity  of  any  other  element.  Now  it  is 
remarkable  that  these  numbers  represent  not  only  the  quantity  of 
each  element  which  ia  capable  of  being  substituted  for  other 
elements,  as  in  the  particular  compounds  with  nitric  acid  just 
referred  to,  but  they  represent  also  the  proportions  (or  a  simple 
sub-multiple  of  the  proportions)  in  which  these  elements  unite 
among  themselves  when  they  so  combine  with  each  other.  But 
in  many  cases  the  equivalent  quantities  of  the  elements  cannot  be 
ascertained  in  this  simple  manner  by  direct  substitution,  and  in 
these  instances  recourse  is  had  to  indirect  ^rooeoBa,  such  as  the 
determination  of  the  proportion  in  which  each  elonent  unites  with 
a  fixed  quantity  of  some  other  element,  such  as  oxygen. 

( 1 2)  Tabkg  of  Equivalent  Nimtba't. — Chemists  are  in  the  habit 
of  referring  the  results  obtwaed  by  analysis  to  the  proportioD  con- 
tained in  100  parts  of  the  body  submitted  to  experiment.  rDius 
the  analysis  of  water  furnishes  in  100  parts,  88*9  of  oxygen  and 
ii'i  of  hydrogen;  100  parts  of  lime  contain  28*58  of  o:^gen  and 
71*42  of  the  metal  calcium;  whilst  100  parts  of  potash  consist  of 
T7-02  of  oxygen  and  8198  of  potassium'     These  illustrationa  are 
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sufficient  to  show  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  not  the  same  in 
the  different  compounds ;  but  the  method  of  stating  the  result  is 
not  the  one  best  adapted  to  eshibit  the  numerical  relations  in  their 
simplest  form.  These  relations  are  rendered  much  more  evident 
in  the  folloving  way.  Having  ascertained  the  proportion  of  each 
constituent  in  loo  parts  of  the  various  compounds  which  each 
elementary  body  forms  when  it  combines  with  osygen,  determine 
hy  calculation  the  proportion  in  which  each  element  unites  with 
the  same  fixed  quantity  (say  8  parte)  of  oxygen,  A  series  of  pro- 
portional numbers  will  thus  be  furnished  which  will  represent  the 
ratios  in  which  each  of  the  elements  combines  with  oxygen.  In 
this  manner  it  will  be  seen  that  in  water,  for  each  8  parts  of 
oxygen  i  part  of  hydrogen  is  present : — 

for  88-9  :    II-I    :  :  8  :   l; 

in  lime,  for  each  8  parts  of  oxygen,  3o  of  calcium  are  present : — 

for  28-58  :   7I"42  :  ;  8  :  20; 

and  in  potash,  for  every  8  parts  of  osygen  there  are  39  of  potas- 
sium:— 

for  I7"02  :  83'98  :  :  8  :  395 

I  of  hydrogen,  ao  of  calcium,  and  39  of  potassium,  are  the  equi- 
valent quantities  of  each  of  these  bodies,  which  combine  ^ith 
8  parte  of  oxygen. 

On  the  continent,  many  chemists  still  follow  the  example  of 
Berzelius,  and  assume  100  parts  of  oxygen  as  the  standard 
quantity,  to  which,  in  all  such  calculations,  reference  is  made.  The 
objection  to  this  plan  is,  that  the  numbers  thus  obtained,  and  to 
which  reference  is  constantly  required,  are  inconveniently  large, 
and  consequently  more  difficult  to  retain  in  the  memory,  besides 
frequenUy  involving  fractional  quantities  :  the  number  for  hydrogen 
on  this  scale  is  represented  as  12-5. 

In  this  country  the  combining  number  of  hydrogen  is  made 
the  unit  of  comparison,  a  system  which  has  many  advantages,  and 
which  is  adopted  both  by  Liebig  and  Dumas,  and  generally,  iu 
Germany.  Hydrogen  combines  with  oxygen  in  a  smaller  proportion 
than  any  other  known  substance,  and  the  numbers  representing  the 
equivalents  of  all  other  bodies  may,  for  practical  purposes,  without 
material  error,  be  taken  as  multiples  by  whole  numbers  of  the 
equivalent  of  hydrc^en.  The  equivalent  of  hydrugen  on  this  scale 
is  I,  and  as  one  part  of  hydrogen  is  united  in  water  with  exactly 
eight  parte  of  oxygen,  the  equivalent  number  for  oxygen  is  8. 
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In  the  following  table  the  eletaentary  bubetances  arc  armnged 
alphabetically,  vHh  the  symbol  (15)  tkaed  by  chemists,  affixed  to 
each ;  the  numbers,  as  actually  determined  by  carefiil  experiment, 
both  on  the  hydrogeb  and  oxygen  scale,  are  given  for  oonrenience 
of  reference,  but  the  numbers  on  the  hydrogen  scale  will  he 
adopted  in  this  woi^.  A  lu-ge  proportion  of  the  numbers  are 
either  exactly  multiples  by  a  whole  number  of  the  equivalent  of 
hydrc^n,  or  they  difier  from  such  multiples  so  slightly  bs  to  fafi 
within  the  limits  of  differences  dne  to  experimental  errors.* 

The  nttmbers  on  the  oxygen  scale  may  readily  be  converted  iato 
those  on  the  hydrc^n  scale,  by  dividing  the  oxygen  numbers  by 
12*5,  or,  what  amoonts  to  the  same  thing,  by  multiplying  the 
oxygen  numbers  by  8  and  dividing  by  joo.  The  numbers  of  the 
bydrc^eo  scale  if  multiplied  by  is'j,  give  the  correspoudii^  values 
on  the  oxygen  scale. 

The  names  of  the  elements  which  from  their  raritj'  may  be 
r^arded  as  unimportant  are  given  in  Italics. 

Tkible  of  Elementary  SubBtances  with  their  Equivalents  or 
Atomic  Weights  and  Symbols. 


El™«t. 

r- 

^l^S-rjir-" 

Componndl  wilh  O^ffm.  &<. 

Al 

H=i 

0=100 

Alamiimm 

"375 

■■71-S7 

AI,  0,,  alnmba 

Antimony  (Stibium) 

Sb 

1526;° 

Sb  0,.  antimootc  Mid 

Araenicum 

Ah 

ii° 

Aa  0,,  white  areeuic 

Barium 

Ba 

Ba  0,  bai^ta 

Bi  Cl„  cMoride  of  biraroth 

Bismath 

Bi 

II 

Boron 

B 

lo-n 

B  0,,  boracic  aoid 

Bromina 

Br 

So-; 

Br  0„  bromic  acid 

Caimiuin 

oa 

Sfro 

7oo'o 

Cd  0,  oiide  of  Cadmium 

Calcinm 

Oa 

»5o-o 

Oa  0,  Ume 

Carbon 

c 

60 

750 

C  0„  carbonic  acid 

Ce,  0,,  BSBquioside  of  cerium 

Cerium 

Ce 

460 

57S'<» 

Chlorine 

CI 

355 

ill 

a  0„  cbl(»io  acid 

Chromiom 

Cr 

SSS? 

Cr  0,,  chromic  acid 

Co  CI,  chloride  of  cobalt 

Cobalt 

Co 

a95 

396-87 

Copper  (Cuprnm) 

Cq 

3''75 

Cu  0,  black  oxide  of  copper 

D 

,8'o 

6000 

DiO,  oxide  of  didyJoiam 

Erhi«m 

E 

*  Front  indeed  advanced  the  hjpotheaiB  that  the  coAbinilw  maober  of 

each  element  was  a  multiple  by  a  whole  nnmber  of  that  of  hydrogea,  if  the 
latter  be  assumed  =  i.  ThiB  view,  in  the  form  propounded  by  Front,  is  at 
variaaco  with  the  moat  exact  experimenta  upon  the  chemical  equvalentg  Of  the 
elementa ;  but,  it  has  been  strongly  urged  by  Dumaa,  both  from  hia  own 
experiments,  and  from  those  of  other  accurate  observera,  that  the  combining 
nnmbere  are  alt  mnltiplei  bj  whole  numbers  of  the  ka^  or  of  the  quarter 
eqaivaUnt  o£  hjiiogeu.  1    ^^         Ci(^(io|o 


Table  of  Elemenlary  Substances  with  their  Atomic  WeigMt 
and  Symbols — (Continued). 


Elemmt. 

5 

^"S' 

wSiit;"' 

Conqnnndiwitli  Oi^fn.  Ae. 

P 

H=i 

0=100 

190 

337's 

Ca  F,  flaor  spar 

GIlU»M» 

(H 

1-66 
196-66 

5833 

Gl-O,  gluoina 

Gold  (Annun) 

Au 

2458'33 

AuCl,,  soluble  chloride  of  gold 

Hydrogen 

H 

la-s 

HO,  water 

loW^ 

I 

1370 

•S87S 

I  0„  iodic  acid 

JHdium 

Ir 

9856 

133208 

Ir  U,  protoxide  of  iridium 

Iron  (Ferram) 

Fe 

isS 

3500 

Fe,  0„  red  oxide  of  iron 

La 

460 

5750 

Lead  (Bnmbam) 

Pb 

103-5 

"9375 

Pb  0.  Ulhaige 
1  0  lithia 

Lilhi^ot 

L 

70 

87-5 

IfagDMinm 

Mg 

ia'i6 

1530 

Mg  0,  maeneflia 

Mn  0„  blaak  widd  of  man' 

gauese 

M«ng«»<»e 

Ma 

a7'5 

34375 

Mercnry 

Hg 

lOO'O 

13500 

Hg,  CI,  calomel 

Niotel 

U 

♦80 

6oo-o 

M  0„  moljbdic  acid 

Ni 

:i:i 

368-75 
610-0 

Ni  0,  protoxide  of  nickel 

AmUkm  (CoUmbium) 

Nb 

NbO,,iiiobicaeid 

Kitrogen 

N 

140 

17506 

K  Of.  nitric  acid 

iFoWKnt 

No 

Omhkm 

Os 

995 

ia43'75 

(  Ob  O4,  volatile  oride  of  oa- 

Ssg^i«. 

0 

8-0 

1000 

H  0,  water 

Pd 

53"34 

66S-47 

Pd  0,  oxide  of  palladium 

P 

31-0 

387-5 

Platmnm 

Pt 

9856 

•%f 

Potawium  (KaUttiD) 

£ 

390 

E  0,  potash 

iii«U>» 

Ko 

53- 16 

HV96 

<  Na   CI  +  Eo,  CI,,  double 
(        chloride  with  aodium 

Bu 

sail 

<iS-» 

J        ruthenium 

&&M>.m 

Se 

39'75 

496-87 

Se  0,.  aelenic  acid 

Silioon 

8i 

140 

1730 

Si  0,,  silica 

Ag  CI,  chloride  of  lilvet 

^0,  soda 

SiiTCT  (Areentum) 
Sodium  (Katrium) 

Ag 

>o8-o 

1350-0 

Na 

aS'o 

g-i, 

Sr 

4375 

8r  0.  Btrontia 

Bnlphnr 

8 

rSo 

8  0,.  Bulphnrio  acid 

Tantalam 

Ta 

688 

8600 

Ta  U„  tantalic  acid 

Tellurium 

Te 

64-5 

8o6a5 

Te  0„  tellurio  acid 

Tb 

norinam 

Th 

S9'5 

743-86 

Th  0,  thorina 

Sd 

59'0 

737-5  ' 

Sn  0,.  tinstone 

Ti 

as'o 

3  "-5 

Ti  0,.  titanic  add 

•RtngwteM  (Wi^htm) 

W 

pao 

1 1 50-0 

W  0^  tungjtic  acid 

Uranium 

u 

600 

750-0 

U,  0,,  uranic  acid  ■ 
V  0,.  Tanadio  acid 

V 

68-46 

855-84 

TtMum 

Y 

T0!Tttri8 

Zine 

Zn 

3a"75 

409-37 

Zn  8,  blende 

Zr 

33-58 

419-73 

Zr,  0,,  zircouia* 

*  The  ftadeBtahonld  commit  to  memory  the  atomic  weights  of  thcwe  bodies 
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(13)  The  chief  value  of  a  table  such  as  the  foregoing,  arises 
from  the  circumstance  that,  as  already  mentioned,  it  not  only 
represents  the  quantities  of  the  different  elements  which  unite 
■with  8  parts  of  oxygen,  hut  it  also  indicates  the  simplest  propor- 
tions in  which  they  can  unite  with  each  other,  For  example,  not 
only  do  i  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen,  16  parts  of  sulphur,  and 
39  of  potassium  severally  unite  with  8  parts  of  oxygen,  but  i(S 
parts  of  sulphur  form  a  compound  with  1  part  of  hydrogen,  and 
another  compound  with  39  parts  of  potassium.  Hence  ii5  parts 
of  sulphur  are  in  combination  equivalent  to  8  parts  of  oxygen,  and 
39  of  potassium  to  i  part  of  hydrc^en.  These  numbers  are 
therefore  termed  the  chemical  equivalents  of  the  respective  sub- 
stances which  they  represent.* 

Compound  bodies  unite  with  other  compounds,  just  as  simple 
bodies  unite  with  other  simple  ones,  and  the  combining  numbers 
of  such  compounds  are  represented  by  the  sums  of  the  combining 
numbers  of  idl  the  elements  which  enter  into  their  composition : 
the  combining  number  of  the  compound  can  never  be  less  than 


on  the  hydrogen  bchIb,  whieh  are  not  printed  in  italics.  Those  elements  to 
which  DO  nnmbers  are  attached,  have  been  too  incompletely  studied  to  enable 
the  chemist  to  assign  their  combining  proportions.  A  short  aunimu7  of 
the  principal  data  npon  which  this  tahle  has  been,  constructed  will  he  ffivea 
after  the  special  description  of  the  metals  has  been  completed.  They  rest  chiefly 
upon  the  experiments  of  Berzelios,  and  of  Dumas.  The  papers  of  the  latter 
upon  this  subject  are  contained  in  t\ieAni>alea  de  CAtmie,  iii.  i.  5,  viii.  189. 

*  It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  ideas  chemical  eqaivalent  and 
combining  proportion,  though  the  two  terms  are  ottieu  inaccurately  used  as 
synonymons.  Bodies  can  only  be  correctly  said  to  be  eanivalent  to  each  other 
when  they  cau  be  substituted  for  each  other  in  combmation,  to  form  com- 
pounds more  or  less  analogous ;  and  the  proportion  in  which  they  thus  dis- 
place each  other,  constitutes  their  equiralent  proportion  or  numerical  chemical 
equivalent.  Definite  qnantities  of  silTer,  copper,  iron,  zinc,  and  potassium, 
for  example,  may  be  substituted  one  for  the  other  in  combination  with  a  given 
quantity  of  chlorme.  In  like  manner,  certain  quantities  of  chlorine,  of  bromine, 
and  of  iodine,  may  be  made  to  combine  with  a  given  quantity  of  silver ;  the 
quantity  of  bromine  which  will  displace  the  iodine,  or  that  of  chlorine  which 
will  displace  the  broiuine,  being  the  true  equivalent  quantities  of  these  ele- 
ments, when  compared  with  each  other  :  but,  inasmuch  as  chlorine  and  potas- 
sium cannot  bo  substituted  one  for  the  other  in  any  compound,  the  number 
which  represents  that  proportion  in  which  chlorine  combines  with  potassium, 
cannot,  ai  coni/jareitoi(ft^o(a»»iKni,  properly  be  called  its  equivalent,  but  only 
its  combining  proportion,  although  in  common  chemical  langnage,  the  two 
eipressions  are  used  indiscriminately  one  for  the  other. 

In  the  foregoing  table  the  numbers  ^iven  for  several  of  the  elementary 
bodies  do  not  represent  the  proportions  m  which  they  combine  with  8  parts  of 
oiygen,  but  multiples  of  that  quantity,  aluminum,  antimony,  arsenicum,  bis- 
mutn,  boron,  silicon,  tantalum,  and  zirconium,  forming  the  prmcipal  exceptions. 
The  reasons  which  have  induced  chemists  to  make  this  apparently  anomalous 
Belection  of  the  numbers  given  for  the  atomic  weights  of  these  bodies  cannot 
'■"  "iently  discuBseti  here.    The  following  are  the  numbers  which  would 
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that  sum,  but  sometimes  it  is  a  multiple  of  that  number.  For 
example,  the  combining  numbers  of  the  following  compounds  are 
thus  obtaiaed : — 

Water  (i  Eq.O  =    8  +  i  Eq.H  =   i)  HO   =     9 

Carbonic  Oxide  (i  Eq.O  =8  +  1  Eq.C  =  6)  CO    =  14 

Soda  (lEq.O  =8  +  1  Eq.Na=a3)  NaO=  31 

Carbonic  Acid  (2  Eq.O  =16  +  1  Eq.C  =    6)  COj  =  2a 

HyposulphurousAcidfa  Eq.O  =  16  +  a  Eq.S  =  3a)  SjOg=  48* 

The  law  of  equivalents  holds  good  not  only  between  the  com- 
pounds formed  by  the  union  of  simple  substances  with  each  other, 
but  also  between  the  bodies  formed  by  the  combination  of  com- 
pound substances  with  other  compounds.  Indeed,  the  reactiouB 
between  compounds  often  exhibit  very  striking  exemplifications 
both  of  the  generality  of  this  law  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
may  be  turned  to  useful  account.  The  followiug  example  of  the 
reaction  between  sulphate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  baryta  will 
aflbrd  an  illustration  of  this  kind. 

The  alkali  potash  is  a  substance  consisting  of  39  parts  of 
potassium  united  with  8  of  oxygen ;  its  combining  number  is 
therefore  47.  Now  this  body  unites  with  sulphuric  acid  to  pro- 
duce sulphate  of  potash,  and  forms  a  salt  which  is  perfectly  neu- 
tral in  its  reaction  to  test  papers.  As  the  sum  of  the  chemical 
equivalents  of  the  elements  which  are  united  to  form  sulphuric 
acid  is  40,  we  should  expect  that  sulphate  of  potash  woidd  be 
composed  of  47  of  potash  and  40  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  would 
have  a  combining  number  of  87.  Analysis  justifies  the  correct- 
ness of  this  anticipation. 

In  like  manner  baryta  is  the  oxide  of  the  metal  barium,  and 

represent  the  smallest  proportion  in  wliicti  each  of  the  elementary  bodies  just 
enumerated  combines  with  8  porta  of  oiygen ; — 


Ainminum 

Silicon 

Tantalom 

Antimony 

Bismuth 

Boron 

H  =  i 

=  (*AI) 
=  (*Zr) 
=  (i  Si) 
=  (i  Ta) 

=  (iBo) 

9-13 

70 
344 

103 

40'6 
35-0 
700 
3-6 

The  inbject  of  equivalents  will  be  referred  to  again  when  considering  the 
different  Tarieties  of  salts. 

•  Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  enpected,  the  combining  number  of 
hyposolphniouB  acid  is  not  (0  =  8+  S=^i6)  ^  34,  but  double  that  number,  for 
itiequires^Spartsof  this  acid  to  saturate  31  parts,  or  one  atom  of  soda.     ^^. 
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omitdag  fractions,  it  consists  of  69  parts  of  barium  and  8  of 
oxygen.  Baryta  therefore  has  a  combining  number  of  77.  Baryta, 
like  potash,  may  be  made  to  combine  with  Tarious  acids.  Its 
compound  with  aquflforti»  or  nitric  acid,  fer  example,  consists  of 
77  parts  of  baryta  united  with  54  of  nitric  acid ;  the  combining 
number  of  the  nitrate  of  baryta  is  ther^ore  iji.  Nitrate  ot 
baryta  is  ako  a  perfectly  neutral  salt. 

If  now  we  mix  tc^ether  a  solution  of  87  parts  of  sulphate  of 
potash  with  131  of  nitrate  of  baryta,  a  very  instructive  change 
occurs ; — the  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  change  places :  the  sul- 
phurio  acid  unites  with  the  baryta,  to  produce  sulphate  of  baryta, 
and  the  nitric  acid  unites  with  the  potash,  to  produce  nitrate  of 
potasli ;  the  sulphate  of  baryta  being  insoluble,  is  precipitated  as  a 
white  powder  >  but  the  remarkable  point  is,  that  there  is  neither 
more  nor  leas  sulphuric  acid  than  is  needed  for  the  baryta;  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  nitric  acid  than  is  required  for  exact  union  with 
the  potash  :  40  of  sulphuric  acid  are  therefore  truly  equivalent  to 
54  of  nitric  acid,  or  may  be  substituted  for  the  latter  in  compo- 
sition ;  and  47  of  potash  are  as  truly  equivalent  to  77  of  baryta. 

This  interchange,  or  double  decomposition,  as  it  is  usually 
termed,  is  illustrated  in  the  diagram  that  follows : — 

Before  deoompositicoi.  AiW  deoempoaitioB. 

131  Nitrate      f54  Nitric  Acidx^  (Sulphate  of 

of  Baryta(77     Baryta ^^— —p'  ^^^(Baryta 


87  Sulphate   ("40     Sulphuric  Acid^,,^^\^  ("Nitrate      of 

of  Pota8h(47     Potash . \^  ioi|Potash 

ai8  ai8 

The  solutions  after  mixture  are  still  without  action  either  upon 
litmus  or  turmeric  paper. 

If  instead  of  using  exactly  the  equivalent  quantities  of  the 
two  salts,  an  excess  of  either  had  been  employed, — suppose  that 
100  instead  of  87  parts  of  sulphate  of  potash  had  been  used, — 
this  excess  of  13  parts  would  not  have  influenced  the  result,  but 
would  have  remained  unchanged  in  the  solution.  One  great  ad< 
vantage,  therefore,  that  is  derived  from  the  employment  of  a  scale 
of  equivalents,  is  economy  in  the  use  of  the  materials  employed  in 
the  formation  of  compounds,  since  by  its  means  it  is  possible  to 
calculate  the  esact  proportions  of  the  chemical  agents  which  would 
be  required  in  order  to  obtain  the  full  effect  of  their  mutual  reaction. 

The  law  of  equivalent  proportions  also  forms  the  basis  upon 
which  most  of  the  calculations  in  chemical  aoaljsis  are  founded. 
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Suppose  it  were  desired  to  ascertain  iM  proportion  of  Imryta  pre- 
sent in  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta.  By  collecting  on  a  filter 
the  precipitate  produced  by  adding  sulphate  of  potsah  in  excess  to 
a  given  bulk  of  the  Uquid,  then  drying  and  weighing  the  powder 
with  suitable  precautions,  the  quantity  of  baryta  could  at  once  be 
calculated ;  fbr  it  is  a  necessary  cousequeoce  of  the  law  of  equi- 
valent combiriatioQ  that  every  117  graiii;  of  sulphate  of  baryta 
contain  77  of  baryta.  From  this  result  the  proportion  of  nitrate 
of  bsJiyta  in  solution  could  also  easily  be  deduced,  inasmuch  b$  77 
grains  of  baryta,  for  conversion  into  the  nitrate,  would  require  54 
grains  of  nitric  acid,  and  would  therefore  represent  131  grains  of 
nitrate  of  baryta;  or  117  grains  of  sulphate  of  baryta  would  in- 
dite 131  of  nitrate  of  baryta  in  the  liquid  under  examination. 

The  doctrine  of  chemical  equivalents  receives  an  easy  expla- 
nation upon  Daltou's  atomic  theory,  for  in  his  view  these  equiva- 
lent numbeiB  express  simply  the  relative  weight  of  the  ultimate 
particles  or  atoms  of  each  element. .  Hence  these  numbers  are  often 
spoken  of  under  the  term  of  the  atomic  waghts  of  those  bodies. 

One  or  two  additional  illustrations  .  of  these  priuciples  will 
serve  farther  to  elucidate  them.  If  the  weight  of  the  atom  or 
smallest  particle  of  hydrogen  be  taken  as  unity  or  i,  the  weight 
oi  the  ultimate  particle  of  oxygen  would  be  8,  that  of  zinc  and  of 
collier  (omitting  fractions)  32,  of  lead  104,  and  of  silver  108. 
When  lead  displaces  copper  from  its  solution  ifi  nitric  add,  an 
atom  of  lead  takes  the  place  oi  an  atom  of  copper,  and  104  parts 
by  wpight  of  lead  necessarily  displace  32  of  copper.  So,  again, 
when  an  atom  of  zinc  displaces  one  of  lead,  32  parts  of  einc  are 
diasQtved,  and  104  of  lead  are  deposited.  When  one  atom  of 
oxygen  unites  with  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  the  combination  neces- 
sarily occurs  in  the  proportion  of  8  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen 
with  I  part  of  hydrogen.  When  one  atom  of  oxygen  unites  with 
one  atom  of  lead  to  form  oside  of  lead,  these  elements  necessarily 
combine  by  weight  in  the  proportion  of  8  parts  of  oxygen  to  IC4 
of  lead,  and  so  ou.  A  similai  process  occurs  in  the  combination 
of  compounds  with  other  compounds.  So  that  the  combining 
JMoportion  of  each  of  the  oxides  just  mentioned,  since  it  must 
contain  an  atom  of  each  of  its  constituents,  could  not  be  less  than 
tbe  sum  of  tjieir  united  weights  :  9  in  the  case  of  water,  and  112 
in  th^  of  oxide  of  lead. 

(14)  Law  nf  Volumes. — When  bodies  are  capable  of  assuming 
the  form  of  gas  or  vapour,  a  very  aim];de  relation  has  been  observed 
between  the  volumes  or  bulks  of  any  two  gases  which  combine 
tt^ether.     It  has  been  found,  for  example,  that  the  gases  unite 
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together  either  in  the  proportion  of  equal  bulks,  or  elee  that  two 
measures,  or  volumes  of  the  gas  which  may  be  distinguished  as  A, 
combine  with  one  measure  of  a  second  gas,  which  may  be  called 
B,  or  that  three  measures  of  A  unite  with  one  measure  of  B,  or 
sometimes  that  three  measures  of  A  unite  with  two  of  B.  Some 
simple  proportion  of  this  kind  is  always  observed  between  the 
Tolumes  of  two  gases  which  enter  into  combination.  The  cause 
of  this  uniformity  depends  upon  the  circumstance  that  the  che- 
mical equivalent  of  each  elementary  substance  forms  a  volume  of 
gas  or  vapour,  which,  under  similar  conditions  of  temperature  and 
pressure,  occupies  either  the  same  bulk,  or  else  double  the  bulk  of 
that  of  some  element  taken  as  the  standard  of  comparison. 

For  example,  taking  a  number  of  grains  of  each  element  which 
corresponds  with  its  equivalent  number : — 

Cnbic  Inches. 
8  grains  of  oxygen,  at  60*  F.  and  30  inches  Bar.  =  »3'33 

I  grain  of  hydrogen =  46*66 

35'5  grains  of  chlorine =  46-66 

14  grains  of  nitrogen =  46'66 

and  so  on. 

An  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  of  chlorine,  or  of  nitrogen,  there- 
fore, occupies  double  the  volume  of  an  equivalent  of  oxygen. 
Oxygen  is,  consequently,  16  times  as  heavy  as  hydrc^en.  The 
combini^  volume  of  any  gas  or  vapour  is  the  relative  bulk  which' 
it  occupies  when  compared  with  the  bulk  of  an  equivalent  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  under  similar  circumstances  of  temperature  and 
pressure :  thus  —  the  combining  volume  of  oxygen  being  i,  or 
unity,  that  of  hydrogen,  of  chlorine,  or  of  nitrogen  will  be  3. 

Combination  by  volume,  therefore,  is  to  be  carefiilly  distin- 
guished  from  combination  by  weight.  In  each  case  the  propor- 
tions are,  however,  equally  definite. 

After  the  union  of  the  gases  with  each  other,  the  bulk  of  the 
compound,  though  it  is  often  less  than  the  joint  bulk  of  the  two 
separate  gases,  yet  bears  a  simple  relation  to  it.  It  may  happen 
that  the  two  gases  combine  without  undergoing  any  change  of 
volume ;  or  three  measures  of  the  gases  may  become  condensed 
into  the  space  of  two ;  or  three  measures  may  occupy  the  bulk  of 
one  measure ;  or,  again,  two  volumes  may  be  condensed  into  the 
space  of  one  volume. 

The  mode  of  combination  of  hydrogen  with  oxygen  may  be 
taken  as  an  illustration  of  some  of  these  points.  Hydrogen  gas 
unites  with  oxygen  gas  in  the  formation  of  water,  in  the  propqr- 
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tion  of  two  Tolumes  of  hydrogen  to  one  volume  of  osygen. 
This,  therefore,  corresponds  by  weight  to  one  part  of  hydrogen  and 
eight  parts  of  oxygen.  The  steam  produced  by  their  union, 
however,  instead  of  occupying  the  space  of  three  volumes,  is  con- 
densed into  that  of  two ;  but  the  weight  of  the  steam  formed  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  united  weights  of  the  osygen  and  of  the  hy-  . 
drogen  which  have  entered  into  its  composition. 

Compound  gases  and  vapours,  in  combining,  follow  the  same 
r^ul&rity  and  simplicity  in  the  proportions  by  volume  in  which 
they  unite,  as  is  observed  to  prevail  among  elementary  bodies ;  and 
the  compounds  resulting  from  such  union,  when  gaseous,  or  con- 
vertible into  vapour,  exhibit  the  sajne  equally  simple  ratio  in  bulk 
to  that  of  their  components. 

(15)  Symbolic  Notation. — Before  proceeding  further,  it  will  be 
advantageous  to  describe  the  principles  of  notation,  as  applied  in 
the  construction  of  chemical  formulie.  This  notation  constitutes  a 
kind  of  short-hand,  which  materially  facilitates  the  representation 
of  chemical  changes,  since  it  greatly  abridges  the  labour  of  de- 
scription, and  with  a  little  practice,  enables  the  student  to  trace  at 
a  glance  reactions  even  of  a  complicated  character.  Its  employ, 
ment  has,  in  fact,  become  indispensable  both  to  the  teacher  and  to 
the  pupil. 

Every  elementary  substance  is  represented  by  a  symbol,  consist- 
ing of  the  first  letter  of  its  Latin  name ;  in  cases  where  more  than 
one  element  has  the  same  initial,  a  second  distinguishing  letter  is 
added.  These  symbols,  when  used  singly,  always  represent  one 
atom  of  the  body  which  they  indicate.  The  symbol  O,  therefore, 
stands  for  one  atom  of  oxygen ;  H,  for  one  atom  of  hydrogen  j  C, 
for  one  atom  of  carbon,  and  so  on. 

A  compound  body,  composed  of  single  atoms  of  its  constituents, 
is  represented  by  writing  the  two  symbols  side  by  side  j  thus  HO 
indicates  one  atom  of  water. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  express  more  than  one  atom  of  a  body, 
the  object  may  be  attained  either  by  prefixing  the  requisite  number 
to  the  symbol,  as  2  H,  two  atoms  of  hydrogen ;  or,  as  is  more 
usual,  by  writing  a  small  figure  to  the  right  of  the  letter  below  the 
line,  aa  Hj ;  HOa,  would  indicate  binoside  of  hydrc^en,  composed 
of  I  atom  of  hydrc^en  and  a  atoms  of  oxygen ;  COj,  carbonic  acid, 
composed  of  i  atom  of  carbon  and  3  atoms  of  oxygen. 

Secondary  compounds,  such  as  salts,  are  expressed  in  an  analo- 
gous way,  the  base  being  always  placed  first,  CaO  +  COj  represent- 
ing one  equivalent  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Frequently  a  comma  is 
placed  between  the  two  compounds  instead  of  the  a^braic  sign  + . 
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Carbonate  of  lime  may  be  written  CaO,  CO^  This  mode  is  uanally 
adopted  to  express  a  more  intimate  union  tb&n  when  the  sign  +  is 
used.  Sometimes  a  period  is  used  to  indicate  a  mode  of  uoiou 
less  intimate  than  that  represented  hy  a  comma,  hut  more  so  than 
that  implied  hy  the  sign  + .  Thus,  in  the  formula  for  cvystallized 
alum,  KO,  SOj  .  AlaO,,  3  SO, +  34  HO,  the  compound  AljOg, 
5  SO3  is  supposed  to  be  more  intimately  united  with  KO,  SOg  than 
the  14  HO,  which  may  be  readily  expeUed  by  heat.  Where  it  is 
necessary  to  indicate  more  than  one  equivalent  of  a  compoond,  the 
whole  formula  of  that  compound  is  included  in  a  bracket,  and  pre- 
ceded by  the  indicating  number.  Thus  three  equivalenta  of  car-. 
bonate  of  lime  would  be  written  3  (CaO,  CO^.  The  figure  prefixed 
multiplies  nothing  beyond  the  symbols  included  within  the  bracket. 
Frequently  the  employment  of  brackets  is  neglected,  and  then  the 
figures  multiply  all  the  symbols  included  between  them  and  the 
next  comma,  or  sign  of  addition. 

A  very  little  practice  will  make  these  various  modifications 
familiar  to  the  mind.  To  expedite  the  acquisition  of  this  know- 
ledge, the  studeut  will  find  it  advantageous  to  exercise  himself  in 
the  expression  of  chemical  changes  by  symbols,  whenever  the 
epportuuity  occurs,  until  he  is  thoroughly  acquiunted  with  their 
sigoifiCBtion  and  use.  The  reaction  between  nitrate  of  baryta  and 
sulphate  of  potash  (13),  m^ht  he  expressed  hy  symbols  in  a  single 
line,  which,  if  the  combining  numbers  of  the  elements  concerned 
were  fixed  in  the  memory,  would  convey  all  the  information  of  a 
minute  description,  thus — 

Sulphate  of  potash.    Nitrate  of  b«7ta.  SalphHte  of  baryta.  NitTat«  of  potuk. 
KO,  SO3       +       BaO,NO(  yield  BaO,  SO3     +     KO,  NO, 


CHAPTER  II. 

VEIOSTS  AND    H£ASCRES — SPBCIPIC    GOAVITT. 

(16)  Weights  and  Measuret. —T!h.e  fijundation  of  all  accuracy  ia 
experimental  science  consists  in  the  possibility  of  detenoining  with 
exactness  the  quantity  and  the  hulk  of  those  suhatances  which  are 
submitted  to  examination.  In  the  force  of  gravity  we  possess  an 
unvarying  standard  of  comparison.  A  poimd  weight,  for  example, 
at  the  same  spot  of  the  earth's  surface,  is  invariably  attracted 
towards  the  earth  with  the  same  foree,  so  that  its  weight  is  uni- 
formly the  same  at  that  spot. 

The  force  of  gravity  diminishes  tjlowly  from  the  pole  to  the 
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eqiia.t'x.  A  msaa  of  matter  which  vonld  compress  a  epring  vith 
ft  force  equal  to  that  0/194  lb.  at  the  equator,  woald  act  npoD  it 
with  a  fbree  of  195  lb.  at  the  poles.  This  di^renee  would  not,  of 
course,  be  perocired  m  the  ordinary  mode  of  weighing  "by  the 
boIaDee,  a»  both  the  weights  and  the  body  weighed  wonld  be  mmi- 
lariy  and  equally  affect^. 

The  comeaOQ  pioeesB  of  wenghing  consists  in  estimating  the 
tottse  with  which  any  given  mass  ii»  attracted  towards  the  earth,  by 
comparison  with  other  known  quantities  of  matter,  arbitrarily 
sdeeted  for  the  purpose ;  consequently,  the  we^bt  of  a  body  is  the 
expression  in  terms  of  the  standard  so  selected,  of  the  exact  amount 
of  force  which  is  required  to  {^erent  the  body  under  examination 
from  iUling  to  the  ground. 

The  standard  oS  weight  nsed  in  this  country  is  the  avoirdupois 
ponnd,  which  is  Bubdivided  into  7000  grains. 

The  system  of  weights  is  connected  vith  the  measures  of  capa^ 
city  in  nse  in  this  country,  through  the  medium  of  the  Imperial 
gallon;  which  is  defined  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  year  1A24 
to  be  a  measure  containing  10  lb.  ayoirdnpois  (^  distilled  water, 
weighed  in  air  at  a  temperature  of  62°  F.,  the  barometer  standing 
at  30  inches.  The  gallon  of  distilled  water,  th^^ore,  contains 
70,000  grains. 

These  measures  of  capacity  are  related  to  those  of  length  by 
the  determination  that  a  gallon  contains  2^']^2^6  cubic  inches. 
A  oubic  inch  of  distilled  water  weighs,  in  air  at  62°,  with  the  baro- 
nets at  30  inches,  252-456  grains ;  m  vacuo  (23)  it  weighs  252722 
grains.  The  standard  of  length  is  the  yard  measure,  and  is  sub- 
divided  into  35  inches.* 

(17)  French  System  of  Weights  and  Meamrea. — The  French 
system  of  weights  and  measures  is  connected  t<^thcr  in  a  manner 
&r  vaore  philosophical  than  the  foregoing;  and,  as  it  is  the  one 
generally  adopted  by  scientific  men  abroad,  and  is  gradually  being 
introduced  into  the  writings  of  men  of  science  in  this  country,  it 
is  essential  that  the  principles  upon  wliich  it  is  baaed  should  be 
nnderstood. 

The  standard  of  reference  is  a  measurement  of  one  of  the  great 
circlee  encompassing  the  earth  itself.  The  ten-millionth  part  of  a 
quadrant  of  the  meridian  constitutes  the  unit  of  the  system.    This 


*  In  order  iiirtheT  to  connect  tbe  measnrei  of  len^  with  those  of  weiftht. 
Captain  Eater  determined  the  lengtli  of  a  seconds  pendulum,  the  osoillstion* 
of  which  are  produced  by  the  •otion  of  the  force  of  gmrity.    The  length  of  a 

CiDdnlum,  which  beats  seconds  at  the  level  of  the  sea  t»  vacuo,  ana  in  tho 
titodfl  of  Greenwich,  he  found  to  be  Z9'^Z9^9  inches.  0 
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qiiadrantal  arc  was  fixed  at  6213  miles  and  T450  yards  English 
meafiure ;  consequently  the  ten-miUiontli  part  of  this,  the  metre, 
is  equivaleot  to  39*37079  English  inches,  nearly  3^  inches  more 
than  our  standard  yard,  or  a  fraction  of  an  inch  longer  than  the 
seconds  pendulum.  This  metre  is  subdivided  into  tenths,  called 
decimetre! ;  hundredths,  or  cen/tme^re*;  and  thousaadths,  or  tniW- 
metrei.  A  millimetre  amounts  very  nearly  to  iVth  of  an  English 
inch,  and  a  centimetre  to  nearly  yths  of  an  inch,  A  Hlometre,  or 
thousand  metres,  nearly  i  of  an  Englbh  mile,  is  employed  in 
many  parts  of  France  as  the  ordinary  road  measure.  Fig.  3  repre- 
sents a  decimetre  subdivided  into  centimetres,  one  of  vhich  is  sab- 
divided  into  millimetres,  compared  with  English  inches.  The 
measures  of  capacity  are  connected  with  those  of  length  by  making 
the  unit  of  capacity  in  this  series  a  cube  of  a  deci- 
-"^•^-3-  metre,  or  3*937  English  inches  in  the  side;  this 
'  "iZr*  which  is  termed  a  litre,  is  equal  to  1765  Imperial 
pints,  or  rather  more  than  1^  English  pints.  The 
litre  is  again  subdivided  into  tenths,  or  dedlitret,  and 
hundredths,  or  centilitres;  and  finally,  the  system  of 
weights  is  connected  with  both  the  preceding,  by 
taking  as  its  unit  the  weight  of  a  cubic  ceutimetre 
of  distilled  water,  at  the  temperature  of  39°'^  F.;  it 
weighs  i5'433  English  grains.  The  ffrawune,  as  this 
quantity  is  called,  is  further  subdivided  into  tenths, 
or  decigrammes;  hundredths,  01  centigrammes;  and 
thousuidths,  or  milligrammes;  and  its  higher  multiple, 
1000  grammes,  forma  the  kilogramme.  The  kilo- 
gramme is  the  commercial  nnit  of  weight,  and  is 
something  less  than  2^  lb.  avoirdupois,  being  15432*3 
English  graios.  The  litre,  as  it  consists  of  1000  cubic 
ceatimetres  of  water,  at  39°'2,  contains  exactly  a 
kilogramme  of  water,  and  is  equivalent,  at  39°'2,  to 
6i'034  cubic  inches  English. 

(18)  The  Balance. — The  familiar  operation  of 
weighing,  is  for  most  part  ejected  by  means  of  the 
balance. 

This   instrument    consists  essentially  of   an  in- 
flexible bar,  delicately  suspended  at  a  point  exactly 
midway  between  its  extremities,  from  which  depend 
the  scale-pans ;  in  one  of  these  the  weights,  in  the 
other  the  objects  to  be  weighed,  are  placed.    When  the  balance  is 
in  equilibria,  the  arms  of  the  beam  assume   a  direction  perfectly 
horizontal.    The  main  points  requiring  attention  are — ist.  Equality 
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in  tbe  lengths  of  the  armB  of  the  beam ;  sndj  BaBpension  of  the 
lever  just  above  its  centre  of  gravity;  and  3rd,  care  that  the  fric- 
tion at  the  points  of  suspension  both  of  the  beam  and  of  the  scale- 
pans  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  points  of  support  in  delicate 
balances  are  usually  made  of  fine  edges  of  hardened  steel,  which 
bear  against  Hat  polished  plates  of  agate.  Provided  that  the  sus- 
pensions be  sufficiently  delicate,  it  is  easy,  by  the  process  of 
double  weighing,  to  obtain  exact  weighings  by  means  of  a  balance 
the  arms  of  which  are  not  equal.  For  this  purpose,  the  material 
to  be  weighed  is  accurately  balanced  with  shot,  sand,  or  any  other 
convenient  substance ;  it  is  then  removed  from  the  pan,  and  weights 
substituted,  until  the  sand  or  shot  remaining  in  the  other  pan  is 
again  accurately  counterpoised :  the  number  of  weights  needed 
will  show  the  weight  of  the  substance  under  esperimeut.  In  all 
delicate  experiments  the  balance  must  be  screened  from  currents 
of  air,  and  the  bodies  weighed  must  have  sensibly  the  same  tem- 
perature as  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  otherwise  currents 
of  air,  ascending  or  descending  within  the  case,  will  be  produced, 
and  they  will  impur  the  accuracy  of  the  observation.  A  good 
balance  will  indicate  a  difference  of  weight  equal  to  about  iW.inrs 
of  what  it  will  carry  in  each  pan. 

Specific  Gravity. 
(19)  If  equal  bulks  of  matter  of  different  kinds  be  compared 
together,  they  will  be  found  to  differ  very  greatly  in  weight. 

lb.  Grains. 

loo  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen  will  weigh  2-14  ■ 

„  „  of  air  „  31-00 

„  „  of  water  „  3'6o4  25346-00 

„  „  of  iron  „  28'iio 

„  „  of  platinum        „  75'68o 

Platinum,  the  heaviest  body  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is 
upwards  of  200,000  times  as  heavy,  bulk  for  bulk,  as  hydrogen, 
which  is  the  lightest  material  known. 

The  comparisonof  the  weights  of  equal  bulks  of  different  bodies, 
when  referred  to  a  uniform  standard,  constitutes  their  specific 
gravity,  or  relative  weight,  i.e.,  the  weight  which  ia  specific  or 
peculiar  to  each  kind  of  matter.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  body 
forms  one  of  its  most  important  and  distinguishing  physical  cha- 
raeters.  The  mineral  iron  pyrites,  for  instance,  is  in  colour  almost 
exactly  like  gold ;  but  it  is  at  once  distinguished  from  the  precious 
metal  by  the  differeuce  in  specific  gravity,  an  equal  bulk  of  gold 
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beiDg  Dcarly^  four  times  aa  heavy.  The  nuiubera  'used  to  represent 
the  specific  gravity  of  Bolids  or  U^iida  are  obtained  by  comparing  a 
known  weijght  of  the  body  oudear  experiment,  with  Uie  weigbtof  aa 
equal  bulk  of  distilled  water,  which  has  been  selected  as  the  standard 
of  reference.  In  this  country  the  experiment  is  made  at  a  tem- 
perature of  60°  F.  For  gases  a>d  vapoun,  atmospheric  air  at  60% 
while  the  barometer  stands  at  50  inches,  is  employed  as  the 
standard.*  For  the  purpose  of  calculataag  tiie  specific  gravity  of 
any  substance)  solid  or  liquid,  it  is  therefore  simply  necessary  to 
'ascertain,  first,  the  weight  of  tihe  body  in  question,  then  that  of  an 
equal  bnlik  of  water.  When  this  is  done,  we  (Atain  by  simple 
proportion  tbe  specific  gravity  of  the  body  midu:  examination, 
that  of  water  being  naaumed  as  i .  If,  as  is  the  case  with  a  iaxge 
number  of  solids,  they  are  heavier  than  water,  the  specific  gravity 
merely  telk  bow  many  times  'heavier  they  ate  Haa  their  own  biidk 
of  that  liqind : — 

Weight  of  \  /  Specific  gravity  \  -Weight  of  \  i-  Specific 
equal  bulk  >  '•  <  of  water.  f  ■  ■  ■!  ^>ody  in  J  :  ■?  gravity 
of  water   v      \  i-ooo  ;        '        air.       J      \    required, 

(20]  The  determination  of  the  weights  of  equal  bulks  of  liquids 
and  of  water  is  easily  made  in  the  following  manner : — ^Take  a 
light  bottle  furnished  with  a  stopper,  and  weigh  it  when  empty ; 
fill  it  with  water,  and  weigh  it  again ;  the  difierence,  of  course,  will 
be  the  weight  of  the  water  which  it  coutains.  Smpty  the  bottle, 
rinse  it  out  with  a  little  of  the  liquid  for  trial,  then  fill  it  with  the 
liquid,  and  weigh.  On  deducting  the  weight  of  the  bottle,  we 
obtain  the  weight  of  a  bulk  of  liquid  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the 
water.  Id  practice  it  is  u&ual  to  employ  a  bottle  that  holds  exactly 
1000  grains  of  distilled  water  at  60°,  aa  when  the  bottle  is  filled 
with  the  liquid  under  trial,  the  weight  in  grains  of  the  liquid  re- 
presents the  specific  gravity  at  once,  without  calculation.  For 
convenience,  a  counterpoise  of  brass  is  adjusted  60  the  weight  of 
tbe  empty  bottle.  Suppose  tbe  counterpoised  botUe,  which  when 
filled  witb  water  weighs   1000  grains  in  addition  to  the  .oounter- 


*  nnfortanatelj  the  HtHndard  tetnperatnre  bdcI  pressure  ado|ited  in  France 
difiers  from  tiiat  employed  in  England.  In  France,  ^3°  F.  is  the  teoipe- 
rature  ;  and  760  millnnetres,  or  ag-^32  inches  is  the  height  of  the  barometer 
which  is  assumed  as  the  ataudard.  The  unit  of  density,  however,  is  the  volume 
of  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  not  at  33°,  but  at.  39°'2,  the  point  of  maximum 
density  of  this  liquid.    (137.) 

These  relations  are  much  more  complex  than  those  adopted  in  Ekielond ; 
though  in  the  cose  of  liquids  and  gases  there  is  an  advantage  in  the  ucilitj 
of  securing  a  unifona  temperature  of  33°  at  all  times,  by  the  use  of  melting 
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poite,  to  be  filled  wrth  pure  alcdiol;  it  will  now  irei^  only  792- 
grains,  and  the  specific  g;ravity  of  the  alcohol  will  be  0*792  ;  Sor 
I0C30  :  I'ooo  ::  79a  :  0792.  The  same  bottle  fiUed  with  o3 
of  vitriol  wotild  weigh  1S45  graios.  Its  specific  gravity  would 
therefore  be  repieamted  sis  1*845. 

For  accorate  pniposai,  a  Bask  a£  tlie  uiiiexed 
form  (fig.  4)  is  preferable  to  all  others ;  a  mai^  at  I 
a,  in  the  contraded  portioa  of  the  nedk,  indioates  I 
the  level  occupied  by  1000  grains  of  water  at  60°.  '. 
The  flask  filled  with  the  liquid   under  trial,  a  little  ' 
above  this  mark,  is  then  placed  For  an  hour  in  water, 
which  mnst  be  maiataised  at  60°.      At  the  end  of  I 
that  time  the  superfluous  liquid  in  the  flask  is  drawn  - 
oS  by  meaiB  of  a  pipette  till  it  stands  exactly  at  I 
the  level  of  the  mark ;  the  stopper  is  ins^*ted,  and  I 
the  weight,  after  careful  drying  of  the  outside,  is 
taken.  Bottles  which  contain  only  100  or  300  grains 
up  to  the  gntdoation  on   tire  neck,  may  often  be  ewployeS  vrith 
advantage  instead  of  the  larger  one. 

The  determinataon  of  the  specific  gravity  of  g^ses  is  the  Mme 
in  principle ;  a  flask  -or  globe  is  wf%hed  -when  empty,  again  when 
filled  Ivith  air,  and  a  third  time,  nlies  tiie  gas  under  trial  has 
besL  sabstititted  for  atmospheric  tar.  Gases,  however,  are  liable 
to  considemble  changes  of  bulk  &om  slight  variations  of  external 
citcomatances ;  hence,  in  taking  their  specific  gravity,  certain  pre* 
osutioDs  are  necessary,  which  will  be  folly  described  farther  on 
(140). 

(21)  With  solids,  a  dif-  ^»-  8- 

ferent,  but  not  less  simple 
method  b  adopted,  though 
resting  on  a  principle  by  no 
means  so  obrlons.  This 
principle  was  one  of  the 
great  discoveries  of  Archi- 
medes ;  it  may  be  thus  ex- 
plained :— When  b  body  is 
plunged  beneath  the  sOr&oe 
of  a  Jiqaid  it  obviously  dis- 
plaoef  n.  bulk  of  such  liquid 
equal  ^  to  itself,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  pressed  npon  or 
supported  in  the  liquid,  with 
a  force  exactly  equal  to  that  DqitizscbyGoOQlc 
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with  which  the  particles  of  the  liquid  were  supported,  when  they 
previously  occupied  its  place;  the  solid  will  therefore  appear  to  have 
lost  weight  exactly  equivalent  to  that  of  the  bulk  of  liquid  which  it 
occupies.  The  operation  required  for  ascertaining  the  specific 
gravity  consists,  therefore,  in  weighing  the  solid  in  air,  then  having', 
as  in  fig.  5,  suspended  it  by  a  horsehair  irom  the  scale-pan,  placing 
it  in  distilled  water  at  60°,  and  again  weighing ;  the  difference  of 
the  two  weights  will  be  that  of  its  own  bulk  of  water. 

A  piece  of  lead  for  instance,  weighs  in  air     ,     .     820  grains. 
„  „  „  in  water .     .     749  grains. 

Loss :  being  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water.    7 1  grains. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  lead  is  obtained  from  these  data  by 
the  application  of  proportion,  in  the  following  manner : — 

71  :  I'ooo  ::  820  :  X  (=   11*54  sp.  gr.  of  lead.) 

The  rule  for  obtaining  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid  may 
therefore  be  expressed  in  the  following  terms :  divide  the  weight  of 
the  body  in  air  by  the  loss  which  it  experiences  when  weighed  in 
water ;  the  quotient  is  the  required  specific  gravity.  The  experi- 
mental proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  principle,  viz.,  that  the 
solid  loses  weight  equal  to  that  of  the  water  which  it  displaces,  is 
easily  given.  Take  a  solid  metallic  cylinder  which  accurately  (its, 
and  completely  fills,  the  cavity  of  a  cylindrical  cup ;  counterpoise  the 
two  when  suspended  in  air  from  one  extremity  of  the  balance 
beam.  Then  withdraw  the  metallic  plug,  and  suspend  it  by  a  hair 
to  a  hook  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  which  must  still  remain 
attached  to  the  balance,  and  place  the  plug  so  suspended  in  dis- 
tiUed  water;  the  counterpoise  will  now  be  much  too  heavy;  (ill 
the  cylindrical  cup  with  water — (add,  that  is,  the  weight  of  a  bulk 
of  water  equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  plug,)  and  the  equipoise  will  be 
restored. 

Occasionally  it  happens  that  a  knowledge  of  the  specific  gravity 
of  a  body  in  the  form  of  a  powder  is  required ;  in  such  a  case 
the  method  of  taking  the  specific  gravity  requires  to  he  slightly 
modified.  Suppose  it  be  desired  to  find  the  specific  gravity  of  a 
species  of  sand,  we  may  proceed  as  follows : — take  a  bottle  which 
contains,  when  full,  a  known  weight  of  distilled  water,  1000  grains, 
for  example ;  weigh  into  it,  when  empty,  a  quantity,  e.  g.,  150 
grains',  of  sand.  Supposing  that  the  sand  bad  not  displaced  anv 
water,  the  bottle  when  filled  up  with  that  liquid,  would  now 
weigh  1150  grains;  but  on  actually  weighicig  the  bottle  after  it 
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litis  beea  filled  up,  it  is  found  that  the  water  and  sand  together 
weigh  only  1096  grains;  the  sand  therefore  has  displaced  54  grains 
of  water.  We  have  thus  the  data  for  calculating  the  specific 
grarity  of  the  sand,  viz, 

54  :  I'ooo  ::   150  :  x  {=2764),  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sand. 

If  the  substance  be  soluble  in  vater,  it  must  be  weighed  in  air  as 
usu^ ;  then  in  spirit  of  wine,  in  oil  of  turpentine,  or  in  some  liquid 
which  does  not  dissolve  it,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  known. 
If  the  body  be  so  light  as  to  float  in  water,  it  must  be  first 
weighed  in  air,  and  then  attached  to  a  solid,  the  weight  of  which 
in  water  has  been  ascertained,  and  which  is  sufficiently  heavy  to 
keep  the  lighter  body,  when  fastened  to  it,  beneath  the  surface ; 
the  weight  in  water  of  the  two  united  bodies  is  then  determined, 
and  the  result  thus  obtained  is  deducted  from  the  weight  of  the 
heavier  solid  in  water :  if  to  this  remainder  the  weight  of  the  light 
body  in  air  be  added,  we  are  furnished  with  the  weight  of  a  bulk 
of  water  equal  to  that  of  the  lighter  solid,  and  have  the  data  for 
calculating  the  specific  gravity  by  proportion,  in  the  usual  manner. 

(32)  The    Hydrometer. — ^Another    method    of 
taking    the    specific   gravity    of    liquids,    consists         j,      , 
in   the  use   of  the  instrument    called  the  hydro- 
meter   or    areometer^     The  hydrometer    {fig.    6) 
consists  of  a  graduated   scale,  which   is  made  to 
float    vertically   in    the   liquid,    by    means    of   a 
hollow  ball   of  glass   or   brass  counterpoised    by 
a    duly    adjusted    weight    attached   to   the  lower 
end  of  the  instrument.     A   portion   of  the  stem 
of  the  instrument  must   always  float  above    the 
sur&ce    of    the    liquid   the    specific    gravity     of 
which  is  to  be  determined.     It  is  obvious,  that 
when  placed  in  any  liquid  contained  in  a  vessel 
of   sufficient    depth,    it    will    sink    until    it    has 
displaced  a  bulk  of  liquid  equal  to  its  own  weight ;  in  a  dense 
liquid  it  will  sink   to  a  smaller  depth,  in  a  lighter  liquid  it  will 
sink  to  a  greater  extent ;  an  additional  portion  of  the  stem  being 
in  the   latter  case  immersed,  until  it  has  displaced   a  sufficient 
additional  quantity  of  the  liquid  to  compensate  for  the  diminished 


•  The  term  hydrometer  means  water  or  liquid  measurer,  from  Zhap,  water, 
and  ftirpov,  a  measure ;  areometer  is  derived  from  apaiis,  rare,  and  itirpov, 
Tftbles  of  Baum^'g  aud  Twaddell'e  hydrometers  will  be  found  ia  the  Appendix, 
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density  of  the  liquid  under  trial.  The  instrument  may  either  be 
supplied  with  a  scale  graduated  upon  the  stem  by  trial  in  liquids 
of  known  specific  gravity,  ao  aa  to  give  the  result  by  mere  inspec- 
tion, or  an  arbitrary  scale  of  equal  parts  may  be  used,  and  the 
values  indicated  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  tables  con- 
structed for  the  purpose.  In  practice,  it  is  found  convenient  to 
employ  two  instruments,  one  graduated  for  liquids  lighter  than 
vs,ter,  another  for  those  which  are  heavier;  the  need  of  an  incou- 
venient  length  of  stem  is  thus  obviated. 

The  hydrometer  is,  with  suitable  precautions,  capable  of 
affording  very  accurate  results.  A  particular  form  of  the  instru-  - 
raent,  known  as  Sikeg's  hydrometer,  is  employed  by  the  Excise  for 
determining  the  strength  of  spirituous  liquors.  The  ordinary  glass 
instruments,  however,  only  fnmish  approximations  to  the  truth,  - 
which  arc  quickly  obtained,  and  for  the  common  purposes  of  the 
arts  are  sufBciently  exact. 

(33)  Correctioa  of  Weighta  taken  in  Air. — The  apparent  weight 
of  every  substance  io  the  atmosphere  (that  is,  the  force  with  which 
it  appears  to  be  drawn  to  the  earth),  is  always  a  little  less  than  its 
actual  weight,  because  the  air  presses  upon  and  supports  the  body 
with  the  same  force  with  which  it  would  support  a  portion  of  air 
of  the  same  bulk  as  the  body  itself.  The  weight  of  this  displaced 
portion' of  air  may  easily  be  ascertained,  if  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  body  be  known ;  for  from  the  observed  weight  of  the  body,  we 
can  calculate  directly  the  weight  of  an  equal  hulk  of  water,  and 
sir-th  of  this  weight  will  give  the  weight  of  a  corresponding  bulk 
of  air  at  mean  temperature  and  pressure.  This  weight  must  be- 
added  to  that  actually  found ;  at  the  same  time  a  similar  and 
opposite  correction  will  be  required  for  the  metallic  weights  used 
in  the  experiment,  because  they  will  also  appear  to  be  lighter  than 
they  realty  are ;  and  an  amount  of  weight  greater  than  the  true  one 
will  he  required  to  effect  the  counterpoise.  If,  therefore,  the  - 
weights  have  the  same  specific  gravity  as  the  body  counterpoised, 
the  two  corrections  will  neutralize  each  other;  hut  if,  as  in  weigh- 
ing gases,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  them,  the  correction 
will  he  one  of  importance.  The  true  weight  sought  will  be  thus 
obtiuned : — Add  to  the  weight  of  the  body  in  air  the  weight  of  the 
bulk  of  air  which  it  has  displaced,  and  deduct  from  this  the  weight . 
of  the  bulk  of  aii  displaced  by  the  weights  employed. 

The  correctness  of  the  foregoing  observations  admits  of  an  easy 
experimental  illustration.  If  a  light  body,  such  as  a  piece  of  cork, 
be  suspended  in  tur  from  one  end  of  a  scale  beam,  and  he  counter- 
poised at  the  other  by  a  metaliic  weightj  then  on  placing  the  appa- 
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ratus  under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  and  eshansting  the  air, 
the  cork  will  g^radually  acquire  the  prepondentnce ;  but  ob  again 
admitiiiig  the  air,  the  eqnUibriam  irill  be  restored. 


CHAPTEK  ni. 

OH   BOMB    TABIETIES  Of    HOLXCDLAE    POBCK. 

I.  Eltaticity. — II.  Cohenon. — III.  Adhetum, — IV.  Crystallization. 

(34)  Beside*  the  attractive  power  of  gravity,  which  operates 
tiiroogh  distances  so  vast  that  the  mind  is  lost  in  the  attempt  to 
estimate  and  explore  them,  other  fijrms  of  attraction  ^st ;  but 
they  are  exerted  only  through  distances  so  minute,  as  to  be  in- 
appreciable to  our  unaided  senses :  and  yet,  upon  the  exertion  of 
these  forees,  the  form,  and  even  the  chemical  properties  of  bodies 
depend. 

The  first  of  these  forces  is  known  as  cohesion,  and  it  acts 
between  the  particles  of  matter  which  are  similar  in  kind.  The 
intensity  of  this  force  determines  whether  the  body  be  solid,  liquid, 


The  second  of  theae  forces  ia  that  of  adhesion,  and  it  is  exerted 
between  dissimilar  kinds  of  matter,  and  unites  them,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  intervention  of  cements,  into  one  consistent  whole. 

The  third,  and  to  the  chemist  the  most  important  of  these 
forces,  is  that  known  as  chemical  affinity,  which  causes  the  union 
of  dissimilar  particles  of  matter  of  invisible  minuteness,  re-arranges 
these  particles  in  new  forms,  and  produces  a  compound  body 
widowed  with  new  properties. 

Reacting  against  all  these  molecular  attractions,  is  the  repulsive 
power  of  heat,  which  may  be  raised  high  enough  to  overcome 
them  all,  and  which  in  a  modified  form,  when  balanced  against  these 
attractive  forces,  produces  that  equipoise  in  distance  between  the 
coDstitaent  particles  of  materia  objects  in  general,  which  is  desig- 
nated as  elasticity. 

Forces  which  thus  act  at  theae  minute  distances  only,  are 
termed  molecuiar  forces,  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  like 
gravity,  act  upon  the  mass,  and  operate  through  great  distances. 

§    I.  ElASTICITT MECHANICAL   FKOPEKTIEB   OP   GASES. 

(25)  By  elasticity  we  understand  the  resistance  that  a  body  offers 
to  compression  or  to  extension,  and  the  pbwer  which  it  possesses 
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of  regaining  its  form  or  bulk  when  the  pressure  or  teoaion  is 
withdrawn. 

Tbe  law  which  regulates  elasticity,  in  perfectly  elastic  bodies, 
may  be  expressed  by  the  statement  that  the  resistance  is  directly 
proportioned  to  the  compressing  force.  Thus  a  bow,  or  a  spring 
bent  to  a  certain  extent  with  a  force  of  lo  lb.,  will  be  bent  to 
double  that  extent  with  a  force  of  20  lb. 

All  solids  have  limits  to  their  elasticity,  and  there  are  very 
few  which  are  perfectly  elastic,  even  within  those  limits  j  that  is 
to  say,  there  are  few  solids  which  perfectly  recover  their  form 
after  having  been  stretched  or  compressed ;  if  compressed  beyond  a 
certain  point,  they  either  '  set,'  and  alter  their  shape,  as  is  the  case 
with  lead ;  or  they  break,  as  is  the  case  with  glass.  The  elasticity 
of  glass  and  steel  is,  within  the  bounds  of  their  cohesion,  almost 
perfect :  that  of  caoutchouc,  on  the  contrary,  is  imperfect  j  for,  by 
frequent  stretching,  it  becomes  permanently  elongated. 

Liquids  possess  a  small,  but  very  perfect  elasticity,  which 
varies  in  amount  in  different  liquids;  the  densest  liquids,  in  general, 
being  those  which  least  admit  of  compression.  The  following 
table  exhibits  some  experimental  results  obtained  on  this  subject 
by  Colladon  and  Sturm,  (Ann.  de  CMmie,  II.  xxxvi.,  1 13,  225.) 

Compreaaibility  of  Liquids. 


Liquid ™d.  Temp.  '  F.^" J^bSjSSSSj^; 


Mercury  .... 
Sulphuric  Aoid .  . 
Water 

Acetic  Ether  .  , 
OilofTurpentiue  . 
Hydroohlorie  £ther 
Afcohol  .... 
Ether 


hbnDApfaerefl.         fiibili^. 


791071 

repilar 
85-9  to  8a-a 
96' 3  to  89 
15010141 


One  million  parts  of  mercury,  for  example,  were  found  by  each 
additional  pressure  of  15  pounds  upon  the  square  inch,  to  diminish 
in  bulk  503  parts.  One  million  parts  of  water  suffered  a  com- 
pression ten  times  as  great,  being  reduced  more  than  51  parts; 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  being  estimated  on  an  average  at 
15  pounds  upon  every  square  inch  of  tbe  earth's  surface. 

Beguault  has  more  recently  determined  the  compresaihility 
both  of  water  and  of  mercury  with  very  great  care.  He  considers 
the  results  of  Colladon  and  Sturm  to  be  a  little  too  high ;  and 
estimates  the  diminution  in  the  volume  of  mercury  for  each  atmo- 
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spliere  at  3'5  millionths  of  its  hulk ;  whilst  he  found  that  of  water  ■ 
to  be  equal  to  47  millionths  of  its  bulk. 

The  compressibility  of  liquids  is  greater  at  low  than  at  high 
temperatures.    It  decreases  as  the  Gompressing  force  is  iDcreased. 

(36)  £ayle's  or  Matriotte's  Law  of  Elasticity  in  _ 
Gases.— Ix  is,  however,  in  gases  that  the  most  exten' 
sive  and  perfect  display  of  elasticity  is  to  be  seen ;  it 
constitutes  indeed  their  most  important  physical 
peculiarity.  It  may  be  stated  without  sensible  error, 
that  within  the  limits  of  ordinary  experiment,  '  the 
volume  of  au  aeriform  body  is  inversely  as  the  pres- 
sure to  which  it  is  exposed :'  consequently  by  doubling 
the  pressure  we  halve  the  volume,  by  trebling  it  we  . 
reduce  it  to  one  third ;  '  but  the  elasticity  is  increased 
directly  as  the  pressure/  by  doubling  the  pressure 
we  double  the  elasticity.  These  facts  are  strikingly 
exhibited  in  the  following  experiment  devised  by 
Boyle,  and  more  accurately  performed  hj  Marriotte} 
and  the  law  ha»  hence  been  termed  Boyle's  or  Mar- 
riotte's  law : — 

Take  a  bent  tube  (fig.  7)  of  uniform  bore,  one 
limb  of  which  is  about  13  inches  long,  and  furnished 
with  a  stop-Cock ;  the  other  limb  being  6  feet  ^n 
length  and  open  at  the  top.  Pour  a  little  mercury 
into  the  bend  of  the  tube,  and  close  the  stop-cock. 
The  air  in  the  short  Krab  is  now  of  the  same  elasti- 
city as  that  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  spot ;  and  the 
air  at  the  Bur&ce  of  the  earth,  as  will  presently  be 
more  fully  explained,  is  under  the  pressure  due  to  the 
weight  of  its  own  superincumbent  mass ;  the  amount 
of  this  pressure  is  ascertained  by  observing  the  height 
of  the  mercurial  column  in  the  barometer  at  the  time.  . 
Next  pour  mercury  into  the  open  limb  of  the  bent 
tube  J  the  air  in  the  shorter  limb  will  slowly  diminish 
in  bulk :  when  the  mercury  in  the  longer  limb  stands 
at  a  height  above  the  level  of  that  in  the  shorter, 
exactly  equal  to  the  height  of  the  barometer  at  the 
time,  the  compressed  air  will  occupy  a  length  of  the 
shorter  tube,  exactly  equal  to  one  half  of  that  which 
it  did  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment ;  the  air  is 
sul^ect  to  a  pressure  exactly  double.  On  adding 
more  mercury,  till  the  column  is  twice  the  height  of 
the  barometric  column,  the  pressure  will  be  increased      Pooalc 
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threefold,  and  the  air  vill  now  occupy  only  one  third  of  its 
original  bulk.* 

(27)  Gaaes  and  vapours,  or  elastic  fluids,  as  they  are  frequently 
termed,  differ  from  liquids  in  the  entire  absence  of  cohesion  among 
their  particles.  A  Tessel  may  be  filled  either  partially  or  com- 
pletely with  a  liquid,  and  this  liquid  will  have  a  definite  level 
surface  or  limit.  With  gases  it  is  otherwise;  they  always  per- 
fectly fill  the  vessel  that  contains  them,  however  irregular  its 
form.  Instead  of  cohesion  there  is  a  mutual  repulsion  among 
their  particles.  These  particles  have  a  continual  tendency  to  re- 
cede further  from  each  other,  and  they  therefore  exert  a  pressure 
iu  an  outward  direction  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessel  which  con- 
tains them.  This  outward  pressure  is  greater  or  less  according  as 
the  elasticity  of  the  gas  is  increased  or  diminished.  Indeed,  the 
bulk  of  a  gas  depends  entirely  upon  the  pressure  which  is  exerted 
upon  it.  These  fects  admit  of  experimental  proof  in  the  following 
way: — ■ 

Procure  a  stout  cylindrical  glass  tube  open  at  one  extremity, 
and  capable  of  being  closed  at  the  other  by  a  stop-cock ;  fit  it 
with  a  solid  plunger  that  slides  air-tight  up  and  down  within  it : 
open  the  stop-cock,  place  the  plunger  half  way  down,  and  fill  the 
vessel  with  some  coloured  gas,  Buch  as  chlorine,  for  example, 
as    shown   in   fig.   8 :    now  close  the   stop-cock    and    draw  the 


*  The  researcheB  of  Despretz,  and  the  more  recent  and  elaborate  experi- 
tnents  of  fiegnanlt  have,  however,  showii  that  thia  law  is  not  ri^dlj  accu- 
rate. For  atmotpherio  air,  for  hydrogen,  oiygen,  and  nitrogen,  and  generally 
for  gases  which  have  either  never  Seen  liquefied,  or  only  liquefied  under 
enormous  preaanres,  the  law  is  very  nearly  correct,  even  under  a  pressure  of 
several  atmospberea;  but  for  gaaea  which  liquefy  more  readily  it  is  not  bo,  the 
nearer  they  are  made  to  approach  to  the  point  of  liquefaction  the  greater  is 
the  difference  between  the  volume  actually  observed,  and  the  result  calcu- 
lated, llie  contraction  ia  always  fonnd  to  be  more  conaiderable,  by  eiperi- 
ment,  than  it  should  be  by  the  law  usually  aesumed. 

Some  of  the  results  obtained  by  Kegnanlt  are  embodied  in  the  followmg 
table ;  they  show  considerable  deviatione  from  the  law  in  four  important 
gases  under  high  pressures. 

Elaitieity  €f  Qatei  at  Sigh  Preittire*. 


Pr«ra«m 

Air. 

Ifitrogon. 

C«tboB30  Aoia. 

Hjdpog™. 

30 

9'9i6-330 

i9-7i9'88o 

I  000000 

icc788'58o 

t'ooo'ooo 

9- 32  6- 300 

I6-705-400 

10056070 
20' 3  68-370 

The  elasticity  of  hydrogen  therefore  increases  even  morerapidlg  than  the 

fressnre;  with  the  other  gBBes  the  elasticity  does  not  qnite  keep  pace  with  it. 
t  would  seem  Irom  these  experiments  as  if  there  were  more  probabihty  of 
liquefying  oxygen  than  nitrogen,  and  both  these  than  hydrogen. 
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piston  npvard^  tbe  gas  will  be  seen  to  dilate,  and  the  green  vaponr 
will  still  entirely  fill  tlie  tube ;  but  a  conmderable  resistance  to  the 
upward  motioii  of  the  piston  is  experienced,  the  dilated  gas  has  its 
dasticity  reduced  below  that  of  the  external  air,  and  on  releanng 
tbe  piston  it  is  forced  back  to  the  middle  of  tbe  tube ;  tbe  elas- 
ticity of  the  gas  within,  and  that  of  the  air  withont,  are 
now    eqnal.     Now  attempt   to  thraat  the  piston  to  the    ^>^-  ^■ 
bottom  of  the  tube;  great  resistance  will  be  experienced, 
bnt  the  gas  will  yield  to  the  pressure  and  will  be  condensed 
into  a  smaller  space,  while  its  elasticity  will  be  propor- 
tionately  increased ;  but  tbe  instant  the  pressure  is  discon* 
tinned,  the  piston  will  rise  up   again,  and  occupy  its  first 
position  midway  between  the  two  ends  of  tbe  cylinder. 

(28)  Air  Pnmp. — Advantage  is  taken  of  this  elasticity 
and  expansibility  of  gases  in  the  constraction  of  the  air- 
pomp,  an  instrument  designed  for  the  removal  of  air 
from  closed  vessels.  The  priociple  of  its  constraction  may 
be  explained  in  the  following  manner : — 

Suppose  that  a  metallic  cylinder,  accurately  bored,  be 
fitted  with  a  piston  similar  to  that  shown  in  fig.  8,  but 
provided  in  addition  with  a  small  opening,  covered  by  a 
flap  or  valve  of  oiled  silk,  which  opens  upwards  or  out- 
wards ;  on  forcing  the  piston  downwards  tbe  compressed 
air  will -escape  through  the  valve,  but  on  attempting  to  f,Q  „, 
withdraw  the  piston  no  air  will  be  able  to  re-enter  the 
cylinder,  and  a  resistance  will  be  experienced,  owing  to 
the  pressure  on  the  upper  snr&ce  of  the.  piston  occasioned 
by  tbe  elasticity  of  the  external  air.  If  the  cylinder  be 
provided  with  a  second  valve  at  the  bottom,  opening  in 
tbe  same  direction  as  that  in  the  piston,  this  valve  will, 
on  thmstiog  down  the  piston,  be  closed  by  the  elasticity 
of  the  included  air,  while  the  upper  valve  will  be  opened ; 
on  withdrawing  the  piston  the  efiect  is  reversed,  and  tbe 
lower  valve  rises,  the  air  enters,  while  the  valve  in  the 
{Rston  is  firmly  closed.  Such  an  arrangement  constitutes 
the  exhiaatmg  tyrittge  or  air-ynmp  in  its  simplest  form, 
(fig.  9.)  In  the  nsnal  and  more  convenient  form  of  the 
air-pump  (fig.  10),  a  brass  tube  passes  from  the  bottom  of 
tbe  syringe  and  terminates  in  the  centre  of  a  disk  of  brass 
or  of  glass,  ground  accurately  flat :  the  vessel  frt>m  which 
tbe  air  is  to  be  exhausted  also  has  its  edge  ground  truly,  and  it 
is  inverted  upon  the  plate.  On  working  the  syringe,  the  elasticity 
of  the  air  within  the  vessel  or  receiver  raises  the  lower  valve,  and 
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-  the   dilated'  air  enters    the 

Fio.  lo.  3       .     •       .1 

vacuum    produced    in    the 

lower  part  of  the  cylinder  by 
withdrawing  the  piston ;  the 
air    thus     admitted     agaia 
raises  the  valve  of  the  pis- 
tou,  when  the  latter  is  so  ^ 
depressed  as  to  reader  the 
elasticitjr  of  the  air  beneath 
it  superior  to  that  of  the 
atmosphere:  the  same  action 
goes  on  with  every  succes- 
sive  motion  of  the  pisloQ, 
until  the  elastidty  of  the  air 
within  becomes  so  much  di- 
minished as  to  be  insufficient  to  raise  the  lower  valve.     For  cod- 
venieuce,  two  of  these  exhausting  syringes  are  often  combined  in 
the  air-pump,  and  are  made  to  work  alternately  by  a  rack  and 
j»niou. 

(29)  Pump  with  Single  Barrel. — A  more  complete 
Fio.  II.      vacuum  may  be  obtained  with  a  pump  of  simpler  con- 
struction, but   the  labour  of  using  it  is  considerably- 
greater.     The  difference  between  this  form  of  the  in- 
strument and  the  one  just  described  will  be  readily 
understood  with  the  assistance  of  figure    11.      This 
pump  consists  of  a  single  barrel,  within  which  a  solid 
plunger  A,  moves  air-tight.      The  plunger   is    con- 
nected with  a  smooth  solid  rod  b,  which  also  works 
air-tight  through   a  stuffing  box  s,  at  the  top  of  the 
barrel.     In  this  stuffing-box  is  a  conical  metallic  plug, 
or  valve  v,  which  opens  upwards,  and  which  projects 
a  little  way  below  the  under  surface  of  the  stuffing- 
box,  which  is  ground  flat.     The   communication   v, 
between   the  plate   of  the  pump  and  the  barrel,  is   made  at   a 
sufficient   distance  from    the   bottom    to  allow    the    plunger    to 
pass    completely   beyond     it.     In    order  to  use  the    instrument 
the   plunger  is  carried  down   to   the  bottom   of  the  barrelj  the 
receiver  is  then  attached  to  the  plate,  and  the  piston  raised.     In 
rising,   the   air  contuned  in   the  barrel  is  expelled  through  the 
valve  in  the  stuffing-box,  and  bubbles  up  through  the  oil  placed 
there  to  keep  the  joints  air-tight.     When   the  piston  now  de- 
scends, a  complete  vacuimi  is  formed  above  it,  until  it  passes  below 
the  aperture  which  leads  to  the  receiver ;  the  air  then  rushes  in 
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above  the  piston ;  this  portion  is  in  tnm  expelled  by  raising  the 
piston  ^;ain;  and  the  exhaustion  may  in  this  way  be  carried  on 
till  it  becomes  almost  complete,  because  the  valve  is  now  raised 
not  simply  by  the  elasticity  of  the  air  confined  below  the  piston, 
but  it  is  pushed  up  by  the  upper  surface  of  the  piston  itself,  and 
the  last  bubble  of  air  is  displaced  by  a  drop  of  oil  which  flows 
past  the  vslve  and  thus  effects  its  expulsion. 

(30)  The  increase  in  bulk  of  the  eoclosed  air,  and  consequent 
decrease  in  its  elasticity,  may  be  illustrated  by  placiug  a  tube, 
blown  into  a  bulb  at  one  end,  full  of  air,  aod  with  its  open  mouth 
downwards,  inserted  in  a  vessel  containing  water,  under  the  receiver 
of  the  pump.  With  each  movement  of  the  piston,  the  air  in  the 
bulb  expands,  a  portion  of  it  in  the  acrt  of  expanding  escapes,  and 
babbles  up  through  the  water.  An  amusing  variation  of  this 
experiment  may  be  made  by  placing  a  number  of  shrivelled  apples 
in  the  receiver,  and  then  working  the  pump.  The  apples  contain 
air  in  their  pores,  which  is  prevented  from  escaping  by  the  rind  ; 
on  working  the  pump  the  diminished  pressure  causes  this  impri- 
soned air  to  expand ;  in  consequence,  the  apples  swell  up,  and 
r^ain  their  fresh  and  plump  appearance.  The  illusion  vanishes  the 
moment  the  atmospheric  air  is  readmitted,  because  the  pressure 
of  the  external  air  reduces  that  iu  the  apples  to  its  former 
bulk.  The  elastic  force  thus  exhibited  is  very  considerable,  as 
may  be  shown  by  the  following  experiment.  Take  a  thin  vessel, 
such  as  a  light  flask,  and  seal  it  up  full  of  air ;  now  if  the 
air  be  exhausted  firom  a  receiver  placed  over  it,  the  flask  will 
be  burst  into  fragments.  The  powerful  pressure  which  air  exerts 
against  the  internal  surface  of  the  vessels  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained, may  also  be  exhibited  by  allowing  a  weight  of  several 
pounds  to  rest  upon  a  bladder  placed  under  the  receiver  of  the 
air-pump :  on  exhausting  the  Mr  from  the  receiver,  the  air  in  the 
bladder  expands,  and  litis  the  weight. 

(31)  Condensing  Syringe, — Ifthe  valves  in  the  syringe  be  made 
to  open  in  the  opposite  direction  to  those  of  the  air-pump,  the 
instrument  constitutes  the  condensing  syringe.  By  attaching  it  to 
a  reservoir  capable  of  resisting  the  pressure,  as  shown  iu  fig.  i2, 
air  may  be  compressed  without  difiiculty,  and  stored  up  as  a 
mechanical  power ;  the  elasticity  of  air  so  compressed  is  capable  of 
being  brought  suddenly  into  exercise,  and  thus  a  force  of  great 
intensity  may  be  applied.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  furnished  iu 
the  compressed  air-fountain,  and  in  the  common  forcing  pump,  one 
variety  of  which  constitutes  that  invaluable  machine,  the  fire- 
engine.     A  still  more  striking  illustration  is  seen  in  the  air-gun, 
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Fio.  la.  where  tlie  power  of  compressed  air  is  made  to 

execute  the  office  of  ordinary  gunpowder,  a 
substance  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  maga- 
zine of  condensed  air  which  can  be  brought 
into  action  at  will. 

{32)  Weight  of  tke  Air. — By  means  of  the 
'  air-pump  it  is  easy  to  show  by  direct  experi- 

ment, that  air,  in  common  with  every  form  of 
matter,  has  weight,  and  even  to  measure  its 
weight.  For  this  purpose  a  well  shaped  globular 
flask,  r,  €g.  13,  furnished  with  a  small  stop- 
cock, is  screwed  to  the  plate  of  the  pump,  and 
the  air  is  exhausted.  In  this  state  it  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  good  balance 
and  accurately  counter-  Fia.  13. 

poised ;    it  is  then   at- 
tached  to  a  graduated 
jar,  a,  filled   with  air, 
also   provided    with    a 
stop-cock,  and  standing 
over  water ;  the  moment 
that,    by    taming    the 
stop-cocks,  a  communi- 
cation is  made  between 
the  jar  and  the  flask,  the 
air  rushes  into  the  exhausted  Tcssel.     The 
amount  that  thus  enters   is   read  off  by 
noticing  the  level  of  the  water  before  the 
stop-cocks  are  opened,  and  then  estimating 
its  rise  afterwards  by   the  marks  on  the 
side  of  the  jar.     On  transferring  the  flask 
back  to  the  balance,  it  will  be  found  to  have 
increased  in  weight  several  grains. 

Minute  attention  to  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances is  required  to  ensure  a  correct 

result  in  this  experiment.  It  is  by  experiments  conducted  on  this 
principle  that  the  average  weight  of  the  air  has  been  well  ascer- 
tained.     (140.] 

According  to  Prout,  100  cubic  inches  of  ^  at  a  temperature 
of  60°  F.,  when  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer  stands  at 
30  inches,  weigh  31 -on  7  grains.  Regnault  found  that  i  litre  of 
airat  32°  F.,  weighed  (barometer  29922  inches)  i'293iS7  grammes. 
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This,  if  reduced  to  the  English  standards^  would  make  the  weight 
of  loo  cubic  inches  of  tar  amount  to  30-954  grains.* 

We  may  form  some  notion  of  the  actual  weight  of  the  air,  by 
cfllculatiug  the  quantity  contained  in  a  given  space.  Take  for  ex- 
ample, a  room  50  feet  long,  28  feet  wide,  and  19  feet  high,  offering 
a  cubic  content  of  15960  cubic  feet ;  since  100  cubic  inches  of  air 
weigh  31  grains,  13  cubic  feet  of  air  weigh  nearly  i  lb.  The  total 
weight  of  air  in  such   a  room  is,   therefore,  j-j^ 

about  1 220  lb.,  or  a  little  more  than  half  a  ton. 

It  is  obvious  that  if,  in  the  experiment 
with  the  flask,  just  described,  the  graduated 
jar  had  contained  any  other  gas  instead  of  at- 
mospheric air,  it  would  be  possible  to  ascertain 
the  weight  of  a  given  quantity  of  such  gas ; 
and  by  comparing  this  weight  with  that  of  an 
equal  bulk  of  »r,  to  ascertain  its  density  ap< 
proximatively. 

{33)  Household  Pump. — The  pressure  of  the 
air  is  the  power  which  raises  water  in  the  bore 
of  an  ordinary  pump.  The  construction  of 
this  very  useful  machine  will  be  at  once  under- 
stood from  the  description  of  the  air-pump 
which  has  been  already  given ;  the  arrangement 
of  the  valves  being  similar.  On  depressing 
the  piston-rod  (fig.  14),  air  escapes  through  the 
upper  valve  a,  and  on  raising  it  again,  a  firesh 
portion  enters  from  the  pipe  attached  below 
the  second  valve  b.  The  weight  of  the  at- 
mosphere upon  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
well  forces  up  a  portion  of  this  liquid,  the 
weight  of  which  compensates  for  the  dimi- 
nished elasticity  of  the  air  in  the  barrel,  till 
on   ^^in    depressing    and   raising  the  piston 

*  According  to  K«giiault,  the  ipeciRo  gravity  of  mercui^,  at  33°,  is 
•3'S9'5>  water  at  SP'a"  being  taken  ae  I  ;  conseoneiitly  the  relative  weighfa  of 
equal  measures  of  air,  water,  and  meroury  will  he — 

Air  at  33°  F.        Water  at  39°  F.        TAerearj  at  33°  F. 

I  =  7733  =  "'3513s 

under  a  barometric  preennre  of  iQ'gia  Englieb  iachee  at  32°.    Calenlating 

these  vatueB  all  at  the  EDgliah  ataudard  temperature  of  60    F.,  and  at  the 

barometric  preasore  of  30  iuchea.  and  atlowinK  for  the  relative  expansion  of 

K  ater  and  mercury  by  heat,  the  proportions  will  be  the  following — 

Air  Water,  Mercury. 

1  J  Si6-8  !  11058. 
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several  times  successively,  the  whole  of  the  air  has  its  place  supplied 
by  the  water  which  is  thus  raised  from  the  wdl  below,  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  beitig  removed  from  the  sarface  of  that 
part  of  the  water  contained  in  the  pipe  beoeadi  the  valves.  It  is 
manifest,  however,  that  there  must  be  a  limit  in  the  height  to  which 
water  can  be  raised  in  this  way.  As  soon  as  the  column  of  watra 
in  the  pump  above  the  level  of  that  in  the  well  is  long  enough  to 
balance  the  weight  of  a  similar  column  of  air  extending  to  the  upper 
limits  of  the  atmosphere,  the  water  will  me  no  higher.  Such  a 
column  of  water  is  about  33  feet  in  height.  If  a  tube  40  feet 
long  be  closed  at  ita  upper  end,  filled  with  water,  atid  then  placed 
mouth  downwards  in  a  vessel  <^  water,  the  water  in  the  tube  will 
fall  till  it  stands  about  33  feet  above  the  level  of  that  in  the 
cistern.  Such  a  tube,  forming,  in  feet,  a  water  barometer,  wag 
placed  by  the  late  Professor  Bauiell  in  the  ball  of  the  Boyal  Society. 
{34)  The  Barometer. — If  the  tube  were  filled  with  a  heavier 
liquid  than  water,  a  proportionately  shorter  column  of  it  would  be 
sustained  by  the  pressure  of  the  air,  the  length  of  the  column  being 
inversely  proportioned  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  two  liquids. 
Now  as  mercury  is  rather  more  than  13  times  as  heavy  as  water, 
this  fluid  met^  will  rise  to  a  height  only  about  -ft  as  great  as 
that  of  water,  or  to  a  height  of  about  30  inches  instead  of  35  feet. 
This  result  is  easily  verified;  for  if  a  glass  tube  about  three 
feet  long,  and  closed  at  one  extremity,  be  completely  filled  with 
mercury,  the  aperture  closed  with  the  finger,  and  it  be  placed 
mouth  downwards  in  a  basin  of  mercury,  on  removing  the  finger, 
the  column  of  fluid  metal  will  partially  descend,  and  leave  a  void 
space  of  5  or  fi  inches  in  length  iu  the  upper  part  of  the  tube. 
But  the  most  complete  demonstratiou  that  the  mercnry  is  sus- 
tained solely  by  the  pressure  of  the  Mr  upon  that  in  the  basin,  is 
iurnished  by  placiug  the  whole  apparatus  under  the  receiver  con- 
nected with  the  air-pump ;  as  the  air  is  exhausted,  and  consequently 
the  pressure  is  diminished,  the  column  sinks ;  but  it  recovers  its 
former  level  on  re-admitting  the  air  from  without.  A  tube,  or 
air-gaiye,  acting  on  this  principle,  is  usually  attached  to  every 
air-pump,  as  a  convenient  means  of  judging  of  the  perfection  of 
the  vacuum.  If  it  were  possible  wholly  to  exhaust  the  air  from 
the  receiver,  the  mercury  would  rise  in  such  a  gauge  (which  is 
simply  a  tube  open  at  top  into  the  receiver,  and  dippiug  below 
into  a  basin  of  mercury)  until  it  stood  at  the  same  level  as  in  the 
barometer  at  the  time  of  the  experiment :  but  this  result  is  never 
attained  in  practice  ;  the  elasticity  of  the  portion  of  air  remaining 
in  the  receiver  always  depresses  the  metal  a  few  hundredths  of  an 
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iiich  in  the  gauge  below  this  point.  By  means 
of  the  gai^e,  the  density  t^  the  air  still  re- 
maining in  the  reoeiver  is  readily  ascertained, 
for  the  density  is  always  exactly  ^^iportioned 
to  die  pressare.  Suppose,  then,  the  gauge 
showed  a  residual  pr^sure  of  -h  of  an  inch, 
the  remaining  air  would  have  only  Thv  of  the 
density  that  it  possessed  at  the  .iXHnmenaement, 
if  the  atmospheric  pressure  shown  l^  the  baro- 
meter at  the  time  were  equal  to  a  colwuQ  of 
30  inches  in  height. 

Kegnauit  employs  a  gauge,  at  the  9id«  of 
which  an  ordinary  mercurial  barometer  pJUBging. 
into  the  same  cistern  is  placed  (fig.  15),  so 
that  the  diSerefice  in  height  betwe^i  the  two. 
colnmns  of  mercury  may  be  read  off  with  great 
accuracy  by  means  of  a  graduated  scale  and- 
vemiers  v,  v. 

A  simple  pressure  gauge  or  manometer  (from 
ftavo^,  rare)  for  estimating  the  rarity  or  qqu- 
densation  of  air  in  a  confined  space,  is  made 
by  bending  a  tube  into  the  form  shown  in  fig. 
16,  and  pouring  water  into  the  bend ;  the  ap- 
paratus is  attached  at  a  to  the  air  reesel,  the 
other  limb,  b,  being  open  to  the  atmosphere; 
by  the  differeuee  of  level,  the  elasticity  of  the 
gas  under  experiment  can  be  accurately  esti- 
mated by  a  scale  placed  between  the  tubes. 
Where  the  pressiu*eB  are  considerable,  mercury 
is  used  instead  of  water.  A  pressure  gauge  of 
this  simple  description  is  in  coastaat  requisi- 
tion in  coal  gas  works  for  estimating  the  pres- 
sure in  the  gasometer,  in  the  street  mains,  or 
at  any  part  of  the  services. 

A  simple  inverted  tube  when  filled  with 
mercury,  with  due  precautions  to  exclude  every 
particle  of  air,  and  iumished  with  accurate 
means  of  measuring  the  height  of  the  column 
above  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern, 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  indispensable  phi- 
losophical instruments — the  barometer  (from 
j3a/)oc>  *  weight,  and  ftgrpov,  a  measure). 
Tiie  diameter  of  the  tube  is  of  little  cons&<     ,- 
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Fio.  [7.  quence;  but  a  tube,  ^  or  ^  an  incli  wide,  or 

vider,  is  preferable  to  one  of  smaller  bore.  A 
slight  fixed  correction  for  capillarity,  varying 
with  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  is  required  for 
ench  instrument.  Id  the  best  instruments  of 
this  description  the  whole  scale  is  moveable  by 
a  rack  and  pinion,  ;>  (fig.  17),  and  can  be  ad- 
justed BO  that  its  lower  extremity,  which  for 
convenience  of  observation  is  made  to  terminate 
in  a  fine  steel  point,  e,  can  be  brought  exactljr 
to  coincide  with  the  surface  of  the  mercury  ia 
the  cistern :  unless  this  contrivance  were  adopted 
it  would  not  be  possible  accurately  to  measure 
the  height  of  the  column  of  metal,  because  the 
level  of  the  mercury  in  the  cisEem  is  continu- 
ally undei^oing  slight  variations ;  as  the  metal 
rises  in  the  tube  it  falls  in  the  cistern,  and  vice 
versd:  part  of  the  cistern  is  constructed  of 
glass,  to  allow  the  point  of  the  scale  to  be 
seen.  The  height  of  the  mercurial  column 
above  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern 
when  the  instrument  has  been  placed  in  a 
truly  vertical  position,  ia  read  off  at  the  top  by  a 
vernier,  v,  which  estimates  differences  of  lir  of 
an  inch.  The  barometer  has  been  constructed 
in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  but  the  simple  in- 
verted tube  is  the  beat  for  ordinary  purposes. 
(35)  ^^  Syphon,  which  ia  another  instrument  in  frequent  use 

1  the  laboratory,  depends  for  its  operation  partly  upon  the  prin- 

ciple of  atmospheric  pressure.    The 
Fia.  18.  syphon  is  a  bent  tube,  by  means     ' 

of  which  liquids  may  be  lifted  above 
the  level  at  which  they  stand,  pro- 
vided that  they  are  ultimately  trans- 
ferred to  a  lower  level.  Suppose 
it  be  desired  to  draw  off  a  liquid 
without  disturbing  a  powder  which 
has  settled  down  to  the  bottom  of 
a  vessel ;  a  bent  tube  or  syphon 
(s  fig.  18)  one  limb  of  which  is 
I  longer  than  the  other,  is  filled  with 
water,  and  closed  by  placing  the 
finger  at   the   end  of  the    longer 
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limb ;  the  mstrumeDt  is  then  inverted,  aod  the  short  limb 
i»  rapidly  planged  into  the  liquid  to  be  decanted.  On  re- 
moTiog  the  finger  from  the  longer  limb,  the  liquid  flovs,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  shorter  limb  remains 
below  tite  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  vessel.  If  the  vessel 
T,  however,  be  raised  until  the  longer  limb  of  the  syphon  is 
immersed  in  the  liquid  that  has  run  over,  and  the  liquid  stands 
at  the  sune  level  in  both  vessels,  no  further  flow  will  take  place ; 
if  V  be  again  depressed,  the  flow  through  the  syphon  will  again 
be  renewed.  When,  as  was  effected  by  the  expedient  of  raising 
the  lower  vessel  till  the  liquid  stood  at  the  same  level  in  both,  the 
acting  limbs  of  the  syphon  are  of  equal  length,  the  column  of 
liquid  in  each  has  the  same  perpendicular  height,  and  the  down- 
ward pressure  of  each  column  will  be  the  same :  neither  column 
will  preponderate  over  the  other:  but  if  the  vertical  column  of 
liqoid  be  longer  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  this  longer  column 
will  necessarily  press  downwards  with  more  force  on  that  side  than 
the  column  in  the  shorter  limb  presses  in  the  oppoeite  direction ; 
the  atmospheric  pressure,  however,  is  equal  on  botb  sides;  the 
heavier  column  therefore  runs  out  of  the  tube,  drawiug  with  it 
the  liquid  in  the  shorter  limb,  and  the  place  of  this  liquid  is 
supplied  by  a  fresh  portion  &om  the  vessel,  owing  to  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  which  drives  it  up  into  the  space  that  would 
otherwise  become  empty. 

(36)  Downward  prasure  of  the  Atmosphere. — From  what  has 
been  already  stated,  it  must  be  obvious  that  we  are  living  at  the 
bottouL  of  a  vast  aerial  ocean,  and  subject  to  the  pressure  of  the 
saperincumbent  mass, — a  pressure  which  amounts  to  about  13 
pounds  upon  every  square  inch  of  surface,  and  as  has  been  estimated, 
to  about  14  or  i  j  tons  upon  the  surface  of  the  body  of  a  man  of 
'  average  stature. 

The  existence  of  this  downward  pressure  of  the  air  is  a  matter 
of  the  highest  importance  to  us  in  the  economy  of  nature  and  of 
art.  It  admits  of  proof  by  experiment  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
The  receiver  of  the  air-pump  may  at  first  be  lifted  &om  the  brass 
plate  without  difBculty,  bat  after  a  few  strokes  of  the  pump 
in  the  ordinary  process  of  exhausting,  it  becomes  fixed  by 
the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  air,  uueompensated  by  that 
within  the  vessel.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  an  arched  form  is 
given  to  the  external  snr&ce  of  vessels  designed  to  bear  ex- 
haustion. If  the  hand  be  placed  over  the  mouth  of  a  receiver 
having  at  the  top  aa  opening,  of  2  or  3  inches  in  diameter,  a 
very  pvtial  removal  of  the  air  will  make  this  pressure  painfully 
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sensible ;  and  if  a  piece  of  bladder  be  moistened  and  eecnrelf  tied 
over  tbe  opening  and  then  left  to  Arj,  its  sur&ce  inll,  vben  a  por- 
tion of  the  enclosed  air  is  removed,  become  very  tense  and  concave, 
and  if  the  ezhanstion  be  carried  far  enough,  it  will  suddenly  borst 
with  a  loud  report 

But  the  question  will  naturally  arise,  how  is  it,  that  if  our 
bodies  aresulgected'to  the  enormous  pressure  above  indicated,  we 
are  not  only  able  to  support  it  without  being  crushed  or  rooted  to 
the  earth,  but  are  even  iosenMble  of  its  existence.  The  reason  is, 
that  the  pressure  is  equal  in  all  directions.  The  air  upon  the 
earth's  sni&ce  being  compressed  by  that  above  it,  acquires  an 
elasticity  sufficient  exactly  to  counterpoise  that  pressure,  and  it 
presses  laterally  and  upwards,  with  a  force  exactly  equal  to  that 
with  which  it  is  compressed.  A  very  simple  experiment  will  suffice 
to  demonstrate  the  upvard  pressure.  Take  a  glass  jur  with  a 
emootb  edge  (a  common  wine-glass  will  do),  till  it  with  water,  close 
the  mouth  with  a  card  or  with  a  bit  of  paper,  retain  the  paper  in 
its  place  with  the  hand,  and  turn  the  jar  mouth  downwards;  the 
hand  may  be  removed,  the  card  will  remain  supported,  and  the 
water  will  not  escape.  Indeed,  we  might  thus  support  a  column 
of  water  33  feet  long  (but  not  longer),  as  that  would  just  balance 
the  pressure  of  a  column  of  air  of  equal  diameter.  It  is  this 
upward  pressure,  exerted  by  the  portion  of  the  air  that  is  dissolved 
in  our  blood,  and  that  pervades  every  tissue  of  our  £rame,  which 
renders  us  unconscious  of  the  atmospheric  pressure.  If  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  surface  of  the  body  be  decreased,  as  by  ascending 
a  lofty  mountain,  great  inconvenience  is  often  experienced ;  bleed- 
ing at  the  nose,  and  other  unpleasant  symptoms  sometimes  arising, 
from  the  expansion  of  the  air  within  the  body  when  tbe  external 
pressure  is  removed.  Blood  flows  in  the  operation  of  cupping, 
because  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  partially  removed  over  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  the  lancets. 

(37}  Pnettmaiic  Trowgh. — Among  the  many  useful  applications 
depending  on  tbe  pre^ure  of  the  air,  is  a  simple  but  invaluable 
contrivance  of  Mestley's,  called  the  pn£vmatic  trough,  which 
enables  us  to  conflne  air  and  gases  in  vessels,  and  to  decant  them 
from  one  to  another  with  as  much  ease  as  liquids  may  be  managed 
and  poured.  The  pneumatic  trough  consists  merely  of  a  vessel 
containing  water,  fig.  1 9,  across  which,  at  the  depth  of  2  or  3  inches 
from  the  top,  a  ledge  or  shelf  is  placed  j  the  jars  destined  to 
receive  tbe  gaa  are  filled  with  water,  and  placed  with  their  mouths 
downwards  upon  the  shelf,  which  is  kept  about  an  inch  under 
water :  into  these  jars  the  gas  is  allowed  to  bubble  up,  and  it  may 
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be  transferred  from  p,g  j 

one  to  another  by  an 

inverted      ponring. 

When  ajar  has  beea 

filled,    or    partially 

filled   with   gas,    it 

may  be  readily  re- 
moved   from    place 

to  place  by  sliding 

nnder      its      open 

mouth,   while    still 

immersed  in  water, 

a   plate  or  shallow 

tray,        containing 

water,  on  which  it 

may  be   lifted   out 

of    the     pneumatic 

trough  as  at  b. 

(38)  When   large   quantities   of  gas  are   to  be  stored  up,  a 

different  apparatus,  the  gas  holder,  is  employed,  and  in  this  instru- 
ment also,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  downward  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere.    The  gas  holder 

is  represented  in  fig.  20,     It  Fio.  20. 

eoDsists    of   a    cylinder    b, 

surmounted  by  a  tray  a,  for 

holding  water;  thistray  com- 
municates with  the  cylinder 
by  means  of  two  pipes  pro- 
vided with  stop-cocks ;  one 
of  these  pipes,  /,  proceeds 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder  b,  and  is  open  at 
both  extremities;  the  other 
pipe,  e,  only  just  enters  the 
top  of  the  lower  canity  :  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  cylin- 
der is  a  short,  wide  pipe,  c, 
passing  obliquely  upwards, 
and  iumished  with  a  ping, 

by  which  it  can  be  closed  at  pleasure.  A  third  stop-cock  is  intro- 
duced at  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  at  g,  to  which  a  flexible  tube 
may  be  attached  for  the  convenience  of  transferring  the  gas.  Now 
suppose  the  gas  holder  to  be  full  of  atmospheric  air  and  to  be 
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wanted  for  nse ;  the  pipe  c  at  the  bottom  is  closed,  water  is  poured 
into  the  tray,  and  both  stop-cocks  in  the  vertical  pipes  are  opened  : 
the  water  descends  through  the  longer  pipe/,  whilst  the  air  escapes 
in  bubbles  through  the  shorter  one  e ;  when  b  is  completely  full, 
the  stop-cocks  are  closed,  and  the  plug  at  the  bottom  removed ;  no 
water  escapes,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  wide  tube  c,  the  water  being  retained 
just  as  in  the  ordinary  bird  fountain.  The  neek  of  the  retort  h, 
or  other  vessel  for  producing  the  gas,  is  introduced  completely 
within  the  cylinder,  and  the  water  is  displaced  by  the  gas  which 
rises  and  accumulates  in  the  upper  part,  whilst  the  water  runs  off 
into  a  vessel  placed  below.  The  pn^^^ss  of  the  experiment  may 
be  watched  by  means  of  the  glass  tube  d,  which  is  open  both  afc 
top  and  bottom  into  the  cylinder  u ;  the  level  of  the  water  within 
the  instrument  is  thus  always  exhibited.  In  order  to  use  the  gas 
stored  up,  the  plug  is  replaced  at  c,  and  the  stop-cock  in  the  long  pipe 
opened  to  allow  the  column  of  water  to  exert  its  pressure  on  the 
gas,  which  escapes  on  cautiously  turning  the  stop-cock  e,  and  may 
either  be  received  in  a  jar  placed  in  the  tray  over  the  short  tube  e,  ■ 
or  it  may  be  conveyed  away  through  a  flexible  tube  attached  to 
tlie  stop-cock  g. 

(39}  Water  dissolves  all  gases ; 
_  '     '  some    in    small    quantities,    and 

others  with  very  great  avidity; 
the  latter  of  course  cannot  be  col- 
lected over  water.  Indeed,  in 
all  cases  where  great  accuracy  is 
requisite,  some  other  liquid  must 
I  be  substituted  in  the  trough  and 

jars  for   water.     Mercury  is  the 
fluid  which  offers  fewest  inconve- 
niences, and  it  is  usually  employed 
for  this  purpose  in  a  trough,  the  form  of  which  is  seen  in  6g,  21. 
{40}  Correction  of  Gases /or  Pressure. — The  foregoing  mode  of 
collecting  gases  over  mercury  leads  us  to  consider  a  correction  of 
great  importance  in  cases  where  an  accurate  measuremeat  of  the 
bulk  of  a  gas  is  requisite.     In  all  cases  a  portion  of  air  or  gas 
which  communicates  with  the  atmosphere  either  through  the  walls 
of  a  flexible  bag  or  bladder,  or   that  is  confined   over  water  or 
mercury,  is  subject  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  transmitted 
to  it  either  through  the  flexible  material,  or  through  the  interposed 
portion  of  liquid.     If,  iu  the  pneumatic  trough,  the  liquid  within 
and  without  the  jar  stand  at  the  same  level,  the  pressure  upon  the 
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included  air  will  be  exactly  tbat  due  to  the  atmospbere  at  the 
time ;  if,  however,  the  liquid  within  stand  higher  than  that  in  the 
bath,  the  air  will  be  subjected  to  a  pressure  less  than  that  of  the 
atmosphere  at  the  time,  by  the  amount  necessary  to  support  the 
column  of  liquid  above  the  outer  level  of  that  in  the  bath. 

Observation  has  shown  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at 
the  same  apot  is  liable,  from  different  causes,  to  continual  variation. 
The  average  pressure  at  the  sea  level  is  equivalent  to  that  of  a 
column  of  mercury  30  inches  in  height ;  but  in  this  climate  it 
is  sometimes  so  much  diminished  as  to  support  a  column  of  only 
about  28  inches ;  at  other  times  the  pressure  will  be  equivalent  to 
31  inches  of  mercury.  Now  the  same  quantity  of  gaa  will,  under 
these  different  circumstances,  sometimes  occupy  a  bulk  consider^ 
ably  greater,  at  others  considerably  less  than  the  average. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  all  experiments  upon  the  weight  or 
bulk  of  gases,  to  observe  the  height  of  the  barometric  column,  as  this 
gives  the  pressure  to  which  the  gas  is  at  the  same  time  subjected. 
This,  however,  is  true  only  when  the  liquid  in  the  bath,  and  that  in 
the  jar,  are  on  the  same  level.  In  practice  it  is  rarely  possible  to 
make  them  rigidly  so.  The  liquid  generally  stands  highest  in  the 
jar.  Supposing  the  gas  to  have  been  collected  over  mercury,  in 
order  to  allow  for  the  dilatation  occasioned  by  this  inequality  of 
level,  the  difference  of  the  two  levels  must  be  accurately  measmred, 
and  the  measurement,  so  obtained,  must  be  subtracted  from  the 
height  of  the  mercurial  column  in  the  barometer  at  the  time,  A 
similar  correction  is  required  if  the  gas  be  standing  over  water, 
but  it  is  smaller  in  amount,  a  column  of  water  of  136  inches  in 
hmght  being  equivalent  to  i  inch  of  mercury.  When  the 
necessary  measurements  have  been  made,  a  simple  calculation 
shows  the  bulk  that  any  gas  would  have  occupied,  supposing  it  to 
have  been  measured  under  the  pressure  of  30  inches  of  the  baro- 
meter, which  iu  this  country  is  taken  as  the  standard."* 

Suppose  that   having  measured   10   cubic  inches   of  oxygen 


*  la  other  countries  the  staad&rd  preBsore  to  which  gases  are  corrected  is 
fteneralL;  tJiat  which  has  heea  proposed  bj  the  French  ;  viz.  that  of  a  colomn 
of  mercury  760  mill imetrea  (or  29-923  EogKeh  inches)  in  height :  conseqaentiy 
100  cubic  inches,  measured  under  the  English  standard  pressure  of  30  mchei, 
would,  under  t^e  French  standard,  fill  a  space  of  loo'abi  cubic  inches. 

Strictly  spealdng,  however,  the  obaervationa  should  he  reduced  to  the 
pressure  of  a  column  of  mercury  j^'gii  inches  in  height  at  32°  F.  Such  a 
column,  owing  to  the  expansion  of  mercury  by  heat,  would  be  increased  1^ 
of  ita  length,  at  the  mean  temperature  of  60°  F.,  and  conHe<iuently  .would 
then  measure  30005  inches  ;  and  under  this  preaanre  loo  cnbii;  inches,  mea- 
sured at  a  barometric  pressure  of  30  inches,  would  be  reduced  to  gg-gS  cubio 
incbea,  a  difference  so  trifling,  ikaX  it  may  tdmost  always  be  neglected.        1 

.■  9.  I*- 
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■tanding  over  mercury,  the  level  of  the  metal  in  the  jar  heing' 
1  -J  inches  higher  than  that  in  the  bath,  the  barometer  at  the  time 
•tandii^  at  2g'J5,  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  what  bulk  the  gas  woiild 
occupy  under  a  presanre  of  30  inches.  By  Marhotte'B  law  (16) 
the  bnlk  of  a  gas  is  inversely  as  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected,    Therefiwe — 

Stukd&rd  preMore.  Obaerred  pressnre.    Obwrred  toL     Tme  vol. 

30  :  (28-25  or    -{  ^^      ^      Hr9;+; 

In  estimating  the  weight  from  the  bulk  of  a  gas,  it  is  necessary- 
to  make  a  forther  correction  for  the  temperature  {138),  as  well 
as  for  the  state  of  moisture  or  dryness  which  it  may  possess  at  the 
time. 

(41)  Detmty  of  the  Atmosphere  at  Different  HeightB. — A 
remarkable  consequence  of  the  law  of  elasticity  in  gases  is  exhi- 
bited in  the  increasing  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere  in  ascending 
from  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth.  The  air  is  subject  to  a  pressure 
which  gradually  decreases  with  the  progressive  elevation 
above  the  sea  level.  This  will  be  evident  if  we  consider  the 
atmosphere  to  be  composed  of  a  series  of  layers  or  strata : 
the  lowest  layer  supports  the  pressure  of  the  entire  super-incum- 
bent mass  ;  the  one  nest  above  this  supports  the  pressure  of  all 
but  the  lowest ;  the  third  that  of  all  but  the  two  lower  ones,  and 
so  in  succession.  In  consequence  of  Marriotte's  law — viz.,  that 
the  bulk  of  elastic  fluids  is  inversely  as  the  pressure,  it  is  found 
that  if  the  air  be  examined  at  a  series  of  heights,  increasing 
according  to  the  terms  of  an  arithmetical  progression,  the  density 
of  the  air  decreases  according  to  the  terms  of  a  geometric^  pro- 
gression. In  the  following  table  the  heights  above  the  surface 
are  taken  in  arithmetical  progression,  increasing  regularly  by  dis- 
tances of  3*4  miles ;  the  Imli  of  equal  weights  of  air  at  these  suc- 
cessive heights  increases  in  geometrical  progression,  the  volume 
being  doubled  for  each  step  in  the  ascent ;  while  the  density,  and 
the  corresponding  height  of  the  barometer,  decrease  in  the  same 
geometric  ratio,  being  at  each  successive  elevation  exactly  half 
what  they  were  at  the  preceding  one  : — 

Density  of  the  Air  at  increasing  altitudes. 

JSSia  Bbon  the  Sh.  Bulk  of  equal  weight  of  Air.  Demit]'.  Aeigtit  lif  Buometei. 

O  —                 I                 _  I  _             3000 

34  —               a               —  i  _            igoo 

68  —                 4                 —  i  —               jgo 

,0,  -               8               -  i  -             3-75 

13-6  _             16               -  ^^  _             ,§7 

>7'°       -        3^         ~      ^       -.,.r,-r-s«Tip 
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The  annexed  diagram,  {fig.  22)  ^^°' "' 

slightly  altered  from  one  in  Tom- 
linson's  Treatise  on  Pneumatics,  is 
supposed  to  represent  a  vertical  sec- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  j  the  left  *•  ■* 
band  column  shows  the  height  in 
miles  above  or  below  the  sea  level ; 
the  right-hand  column  the  corre- 
^wnding  heights  of  the  barometer 
in  inches;  a  indicates  the  altitude 
oftbe  highest  peaks  of  the  Himalaya; 
B  the  altitude  of  23,018  feet,  the 
greatest  height  attuned  by  a  balloon 
(Gay  Lussac,  17  Sept.,  1804);  c 
Dalkeith  mine,  Cornwall,  1440  feet," 
D  the  deepest  sea  sounding  yet  ob- 
tained, 7706  fathoms,  or  8j  miles, 
(Capt.  Denham)  H.  M.  Ship  Herald, 
Oct.  30,  1852,  lat.  36°  49'  S.,  Ion. 
37°  6' W. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  law  of  the  decrease  of  den- 
sity in  the  atmosphere  furnishes  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  height  of 
mountains  by  the  employment  of  the 
barometer.  * 

Young  has  odculated  that  if  the 
air    continued  to   diminish    indefi-    „    , 
nitely  in  density,  according  to  Mar-         c 
riotte's  law,  i  cubic  inch  of  air  of 
the  mean   density    of  that   at   the 
earth's  sur&ce  would,  at  a  distance 
of  4000  miles  from  the  earth's  sur- 
face (or  at  a  distance  etjual  to  the 
^earth's  radius),  fill  a  sphere  the  dia- 
meter of  which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  orbit  of  Saturn  j  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  a  mine  could  be  dug  46  miles  deep  into  the 
earth,  the  air  at  the  bottom  would  be  as  dense  as  quicksilver. 

The  observations  of  astronomers  upon  the  amount  of  refraction 
experienced  by  the  light  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  traversing  the 
atmosphere,  however,  have  rendered  it  probable  that  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  upper  surface  of  our  atmosphere,  as  definite  as  that 
of  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  the   repulsive  force  of  the  particles 
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being  nt  length  exactly  balanced  by  their  gravitation  towards  the 
earth. 

§  IT.  Cohesion. 

(42)  In  the  case  of  gases  the  predomioance  of  eUsticity  is  the 
leading  characteristic ;  in  the  case  of  solids  the  opposite'  power  of 
cohesion  is  that  which  first  demands  attention.  Cohesion  is  the 
force  which  binds  together  the  same  kind  of  particles  into  one  mass. 
It  is  this  force  which  retains  a  bar  of  iron,  a  blodc  of  wood,  or  a 
lump  of  ice  in  a  single  piece. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  cohesion  of  different  bodies  varies  greatly. 
Cohesion,  however,  appears  to  be  nniform  between  particles  of  the 
same  kind  placed  under  circumstances  similar  as  to  temperature 
and  structure.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  uniformity  in 
texture  and  freedom  from  flaws,  even  in  the  most  compact  sub- 
stances, such  as  the  metals,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  coefBcieiit 
of  cohesion  in  any  material  with  precision ;  although  the  general 
fact  that  iron  is  much  tougher  than  copper,  and  copper  than  lead, 
is  at  oDce  recc^nised.  Two  methods  have  been  generally  used  to 
determine  the  cohesive  power  of  solids  ;  the  first  consists  in  esti- 
mating the  weight  required  to  stretch  rods  of  a  given  diameter,  of 
the  substance  under  examination,  until  they  give  way ;  the  second, 
in  finding  the  amount  of  force  required  to  crush  a  cube  of  the  sub- 
stance of  given  dimensions. 

The  strength  of  materials,  all-important  as  it  is  to  |the  engineer 
and  to  the  architect,  has  little  to  do  with  chemistry,  although  varia- 
tions  in  cohesion  and  aggregation  of  the  same  sidistauce  exercise 
a  marked  influence  on  the  rapidity  of  many  chemical  actions. 
Gunpowder,  for  example,  is  reduced  to  grains  in  order  that  each 
portio^  may  quickly  ignite,  and  contribute  its  expansive  force  to 
act  upon  the  bullet ;  but  the  very  same  material,  before  it  has  been 
granulated  and  whilst  in  the  form  of  hard  compact  masses,  as  it 
comes  from  the  press,  bums  comparatively  slowly,  like  a  fusee  or 
a  portfire. 

(43)  Particles  of  a  similar  nature  will,  under  the  influence  o#ih 
cohesion,  reunite,  after  complete  separation,  if  brought  sufficientlyr 
near  to  each  other.  This  is  shown  on  pressing  together  two  clean, 
smooth,  and  freshly-cut  siurfaces  of  lead;  they  will  cohere,  and  « 
force  of  some  pounds  will  be  required  to  separate  them.  In  the 
same  way,  too,  perfectly  polished  plates  of  glass  cohere,  sometimes 
so  completely  that  they  may  be  cut  and  worked  as  a  single  piece. 
This  has  not  unfrequently  happened  in  plate-glass  manufactories. 

According  to  the  proportion  that  cohesion  bears  to  other  fbuces 
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which,  like  heat  and  elasticity,  tend  to  separate  the  particles  of 
matter  from  each  other,  the  body  assumes  the  solid,  tlie  liquid,  or 
the  aeriftnrm  state.  Considerable  differences  in  physiod  properties 
are  produced  both  in  solids  and  in  liquids,  by  Tariations  in  the 
degree  of  coheuoa  existing  among  their  particles. 

(44)  Cohesion  of  Solids. — In  solids,  these  variations  give  rise  to 
diff^ences  in  hardness,  elasticity,  hrittleuees,  malleahility,  and 
ductility. 

The  hardness  of  a  body  is  measured  by  its  power  of  scratching 
other  substances,  and  it  consists  in  the  degree  of  resistance  which 
the  particles  offer  to  the  slightest  <diaDge  of  relative  position.  To 
the  mineralogist,  the  variations  in  the  degree  of  hardness  pre- 
sented by  differeut  crystallized  bodies,  often  famish  a  valuable 
physical  sign  by  which  one  mineral  may  be  discriminated  from 
others  which  resemble  it.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  such 
comparisons,  Mobs  selected  ten  well-known  minerals,  which  are 
ennmerated  in  the  following  table,  each  succeeding  one  being 
harder  than  the  one  which  precedes  it ;  thus  arranged,  they  consti- 
tute what  he  terms  a  Scale  of  hardness,  which  has  been  generally 
adopted.  In  the  examples  selected,  each  mineral  is  scratched  by 
the  one  that  follows  it,  and  the  hardness  of  any  mineral  may  be 
determined  by  reference  to  the  types  thus  selected.  Thus,  suppose 
a.  body  neither  to  scratch,  nor  to  be  scratched  by  fluor  spar,  its 
hardaess  is  said  to  be  4 :  if  it  should  scratch  fluor  spar  but  not 
apatite,  its  hardness  is  between  4  and  J ;  the  decrees  of  hardness 
being  numbered  from  i  to  10.  The  figures  on  the  right  indicate 
the  number  of  minerals  known  of  the  same,  or  approximatively 
the  same  d^ree  of  hardness,  as  the  substance  opposite  to  which 
they  stand: — 

Scale  of  Hardness  of  Minerals. 


I  Talc 33 

3  Compact  gfpBnm,or  rod  salt      90 

3  CalcBparJanycloavableTarietf)  71 

4  Tiaot  spar 53 

5  Apatite  (crjataUized)     -    ■    ■    43 


6  Felspar  (any  clearablevarietj)  26 

7  Limpid  quartz 36 

8  Topas 5 

9  Sapphire,  or  corundum    .    .      i 
10  Diamond i 


The  cause  of  the  varieties  of  hardness  observed  in  different 
bodies  is  not  well  understood.  Even  in  the  same  substance, 
trifling  variations  in  the  external  circumstances  to  which  the  body 
is  subjected  often  produce  extraordinary  differences  in  the  degree 
of  hardness  which  it  exhibits.  A  piece  of  steel  cooled  slowly  from 
%  red  heat  is  soft ;  it  may  he  cut  with  a  file ;  and  under  strong 
pressure,  it  will  even  take  impressioDs  &om  a  die;  whilst  the  same 
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piece  of  ateelj  if  heated  to  redness,  and  suddenly  cooled,  becomes 
as  brittle  as  glasBj  and  nearly  as  hard  as  the  diamond. 

Briitleneu  is  exhibited  by  bodies  the  particles  of  which  resist 
displacement  with  rej^ard  to  each  other,  except  within  extremely 
narrow  limits.  It  is  generally  observed  in  hard  and  elastic  sub- 
stances. 

MaBeabiUiy  and  ductility,  or  the  property  of  extending  under 
the  hammer,  and  of  fitness  for  drawing  into  wire,  are  the  very 
opposite  of  brittlenese,  the  molecules  of  the  solid  admitting  of  very 
considerable  relative  displacement  withont  losing  their  cohesion. 
These  modifications  of  cohesion  are  exhibited  only  by  the  metals, 
and  by  a  few  only  of  them. 

(45)  Cohesion  of  lAguids. — In  liquids,  notirithstanding  the 
facility  with  which  their  particles  slide  one  over  the  other,  and  the 
unlimited  &eedom  of  motion  of  each  molecule  within  the  mass  of 
liquid,  a  very  appreciable  amount  of  cohesion  still  exists,  and  is 
displayed  in  the  rounded  form  assumed  by  eveiy  detached  drop. 
This  same  form  of  cohesion  is  also  beautifully  shown  in  the  case  of 
two  liquids  which  do  not  dissolve  each  other,but  which  have  precisely 
the  same  specific  gravity,  as  is  the  case  with  oil,  and  spirit  of  wine 
of  a  certain  degree  of  dilution :  if  a  little  oil  be  poured  into  such, 
a  liquid,  it  remains  suspended  within  it  in  the  form  of  a  perfectly- 
spherical  mass.  In  the  drops  of  dew  which  fringe  every  leaf  in  a 
line  summer  morning,  we  have  an  admirable  natural  illustratioa  of 
this  fact.  A  striking  exemplification  of  cohesion  in  the  particles  of 
liquids  is  also  afibrded  by  blowing  a  large  soap-bubble  upon  the 
end  of  a  glass  tube ;  upon  presenting  the  open  end  of  the  tube  to 
a  lighted  taper,  whilst  the  bubble  is  still  attached  at  the  other  end, 
the  contraction  of  the  film  expels  the  air  with  sufficient  force  to 
extinguish  the  taper. 

The  researches  of  Donny  {Ann.  de  Ckim.,  III.  xvi.  167)  have 
added  many  curious  facts  to  our  knowledge  of  the  cohesion  of 
liquids.  The  following  form  of  one  of  his  experiments  may  he 
cited  as  an  illustra- 
tion : — A  tube,  a, 
fig.  33,  about  36 
inches  long  and  i 
inch  in  diameter,  is 
bent  at  its  middle 
to  an  angle  of  about 
60° ;  it  is  sealed  at 
one  end,  and  filled 
with  distilled  water^ 
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which,  when  the  tube  is  closed,  is  to  occupy  about  two-thirda  of  its 
capacity ;  the  water  is  thoroughly  boiled  for  an  hour,  and  the  tube 
is  then  hermetically  closed  whilst  boiling.  In  this  condition  the 
tube  contains  only  water  and  the  vapour  of  water.  After  it  has 
been  carefully  reversed,  aa  at  a,  it  may  be  brought  into  the  por- 
tion represented  at  b,  and  the  water  will  nevertheless  be  supported 
above  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the  other  limb  by  adhesion  to  the 
surface  of  the  glass,  and  by  the  cohesion  among  its  own  particlesi 
If  now  the  tube  be  inchoed  in  such  a  manner  that  a  minute 
babble  of  aqueous  vapour  is  made  to  pass  up  into  the  full  limb^ 
the  column  of  water,  having  its  continuity  broken  at  one  pointj 
immediately  falls,  and  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  both  limbs  becomes 
the  same. 

Even  amongst  liquids,  considerable  differences  are  observed  in 
the  degree  in  which  the  cohesive  force  is  exhibited.  Limpid 
liquids  are  those  which,  like  ether  or  spirit  of  wine,  display  great 
mobility  of  their  particles :  bubbles  produced  in  such  liquids  by 
agitation,  quickly  rise  to  the  surface,  break  and  disappear.  la 
oil,  syrup,  and  gum-water,  the  particles  move  sluggishly ;  such 
liquids  are  termed  viscous.  The  viscosity  of  liquids  presents  a 
certain  analogy  with  the  malleability  of  solids.  In  a  few  in- 
stances, whilst  the  solid  is  melting  under  the  influence  of  heat, 
a  viscous  state  is  observed  intermediate  between  the  hardness  of 
solids  and  the  perfect  mobility  of  liquids.  Melted  sugar,  of 
barley-sugar,  is  a  case  in  point.  The  occurrence  of  viscosity,  as 
an  intermediate  state,  is  rare,  except  in  the  case  of  a  mixture  of 
two  substances,  one  of  which  melts  at  a  temperature  a  little 
higher  than  the  other.  Glass,  which  is  a  mixture  of  several 
silicates  of  different  degrees  of  fusibility,  offers  a  striking  example 
of  this  kind  ;  indeed  to  this  conditionit  owes  the  plastic  properties 
by  which  it  is  rendered  capable  of  adaptation  to  the  multi&rioua 
purposes  to  which  it  is  now  applied.  A  true  chemical  compound 
passes  at  once  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  form,  as  when  ice,  for 
example,  by  fusion,  becomes  water.  A  few  of  the  simple  bodies, 
however,  present  some  remarkable  cases  of  the  occurrence  of 
viscosity  preceding  fusion  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  phosphorus,  and 
those  metals  which,  like  iron  and  potassium,  admit  of  being 
'  welded,'  a  process  in  which  two  pieces  of  the  metal  are  united 
into  one  mass  by  hammering  or  pressing  them  together  whilst  they 
are  in  the  soft  condition  which  is  observed  before  fusion. 

(46)  All  analogy  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  cohesion  would 
be  entirely  destroyed  in  every  elementary  body  by  a  sufficient 
elevation  of  its  temperature ;  though  there  are  some  bodies  which 
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have  not  as  jet  been  liquefied,  and  many  which  have  not  been  con- 
verted into  TBpoar.  The  three  conditions  in  w)ii(^  the  same 
chemical  componod  may  exist,  eiemplified  hy  ice,  water,  and 
steam,  according  to  the  d^ree  of  heat  to  which  it  is  exposed,  are 
shown  1^  a  vast  nnmher  of  other  bodies.  Gold  itself  has  been 
first  melted  and  then  volatilized  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun's 
rays  concentrated  by  a  burning  lens.  On  the  other  hand,  by  a  suf- 
fident  reduction  of  temperature,  united  with  a  certain  degree  of 
pressure,  a  number  of  gases  have  been  reduced,  first  to  a  liquid, 
and  several  even  to  the  solid  condition.  The  force  of  cohesion, 
like  that  of  heat,  is  therefore  imiversal.  If  the  repulsion  exerted 
by  beat  could  be  carried  sufficiently  fer,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  every  known  substance,  not  actually  decomposable  by  heat, 
might  appear  as  a  gas ;  and,  by  a  reduction  of  temperature  suf- 
ficient to  allow  cohesion  to  exert  its  sway,  every  known  gaseous 
substance  would  probably  exist  in  the  solid  state. 

Tn  gases,  cohesion  appears  to  be  entirely  overcome,  and  it  does 
not  exert  itself  sensibly,  except  in  cases  where  the  gas  is  approach- 
ing the  point  at  which,  by  pressure,  or  cold,  it  assumes  the  liquid 
form  {Note,  §  26,  i8a). 

^    III.   AOHESION — DIFFUSION    OF   LIQUIDS   AND   04SES. 

(47)  Adhesion. — Analogous  to  cohesion,  or  the  power  which 
holds  similar  particles  together,  is  that  of  adhesion,  which  is  exerted 
between  the  particles  of  dissimilar  kinds  of  matter.  It  not  nn- 
ifirequently  rises  high  euough  to  destroy  cohesion,  as  when  sugar  or 
salt  becomes  dissolved  in  water.  A  rod  of  glass  or  of  wood  dipped 
into  water  or  oil  comes  out  wetted  under  the  influence  of  this  force. 
It  is  exerted  between  different  bodies  with  very  diBereot  d^;rees  of 
intensity,  as  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  experiment: — ■ 
take  two  glass  dishes,  siil  over  the  bottom  of  one,  a  layer  of  lyco* 
podium  or  of  finely  powdered  resin,  and  over  the  other  a  layer  of 
powdered  glass :  if  a  little  water  be  sprinkled  upon  each,  the  drops 
of  water  in  the  dish  of  resin  will  be  covered  by  a  thin  film  of  the 
powder,  and  when  the  dish  is  inclined  will  roll  about  like  shot,  the 
cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the  liquid  predominating  over  their 
adhesion  to  those  of  the  solid  ;  whilst  on  the  powdered  glass,  &om 
the  superior  adhesion  of  glass  to  water,  the  drops  sink  in  and  are 
absorbed. 

If  the  solid  is  wetted,  a  certain  preponderance  of  the  force  of 
tulhesiim  over  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  is  obviously  necessary ; 
for  if  the  cohesive  exceeds  the  adhesive  power,  as  when  glass  or 
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iron  is  plunged  into  mercury,  the  solid  ia  not  wetted.  Extraneous 
circumstances,  however,  greatly  modify  the  exertion  of  this  force. 
If  a  film  of  air,  of  oil,  or  of  any  foreign  matter  be  difiiised  over 
the  sur&ce  of  the  solid,  it  is  no  longer  the  surface  of  the  solid 
and  the  liquid  which  are  couc^ned,  but  the  liquid  and  the  surface 
<^  air  or  of  oii  with  which  the  solid  is  covered.  A  clean  glass  is 
immediately  wetted  with  water,  but  if  the  slightest  film  of  grease 
exist  upon  its  surface,  the  water  runs  off  almost  entirely. 

Adhesion  gives  rise  to  a  variety  of  important  phenomena ;  it 
ia  mainly  concerned  in  the  production  of  capillary  action,  of 
solution,  and  of  the  diffusion  of  liquids ;  it  is  also  exerted  in 
OBmosis,  and  less  directly  in  the  process  of  the  intermixture  and 
diffusion  of  gases.  In  this  chapter  some  remarks  will  therefore 
be  made  upon  each  of  these  subjects  in  succession.  Adhesion  is 
the  more  especially  worthy  of  attentive  study  by  the  chemist, 
because  in  its  manifestations  it  is  more  nearly  allied  thim  any 
other  force  to  chemical  affinity. 

Adhesion  is  exerted  between  bodies  of  all  kinds,  and  when 
it  occurs  between  solids,  it  is  the  principal  cause  of  that  resistance 
to  motion  which  is  termed  friction.  As  a  general  rule,  friction 
is  greater  betweeo  similar  kinds  of  matter,  less  between  those  which 
differ  in  nature.  An  iron  axle  moving  in  an  iron  socket  expe- 
riences under  similar  circumstances  a  greater  amount  of  friction 
than  if  revolving  in  a  brass  socket ;  and  the  interposition  of  a  sub- 
stance like  plumbago  or  grease,  the  particles  of  which  have  but 
rery  little  cohesion,  is  a  familiar  mode  of  reducing  the  amount  of 
fiictioD  in  machinery. 

Few  substances  admit  of  a  greater  variety  of  useM  applications 
&om  their  &culty  of  adhesion  than  caoutehone;  its  perfect 
adhesion  to  glass  adapts  it  admirably  for  stoppers,  and  enables  the 
diemist  to  employ  it  for  air-tight  and  flexible  joints.  This  pro- 
perty of  adhesion  to  the  bodies  which  it  touches,  further  fits  it  for 
bands  for  driving  machinery,  and  for  numberless  other  purposes. 
One  of  its  most  ingenious  applications  b  to  the  manufacture  of 
the  cards  employed  in  the  carding  of  cotton,  preparatory  to  spin- 
ning it  into  thread  ;  these  cards  consist  essentially  of  a  wire  brush 
with  a  flexible  back ;  they  were  formerly  made  of  a  strip  of  leather, 
through  which  the  wire  teeth  were  passed ;  the  holes,  however, 
which  allowed  the  passage  of  the  wire,  speedily  became  enlarged 
and  conical,  from  the  strain  on  the  bristles  or  wires  during  use, 
and  the  card  ere  long  was  unfit  for  its  office.  By  making  the 
flexible  back  of  two  pieces  of  woven  &bric  with  a  layer  of  caont- 


chouc  between  them,  however,  this  difficulty  is  now  entirely 
obviated ;  the  caoutchouc  adheres  to  the  wire  and  follows  it  vhen 
deflected,  whilst  by  its  elasticity,  it,  aa  soon  as  the  drag  upon  "the 
vire  ceases,  restores  each  wire  to  its  right  position. 

(48)  Cetaenli. — The  entire  value  of  cements  depends  npon  the 
operation  of  the  force  of  adhesion ;  and  in  the  variety  of  cements 
rendered  necessary  by  the  variety  of  materials  to  be  united,  we 
have  additional  proof  that  adhesion  is  exerted  between  different 
kinds  of  matter  with  very  varying  degrees  of  force.  Glue  or  gum 
may  be  used  for  joining  pieces  of  pasteboard  or  wood,  white  it 
totally  fails  as  a  cement  for  glass  or  china,  either  of  which  needs 
some  resinous  material  to  unite  its  fragments ;  whilst  for  the  union 
of  marble,  stone,  or  brickwork  with  each  other,  the  use  of  mortar 
or  some  calcareous  cement  is  required.  The  thinner  the  layer  of 
cement,  the  more  perfectly  does  it  perform  its  task,  as  it  more 
rapidly  and  completely  adapts  itself  to  changes  of  temperature^ 
which,  by  causing  it  to  expand  unequally,  would,  if  a  thick  maaa 
were  used,  destroy  the  cohesion  of  its  own  particles. 

Cements  of  various  kinds  are  in  continual  requisition  in  the 
laboratory.  Well  boiled  paste  applied  on  thin  paper  forms  an 
excellent  covering  for  corks  and  other  joints  which  are  liable  to 
be  porous  ;  it  must  be  allowed  to  become  nearly  dry  before  it  is 
used.  Plaster  of  Paris  made  into  a  paste,  not  too  stiff,  may  often  be 
used ;  when  dry  it  may  be  washed  over  with  oil  to  make  it  air- 
tight. Strips  of  well  soaked  bladder  may  sometimes  be  employed 
advantageously ;  they  form  a  firm  joint  when  dry :  but  for  most 
purposes  where  a  temporary  joint  only  is  required,  nothing  is  so 
convenient  as  a  strip  of  sheet  caoutchouc  soflened  at  the  fire,  and 
bound  round  the  parts  to  be  connected ;  when  softened  thus,  it 
usually  adheres  perfectly  without  even  requiring  to  be  tied. 
When  the  joint  is  intended  to  be  permanent,  as,  for  example,  when 
a  brass  cap  is  to  be  attached  to  the  neck  of  an  air-jar,  a  resinous 
cement  consisting  of  5  parts  of  resin,  i  of  yellow  wax,  and  i  of 
finely  powdered  Venetian  red,  forms  a  convenient  mixture :  the 
resin  and  wax  are  melted  tc^etber  and  incorporated  with  the 
Venetian  red  by  stirring.  Before  applying  it,  both  the  glass  and 
the  metallic  cap  which  are  to  be  connected  together  must  be  warmed 
just  sufficiently  to  melt  the  cement.  When  the  joints  are  required 
to  resist  a  considerable  pressure  without  leaking,  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  red  and  white  lead  ground  into  a  paste  with  linseed 
oil,  worked  up  vrith  fibres  of  tow,  and  packed  tightly  into  the 
joint,  sete  firmly,  and  is  not  liable  to  crack. 
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It  not  trnfreqneiitlf  happens  that  the  force  of  adhesion  between 
a  cement  and  the  bodies  which  it  unites,  surpassea  the  cohesion  of 
the  particlea  which  compose  the  bodies  tbemselres :  from  this 
cause  we  often  see  a  film  of  wood  split  off,  adhering  to  the  sar&ce 
of  the  glue,  when  a  tractnie  occurs  near  one  of  these  joinings. 
The  feat  of  splitting  a  bank  note  into  two  lamime,  which  excited 
BO  much  astonishment,  was  accomplished  b;  cementing  it  firmly 
between  two  fiat  surfaces,  and  aiterwards  separating  themj  the 
cohesion  of  the  paper  being  feebler  than  the  adhesion  to  the 
cement,  the  paper  was  split  through  the  middle.  This  method  of 
splitting  paper  had,  however,  been  long  known  to  the  buhl  cutter 
and  inlayer. 

(49)  Capillary  Action. — The  exiBteoce  of  adhesion  between 
solids  and  liquids  is  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  further  illustra- 
tion ;  but  it  produces  many  very  important  results,  some  of  which 
must  be  noticed. 

It  is  to  the  adjustment  of  the  forces  of  adhesion  and  cohesion 
between  soHds  and  liquids  under  the  simultaneous  infiuence  of 
gravity,  that  the  important  phenomenon  called  capillary  attraction 
is  due.  If  a  perfectly  clean  glass  tube,  with  a  fine  bore,  and  open 
at  both  ends,  be  plunged  into  water,  or  into  any  liquid  capable  of 
wetting  it,  the  liquid  will  be  found  to  rise  in  the  tube  considerably 
above  the  level  of  its  surface  in  the  vessel;  and  the  finer  the  tube 
the  higher  does  the  liquid  rise.  The  surface  of  the  liquid  will 
also  be  seen  where  it  approaches  the  outside  of  the  tube,  or  the  side 
of  the  vessel  con- 
taining it,  to  stand  Fia.  34. 
above  the  general 
level,  (fig.  24  A.) 
The  phenomenon 
may  also  be  exa- 
mined by  placing 
vertically  in  a  shal- 
low vessel  contain- 
ing a  little  coloured 
liquid,  two  plates 
of  glass  with  parallel  faces,  which  are  in  contact  by  two  of 
tiieir  vertical  edges,  and  slightly  separated  at  the  opposite  edges. 
The  liquid  will  rise  between  the  glass  plates,  the  height  of  the 
column  being  inversely  as  its  distance  from  the  angle  of  contact 
between  the  plates.  The  upper  boundary  of  the  liquid  will  con- 
sequently describe  a  hyperbolic  curve  (fig.  24  b).     The  cause  of 
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the  rise  of  the  liquid  is  the  adhesion  between  its  particles  and 
those  of  the  glass ;  the  limits  to  that  rise  are  the  action  of  gravity, 
and  the  force  of  cohesion  amongst  the  liqnid  particles.  As  the 
action  of  gravity  is  eqnal  under  ordinary  circumstances  upon  all 
the  particles  of  the  liquid,  it  reduces  the  liquid  surfoce  to  a  uni- 
form level.  When  a  tube  is  introduced,  the  uniformity  of  this 
action  is  interfered  with,  as  the  following  considerations  will 
show : — ^the  particles  in  immediate  contact  with  the  side  of  the 
tube  are  partially  supported  by  adhesion  to  its  surface;  they 
therefore  gravitate  downwards  with  a  diminished  force,  and  a 
longer  colnmn  becomes  necessary  in  order  to  compensate  for  this 
diminution  of  downward  pressure.  Now  let  us  conceive  the  par- 
ticles of  the  elevated  column  of  liquid  to  be  arranged  as  a  series 
of  contiguoos  concentric  cylinders ;  the  particles  of  the  outermost 
cylinder  are  sustained  laterally  by  adhesion  to  the  tube,  those  of 
the  next  cylinder  are  hung  on  to  these,  if  the  expression  may  be 
allowed,  and  supported  solely  by  cohesion  with  their  fellows ; 
those  of  the  third  cylinder  are  hung  on  to  the  particles  of  the 
second,  and  so  on,  till  we  reach  the  central  rod  of  particles.  The 
surface  of  the  liquid  is  in  consequence  necessarily  curved ; — the 
outer  cylinder,  or  the  portion  of  liquid  in  contact  with  the  tube 
standing  at  the  highest  point.  Now  since  adhesion  is  confined  td 
the  superficial  layer,  and,  between  the  same  substances,  is,  caierit 
pariba$,  constant  in  quantity  for  an  equal  extent  of  surface,  the 
wider  the  tube  the  shorter  will  he  the  column  sustained,  as  the 
contents  of  the  colnmn  raised  by  cohesion  increase  more  rapidly 
than  the  surface  of  the  cylinder.  The  height  of  the  column  is 
inversely  as  the  diameter  of  the  tube. 

(50)  The  elevation  of  the  column  of  liquid  in  tubes  of  equal 
diameter  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  liquid,  the  variation  de- 
pending partly  on  the  difiereuce  of  cohesion  between  the  particles 
of  the  liquid,  partly  upon  the  difference  of  adhesion  between  the 
liquid  and  the  glass.  In  consequence  of  the  decrease  of  both 
these  forces  by  heat,  the  height  of  the  column  diminishes  as  tbe 
temperature  rises. 

The  following  table  from  the  experiments  of  Frankenheim, 
shows  the  height  at  which  the  different  liquids  enumerated  stand, 
at  32°  F.  in  a  tube  i  millimetre  in  diameter,  (about  t'j  of  an  inch,) 
with  the  coefficient  of  correction  for  temperature,  which  multi- 
plied by  (,  the  number  of  degrees  centigrade  above  0°,  gives  the 
amount  to  be  deducted  in  millimetres  from  the  number  in  column 
3,  in  order  to  find  the  height  of  the  capillary  column  at  (be  tern* 
perature  required. 
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Capillary  elevation  of  Liquids  at  32° 
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(51)  Tn  liquids,  such  as  mercury,  where  the  force  of  cohesion 
preponderates  over  their  teudeacy  to  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the 
tube,  the  capillary  action  is  reversed;  the  surface  becomes  convex 
instead  of  concave,  and  the  height  of  the  column  within  the  tube 
is  depressed  below  the  general  level.  In  a  mass  of  liquid  each 
particle  is  maintained  in  its  place  by  the  mutual  attraction  of  all 
the  surrounding  ones ;  but  if  a  column  be  isolated  from  the  mass 
of  liquid  by  the  interposition  of  the  walls  of  the  tube,  the  sides  of 
which  exert  little  or  no  equivalent  adhesive  force,  the  cohesion  of 
the  mass  below  draws  down  the  upper  particles,  and  produces  a 
depression  of  the  column.  This  depression  of  mercury  in  glass 
renders  a  certain  correction  necessary  in  reading  off  the  height  of 
the  mercurial  cohimn  in  the  barometer,  which  always  stands  a  little 
lower  than  the  elevation  due  to  the  atmospheric  pressure.  The 
narrower  the  bore  of  the  tube  the  greater  is  the  depression. 
Experiment  has  shown  that  this  capillary  depression  is  nearly  one 
half  less  in  tubes  that  have  had  the  mercury  boiled  within  them, 
than  in  unboiled  tubes,  as  the  process  of  boiling  expels  the  film  of 
air,  which  adheres  to  the  glass  in  nuboiled  tubes.  By  employing 
a  tube  of  §  or  ^  an  inch  in  the  bore,  this  correction  becomes  so 
trifling  that  it  may  be  neglected.  In  a  tube  of  i  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  in  which  the  mercury  has  been  boiled,  the  depression  i^ 
0-02  inch,  while  with  a  similar  tube  of  |  an  inch  in  diameter  it  is 
only  0-003.  The  capillary  depression  of  mercury  is  slightly  in- 
creased by  elevation  of  temperature. 

In  reading  off  the  level  of  mercury  in  a  barometer,  or  in  a 
graduated  jar  used  for  the  measurement  of  gases,  the  height  of  the 
metal  should  be  taken  from  the  convexity  of  the  curve;  but  in 
estimating  the  volume  of  a  liquid  which  wets  the  sur&ce  of  the 
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Fis.  35.  glass    the    determiaatioa    eliould 

always  be  made  from  the  bottom 
of  the  curve.  The  liDee  a  a,  b  b, 
fig.  25,  indicate  the  points  in  the 
two  cases. 

(52)  Capillary  action  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  operations 
of  nature,  and  in  a  variety  of 
ways  has  been  rendered  Bubservieut 
to  the  wants  of  man.  A  familiar  illustration  of  its  employment  is 
seen  in  the  wicka  of  lamps  and  candles,  which  being  composed  of  a 
bundle  of  fibrous  materials,  furnish  hair-like  channels  by  which  the 
oil  or  melted  combustible  is  elevated  to  the  flame,  and  supplied  as 
fast  as  it  is  consumed.  Capillary  action  influences  the  circulation 
of  the  liquids  in  the  porous  tissues  of  organized  beings,  and  it  is 
the  principal  mode  in  which  water,  with  the  various  substances 
which  it  holds  in  solution,  is  supplied  to  the  roots  of  growing 
plants.  By  its  means,  during  the  droughts  of  summer,  fresh  sup- 
plies of  moisture  are  raised  towards  the  surface,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  vegetable  life ;  and  in  the  same  way,  wheu  during  winter 
the  surface  is  hard  bound  by  a  long  dry  frost,  water  is  constantly 
finding  its  way  from  beneath,  ia  solidified  upon  the  surface,  and  re- 
mains stored  np  until  a  thaw  ensues ;  when  this  occurs,  the  accu- 
mulated moisture  mellows  the  soil  and  produces  the  well-known 
soft  and  plasby  state  of  the  ground  which  follows  long- continued 
frosts,  and  which  extends  deeper,  the  longer  the  duration  of  the 
freezing  temperature,  although  neither  snow  nor  rain  may  have 
fallen. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  action  of  the  combined  forces  of 
cohesion  and  adhesion,  in  overcoming  the  force  of  gravity,  is 
afforded  by  the  following  experiment : — Procure  a  small  cylinder 
of  fine  copper  wire-gauze,  about  3  inches  high  and  2  inches  wide, 
closed  also  above  and  below  with  the  same  material,  and  furnished 
with  a  stout  wire  to  serve  as  a  handle ;  plunge  it  under  water ; 
considerable  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  expelling  the  air,  owing 
to  the  formation  of  a  film  of  moisture  over  its  surface,  which  by 
the  cohesion  of  the  liquid  particles  composing  it  and  by  its  adhesion 
to  the  wire  gauze,  prevents  the  escape  of  the  air ;  when  about  half 
filled  with  water,  lift  the  cylinder  out  of  the  liquid,  the  liquid  will 
be  securely  retained  :  water  may  even  he  allowed  to  fall  in  a  gentle 
stream  upon  the  top  of  the  gauze,  wheu  it  will  pass  through  and 
run  out  below,  without,  however,  afiecting  the  quantity  of  liquid 
within ;  but  by  giving  the  handle  a  slight  jerk,  the  film  of  liquid 
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wbicli  supported  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  will  be  broVen, 
and  the  water  will  then  immediately  escape. 

{^2,)  Ivfltence  of  Surface  on  Adhesion. — As  adbeaion  takes 
place  solely  between  the  surfaces  of  bodies,  it  is  evident  that  any 
circumstance  which  increases  the  estent  of  that  surface  must 
materially  facilitate  the  esertiou  of  this  force.  Minute  subdiyision, 
by  thus  increasing  the  extent  of  surface^  greatly  exalts  the  effect 
of  adhesion  : — for  example,  n  cube  of  i  inch  in  the  side  exposes  a 
surface  of  6  square  inches,  i.e.,  there  is  a  square  inch  upon  each 
of  its  6  faces ;  if  this  cube  be  subdivided  into  a  number  of  smaller 
cubes,  each  of  which  is  only  -rr^r  °^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^ide,  it  would 
fiimish  1,000,000,000  of  these  minute  cubes.  Now  as  each  little 
cube  has  6  aides,  the  surface  which  it  will  expose  is  Trro^^-ryo  ^^  & 
square  inch,  or  1,000,000  of  them  will  expose  6  square  inches ; 
that  is,  as  much  surface  as  a  solid  cube  of  an  inch  in  the  side : 
the  1,000,000,000  cubes  will  consequently  expose  1000  times  as 
great  a  surface,  or  upwards  of  41-6  square  feet.  The  force  of 
adhesion,  therefore,  by  such  a  subdivision,  should  be  increased 
somewhat  in  this  proportion. 

The  influence  of  this  kind  of  subdivision  in  exalting  the  effect 
of  adhesion  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  case  of  charcoal.  The 
structure  of  the  wood  from  which  the  charcoal  is  procured  is  cel- 
lular :  when  heated  in  vessels  from  which  air  is  excluded,  the  vola- 
tile constituents  of  the  wood  are  expelled ;  and  the  charcoal,  which 
does  not  fnse,  remains  behind  in  a  very  poroi^  condition,  retaining 
the  form  of  the  wood  which  furnished  it.  MitscherUch  calculates 
that  a  cubic  inch  of  bos-wood  exposes  a  surface  of  not  less  than 
73  square  feet  on  the  cells  of  which  it  is  formed. 

Adhesion  occurs  between  charcoal  and  other  bodies,  with 
decrees  of  force  that  vary  very  much.  For  the  colouring  matters 
■of  vegetable  and  animal  origin  this  adhesion  is  extremely  energetic; 
so  that  if  these  bodies  be  dissolved  in  any  liquid  and  agitated  with 
charcoal,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  colouring  matter  will  be  retcuned 
by  die  charcoal,  and  on  separating  the  latter  by  filtration,  the 
liquid  will  run  through  colourless.  Ordinary  vinegar,  and  port- 
wine  may  thus  be  oht^ned  in  a  colourless  condition.  Advantage 
is  taken  of  this  fact  in  the  refining  of  sugar ;  in  which  process  the 
syrups  are  deprived  of  colour  by  filtration  through  a  column  of 
charcoal  12  or  13  feet  in  thickness.  The  species  of  charcoal 
which  is  most  extensively  employed  for  this  purpose  is  that 
obtmned  by  burning  hones  in  closed  vessels ;  and  it  is  hence  termed 
bone  black,  or  ivory  black,  or  frequently  animal  charcoal.  The 
charcoal  is  in  this  casp  in  a  state  of  extreme  subdivision ;  it  does 
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not  constitute  above  a  tenth  or  &  twelfth  of  the  weight  of  the  ma^ ; 
the  remaiDder  consists  of  earthy  matters,  chiefly  phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime.  When  bone  black  has  been  used  for  Altering 
liquids,  and  has  ceased  to  take  up  any  more  colouring  matter,  it 
is  thrown  aside  and  allowed  to  ferment :  if  then  it  be  well  washed, 
and  re-burned,  it  may  be  used  again  with  nearly  equal  eSect. 
Other  animal  matters,  especially  dried  blood,  furnish,  when  cal- 
cined and  weU  washed,  a  charcoal  which  is  still  more  efBcacious. 
The  addition  of  carbonate  of  potash  to  the  mass  before  calcination, 
still  further  increases  the  decolorizing  power. 

Many  other  matters  besides  those  possessed  of  colouring  pro- 
perties have  likewise  this  peculiarity  of  adhering  strongly  to  char- 
coal. Graham  has  shown  that  metallic  oxides  in  solution  in  potash 
or  ammonia,  arscnious  acid  in  water,  and  bodies  generally  of  feeble 
solubility,  possess  this  property  j  a  variety  of  vegetable  matters, 
and  especially  the  bitter  principles,  are  thus  affected.  K  porter 
be  agitated  with  charcoal  and  filtered,  it  will  not  only  be  deprived 
of  colour,  but  also  of  much  of  its  bitterness.  It  was  formerly  the 
practice,  after  the  active  principles  of  medicinal  plante  had  been 
separated  from  the  woody  fibre  and  most  of  the  extraneous  matters 
with  which  they  are  associated,  to  &ee  them  from  the  colouring 
matters  with  which  they  were  contaminated,  by  digestion  with 
animal  charcoal;  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  active  principles 
themselves,  however,  was  found  to  be  retained  by  the  charcoal, 
that  the  plan  was  abandoned.  In  consequence  of  this  property, 
animal  charcoal  has  been  administered  with  good  effect  in  some 
instances  of  poisoning  with  vegetable  matters :  in  such  cases  it  can 
never  be  unsafe,  and  may  often  be  of  great  value.  I  have  found 
that  very  dilute  aqueous  solutions  of  salts  of  lead  are  decomposed 
by  filtration  through  a  column  of  animal  charcoal :  the  nitrate,  the 
acetate,  and  the  chloride  of  lead  part  with  their  metallic  base  which 
is  retuned  by  the  charcoal,  probably  as  a  subsalt ;  whilst  free  nitric, 
acetic,  or  hydrochloric  acid  is  found  in  the  filtered  liquid. 

Many  finely  divided  substances  besides  charcoal,  such  as 
bydrated  oxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  hydrated  sulphide  of  antimony, 
hydrated  phosphate  of  lime,  as  well  as  iodide  and  sulphide  of  lead, 
when  freshly  precipitated,  also  exert  powerful  decolorizing  actions. 
The  decolorimg  power  varies  for  each  substance  with  the  nature 
of  the  colouring  principle :  thus  tincture  of  litmus  yields  its 
colouring  matter  more  readily  to  phosphate  of  lime,  and  to 
hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  than  it  does  to  animal  charcoal  freed  from 
phosphate  of  lime  by  the  action  of  acids.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
colouring  matter  of  red  wine   and  of  molasses  is  more  readily 
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absorbed  by  aoimal  cbarcoal  than  it  is  by  bydrated  pbospbate  of 
lime,  or  oxide  of  iron  (Filhol,  Ann.  de  Chimie,  III.  xxxr.  208). 

(54)  Sobtiitm.  —  Adhesron  ie  frequently  manifested  bettreen 
solids  and  liquids  with  B'dfficieiit  force  to  overcome  the  power  of 
cobesiou,  and  the  substsnee  is  then  said  to  become  dissolved,  or  to 
undergo  solution.  In  this  manner  sugar  or  salt  is  dissolved  by 
water,  camphor  or  rosin  by  spirit  of  wine,  lead  or  silver  hy  mer- 
cnry.  Anything  that  weakens  the  force  of  cohesion  in  the  solid 
&vonrs  solution.  Thus,  if  the  snbstance  be  powdered,  it  becomes 
dissolved  more  quickly,  both  from  the  lai^er  extent  of  surface 
vluch  it  exposes,  and  from  the  partial  destruction  of  cohesion.  In 
the  same  way,  heat,  by  increasing  the  distance  between  the  par* 
tdcles  of  the  solid,  lessens  its  cohesion,  and  probably  thus  contri- 
butes so  powerfully  to  assist  in  producing  solution.  If  a  solid 
body  be  introduced  in  successive  portions  into  a  quantity  of  a 
liqaid  capable  of  dissolving  it,  the  first  portions  disappear  rapidly, 
and  as  each  succeeding  quantity  is  added,  it  is  dissolved  more 
slowly,  until  at  length  a  point  is  reached  at  which  it  is  no  longer 
dissolved.  When  this  occurs,  the  force  of  cohesion  balances  that 
of  adhesion,  and  the  liquid  is  said  to  be  saturated.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  remark,  that  in  cases  of  simple  solution,  the  properties  both 
of  the  solid  and  of  the  liquid  are  retained.  Syrup,  for  instance, 
retains  the  sweetness  of  the  sugar  and  the  liquid  form  of  water. 
So,  when  camphor  is  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine,  the  resulting  tinc- 
ture partakes  of  the  properties  of  botb,  having  the  smell  and  taste 
both  of  camphor  and  of  spirit.  Solution  is,  in  this  respect,  distin- 
guished broadly  from  those  cases  iu  which  a  solid  disappears  under 
the  influence  of  a  liquid  owing  to  the  exertion  of  a  chemical  force 
between  the  particles  of  the  two  bodies;  as  when  copper  is  dis- 
solved  by  nitric  acid,  or  iron  by  sulphuric  acid.  Solution  usuaUy 
occurs  more  readily  when  the  solvent  and  the  body  dissolved  pre- 
sent some, general  resemblance  in  properties:  thus,  mercury  dis- 
solves mmiy  of  the  metals,  alcohol  dissolves  resins,  oils  dissolve 
fatty  bodies  and  each  other.  In  cases  of  chemical  action,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  action  is  most  energetic  between  bodies  the  pro- 
perties of  which  are  most  widely  different ;  the  metals,  for  example, 
are  dissolved  by  acids,  oils  by  the  alkalies,  and  silica,  if  melted 
with  potash  or  soda,  becomes  soluble  in  water.  The  extent  to 
wbicb  diffra^nt  solids  are  dissolved  by  the  same  liquid  varies  almost 
indefinitely.  In  water  sulphate  of  baryta  is  almost  absolutely  in- 
soluble ;  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum  is  soluble  in  the  proportion 
of  about  I  part  in  700  of  water;  sulphate  of  potash  in  about 
I  part  in  16 ;  while  sulphate  of  magnesia  may  he  dissolved  to  the 


extent  of  2  parts  of  the  (systals  in  3  of  water.  It  should  be  ob- 
served  that  water,  after  it  has  been  saturated  with  one  salt,  will 
still  continue  freely  to  dissolve  others. 

Many  Bubstances  in  which  the  cohesion  amongat  their  particles 
is  weak  are  extensivelj  soluble  in  water,  thongh  the;  have  but  little 
adhesion  to  it.  Sach  aabstances  will  often  be  displaced  by  adding 
a  solution  of  another  body  which  adheres  more  strongly  to  water. 
Prussian  blue,  for  example,  is  dissolved  by  distilled  water  which 
has  been  acidulated  with  oxalic  acid ;  but  it  is  precipitated  by 
adding  a  solution  of  cominon  salt,  or  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and 
leaves  a  clear  colourless  liquid  above  it  as  the  blue  compound  sub- 
sides on  standing. 

Although  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  solubility  of  a  sub- 
stance is  increased  by  heat,  it  is  not  uniformly  so.  Lime  and 
sevend  of  its  salts  offer  remarkable  exceptions.  Water,  just  above 
the  freezing  point,  dissolves  nearly  twice  as  much  lime  as  it  does 
when  boiling ;  so  that  if  water,  saturated  with  lime  in  the  cold,  be 
heated,  it  becomes  milky,  and  recovers  its  transparency  as  it  cools. 
Sulphate  of  lime  is  also  slightly  more  soluble  in  water  at  about 
100°  P.  than  it  is  in  boiling  water.  A  componnd  of  lime  and  sugar, 
very  soluble  in  cold  water,  is  separated  from  the  solution  almost 
completely,  if  heated  to  boiling.  But  the  most  remarkable  case 
of  the  kind  occurs  in  sulphate  of  soda :  this  salt  (the  Glauber's  salt 
of  commerce)  when  crystallized  requires  about  10  times  its  weight 
of  ice-cold  water  for  solution,  and  its  solubility  increases  rapidly 
as  the  temperature  rises,  until  it  reaches  9i°F.i  from  this  point 
until  the  solution  boils,  the  solubility  decreases ;  so  that,  when  a 
portion  of  the  liquid  saturated  at  91°,  is  heated  more  strongly 
without  allowing  the  water  to  evaporate,  hard  gritty  crystals  are 
deposited,  and  the  liquid  when  it  boils  retains  only  about  ^  of  the 
quantity  which  was  dissolved  at  91°.  Seleniate  of  soda  exhibits  the 
same  peculiarity ;  so  also  does  sulphate  of  iron,  althougji  in  a  less 
degree.  These  anomalous  results  may  be  partly  explained  by  the 
consideration,  that  heat  diminishes  the  force  of  adhesion  as  well 
as  that  of  cohesion :  generally  speaking,  cohesion  is  the  more  ra- 
pidly diminished  of  the  two,  although  not  uniformly  so;  and  in 
the  cases  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  it  would  appear  that  the 
adhesive  force  decreases  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  cohesion  of  the 
saline  particles.  An  important  observation  in  relation  to  this  subject 
has  been  made  upon  the  composition  of  the  salts  just  mentioned, 
which  have  been  found  to  undergo  a  change  at  a  temperature 
below  that  of  boiling  water :  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  these 
salts  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  known  as  water  o/crys- 
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titUviaiion :  hut  this  water  is  either  wholly  or  partially  expelled 
from  the  crystals  at  a  boiling  heat.  The  hard  crystals  of  sulphate 
of  soda  which  are  deposited  during  the  heating  of  the  saturated 
solution  contain  no  water.  The  snpersaturation  of  saline  solutions 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  series  of  researches  by 
Ifowel.  In  the  course  of  theae  inquiries,  it  appeared  that  in  mauy 
instances  a  salt  which  ordinarily  crystallizes  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  water  may  be  obtained  in  two  or  more  different  cryatalline 
forms,  in  each  of  which  it  is  generally  united  with  a  different 
quantity  of  water  of  crystallization.  Sulphate  of  soda,  for  example, 
may  be  obtained  in  three  different  forma — viz.,  the  anhydrous  salt, 
(NaO,  SO3),  a  hydrate  with  7  HO,  and  a  hydrate  with  10  HO. 
Each  of  theae  varieties  haa  its  speciSc  solubilityj  which  differs  irom 
the  solubility  of  the  other  varieties  of  the  same  salt  (488),  It  is, 
therefore,  possible  to  have  two  or  more  solutions  of  the  same  salt 
at  the  same  temperature,  each  of  which  shall  be  saturated,  and  yet 
each  of  which  shall  contain,  in  equal  weights,  different  quantities 
of  the  salt,  when  reduced  to  its  anhydrous  condition— the  variation 
depending  upon  difiereuces  in  the  molecular  constitution  of  the 
salt.  Carbonate  of  soda,  again,  crystallizes  in  two  different  forms, 
each  of  which,  singular  to  say,  contains  7  HO ;  but  the  solubility 
of  these  two  varieties  is  different  (491) ;  and  a  similar  observa- 
tiou  has  been  made  in  the  case  of  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

Diffusion  t^  lAquida. 
{^^  Adhesion  between  Liquids. — In  the  majority  of  instances 
adhesion  between  dissimilar  liquids  is  very  perfect ;  and,  froin  the 
complete  mobility  of  the  particles,  the  two  liquids  become  perfectly 
incorporated.  A  drop  of  alcohol  or  of  oil  of  vitriol  may  be  pafectly 
mixed  with  a  quart  or  any  other  quantity  of  water;  or  a  drop  of 
water  with  a  quart  of  alcohol  or  of  oil  of  vitriol.  There  are  in- 
stances, however,  in  which  this  perfect  solution  does  not  take 
place:  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the  two  liquids  may,  at  a 
certain  point,  balance  their  adhesion  for  each  other,  and  they  will 
become  mutually  saturated.  For  this  reason  when  ether  is  mixed 
with  water  by  agitation,  the  greater  part  will  separate  on  allowing 
the  mixture  to  repose :  the  ether  will  have  dissolved  ^  or  -^  of  its 
bulk  of  water,  and  the  water  .will  have  taken  up  about  an  equal 
proportion  of  ether.  In  a  similar  way  the  essential  oils  are  soluble 
only  to  a  very  small  extent  in  water  j  oil  of  peppermint,  for  in- 
stance, if  agitated  with  water,  and  then  left  to  rest,  will,  for  the 
most  part,  separate,  although  a  sufficient  quantity  will  have'  been 
.dissolved  to  communicate  the  flavour  and  odour  of  the  essence  U>, 
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the  vater.     In  other  ioBtanceSj  the  Beparation  of  the  two  liquids, 
as  when  oil  and  vater  are  mingled,  appears  to  be  complete. 

When  chloroform  is  dropped  into  distilled  vater  it  gradually 
sinks,  and  the  drops  preserve  their  rounded  outline  :  but  if  a  drop 
or  two  of  an  alkaline  solution  be  added,  the  sorface  of  the  chloro- 
form becomes  flattened ;  and  it  resumes  its  rounded  character  on 
again  adding  a  few  drops  of  an  acid.  This  experiment  shows 
what  slight  circumstances  may  modify  the  cohesive  powers  of  a 
liquid,  and  its  degree  of  adhesion  to  others ;  the  adhesion  of  water 
to  chloroform  beiug  increased  by  the  addition  of  an  alkali,  and 
being  again  diminished  by  neutralizing  the  alkali. 

(56)  Diffusion  o/Z/iyMids.— If  two  liquids  bus- 
ceptible  of  permanent  admixture  with  each  other, 
but  of  different  densities,  be  placed  in  the  same 
vessel,  they  will  gradually  become  intermixed  : — 
thus,  if  a  tall  jar  be  &Ued  for  about  two-thirds  of 
its  capadty,  with  the  blue  infusion  of  litmus,  and, 
by  meaus  of  a  long  funnel,  as  shown  in  fig.  26,  a 
quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  be  cautiously  poured  in, 
so  as  to  occupy  the  lower  portion  of  the  jar,  it 
will  be  found,  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  days, 
that  the  acid  has  become  difiused  through  the 
liquid,  which  will  consequently  have  assumed  a  red 
I  colour  throughout.     If  watched  at  intervals,  the 
progress  of  the  mixture  may  be  traced  by   the 
gradual  change  of  colour  from  below  upwards. 
Graham  in  his  researches  upon  this  subject  employed  a  very 
simple  apparatus  (fig.   27),  for  measuring  the 
Fia.  37.  rate  at  which  this  diffusion  takes  place.      His 

experiments  were  performed   principally  upon 
solutions  of  saline  bodies,  which  were  allowed 
to  diffuse  into  water.     A  number  of  small  jars, 
of  equal  capacity  (about  4  oz.  each),  were  pre- 
pared, with   the  necks  ground  to  an  uniform 
aperture  of  1-24.  inches  in  diameter  j  into  these 
jars  the  trial  solutions  were  poured,  to  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  top ;  the  jars  were  then 
filled  up  with  pure  water.     Thus  charged,  each 
jar  was  closed  by  a  glass  plate,  and    placed 
in  a  cylindrical  vessel  containing  about  20  oz. 
of  distilled  water,  the  mouth  of  the   solution  jar  being  at  least 
one  inch  below  the  surface  of  the  water  in   the  exterior  vessel. 
The  glass  plate  was  then  cautiously  removed.     The  apparatus  wa< 
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aftenrards  set  aside  in  an  undisturbed  place,  and  maintiuned  at  a 
steady  temperature  for  several  days.  Ailer  a  sufficient  lapse  of 
time,  the  mouth  of  the  solution  jar  vas  again  closed  vith  a  plate 
of  glass,  and  the  vessel  withdrawn  from  the  large  jar.  The  vater 
in  the  outer  jar  iras  evaporated,  and  the  salt  that  had  passed  into 
it  was  easily  determined  by  weight.     {Phil.  Trans.,  1850.) 

(57)  From  these  experimeuts  several  important  conclusions 
have  been  deduced  : — 

I.  It  is  found  that  by  employing  solutions  of  the  same  sub- 
stance, but  of  different  degrees  of  strength,  the  quantities  of  the 
subfitance  diffused  iu  equal  times  are,  cateris  paribus,  proportioned 
to  the  quantity  in  the  solution.  For  example,  four  different  solu- 
tions of  common  aalt,  in  water,  were  prepared,  containing  respec- 
tively 1,  a,  3,  and  4  parts  of  salt  to  100  parts  of  water.  In  eight 
days'  time  the  quantities  diffused  were,  in  the  first  solation, 
278  grains ;  in  the  second,  _5\^  grains,  or  just  double  the  amount ; 
in  the  third,  8-37  grains,  or  three  times  the  quantity;  and  in  the 
fourth,  11-I1  grains,  or  almost  exactly  four  times  the  amonnt  dif- 
fused from  the  first  solution. 

a.  No  direct  relation  is  observable  between  the  specific  gravity 
of  a  solution  and  its  difiiisibility,  but  the  quantities  of  the  Bub- 
stance  diffused  firom  Bolutions  containing  equal  weights  of  different 
bodies  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  substance,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  following  table.  The  solutions  in  each  case  con- 
tained 20  parts  of  the  solid,  dissolved  in  100  parts  of  water,  and 
were  exposed  for  eight  days  at  a  temperature  of  6o°'5. 

DiffusibilUy  of  Solids  in  Solution. 


ap,gr.of«lati™ 

w^^^^ 

CMorideofSijdiam  .    . 

11265 

5868 

Sulphate  of  MagneBia    . 

I-.85 

Nitrate  of  Soda    .     .    . 

Oil  of  Vitriol  .... 

rioS 

Sugar  Candy    .... 

Barley  Sngar  .... 
Starch  Snirar  .... 
Treacle  (of  Cane  Sugar) 

1061 

36-94 

1069 

1060 

Albumen 

'■053 

3-08 

The  extreme  slowuess  with  which  albumen  becomes  diffused  is 
remarkable,  and  is  no  doubt  connected  with  its  functions  in  the 
animal  system,  where  it  is  present  so  abundantly  in  the  serum  of 
,the  blood  and  in  other  important  liquids. 

On  comparing  together  the  times  in  which  different  substances 
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are  diffused  in  eqnal  quantities,  some  remarkable  nmnerical  rela- 
tions were  observed,  and  a  close  parallelism  was  observed  to  hold 
between  the  pheuoniena  of  liquid  difiiision  and  those  which  accom- 
pany the  diffusion  of  gases  (64). 

It  has  been  fouud  that  saline  Buhstancea  may  be  arranged  in 
groups,  the  members  of  each  group  being  equi -diffusive,  and  the 
rates  of  diffusion  in  each  group  being  connected  with  the  rate  of 
diffusion  of  the  other  groups  hj  a  simple  numerical  relation.  Iso- 
morphous  salts,  that  is,  salts  which  crystallize  in  the  same  form 
and  which  have  an  analogous  chemical  composition,  have  generally 
equal  rates  of  difiiision.  The  relations  of  the  most  important  of 
these  eqni-diffusive  groups  may  be  pointed  out,  as  follows : — 

The  first  gronp  contains  hydrochloric,  hydriodic,  and  hydro- 
bromic  acids ;  perh^w  also  nitric  acid.  These  acids  are  the  most 
diffosible  substances  known.  The  second  group  contains  hydrate 
of  potash,  and  probably  ammonia.  The  third  group,  nitrate  of 
potash,  nitrate  of  ammonia,  chloride,  bromide  and  iodide  of  potas- 
sinm,  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  chlorate  of  potash.  The  fourth, 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  chloride,  bromide  and  iodide  of  sodium.  The 
fifth,  sulphate  of  potash,  carbonate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
and  ferrocyanide  of  potassitim ;  probably  also  chromate  and  bichro- 
mate, bicarbonate  and  acetate  of  potash,  and  ferridcyanide  of  potas- 
sium. The  sixth  gronp  contains  snlphate,  and  carbonate  ofsoda; 
and  the  seventh,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  sulphate  of  zinc. 

On  comparing  together  the  gquarea  of  the  times  in  which  equal 
quantities  of  these  different  salts  are  diffused,  these  numbers  exhibit 
8  very  interesting  proportion  to  each  other,  which  is  illustrated  by 
the  following  table.  In  the  first  column  of  figures  the  relative 
diffusibility  of  the  different  groups  is  given  as  compared  with  the 
hydrochloric  acid  group ;  the  second  shows  the  times  required  for 
the  diffusion  of  equal  weights  of  the  individuals  composing  each 
group ;  and  in  the  third  is  shown  the  ratio  of  the  squares  of  those 
times  of  equal  diffusion : — 

Satio  of  Liquid  Diffusion. 


Groap.. 

^^. 

3 

4 

7 

Hjdroehlorio  Aeid    . 
Hydrate  of  Potaili    . 
Nitrate  of  Potash  .    . 

Nitrate  of  Soda     .    . 
Snlphste  of  Potash    . 

Sulphate  of  Sodn  .    . 
Sulphate  of  Magoesia 

o'Soo 

0-463 

0400 
0-336 

3960 
4950 

roco 
8-573 
9900 
ia-135 

19800 

3 

9 

18 
43 
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It  has  been  observed,  also,  that  in  the  case  of  gases  {6^,  the 
squares  of  the  times  required  for  the  diffusion  of  equal  volumes 
are  to  one  another  in  the  iuverse  ratio  of  their  densities.  And 
hence  it  has  been  inferred  by  analogy  that  the  molecules  of  these 
salts,  as  they  exitt  in  soluiUm,  possess  deasities  which  are  to  each 
other  as  the  squares  of  their  times  of  equal  diffusion :  for  example 
the  goluiion  densities  of  hydrochloric  acid,  hydrate  of  potash,  and 
nitrate  of  potash,  are  as  2  : 3  :  ti. 

All  experiments  on  the  diffusion  of  liquids  proceed  with  greater 
r^ularity  in  dilute  solutions :  as  the  liquid  approaches  the  point 
of  saturation  the  uniformity  of  action  is  interfered  with,  by  the 
tendeucy  to  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the  solid, 

3.  The  quantity  of  any  substance  diffused  from  a  solution  of 
pniform  strength  increases  as  the  temperature  rises ;  but  the  ratio 
of  diffusion  between  different  bodies,  if  compared  at  the  same  tem- 
perature, remains  constant,  whatever  the  temperature  at  which  the 
comparison  is  made. 

4.  It  is  found  that  if  two  snbstances  which  do  not  combine 
chemically,  and  which  possess  different  degrees  of  diffusiveness,  be 
mixed  in  solution,  and  be  placed  in  a  diffusion  cell,  they  may  be 
partially  separated  by  the  process  of  difiusion,  the  more  diffusible 
one  passing  out  the  more  rapidly  j  the  salt  which  is  least  soluble 
having,  however,  its  diffusiveness  somewhat  reduced  in  proportion 
to  the  other.  Upon  this  fact  Graham  observes,  '  the  mode  in 
which  the  soil  of  the  earth  is  moistened  by  rain  is  peculiarly 
favourable  to  separations  by  diffusion.  The  soluble  salts  of  the 
soil  may  be  supposed  to  be  carried  down  together,  to  a  certain 
depth,  by  the  first  portion  of  rain  which  falls,  while  they  after- 
wards find  an  atmosphere  of  nearly  pure  water  in  the  moisture 
which  falls  last,  and  Occupies  the  surface  stratum  of  the  soil ;  dif- 
fusion of  the  salts  upwards,  with  its  separations  and  decompositions, 
must  necessarily  ensue.  The  salts  of  potash  and  ammonia  which 
are  most  required  for  vegetation,  possess  the  highest  diffusibility, 
and  will  rise  first.  The  pre-eminent  diffusibility  of  the  alkaline 
hydrates  may  also  be  called  into  action  in  the  soil  by  hydrate  of 
Ume,  particularly  as  quicklime  is  applied  as  a  top-dressing  to  grass 
lands.' 

In  some  cases  even  chemical  decomposition  may  be  effected  by 
the  process  of  liquid  diffusion.  Thus,  if  a  solution  of  ordinary 
alum  (which  is  a  compound  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of 
alumina  in  fixed  proportions)  be  placed  so  as  to  become  diffused 
into  water,  the  sulphate  of  potash  will  pa»  out  more  rapidly  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  present  than  the  sulphate  of  alamiua.i  -, 
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5.  Provided  that  the  liquids  be  dilute,  it  appears  that  one  Bub- 
stance  will  become  diffused  into  water  already  coDtaioing  another 
body  in  solutioo,  just  as  into  pure  water. 

In  comparing  with  these  the  phenomena  of  gaseous  diffusion 
(64),  it  will  be  seen  bow  closely  all  these  poiuts  coincide  in  the 
two  cases. 

(58)  Osmose. — Intimately  connected  with  the  process  of  liquid 
diffusion  are  the  changes  which   occur  wbeu  the  two  liquids  are 
separated  by  the  intervention  of  a  porous  diaphragm.     The  pheno- 
niena  here  are,  however,  more  complicated,  from  the  part  which  the 
adhesion  of  the  two  liquids  to  the  material  of  the  diaphragm  exercises 
upou  the  result.     The  process  of  mixture  will  go  on  in  this  case 
notwithstanding  the  direct  opposition  of  gravitation. 
pio.  38,       The  following  experiment  exhibits  this  fact  in  a 
striking   manner : — Provide  a  funnel,  or  a  small  jar 
(fig.  28),  open  at  top  and  bottom,  and  furnished  with 
a  long,  narrow  stem ;  over  the  open  mouth  of  the 
jar  tie  a  piece  of  moistened  bladder ;  fill  the  jar  and 
a  portion  of  the  stem  with  spirit  of  wine  (or  with  a 
solution  of  sugar  in  water),  then  place  the  jar,  with 
its   broad   end   downwards,  in  a  shallow  vessel  con- 
taining water,  noting  the  height  at  which  the  spirit 
or  the  solution  stands  in  the  stem.     In  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  the  column  of  liquid  will  be  found 
to  have  increased  in  height,  and  if  sufficient  time  be 
allowed,  it  will  have  risen  to  the  top  of  the  tube, 
and  will  at  length  overflow.     This  phenomenon  has 
been  explained  in  the  following  manner : — 

Owing  to  its  greater  adhesion  to  water  than  to  spirit,  the 
bladder  is  easily  moistened  by  the  water  in  contact  with  its  lower 
surface,  whilst  the  spirit  above  wets  the  bladder  with  difficulty ; 
the  water  rises  into  the  bladder  by  capillary  attraction,  and  fills 
its  pores ;  it  thus  reaches  the  upper  surface  where  it  comes  into 
contact  with  the  spirit ;  a  true  liquid  diffiision  of  the  water  through 
the  spirit  then  commences  (owing  to  the  adhesion  between  the 
two  liquids);  a  fresh  portion  of  water  rises  from  below  into  the 
pores  of  the  bladder  to  supply  the  place  of  that  which  has  been 
removedj  and  thus  the  liquid  within  the  funnel  is  constantly 
increasing  in  bulk,  until  at  length,  even  in  opposition  to  gravity, 
the  liquid  overflows ;  this  flowing  in  of  the  liquid  was  termed  by 
Dutrochet,  who  first  particularly  observed  it,  endosmosis  (from 
ivSov  inwards,  and  uffjuoc  impulse).  At  the  same  time  that  this 
action  proceeds   &om   without  inward^,  a  very  small,  quantity  of 
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spirit  is  poising  out  b;  a  similar  process  into  the  water  below,  and 
this  flowing  out  of  the  vessel  is  designated  exosmosu.  Upon  this 
'view  the  essential  conditions  to  the  phenomenon  are  the  more  com- 
plete adhesion  of  the  bladder  to  one  liquid  than  to  the  other,  and 
the  esiatence  of  a  certain  degree  of  adhesion  between  the  two 
liquids.  Whenever  these  conditions  are  realized,  no  matter  what 
the  liquids  may  be,  the  liquid  which  most  freely  wets  the 
membrane  passea  out  more  rapidly  than  the  other  passes  in.  If 
a  film  of  collodion,  which  is  more  easily  wetted  by  alcohol  than 
by  water,  be  substituted  for  the  bladder  in  the  forgoing  experimeat, 
the  direction  of  the  osmose  will  be  reversed,  and  the  alcohol  will 
pass  into  the  water  more  rapidly  than  the  water  into  the  alcohol. 

The  foregoing  explanation,  although  it  is  probably  true  for  the 
particular  experiment  with  alcohol  and  water,  is  however  inade- 
quate to  explain  the  phenomenon  generally,  which  is  one  of  con- 
tinual occurrence,  and  is  of  importance,  especially  when  considered 
in  its  physiological  bearings :  the  investigations  of  Graham  {Phil. 
Trans.,  1854}  have  also  proved  it  to  possess  considerable  interest 
in  a  purely  chemical  sense. 

{59)  The  osmotaeter  used  in  these  experiments         Fio.  39. 
is  represented  in  fig.  29.     It  consists  of  a  bell- 
jar,  A,  of  a  capacity  of  5  or  6  ounces,  over  the 
open  mouth  of  which  a  plate  of  perforated  zinc  is 
placed,  and  over  this  is  securely  tied  a  piece  of 
fresh  ox-bladder  with  the  muscular  coat  removed, 
or  else   an  artificial  membrane  formed  by  calico 
soaked  in  white  of  egg   and  dipped  into  boiling 
water  to  coagulate  it ;  to  the  upper  aperture  of  the 
bell-jar,  a  tube,  -^  of  the  diameter  of  the  lower 
opening  of  the  jar,  is  fitted.     This  tube  is  open 
at  both  ends,  and  is  graduated  into  millimetres, 
BO  that  each  degree  is  equal  to  about  -^'^  of  an  inch.     A  rise  or 
fall  of  liquid  in  the   narrow   tube  amounting  to  100  millimetres 
therefore  represents  the  entrance  or  removal  of  a  stratum  of  liquid 
of  I  millimetre  in  thickness  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  mem> 
brane.     In  using  the  instrument,  the  membrane  is  well  macerated 
in  pure  water,  and  the  saline  solution  introduced  into  the  jar  a 
until  it  stands  at  a  fixed  mark  in  the   narrow  tube.     The  appa- 
ratus is  then  placed  on  a  tripod  stand  in  a  tall  cylindrical  jar  b, 
aud  distilled  water  poured  in  until  it  stands  exactly  at  the  level 
of  the  liquid  in  the  tube.     During  the  whole  experiment  this  level 
is  carefuUy  maintained,  by  the  addition  or  removal  of  water  in  the 
tiuter  jar,  as  circumstances  reqiur?.  .    Q^^^^g  [^^ 
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The  principal  points  which  were  ascertaiiied  by  «:periiiiehts 
condncted  in  this  way  were  the  following : — 

1.  Neutral  o^;anic  Bnbstances,  snch  as  urea,  gnm  arable,  sugar 
of  milk,  gelatin,  and  salicin,  exercise  little  or  bo  osmotic  action. 

2.  Strictly  neutral  salts,  such  as  sulphate  of  magneda,  chloride 
of  sodium,  aud  chloride  of  barium,  exercise  no  peculiar  osmotic 
power,  bat  appear  to  follow  nearly  the  same  rate  of  diffusion  as 
that  which  ia  observed  when  no  porous  partition  is  used. 

3-  Alkaline  solutions,  and  especially  the  solutions  of  the  carbo- 
nates of  potash  and  soda,  on  the  contrary,  produce  endosmosis  to  a 
most  remarkable  extent.  This  effect  is  observed  even  in  solutions 
which  contain  not  more  than  i  part  of  tie  salt  to  looo  of  water. 
Indeed,  it  was  found  generally  that  these  osmotic  phenomeua  were 
most  strongly  developed  in  dilute  solutions,  such,  for  instance,  as 
did  not  contain  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  salt.  In  these  expe- 
riments a  large  bulk  of  water  entered  the  osmometer,  whilst  only 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  alkaline  salt  escaped  into  the  water 
of  the  outer  jar.  For  example,  in  5  hours,  when  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  potash  containing  i  part  of  the  salt  in  1000  of  water 
was  placed  in  the  osmometer,  the  liquid  in  the  stem  of  the  instm- 
ment  rose  through  192  divisions;  and  for  each  grain  of  carbonate 
of  potash  that  became  difliised  into  the  outer  cylinder,  upwards  of 
550  gr^ns  of  water  entered  the  osmometer ;  but  when  a  solution 
which  contained  i  per  cent,  of  carltonate  of  potash  was  used,  not 
much  pore  than  6^  grains  of  water  entered  the  instrument  for 
each  grain  of  carbonate  that  became  diffused  into  the  outer  cylinder. 
When  the  liquid  rUes  in  the  osmometer,  Graham  distinguishes 
it  as  positive  osmose. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  dilute  acids,  and  solutions  of  acid  salts 
generally,  produce  a  current  in  the  opposite  direction ;  consequently 
the  column  falls  in  the  stem  of  the  osmometer.  This  effect  is  dis- 
tinguished as  negative  osmose, 

Salta  which  admit  of  division  into  a  basic  salt  and  free  acid 
exhibit  osmotic  properties  in  a  high  degree.  This  is  well  seen  in 
the  case  of  acetate  of  alumina,  nitrate  of  lead,  chloride  of  zinc,  and 
the  salts  of  the  sesquioxides  of  chromium  and  iron.  The  acid 
travels  outwards  by  diffusion,  and  the  inner  suriace  of  the  mem- 
brane is  left  in  a  basic  condition,  whilst  the  outer  surface  is  acid, 
—conditions  highly  favourable  to  rapid  positive  osmose. 

5.  In  every  instance  in  which  osmotic  action  is  observed  (ex- 
cept in  the  cases  of  alcohol  and  cane  sugar),  a  chemical  action  on 
the  material  of  the  septum,  whether  it  consists  of  bladder  or  of 
earthenware^  invariably  occurs;    and  it  is  remarkable^  that   if 
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^TOUB  materials,  aot  susceptible  of  decompoaitioQ  by  tlie  liquids, 
ite  made  use  of  as  a  partition,  the  osmotic  phenomena  become  in- 
sigaificant : — thus  a  plug  of  gypsum,  of  washed  unbaked  clay,  of 
tanned  leather,  or  of  compressed  charcoal,  although  sufficiently 
porous,  gives  rise  to  little  or  no  osmotic  action.  To  induce  osmose 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstauce^^,  the  chemical  action  on  the 
septum  must  be  different  on  the  two  sides,  not  only  in  degree,  but 
also  in  kind  ;  such  as  is  produced  by  the  presence  of  acid  upon 
one  surface,  and  of  alkali  on  the  other.  These  circumstances  are 
especially  interesting  from  their  chemical  bearings,  as  is  also  the 
next  point,  which  is  probably  connected  with  them  ;  viz, — 

6,  Two  salts,  when  mixed,  often  have  an  osmotic  action  very 
difierent  from  that  which  they  esercise  separately.  For  example, 
perfectly  neutral  sulphate  of  potash  has  a  feeble  positive  osmose, 
represented  by  a  rise  of  ao  millimetres  in  5  hourH.  The  addition 
of  I  part  of  carbonate  of  potash  to  10,000  of  the  solution  raised  it 
to  nearly  loo""*  in  5  hours,  whilst  an  equally  minute  trace  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  stopped  the  osmose  almost  entirely.  Similar  results 
were  obtained  with  sulphate  of  soda.  Chloride  of  sodium,  on  the 
other  hand,  exhibits  a  remarkable  power  of  reducing  osmotic  action 
in  other  salts.  The  osmose  of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
containing  twbit  of  *^^  carbonate,  was  reduced  from  179""'  to 
33  ■,  by  the  addition  of  i  per  cent,  of  chloride  of  sodium.  From 
other  experiments,  it  appears  further,  that  two  different  saline  solu- 
tiona,  one  placed  in  the  osmometer,  the  other  in  the  outer  jar,  each 
solution  holding  equal  weights  of  the  different  salts  dissolved  in 
the  same  hulk  of  water,  may  also  give  rise  to  osmotic  action,  when 
separated  by  a  suitable  porous  partition. 

Liebig  has  shown  that  the  mechanical  force  of  the  osmotic 
current  may  be  measured  by  the  following  simple  means  t— Let  the 
open  extremity  of  the  shorter  limb  of  a  glass  tube  bent  into  the  form 
of  a  syphon  be  closed  by  a  piece  of  bladder,  pour  a  little  mercury 
into  tie  bend  of  the  tube,  and  fill  the  shorter  limb  with  the  saline 
liquid  under  ^perimentj  immerse  the  bend  of  the  tube  and  the 
membrane  in  water,  leaving  the  extremity  of  the  longer  limb  open  ; 
as  the  water  enters  the  tube,  the  mercury  will  be  raised  iu  the  longer 
limb,  and,  when  the  column  reaches  a  certain  height,  the  two  liquids 
will  intermix  without  change  of  volume.  The  length  of  the  colunm 
which  has  been  raised  above  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  mer- 
eury  in  the  shorter  limb  must  be  measured,  and  when  compared 
with  the  length  of  the  column  obtained  with  other  liquids  under 
similar  circumstances,  it  affords  a  comparative  measure  of  the 
osmotic  force  for  each.    Osmotic  action  thus  offers  an  interesting 
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case  of  tlie  direct  coDversioD  of  chemical  affinity  (on  the  septum) 
into  motive  pover,  the  eitent  of  which  admits  of  ready  namerical 
expression. 

Osmotic  phenomena  are  constantly  going  on  both  ia  plants 
and  in  animals ;  for  in  their  tissues,  liquids  of  very  different  natures, 
sometimes  acid,  still  more  often  alkaline,  are  circulating  through 
vessels  necessarily  constructed  of  Sexible  and  porous  materials; 
and  in  the  economy  both  of  the  v^etable  and  of  the  animal  crea- 
tion  such  actions  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  due  perform- 
ance of  the  vital  functions.  In  fact,  we  as  yet  know  not  how  inti- 
mately the  entire  processes  of  absorption,  nutrition,  and  secretion, 
are  connected  with  the  operations  of  liquid  dififusion  and  of  endos- 
mosis. 

(60)  Flow  of  lAquids  through  Capillary  Tubes. — An  interesting 
and  close  connexion  exists  between  the  subjects  which  have  just 
been  considered  and  the  flow  of  liquids  through  capillary  tubes. 
The  most  extensive  and  complete  set  of  experiments  hitherto  made 
upon  this  branch  of  research,  is  due  to  Poiseuille.  {Ann,  de  Chimie, 
III.  ixi.  76.) 

Fig.  30  will  explain  the  method  of  con- 
Fie.  30.  ducting  these  experiments :  a  is  a  hollow 

conical  metallic  vessel,  which  can  be  attached 
by  a  screw  joint  to  a  capacious  receiver  of 
condensed  air,  the  exact  pressure  of  which 
can  be  regulated  by  means  of  a  gauge  at- 
tached to  it,  B  is  a  glass  globe,  of  about  half 
a  cubic  inch  in  capadty,  which  contains  the 
liquid  under  experiment  j   it  is  connected 
with  the  metallic  vessel  a  by  a  glass  tube 
of  narrow   bore,     A  similar  tube  proceeds 
from   the  lower  part  of  the    globe,  and   to 
this  is  attached  the  capillary  tube  c,  the  dia- 
meter and  length  of  which  are  carefully  de- 
termined.    The  object  of  the  little   bulb, 
d,  is  merely  to  enable  the  observer  accu- 
rately to  define  the  termination  of  the  capillary  tube,     o  is   a 
vessel   which   is   filled    with    water,  provided    with  an    accurate 
thermometer,    for    regulating    and    observing    the    temperature. 
When  an   experiment  is  to  be  made,  the   end  of  the  capillary, 
c,  is  introduced  into  the  liquid,  and  the  globe,  b,  is  filled  by  attach- 
ing it  to  an  exhausting  syringe.  When  the  liquid  has  risen  a  httle 
above  the  line  e,  the  syringe  is  detached,  and  the  apparatus  con- 
nected with  the  vessel  of  condensed  air.     The  pressure  of  this 
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confined  air  continues  without  appreciable  change  during  the  expe- 
nment.  ^y  opening  a  stop-cock,  the  condensed  air  exerts  its  force 
upon  the  hquid,  which  is  expelled  through  the  capillary  tube  c,  and 
the  column  descends  in  the  tube  ef.  By  means  of  a  stop-watch, 
the  time  at  which  it  reaches  the  line  e  is  exactly  noted,  and  the 
time  is  again  observed  when  the  globe  has  become  emptied,  and 
the  liquid  has  reached  the  lower  line/.  The  object  of  the  conical 
metallic  vessel,  a,  is  to  act  as  a  trap  or  lodging  place  for  any  par- 
ticles of  dust  that  might  be  suspended  in  the  compressed  air,  and 
which,  by  obatmcting  the  capillary  tube,  would  mar  the  result. 

From  the  inquiries  of  Poiseuille,  it  appears  that  when  a  tube 
exceeds  a  certain  length  {which  is  greater  as  the  diameter  in- 
creases), the  following  laws  regulate  the  rate  of  efflux  of  the 
liquid  : — i.  That  the  flow  increases  directly  as  the  pressure ;  so 
that,  with  a  double  pressure,  double  the  amount  of  liquid  is  dis- 
charged in  equal  times.  3.  That  with  tubes  of  eqnal  diameter, 
the  quantities  discharged  in  equal  times  are  inversely  as  the  length 
of  the  tube:  if  from  a  tube  2  inches  in  length,  lOO  grains 
'escape  in  five  minutes,  from  a  similar  tube,  4  inches  long,  only  jo 
grains  would  flow  out  in  the  same  time.  3.  That  in  tubes  of 
equal  lengths,  but  of  different  diameters,  the  flow  is  as  the  fourth 
powers  of  the  diameters ;  for  example,  if  two  tubes,  one  of  ^, 
another  of  -r-J-5^,  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  be  compared  together,  the 
efflux  from  the  larger  tube  would  he  16  times  as  great  as  from  the 
smaller,  being  in  the  proportion  of  i*  :  a',  or  as  i  :  16,  although 
the  diameter  of  the  tube  is  only  twice  as  great. 

To  the  chemist,  however,  the  moat  interesting  part  of  these 
experiments  is  that  which  displays  the  effect  produced  by  varying 
the  kind  of  body  which  is  allowed  to  flow  through  the  capillary 
tube.  The  material  of  which  the  tube  itself  is  made  does  not 
appear  to  influence  the  result ;  hut  the  nature  of  the  solution 
employed  exercises  the  most  marked  effect.  The  liquids  used 
were,  in  most  cases,  solutions  in  water  of  various  bodies,  espe- 
cially of  salts.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  flow  of  the  so- 
lution was  slower  than  that  of  distilled  water.  All  the  alkalies 
occasioned  this  retardation.  In  a  few  cases,  no  sensible  effect  was 
produced.  Thus,  neither  nitrate  of  silver,  corrosive  sublimate, 
iodide  of  sodium,  iodide  of  iron,  nitric,  hydriodic,  bromic,  nor 
hydrobromic  acid,  seemed  to  have  any  influence ;  whilst  the  hy- 
droaulphuric  and  hydrocyanic  acids,  and  a  few  of  the  salts  of 
potash  and  ammonia — viz.,  the  nitrates  of  potash  and  ammonia, 
chlorides  of  potassium  and  ammonium,  the  iodide,  bromide,  and 
cyanide  of  potassium  increased  the  rapidity  of  the  flow :  .but  it  is 
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remarkable,  tbat  concentrated  solutions  of  iodide  of  potassium 
above  a  temperature  of  140°  F.,  and  of  nitrate  of  potash  above 
104°,  actually  flow  more  slowly  than  distilled  water  does.  Strict 
attention  to  the  temperature  at  which  these  comparisons  are  made 
is  absolutely  necessary,  for  both  with  water  and  with  dilute  solu- 
tions generally,  a  alight  elevation  of  temperature  produces  a  great 
increase  in  the  rapidity  of  efflux.  Water,  for  instance,  at  1 13", 
escaped  through  the  same  tube  with  a  rapidity  ai  times  as  great 
as  it  did  at  41°, 

Hitherto  no  connexion  has  been  traced  between  the  rate  of 
efflux  of  the  liquid  and  its  density,  capillarity,  or  fluidity.  The 
capillarity  of  alcohol,  as  well  aa  its  density,  increases  in  proportion 
as  it  is  diluted  with  water,  while  its  fluidity  diminishes ;  but  ex- 
periment has  proved  that  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  spirit  of 
wine  and  water  flows  out  with  considerably  less  than  half  the 
rapidity  of  pure  alcohol,  and  with  less  than  one-thicd  of  tbat  of 
distillf^  water.  The  dilution  of  alcohol,  therefore,  to  a  certain 
point,  retards  its  efflux,  and  beyond  that  point  increases  it :  the 
minimum  rate  of  efflux  corresponds  with  that  particular  mixture' 
of  alcohol  and  water,  which  is  attended  with  the  maximum  of 
contraction  after  admixture  of  the  two  liquids.  The  degree  of  solu- 
bility of  the  body  in  water  appears  to  exercise  but  a  secondary  iuflu- 
ence  on  the  phenomenon.  Poiseuille  shows  it  to  be  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  various  solutions,  when  introduced  into  the  blood 
of  a  living  animal,  provided  that  they  do  not  cause  the  serum  tt) 
coagulate,  produce  efiects  of  acceleration  or  retardation  on  the 
capillary  circulation,  corresponding  with  those  which  are  observed 
with  the  same  liquids  in  capillary  tubes  of  glass.  He  has  proved 
this  to  be  the  case  by  direct  experiment,  with  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium when  injected  into  the  veins  of  the  horse ;  and  has  shown 
that  when  various  salts  are  mingled  with  serum,  and  the  liquids 
are  allowed  to  flow  out  through  small  tubes,  retardation  or  acce- 
leration occurs,  as  in  the  corresponding- cases  with  their  aqueous 
solutions. 

The  following  table  contains  several  of  Foiseuille's  results, 
numerically  expressed.  The  solutions  employed  contained  i  per 
cent,  of  the  various  substances  mentioned,  except  in  the  case  c^ 
the  last  four  liquids.  They  were  exposed  to  a  pressure  equal  to 
that  of  a  column  of  water  i  metre  (39*37  inches)  in  height,  at 
the  temperature  of  52°'i6,  unless  otherwise  noted;  and  escaped 
through  a  tube  64  millimetres  (2'5i9  inches)  in  length,  and 
o'24946"™.  (o'oioS  inch)  in  diameter.  The  numbers  in  the  table 
indicate  the  time  occupied  in  seconds,  for  the  efflux  of  equal  bulks 
of  the  liquids  nsed — viz.,  6'6  cubic  centimetres  (0-4  cubic  inch). 
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gbtx  of  Liquids  through  Fine  Tubes 

M°-4> 

SfM 

Distilled  Water 

575"-8 

5%"-" 

S6«"-1 

Nitnte. 

BalpluW. 

Fhoe- 
pl-to. 

A»ni>U 

bOBM^. 

CMorid.. 

Oulits. 

PotMh  . 
Ammonul 
Soda      . 
Lead      . 
StroDtia 
liime     . 
]kfaj;nMia 

5694 

578"-9 
sSao 
590-3 

S83"-4 

583"'3 
SSS-o 

588"-3 
59'5 

5&8 

560-9 

5«9-4 

571-a 
5J4-9 

571-1 
574-» 
578-4 

Alum     . 

59a4 

Tartar  Emetic.  581-2 

Distilled  Water 

Pure  Serum,  Oi  . 

.  .  582 

Madeira.    .     .    . 

■    18311) 

FhoHphoric  Aci 
Oxalic  Acid   . 

8 
9 

KSC: 

Acetic  Aoid   . 

::?S 

Citric  Acid     . 

.    .    g86 

Sulphuric  Acid 

.    .    ^896 

(61)  Adhesion  of  Gases  to  lAquids. — The  adhesion  of  gases  to 
liquidsj  althongli  not  quite  so  evident  as  that  of  eolids  to  liquids, 
is  yet  attended  with  results  almost  equally  important.  It  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  pouring  of  liquids  firom  one  vessel  to  another,  by 
the  bubbles  which  are  carried  down  with  the  descending  stream, 
and  which  rise  and  break  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 

Adhesion,  however,  produces  in  the  effects  of  solution  which 
attend  the  mutual  action  of  gases  and  liquids,  results  which  are 
far  more  general  in  their  operation.  All  gaseous  bodies  are  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  soluble  in  water  :  some,  as  hydrochloric  acid 
and  ammonia,  being  absorbed  by  it  with  extreme  rapidity,  the 
liquid  taking  up  400  or  600  times  its  bulk  of  the  gas ;  in  other 
instances,  as  occurs  with  carbonic  acid,  water  takes  up  a  volume 
eqnal  to  its  own ;  whilst  in  the  case  of  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  hy- 
drogen, it  does  not  take  up  much  more  than  from  ^V  to  iV  of  its 
bulk.  As  the  elasticity  of  the  gas  is  the  power  which  is  here 
opposed  to  adhesion,  and  which  at  length  limits  the  quantity  dis- 
solved, it  is  found  that  the  solubility  of  each  gas  is  greater,  the 
Jower  the  temperature,  and  the  greater  the  pressure  exerted  upon 
the  surface  of  the  liquid.  Dr.  Henry  found  that  at  any  given 
temperature,  the  volume  of  any  gas  which  was  absorbed  was 
uniform,  whatever  might  be  the  pressure ;  consequently  that  the 
weight  of  any  given  gas  absorbed  by  a  given  volume  of  any  liquid 
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at  a  fixed  temperature  increased  directly  vitli  the  pressure.  If 
the  pieesare  be  uoifoTm,  the  quantity  of  any  given  gas  absorbed 
by  a  given  liquid  is  also  uniform  for  each  temperature ;  and  the 
nnmerical  expression  of  the  solubili^  of  each  gas  in  such  liquids 
is  termed  its  coefficient  of  absorption,  or  of  solubility,  at  the 
particular  temperature  and  pressure;  the  volume  of  the  gaa  ab- 
sorbed being  in  all  cases  calculated  for  32°  F.,  under  a  preBSttre  of 
a9'92  inches  of  mercury.  Thus  i  volume  of  vater  at  32'',  and 
under  a  pressure  of  29*93  inches  of  the  barometer,  dissolves 
0*041 14  of  its  volume  of  osygeu ;  and  this  fraction  represents  the 
coefBdent  of  absorption  of  oxygen  at  that  temperature  and  pres- 
sure. In  consequence  of  this  solubility  of  the  airj  all  water  con- 
tains a  certain  small  proportion  of  it  in  solution  j  and  if  placed  in 
a  vessel  under  the  air-pump,  so  as  to  remove  the  atmospheric 
pressure  firom  its  surface,  the  dissolved  gases  rise  in  minute  bab- 
bles. Small  as  is  the  quantity  of  oxygen  thus  taken  up  by  water 
ftom  the  atmosphere,  it  is  the  means  of  maintaining  the  life  of  all 
aquatic  plants  and  animals ;  if  the  air  be  expelled  &om  water  by 
boiling,  and  it  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  oil  to  prevent  it  &om  again 
absorbing  air,  fish  or  any  aquatic  animals  placed  in  such  water 
quickly  perish.  Even  the  life  of  the  superior  animals  is  dependent 
upon  the  solubility  of  oxygen  in  the  fluid  which  moistens  the  air- 
tubes  of  the  lungs,  in  consequence  of  which  this  gas  is  absorbed  into 
the  mass  of  the  blood  as  it  circulates  through  the  pulmonary  vessels. 
The  following  table  shows  the  solubility  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal gases,  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol  (Bunsen,  Liebig's  Amial., 
xciii.  I,  andCarius,  lb.  sciv,  129). 

Sahibility  of  Gases  in  Water  and  Alcohol. 


VolumeB  of  each  Gas  dissolved  in  r 

Volume          1 

GesM. 

Of  Water. 

Of  Alcohol.              1 

Atsi-t. 

Ati9'F. 

AtjiT. 

At5!fF. 

Ammonia  .    .    . 

1049*60 

458-0 

Hydrochlorie  Acid 

505*9 

SulphurouB  Acid 

6H-86I 

435&* 

338-63 

>44'55 

Chlonne    .    .    . 

4-3706 

3-3336 

17*891 

9539 

■olid 

3-368 

Carbonic  Acid  . 

17967 

4-3395 

31993 

Protox.  of  Nitrogen 

iS 

0-07780 
o- 16150 

4-1782 

33678 

OleBantGw  .    . 

35950 

5*8835 

Binox.  of  Nitrogen 

HiU 

037478 

Marsh  Gas     .    . 

0-05449 

0*03909 

0-52359 

0-48380 

Carbonic  Oxide  . 

0-93/87 

003433 

0  30443 

030443 

OCTgen     .    .    . 

Ofl4»14 

0-03989 
0-01478 

ii%u 

0-38397 

Nitrogen  .    .    . 

OOJ035 

0*13143 

Air 

Hydrogen      .    . 

0-02471 
0-01930 

001795 
001930 

1  orofiga^ 

vH«^J5 
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All  these  gases,  with  the  exception  of  hydrochloric  acid,  may  he 
expelled  from  the  water  by  long-continued  boiling. 

If  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  gases  be  placed  in  contact  with  a 
liquid,  a  portion  of  each  gas  will  be  dissolved,  and  the  amount  of 
each  BO  dissolved  will  be  proportioned  to  the  relative  volutue  of 
each  gas  multiplied  into  its  coefBcient  of  solubility  at  the  observed 
temperature  and  pressure : — ■For  instance,  if  it  be  assumed  in 
round  numbers,  that  atmospheric  air  contains  -fth  of  its  btilk  of 
oxygen,  and  -Jths  of  its  bulk  of  nitrogen,  the  amount  of  each  of 
these  gases  which  water  should  absorb  from  the  air  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  59^*  uuder  a  pressure  of  29*92  inches,  may  be  calculated  in 
the  following  manner.  The  coefficient  of  absorption  for  oxygen 
at  59°  is  o"02989,  that  of  nitrogen  is  o"oi478  :^ 

■J-  0*02989  =  o"00597  proportion  of  oxygen  dissolved, 
-f  0*01478  =  O'oii02  proportion  of  nitrogen  dissolved. 


0*01759  proportion  of  air  dissolved. 

The  proportion  of  nitrogen  thus  required  by  calculation  is  rather 
l^s  than  double  that  of  the  oxygen,  or  66'i  :  33*9,  a  proportion 
which  agrees  almost  exactly  with  the  results  of  experiment. 

Other  liquids  besides  water  dissolve  the  gases  with  greater  or 
less  avidity. 

{62}  Adhesion  af  Gases  to  Solids. — When  iron  filings  are 
gently  dusted  over  the  surface  of  a  vessel  of  water,  a  consider- 
able body  of  iron  dust  may  be  accumulated  upon  the  surface, 
until  at  length  it  &II3  in  large  flakes,  carrying  down  with  it  bub- 
bles of  air  of  considerable  size.  The  adhesion  of  these  bubbles 
caused  the  particles  of  iron  to  float,  for  such  particles  are  nearly 
eight  times  as  heavy  as  water.  Contrasted  with  this  result  is  the 
effect  of  dustily  magnesia  in  flne  powder  over  the  surface  of 
water ;  the  particles,  although  not  one  third  of  the  density  of  the 
iron,  immediately  become  moistened  and  sink.  In  consequence  of 
this  adhesion  of  air  to  their  surface,  many  small  insects  are 
enabled  to  skim  lightly  over  the  sur&ce  of  water,  which  does  not 
wet  them.  If  a  slip  of  clean  platinum  be  placed  in  mercury,  it  is 
found  on  withdrawing  it  to  come  out  dry,  but  if  the  mercury  be 
boiled  on  the  platinum,  the  film  of  air  which  separated  the  two 
metals  is  expelled,  and  the  mercury  will  be  found  to  have  wetted 
the  surface  completely.  It  is  this  adhesion  of  air  to  the  surface 
of  glass  which  renders  it  necessary,  in  making  barometers,  to  boil 
the  mercury  in  the  tubes  after  they  have  been  filled,  in  order 
completely  to  expel  the  film  of  air  with  which  the  tube  is  lined. 

&2 
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But  the  most  striking  instaQces  of  adhesioa  between  gases  and 
solids  are  exhibited  when  finely  divided  bodies  are  made  the  sub- 
ject of  experiment.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the 
effect  of  charcoal  when  introduced  into  solutions  (53).  Its  effects 
on  gases  are  equally  remarkable.  If  a  piece  of  well-burnt  box- 
wood charcoal  be  plunged  whilst  red  hot  under  mercury,  and  in- 
troduced without  exposure  to  the  air  into  a  jar  of  ammonia  or  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  will  absorb  these  gases  with  gr£at  rapidity, 
and  will  indeed  reduce  them  into  a  bulk  less  than  that  which  they 
would  occupy  in  the  liquid  form.  A  piece  of  freshly  burned 
charcoal  when  exposed  to  the  air  condenses  moisture  rapidly 
within  its  pores,  and  has  been  observed  to  increase  in  weight  from 
this  cause  nearly  one-fifth,  in  a  few  days. 

Owing  to  this  property  of  charcoal,  water  saturated  with  many 
gases  may  be  freed  from  them  when  filtered  through  a  body  of 
ivory  black :  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  thus  be  removed  so  com- 
pletely, that  it  cannot  be  detected  either  by  its  nauseous  odour,  or 
by  the  ordinary  tests.  Saussure  found  that  freshly  burned  box- 
wood charcoal  absorbed  different  gases  in  very  different  proportions, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  tabular  view  of  his  results,  where 
the  bulk  of  the  charcoal  used  in  each  experiment  is  taken  aa  i  :  — 

Absorption  of  Gases  by  Charcoal. 


Ammonia 90 

Hydrochloric  Acid  .  .  85 
Sulphurous  Acid  ■  .  65 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  55 
Protoxide  of  Nitrogen  .  40 
Carbonic  Acid     •     •     •  35 


Bicarburetted  Hydrogen  35 
Carbonic  Oxide  ...     94 
Oxygen   .     .     . 
Nitrogen       .     . 
Carburetted  Hydrogen . 
Hydrogen     .     . 


9-z 
7-5 

17 


It  will  be  seen  that  these  results  follow  an  order  almost  exactly 
the   same  as  that  of  the  solubility  of  the   gases  in  water  (61). 

Different  kinds  of  charcoal  vary  considerably  in  this  absorbent 
power.  Stenhouse  found,  on  comparing  equ^  weights  of  three  diffe- 
TCnt  forms  of  charcoal,  that  the  relative  absorbent  power  of  each 
was  as  follows: — 


Ammonia  .  .  . 
Hjdrochlorio  Acid 
Sulphuretted  H'  ~ 
Sulphurous  Aci3  . 
CarDonio  Acid .  . 
Oiygen  .... 


Kind  of  Ohuso^  smplofed. 


985 

96-0 

450 

30-0 

^8-5 

32-5 

27-5 

140 

Gooi^lc 
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Tq  these  eKpenments,  05  gramme  of  each  kind  of  charcoal 
was  employed,  and  the  numbers  in  the  table  indicate,  in  cubic 
centimetres,  the  qoantitj  of  each  gas  absorbed. 

Charcoal  which  is  saturated  with  one  gas,  if  put  into  a  different 
gas  gives  up  a  portion  of  that  which  it  had  first  absorbed,  and 
takes  in  its  place  a  quantity  of  the  second.  Finely  divided 
metallic  platinum  also  condenses  in  its  pores  a  large  quantity  of 
many  gases,  amounting  in  the  case  of  osygen  to  very  many  times 
its  own  volume.  If  a  jet  of  hydrogen  gas  be  allowed  to  fall  in 
the  open  air  upon  a  ball  of  platinum  in  a  fine  state  of  subdivision, 
the  metal  becomes  incandescent  -  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  com- 
bine rapidly  within  the  pores  of  the  metal,  and  the  heat  given  out 
usually  sets  fire  to  the  jet  of  hydrogen :  ether  and  alcohol  when 
dropped  uj^on platittum  black,  another  still  more  finely  divided  form 
of  the  metal,  produce  a  similar  appearance  of  incandescence.  This 
property  of  platinum  is  turned  to  account  in  efi'ecting  many  im- 
portant chemical  changes.  (S59.) 

(63)  Desiccation  of  Gases. — It  frequently  happens  that  in  the 
course  of  his  operations,  the  chemist  requires  the  gases  which  are 
the  subjects  of  his  experiments  to  be  in  a  perfectly  dry  state. 
Gases  are  usually  prepared  in  contact  with  water,  and  hence  bectmie 
charged  with  a  variable  quantity  of  aqueous  vapom*,  and  whether 
he  wishes  to  ascertain  their  specific  gravity,  or  to  submit  other 
bodies  to  their  chemical  influence,  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove 
this  moisture  completely.  For  this  purpose  the  property  of  adhe- 
tdon  which  we  are 

now  considering  is  Fio.  31. 

turned  to  account. 
The  gas  to  be 
dried,  which  we 
will  suppose  to  be 
in  the  act  of  for- 
mation in  the 
glass  bottle  A,  fig. 
31,  is  allowed  ; 
to  pass  slowly 
through    a    long 

tube,  B,  filled  with  fragments  of  fused  potash,  or  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  or  of  quicklime,  or  of  pumice  stone  moistened  with  oil 
of  ritriol,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  gas.  The  gas  will  thus 
be  in  a  dry  state  when  it  reaches  the  bulb  n,  which  may  conttun 
the  substance  upon  which  its  action  is  to  be  exerted ;  since  all 
these  bodies  possess  the  property  of  adhering  strongly  to  water  and 
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ftqneous  raponr ;  some  of  tbem,  quicklime  for  example,  even  enter 
into  chemical  combiDation  with  water,  and  if  allowed  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  will  remove  nearly  every  trace  of  moisture  from 
the  gases  which  are  brought  into  contact  with  them.  The  different 
parts  of  the  apparatus  are  connected  by  flexible  tubes  of  caout- 
chouc, c  c. 

Diffuaian  of  Gases. 

The  process  of  intermixture  in  gases,  and  the  motions  of  these 
bodies  have  been  more  completely  investigated  than  the  corre- 
sponding processes  in  liquids.  The  movements  of  gases  may  be 
considered  under  four  heads ;  viz., 

1.  Diffusion,  or  the  intermixture  of  one  gas  with  another. 

2.  Effunon,  or  the  escape  of  a  gas  through  a  minute  aperture 
in  a  thin  plate  into  a  vacuum. 

3.  TransjAration,  or  the  passage  of  different  gases  through 
long  capillary  tubes  into  a  rarefied  atmosphere. 

4.  Osmosis,  or  the  passage  of  gases  through  diaphragms. 

(64)  Diffusion  of  Gases. — In  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
cohesion  among  the  particles  of  which  gases  and  vapours  consist, 
mixture  takes  place  amongst  these  bodies  very  Ereely,  and  in  all 
proportions.  Very  great  differences  in  density  occur  amongst  the 
gases.     Chlorine  is,  for  instance,  nearly  36  times  as  heavy  as  hy- 


Fia.  33. 


drogen,  the  lightest  of  the  gases,  so  that  there 
is  about  three  times  as  great  a  difference 
I  between  the  relative    weights  of  these  two 

I      p  gases,  as  between  those  of  mercury  and  water. 

*       Lj  ''      But  the  mingling  together  of  gaseous  bodies 

T  of  different  densities  produces  a  very  diffe- 

rent result  from  the  mingling  together  of 
two  liquids,  such  as  mercury  and  water;  for, 
if  these  liquids  be  mixed  by  agitation,  they 
separate  the  instant  that  the  agitation  is 
discontinued.  Chlorine  and  hydrogen,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  once  mixed,  never 
separate,  however  long  they  may  remain  at 
rest.  Indeed,  if  the  gases  be  placed  in  two 
distant  vessels  and  be  allowed  to  commu- 
nicate only  by  means  of  a  long  tube,  the 
hydrogen  or  lightest  gas  being  placed  upper- 
most, as  represented  at  h  fig.  32,  the  heavier 
chlorine  in  a  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  find  its  way  into   the   upper  jar,  as  may  he  seen  by  its 
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green  colour,  whilBt  the  hydrogen  will  pass  downwards  into 
the  lower  one,  and  nltimateiy  the  gases  will  be  equally  inters 
mixed  thronghout.  If  a  sufficient  interval.of  time  be  allowed, 
this  equal  intermisture  occurs  with  all  gases  and  vapours  which 
do  not  act  chemically  upon  each  other;  aiid  when  once  such 
a  mixture  has  been  effected  it  continues  to  be  permanent  and 
uniform.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  diffusion  occurs  varies 
with  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gases ;  and,  contrary  to  what  a 
superficial  consideration  might  lead  us  to  suppose,  the  more 
widely  the  two  gases  differ  in  density,  the  more  rapid  is 
the  process  of  intermixture.  If  two  tall  narrow  jars  of  equal 
diameter  be  about  half  filled,  the  one  with  hydrogen,  the  other 
with  common  air  which  is  more  than  fourteen  times  as  heavy  as 
the  hydrogen,  so  that  the  water  in  both  shall  stand  at  the  same 
level,  and  a  small  quantity  of  ether  be  thrown  up  into  each  jar, 
the  ether  will  evaporate  in  both,  and  cause  in  each,  ultimately, 
an  equal  depression ;  but  the  vapour  of  the  ether  will  dilate  the 
hydrogen  at  first  much  more  rapidly  than  the  air,  for  its  vapour 
will  become  more  quickly  diffused  through  the  lighter  hydrogen. 
A  very  simple  and  striking  illustration  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
a  light  gas  becomes  diffused  into 
a  heavier  one,  is  shown  as  follows;  ^i'^-  33- 

— Take  a  tube  lo  or  14  inches 
long,  one  end  of  which  is  closed 
with  a  porous  plug  of  plaster  of 
Paris  that  has  been  allowed  to  be- 
come dry,  and  fill  it  with  hydrogen 
gas,  without  wetting  the  porous 
plug:  this  is  readily  effected  by 
introducing  the  shorter  limb  of  an 
inverted  syphon,  t,  into  the  jar  b, 
fig.  33,  till  it  reaches  the  top,  and 
then  lowering  the  jar  in  a  deep 
vessel  of  water,  a;  when  the  air 
has  escaped,  the  open  limb  of  the 

syphon  is  closed  with  the  finger,  and  the  jar  nused  until  the 
syphon  can  be  conveniently  withdrawn :  the  jar  can  now  be  filled 
with  hydrogen  prepared  in  a  retort  in  the  usual  manner.  If  the 
jar  aftCT  being  filled  with  hydrogen  be  supported  so  that  the  water 
within  and  without  shall  stand  at  the  same  level,  the  water  in  the 
jar  wiU  immediately  begin  to  rise,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in 
opposition  to  gravity,  until,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  minutes, 
it  will  stand  some  inches  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
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the  outer  vesaet,  in  consequence  of  the  hydrogen  passing  out 
through  the  pores  of  the  stucco,  and  becoming  diffused  into  the  air 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  air  passes  in  and  becomes  diffused 
through  the  hydrogen. 

Any  dry  porous  substance  may  be  substituted  for  the  plaster ; 
a  film  of  collodion  on  paper,  as  Mr,  Grraham  has  informed  me, 
gives  excellent  resulte, 

By  means  of  this  simple  diffusion  tube,  taking  care  to  main- 
tain the  snrfiice  of  the  water  within  and  without  the  jar  on  the 
same  level,  as  shown  at  b,  in  order  that  the  resnlts  may  not  be 
interfered  with  by  the  distnrlung  force  of  gravity,  Graham  has 
determined  the  law  which  regulates  the  rapidity  of  gaseous  difiii- 
sion.  Experiments  so  made  show  that  the  diffusiveness  or  diffu- 
sion  volume  of  a  gas  is  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  square 
root  of  its  density ;  consequently  the  squares  of  the  times  of 
equal  diffusion  of  the  different  gases  are  in  the  ratio  of  their  spe- 
cific gravities.  Thus  the  density  of  air  being  i,  the  square  root 
of  that  density  is  i,  and  its  diffusion  volume  is  also  i ;  the  den- 
sity  of  hydrogen  is  o'o693,  the  square  root  of  that  density  is 
o'26^2,  and  its  difliisiou  volnme  -j-.TWr  =  37994  J  °^  **  actual 
experiment  shows,  3-83  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  an  experiment  con. 
ducted  with  due  precautious,  whilst  i  measare  of  air  is  passing  into 
the  diffusion  tube,  383  measures  of  hydrogen  are  passing  out  of  it. 

In  the  case  where  different  gases  are  mixed  and  then  intro- 
duced into  the  diffusion  tube,  each  preserves  the  rate  of  diffusion 
peculiar  to  itself.  If,  for  instance,  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  be 
mixed  and  placed  iu  the  diffusion  tube,  the  hydrogen  passes  out  with 
much  greater  rapidity  than  the  carbonic  acid  ;  a  partial  mechanical 
separation  of  two  gases  differing  in  density  may  thus  be  effected. 

Since  all  gases  expand  equally  (128)  by  ^e  action  of  equal 
additions  of  heat,  their  relative  densities  are  preserved,  and  the 
relative  velocities  of  diflusiou  are  therefore  preserved  alsOj  what- 
ever the  temperature,  provided  that  both  gases  be  heated  equally. 
The  rate  of  diffusion  of  equal  volumes  of  different  gases  becomes, 
as  we  might  expect,  accelerated  by  a  rise  of  temperature ;  for  l^ 
heat  all  gases  are  rendered  specifically  lighter ;  but  the  rate  of 
diffusion  does  not  increase  so  rapidly  as  the  direct  expansion  of 
gases  by  heat.  Consequently  the  same  absolute  weight  of  any  gas 
will  be  diffused  more  rapidly  at  a  low  than  at  a  high  temperature. 

The  process  of  diffusion  ia  one  which  is  continually  perform- 
ing an  important  part  in  the  atmosphere  around  us.  Accamuls-, 
tions  of  gasesj  which  are  unfit  fur  the  support  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  are  by  its  means  silently  and  speedily  dispersed,  and 
this  process    thereby    contributes   largely  to  miuntaiu  that  nui* 
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fumiity  in  the  composition  of  the  aerial  ocean  which  is  so  essential 
to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  animal  creation.  Respiration 
itself,  hut  for  the  process  of  diffusion,  would  fail  of  its  appointed 
end,  in  rapidly  renewing  to  the  lungs  a  fresh  supply  of  air  in 
place  of  that  which  has  been  rendered  unfit  for  the  support  of  life 
by  the  chemical  changes  which  it  has  undergone. 

The  following  table  ^ves  the  specific  gravity  of  several  im- 
portant gases,  the  square  root  of  the  density,  or  ratio  of  the  times 
required  for  the  diffusion  of  equal  weights,  if  the  time  for  ur=i, 
the  reciprocal  of  that  square  root,  or  calculated  diffusiveness  of 
the  gas,  and  the  actual  numbers  obtained  by  experiment. — (Gra- 
ham, Pkil.  Mag.,  1833,  vol.  ii.  p.  353.) 


D^unon  and  Effiision  of  Gases, 


SZit  ^«^^ 


Light  Carb.  Hjdrogen 

Carbonic  Oxide    .     .    . 

Nitrogen 

OlefiantGas    .... 
BiDOxide  of  Nitrogen    . 


[ptiaretteii  Hjdrogen    . 
Protoxide  of  Nitrogen 
Carbonic  Acid      .... 
SulpbiiFous  Acid      .    .    . 


07476 
0-7896 


06671 


0-68 


(65)  Effuswn. — ^The  numbers  in  the  last  column  of  the  table 
headed  '  Rate  of  Effusion,'  are  the  results  obtained  by  experiment 
upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  different  gases  escape  into  a 
vacuum  through  a  minute  aperture,  about  j^  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, perforated  either  in  a  thin  sheet  of  metal  or  in  glass. 
(Graham,  Phil.  Trans.,  1846,  p.  574.)  It  is  evident  that  they 
coincide,  within  the  limits  of  experimental  errors,  with  the  rela- 
tive rates  of  diffusion  of  each  gas  ;  and  that  the  velocities  with 
which  different  gases  pass  through  the  same  small  aperture  into  a 
vacuum,  are  inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  the  densities  of  the 
gases.  The  lightest  gas  enters  the  most  rapidly.  Change  in  the 
density  of  the  gas  has  but  little  influence  on  the  rate  of  effusion, 
the  volume  effused  in  a  given  time  being  nearly  uniform,  whatever 
the  amount  of  condensation  or  of  rarefaction.  The  rate  of  the 
efflux  of  liquids,  when  passing  through  an  aperture  in  a  very  thin 
plate,  is  found  also  to  6e  inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  their 
densities. 
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(66)  Transjnration  of  Gasei. — When  gases  are  transmitted 
through  fine  tubes,  a  very  different  result  is  obtained,  correspood- 
ing  with  the  effect  already  described  in  the  case  of  liquids. 
(Graham,  Phil.  Tram.,  1846;  and  1849.)  A  series  of  experiments 
on  gases  and  vapours,  aaalc^ns  to  those  upon  liquids  by  Poiseuille, 
already  referred  to  [60),  showed  that  the  rate  of  efflux  for  each 
gas,  or  the  velocity  of  trangptralion  (as  Graham  terms  this  passage 
of  gaa  through  long  capillary  tubes)  is  entirely  independent  of  its 
rate  of  diffusion.  In  the  performaDce  of  these  experiments,  tlie 
gas  was  placed  over  water,  in  a  graduated  jar,  a,  fig.  34,  so  sus- 
pended that  the  liquid  in  the  jar  and  in  the  bath  could  be  readily 

Fio.  34. 


kept  at  the  same  level.  The  gaa  was  dried,  by  passing  it  through 
a  tube,  B,  filled  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  then  allowed  to 
enter  through  a  long  fine  capillary  tube,  c,  into  the  exhausted  re- 
ceiver, D,  of  the  air-pump,  which  was  sometimes  kept  vacuous  by 
continued  pumping  j  at  other  times,  the  state  of  the  exhaustion 
was  ascertained,  at  intervals,  by  means  of  the  gauge,  e.  In  all 
cases,  the  quantities  of  gas  that  entered  in  a  given  time  were 
carefully  observed. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  overcome  the  influence  of  effusion, 
and  to  furnish  uniform  results,  to  employ  a  certain  length  of  tube, 
which  increases  with  the  diameter,  and  is  not  uniformly  the  same 
for  all  gases.  If  this  precaution  be  observedj  it  appears,  when 
the  gases  flow  through  capillary  tubes  into  a  vacuum — 

I.  That  the  rate  of  transpiration  for  the  same   gas  increases, 
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ceeteria  parihug,  directly  aa  the  pressure  j  in  other  words,  equal 
Tolnmes  of  air,  at  different  densities,  require  times  inversely  pro- 
portioued  to  the  densities.  For  example,  a  pint  of  air  of  double 
the  density  of  the  atmosphere  -will  pass  through  the  capillary  tube 
into  the  vacuum  in  half  the  time  that  would  be  required  for  a 
pint  of  air  of  its  natural  density.  This  is  a  very  remarkable  result, 
and  stamps  the  process  of  transpiration  with  a  character  quite 
unlike  that  of  difiFusion  or  effusion.  3.  That  with  tubes  of  equal 
diameter,  the  volume  transpired  in  equal  times  is  inversely  as  the 
length  of  the  tube  :  if  30  cubic  inches  were  transpired  through  a 
tube  TO  feet  long,  in  five  minutes,  a  similar  tube,  20  feet  in 
length,  would  only  allow  the  passage  of  15  cubic  inches  in  the 
same  time.  3.  That  as  the  temperature  rises,  the  transpiration  of 
equal  volumes  becomes  slower.  4.  That  whether  the  tubes  were 
of  copper  or  of  glass,  or  whether  a  porous  tnasB  of  stucco  were 
need,  the  same  uniformity  in  the  results  was  obtained.  By  com- 
paring together  different  gases  under  similar  circumstances,  the 
rate  of  transpiration,  or  rapidity  of  passage  into  a  vacuum  through 
a  capillary  tube,  was  found  to  vary  with  the  chemical  nature  of 
the  gas.  These  velocities  of  different  gases  bear  a  constant  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  totally  independent  of  their  densities,  or  indeed 
of  any  other  known  property  of  the  gases.  Graham  considers, 
that  it  is  most  probable  that  the  rate  of  transpiration  is  the  re- 
sultant of  a  kind  of  elasticity  depending  upon  the  absolute  quan- 
tity of  heat,  latent  as  well  as  sensible,  which  different  gases  con- 
tain under  the  same  volume ;  and  therefore  that  it  will  be  found  to 
be  connected  more  immediately  with  the  specific  heat  than  with 
any  other  property  of  gases. 

Trantpirability  of  Gases. 


Oxjgen 

Air     ......... 

(  Nitrogen 

I  Binonde  of  Nitrogen  .     .     . 

f  Carbonic  Oxide 

(  Protoxide  of  Nitrogen .  .  . 
I  Hydrodilorio  Acid  .  .  .  . 
fCurbonio  Aoid    ...... 

Chlorine 

Snlphnrona  Aoid 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  .  . 
Light  Csrboretted  aj&iQg^a 

Ammonia 

Crsnogen 

Olefiant  Gtu     . 

Hydrogen 


0-8764 

0-8737 
07493 

onh 
07300 
0-0064 
0-6500 
06195 
05510 


r8ig 

3  4^^^8i^ 
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Of  all  the  gases  tried,  oxygen  has  the  sloveat  rate  of  transpi- 
ration ;  aad  hence  that  gas  may  be  coDvenieotly  taken  as  the  stan- 
dard of  comparisoD  for  the  other  gases,  as  has  been  done  in  the 
preceding  table,  which  shows  the  relative  times  in  which  equal 
volumes  of  the  different  gases  are  transpired,  and  their  relative 
velocities,  which  are  of  course  inverBely  as  the  times. 

A  mixture  consisting  of  equal  volumes  of  two  gases  vrhich 
differ  in  their  rates  of  transpiration,  does  not  alwi^a  exhibit  a 
transpirability  which  is  the  mean  of  that  of  the  two  gases  when 
separate.  The  tran^iration-time  of  hydn^en  is  greatly  prolonged 
by  admixture  with  oxygen ;  equal  volumes  of  these  two  gases  had 
a  rate  of  o'pooS  instead  of  072,  which  would  be  the  mean  of  the 
two. 

In  the  following  table  the  transpirability  of  some  vapours  iet 
given.  These  results,  however,  from  the  necessity  of  experiment- 
ing upon  the  bodies  in  a  state  of  mixture  with  some  permanent 
gas,  have  not  hitherto  been  detennined  with  a  precision  equal  to 
that  attained  in  the  gases  above  enumerated : — 

TroMpirability  of  Vapow«, 

(Time*  required  for  equal  rolumM.) 


Oxygen      ....  I'oooo 
Bromine  (about)  .     ,  i-cxxxi 
Sulphuric  Acid  .     ) 
(Anhydrous)       .     ) 
Bisulphide  of  Carbon  06195 


Chloride  of  Methyl  .  0*5475 
Chloride  of  Ethyl  .  0-4988 
Oxide  of  Methyl  .  .  04826 
Hydrocyanic  Acid  •  04600 
Ether 0-4400 


Some  very  simple  relations  in  the  transpirability  of  several  of 
the  foregoing  gases  may  be  observed.     Thus  it  has  been  found — 

1.  That  equal  weights  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  mr,  and  carbonic 
oxide  are  transpired  in  equal  times. 

2.  That  the  velocities  of  nitrogen,  of  binoxide  of  nitrogen,  and 
of  carbonic  oxide  are  equal. 

3.  That  the  velocities  of  hydrochloric  acid,  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  of  protoxide  of  nitrogen  are  equal. 

4.  That  the  velocity  of  hydrogen  is  double  that  of  nitrogen,  of 
carbonic  oxide,  and  of  binoxide  of  nitrogen. 

5.  That  the  velocities  of  chlorine  and  of.  oxygen  are  as  3  :  2. 

6.  That  the  velocities  of  hydrogen  and  of  light  carburetted 
hydrogen  are  as  5  : 4. 

7.  That  olefiant  gas,  cyanogen,  and  ammonia  have  each  nearly 
double  the  yelocity  of  oxygen. 

8.  That  the  transpiratioii-time  of  hydrogen  is  the  same  as  that 
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of  the  vapour  of  ether,  and  that  of  sulpharetted  hydrogen  is  the 
same  as  the  trAii^>iratioH  of  the  vapour  of  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

Carbonic  oxide  and  oitrogen  have  the  same  density  and  the 
same  rate  of  transpiration  j  ao  have  carboDic  add  and  protoxide  of 
nitrogen.  The  rates  of  transpiration  of  atmospheric  air,  of  oxygen, 
o£  nitrogen,  and  oi  carbonic  oxide  are  likewise  in  direct  proportion 
to  their  demities ;  but  these  seem  to  be  concurrences  rather  than 
necessary  cbusequences,  as  no  regular  oounexion  between  the  trans- 
piration and  the  density  of  the  gas  can  be  traced. 

{67)  Passage  of  Gases  through  Diaphragms. — As  in  the  case  of 
the  diffusion  of  liquids  the  results  are  often  modided  by  the  em- 
ployment of  a  diaphragm,  and  the  introduction  of  the  disturbing 
ibrce  of  adhesion  to  the  material  of  which  it  consists,  so  it  is  also 
in  respect  to  gaaes.  This  disturbance  of  the  law  of  diffusion  is 
especially  seen  in  the  case  of  soluble  gases,  when  the  diaphragm 
is  moist.  If  a  moist  thin  bladder,  or  a  rabbit's  stomach,  be  dis- 
tended with  air,  and  suspended  in  a  jar  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  the 
carbonic  acid,  being  soluble  in  the  water  with  which  the  membrane 
is  moistened,  is  conveyed  through  its  pores  by  adhesion,  and  passes 
rapidly  into  the  inside :  the  air  in  the  interior  is  but  sparingly 
solnble,  and  is  transmitted  outwards  very  slowly;  the  carbonic 
acid,  consequently,  notwithstanding  its  lower  diffusive  power,  accu- 
mulates within,  and  at  length  often  bursts  the  bladder.  A  similar 
phenomenon,  arising  from  the  same  cause,  is  exhibited  on  placing  a 
jar  of  air,  the  mouth  of  which  is  covered  by  a  film  of  soapy  water, 
in  a  vessel  of  protoxide  of  nitrogen.  Where  the  diaphragm  does  not 
exert  this  solvent  power,  the  usual  law  of  diffusiveness  prevails. 
This  is  strikingly  exemplified  by  taking  two  similar  small  jars, 
shown  at  A  and  h,  fig.  35, 

H  being  filled  with  hydw^eo,  *^'^-  35- 

A  with  air,  and  tying  a  sheet 
of  caoutchouc  over  the  open 
mouth  of  each.  Over  the 
one  containing  air  invert  a 
large  jar  full  of  hydrogen, h'j 
leave  the  other  exposed  in  a 
jar  oS  air,  a  ;  iu  the  course  of 

ten  days  or  a  fortnight  the  caoutchouc  over  the  jar  filled  with  ait 
will  have  become  convex  from  the  eudosmosis  of  the  hydrogen ;  over 
the  other  it  will  have  become  concave  from  its  exosmosia ;  the  motion 
of  the  hydrogen  in  both  cases  through  the  caoutchouc  being  more 
rapid  than  the  simultaaeous  passage  of  the  air  through  it  in  the 
opposite  direction.     Caoutchouc  has,  like  charcoal,  the  power  of 
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condensing  lai^e  quantities  of  many  gases  by  the  force  of  adhe- 
sion; for  example,  it  rapidly  absorbs  ammonia,  protoxide  of  nitro- 
gen, and  sulplinrous  acid.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  employ  any 
diaphragm  in  which  this  disturbing  force  is  not  in  a  certain  degree 
obserrable ;  even  with  plaster  of  Paris  it  is  appreciable,  and  slightly 
modifies  the  experimental  results  of  diffusion:*  where  condensation 
occurs  in  the  membrane  to  a  large  amount,  the  gas  is  frequently 
reduced  in  bulk  as  much  as  vould  be  needed  for  its  liquefaction ; 
it  then  evaporates  from  the  opposite  surface  of  the  diaphragm  into 
the  other  gas,  just  as  a  veiy  volatile  liquid  would  do. 

The  phenomena  of  diffusion  in  gases  were  viewed  by  Balton  as 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  self-repulsive  property  of  the  par- 
ticles of  gaseous  bodies.  He  considered  that  each  gas  ultimately 
dilates  until  the  whole  space  through  which  the  diffusion  occurs  is 
filled  with  an  atmosphere  of  that  gas,  of  a  density  proportioned  to 
the  quantity  of  the  gas  present.  Observation  shows  that  each  gas 
becomes  diffused  through  a  limited  space  filled  with  any  other  gas, 
as  it  would  do  into  a  vacuum,  the  other  gas  only  acting  mechani- 
cally to  retard  the  period  at  which  such  uniformity  of  diffusion  is 
attained. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Graham,  that  if  this  view  were  true 
there  should  he,  contrary  to  experience,  a  depression  of  temperature 
when  two  gases  become  intermixed.  It  does  not,  however,  appeal 
that  this  is  a  necessary  consequence,  since  the  particles  of  each  gas 
may  merely  glide  amongst  those  of  the  other  kind,  as  the  particles 
of  water  do  amongst  those  of  sand,  the  self-repulsion  of  the  particles 
still  being  the  power  which  determines  the  process  of  diffusion. 

The  phenomena  of  the  diffusion  of  liquids  seem,  however,  to  be 
more  easily  reconciled  with  the  supposition  of  a  feeble  superficial 
attraction  between  the  particles  of  one  liquid  and  those  of  another, 
and  the  supposition  that  an  analogous  attraction  exists  between  the 
particles  of  one  gas  and  those  of  a  gas  of  different  nature  might 
sufiGciently  account  for  the  process  of  intermixture  in  the  case  of 
elastic  fluids. 

It  is  to  be  home  in  mind  that  in  the  intermixture  of  gases,  the 
difiusion  volume  has  no  necessary  relation  to  the  chemical  equiva- 
lent or  supposed  atomic  weight  of  the  body.     The  ratios  which 


*  Bunaen,  ia  hia  eiperimeuts  (Oatomeiiy,  (raORlation  by  Boscoe, 
pp.  198-233).  need  a  plug  of  gypsum  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  the  resnlta  showed  that  the  phenomena  of  transpiration 
must  also  be  Hllowed  for,  but  from  estimating  its  importanoe  nndnly,  he 
was  led  to  question  the  accoiacy  of  Giraham's  law  of  disueion,  which  la  no 
doubt  correct. 
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have  been  ol)served  are  dependent  upon  the  relative  density  of  the 
gases  compared,  quite  irrespective  of  the  combiQing  proportion. 
In  liquids,  a  similar  want  of  connexion  between  the  chemical  equi- 
valents and  tbe  diffusion  volume  is  observed ;  the  relation  in  this 
case  is  a  multiple  of  the  absolute  weight  diffused. 

(68)  Separation  of  Bodiea  by  Cold  or  Heat. — It  often  happens, 
where  adhesion  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  produce  the  solution  of 
a  solid  in  a  liquid,  as  in  the  caaes  just  considered,  that  the  chemist 
has  occasion  to  destroy  this  adhesion,  and  to  obtain  one  substance 
or  both  of  them  in  a  separate  form.  This  separation  is  generally 
effected  with  the  aid  of  heat.  Depression  of  temperature  will 
sometimes  cause  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the  solid  to  acquire 
the  ascendency  over  the  force  of  adhesion.  When,  for  example, 
brandy  is  exposed  to  intense  cold,  many  degrees  below  that  necessary 
to  freeze  water,  the  spirituous  portion  retains  its  liquid  form,  and 
separates  from  the  aqueous  part,  which  solidifies  as  ice.  An  in- 
stance of  this  sort  occurs  in  nature  on  a  vast  scale,  in  the  pure 
fresh-water  ice  which  is  formed  over  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
ocean  round  the  northern  and  the  southern  poles.  Indeed  water,  in 
the  act  of  freezing,  becomes  completely  separated  from  everything 
which  it  previously  held  in  solution.  It  is  owing  to  the  separation 
of  air  previously  dissolved  in  the  water,  that  ice  so  often  presents  a 
blebby,  honeycombed  appearance.  Faraday  has  shown  that,  even 
on  a  small  scale,  this  complete  separation  of  foreign  matters  from 
vater  may  be  easily  effected  by  the  process  of  freezing.  If  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  a  stroug  solution  of  indigo,  or  one  of  common  salt, 
be  mixed  with  90  or  100  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  this  mixture 
be  placed  in  a  tnbe  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  immersed  in 
a  freezing  mixture  (163),  at  the  same  time  that  the  separation  of 
the  foreign  matter  is  mechanically  facilitated  by  stirring  the  liquid 
round  and  round  briskly  and  constantly  with  a  feather,  the  sides 
of  the  tube  will,  in  a  few  minntes,  be  lined  with  a  coat  of  trans 
parent,  chemically  pure  ice,  all  the  foreign  matters  having  accumu- 
lated in  the  central  portion,  which  still  remains  liquid. 

In  like  manner,  gases  may  be  in  great  measure  freed  from 
condensible  vapours  by  exposing  them  to  a  very  low  temperature. 
Air  saturated  with  moisture  may  be  rendered  nearly  dry  by  causing 
it  to  traverse  a  long  tube,  cooled  down  by  immersion  in  a  mixture 
of  ice  and  salt. 

Elevation  of  temperature  is  still  more  often  resorted  to  for  the 
separation  of  bodies  in  solution :  when,  for  instance,  a  solution  of 
common  salt  in  water  is  exposed  to  heat,  the  repulsive  power  of 
this  agent  overcomes  the  cohesion  of  the  water,  as  well  as  its  adhe- 
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sioii  to  the  salt ;  the  water  aasumeB  the  aeriform  oondition,  passes 
off  ia  steam,  and  leaves  the  salt  behind  in  the  solid  state.  This 
process  is  termed  evaporation.  It  proceeds  rapidly  in  fallow, 
open  vessels,  in  which  case  the  liquid  escapes  into  the  air.  If  it 
be  necessary  to  preserve  the  solvent,  the  operation  is  conducted  in 
a  closed  vessel,  such  as  a  retort,  and  connected  with  a  suitable 
condensing  apparatus,  so  as  to  effect  a  distillation  of  the  liquid. 
The  same  process  may  be  applied  to  effect  a  partial  separation  of 
liquids  of  different  degrees  of  volatility,  and  spirit  of  vine  is  thiis 
more  or  less  perfectly  separated  from  water. 

^   IV.  Cbystallization. 

(69)  It  might  be  anticipated  that  when  cohesion  slowly  re- 
covers its  ascendency,  this  force  would  exert  itself  throughout  the 
ma;ss  equally  in  all  directions,  and  that  a  globular  concretion  would 
be'  the  result,  as  when  oil  separates  from  mixture  with  dilute  spirit 
of  a  specific  gravity  precisely  equal  to  its  own.  The  fact,  however, 
is  quite  otherwise,  for  as  a  general  rule  cohesion  is  not  exerted 
equally  in  all  directions  in  solids.  In  the  majority  of  instances, 
where  solid  bodies  are  allowed  slowly  to  separate  from  their  solu- 
tions, they  are  found  to  assume  regular  geometrical  forms.  Each 
substance  has  its  own  peculiar  form.  Such  r^ular  geometrical 
solids  are  termed  crystals. 

By  these  difierences  in  form,  the  materials  which  constitute  the 
crystallized  masses  may  often  be  distinguished  from  each  other. 
For  example,  common  salt  crystallizes  in  cubes,  alum  in  octohedra, 
saltpetre  or  nitre  iu  six-sided  prisms,  Epsom  salts  in  four-sided 
prisms,  and  so  on.  The  more  slowly  and  regularly  the  process  ia 
allowed  to  proceed,  the  larger  and  more  regular  are  the  crystals. 
The  usual  method  of  obtaining  crystals  is  to  form  a  strong  solution 
of  the  salt  in  hot  water,  as  most  bodies  are  more  freely  soluble  iu 
water  when  it  is  at  an  elevated  temperature  than  when  cold ;  as 
the  liquid  cools,  the  cohesion  of  the  salt  resumes  its  ascendency, 
and  the  crystals  shoot  through  the  liquid  :  in  this  way  crystals  of 
nitre  are  easily  procured.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  the 
liquefaction  should  in  all  cases  take  place  through  the  intervention 
of  an  indifferent  Hquid  such  as  water :  mere  fusion  of  the  sub- 
stance, followed  by  slow  cooling  so  as  to  allow  it  freely  to  obey  the 
molecular  attraction,  is  in  many  instances  sufficient  to  produce 
crystals.  If  8  or  10  lb.  of  sulphur  or  of  bismuth  be  fused  in  a 
crucible,  and,  after  it  has  cooled  sufficiently  to  become  solid  upon 
the  surface;  the  crust  be  broken  through  and  the  yet  liquid  sulphur 
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or  bismuth  be.  poured  out,  the  inner  surface  of  the  solid  portion 

will  be  found  to  be  lined  with  prismatic  transparent  crystals  of 

sulphur,  or  brilliant  hollow  cubes  of  metallic  bismuth.     Water  on 

solidifying  often  shoots  into 

beautiful  crystals,  as  may  be  ^^^-  3"^- 

seen  in  the  forms  of  snow 

flakes,    Hg.    36,  which   fall 
during  a  hard  frost.     The 
forms  of  these  flakes  are  all 
derived  from   the   six-sided  I 
plate,  No.  I ;  the  separate  | 
crystals  in  the  groups  2,  3, 
4,  5,  6,  7,  8)  all  cross  each 
other  at  angles  of  60°  and  120°,  though  they  vary  in  the  com- 
plexity of  their  arrangement. 

In  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  temperatures  which  man  can  hardly 
attain  in  his  furnaces,  have  been  acting  for  ages ;  processes  of  cool- 
•  ing  of  the  most  regular  and  gradual  kind  have  been  proceeding, 
and  a  great  variety  of  combinations  have  been  effected  under  the 
pressure  of  the  superincumbent  strata ;  by  the  combined  operation 
of  these  causes  many  crystalline  substances  of  mineral  origin  have 
been  formed,  which  we  have  not  succeeded  in  imitating,  although 
a  closer  examination  of  the  slags  of  our  iron  furnaces  reveals  new 
artificial  formatious  of  this  nature;  and  the  number  of  those 
combinations,  previously  unattained  by  art,  is  gradually  bting 
dimimshed. 

Ebelmen  [Ann.  de  Chimte,  III.  xxii.  an)  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  variety  of  artificially  crystallized  compounds,  which  were 
before  only  known  as  natural  minerals,  by  dissolving  their  con- 
stituents in  boracic  or  in  phosphoric  acid,  or  in  one  of  their  salts, 
and  then  subjecting  the  mixture  to  an  intense  and  long- sustained 
heat  in  a  furnace  used  for  baking  porcelain ;  the  acid,  or  other  com- 
pound employed  as  the  solvent,  was  thus  veiy  slowly  volatilized, 
and  various  crystals  were  obtained,  including  spinelle,  chrome  iron, 
emerald,  and  corundum  or  ruby.  Deville  and  Caron  [Comptea 
Rendus,  xlvi.  764]  have  extended  these  experiments.  They  in- 
troduced the  fluorides  of  certain  metals  into  a  crucible  lined  with 
charcoal,  and  containing  a  quantity  of  boracic  acid  supported  in  a 
small  cup  of  carbon.  The  cover  of  the  crucible  was  then  carefully 
luted  on,  and  the  whole  exposed  for  an  hour  or  two  to  an  intense 
white  heat.  Under  these  circumstances  the  metallic  fluoride  and 
the  boracic  acid  were  slowly  volatilized,  the  vapours  decomposed  each 
other,  and  crystals  were  formed.    Sesquifluoride  of  iron  when  thuB 
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treated  with  boracic  acid  yielded  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  in 
octohedral  crystals.  Fluoride  of  sircooium  yielded  dendritic 
crystals  of  zirconia ;  a  mixtore  of  fluoride  of  aluminum  and  fluoride 
of  gluciaam  furnished  ehrysoberyl;  fluoride  of  aluminum  mixed  with 
fluoride  of  zinc  yielded  crystals  of  gabnite ;  and,  by  the  use  of 
appropriate  mixtures,  staurolite  and  other  crystallized  bodies  pre- 
viously only  known  as  naHve  minerals  were  procured.  The  success 
that  has  attended  these  iuvestigatioos  otfers  every  inducement, 
to  tbose  who  have  the  opportunity,  to  pursue  this  interesting 
sabject. 

It  is  not  in  all  ca.ses  necessary  that  liquefaction  should  take 
place  as  a  preliminary  to  crystallization :  the  deposition  of  a  solid 
from  the  gaseous  state  sometimes  occure  in  crystalline  forms: 
iodine,  araenious  acid,  sulphur,  iodide  of  mercury,  and  camphor 
ofier  illustrations  of  this  mode  of  ciystallization. 

(70)  The  process  of  crystallization  from  solution  often  affords 
a  means  of  separating  two  salts  of  unequal  solubility,  the  crys- 
talline form  of  which  is  different,  and  which  have  no  chemical 
action  on  each  other :  nitrate  of  potash  is  thus  purifled  from  the 
common  salt  which  always  occurs  mixed  with  it.  This  process  is 
very  generally  resorted  to  aa  a  means  of  purifying  salts  from  small 
quantities  of  foreign  admixtures,  which  may  be  soluble  in  water, 
but  which  either  do  not  crystallize,  or  if  they  ciystallize,  do  not  do 
so  in  dilute  solutions.  Each  crystallization  diminiahes  the  quantity 
of  adhering  impurity,  and  after  the  process  has  been  repeated  three 
or  four  times  by  dissolving  each  successive  crop  of  crystals  in  fresh 
portions  of  pure  water,  the  product  will  in  most  cases  be  free  from 
impurity.  The  crystallization  of  sea  salt  from  sea  water  thus 
separates  the  chloride  of  sodium  from  chloride  of  m^nesium,  and 
from  various  other  salts  which  are  present  with  it  in  small  pro- 
portions: a  single  crystallization  gives  the  salt  sufficiently  pure 
for  commercial  purposes,  though  it  is  in  this  state  far  from  being 
chemically  free  from  the  bodies  which  accompuiy  it  in  the  waters 
of  the  ocean.  A  single  crystallization,  however,  if  the  solution  be 
briskly  stirred  whilst  the  crystals  are  being  deposited,  may  be  made 
to  furnish  the  salt  very  nearly  chemically  pure.  The  crystals  are 
thus  deposited  in  minute  detached  grains ;  and  if  these  are  placed 
to  drain,  and  washed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  the  pure  salt  aa  is 
practised  in  the  refining  of  nitre  (476),  the  mother  liquor,  which 
retains  the  impurities  dissolved,  may  be  completely  washed  away ; 
but  if  the  crystals  be  allowed  to  be  deposited  slowly  and  to  acquire 
a  lai^e  volume,  the  mother  liquor  is  retained  between  the  layers  of 
the  crystal,  and  cannot   be  thoroughly  displaced, by   the   pure 
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solution.  Bodies,  auch  as  sulphate  and  chromate  of  potash,  vhich 
possess  the  same  crystalline  form,  cannot  thus  be  separated  &om 
each  other  by  crystallization. 

(71)  Where  the  forces  of  cohesion  and  of  adhesion  are  nearly 
balanced,  as  in  saturated  solutions,  very  slight  causes  may  occa- 
sion the  force  of  cohesion  to  preponderate ;  and  when  once  this 
force  has  been  set  in  action,  its  influence  spreads  rapidly  through- 
out the  mass.  Water,  for  example,  in  a  still  atmosphere,  may  be 
cooled  8  or  lo  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  and  yet  contiuue 
liquid ;  but  the  slightest  Tibratiou  of  the  ressel  causes  sudden 
crystallization  of  a  portion  of  the  liquid  into  ice.  Sometimes,  as 
in  the  case  of  Glauber's  salt,  the  sudden  admission  of  air  to  the 
solution  of  a  salt  saturated  at  a  high  temperature,  from  which,  by 
boiling,  the  air  has  been  expelled,  produces  a  similar  effect. 

Adhesion  to  a  solid  body  may  be  sufficient  to  disturb  the 
balance ;  thus,  the  dropping  in  of  a  similar  crystal,  the  insertion  of 
a  thread,  or  of  a  wire,  or  of  a  piece  of  stick,  if  not  sufBcient  to  cause 
sudden  crystallization,  will  generally  determiue  the  spot  upoa 
which  the  crystals  are  first  formed,  especially  if  the  foreign  body 
or  nucleus  be  rough  and  irr^ular  in  its  outline.  For  this  reason 
threads  are  stretched  across  the  vessels  in  which  the  pure  solution 
of  sDgar  is  set  aside  to  crystallize  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
candy ;  so  also  woollen  rods  are  placed  in  solutions  of  acetate  of 
copper,  and  copper  wires  are  suspended  in  solutions  of  boras  in 
order  to  fecilitate  the  crystallization  of  the  salt. 

{jz)  Ctreumsttmces  which  modify  Crystalline  Form. — ^The 
volume  of  crystals  is  often  influenced  by  circumstances  apparently 
trivial.  Muddy  solutions  generajly  yield  the  largest  crystals,  as  is 
well  seen  in  the  manu&cturing  process  for  obtaining  citric  and 
tartaric  acids,  where  the  impure  acid  always  forms  the  finest 
crystals.  Occasionally  the  presence  of  a  substance  in  the  liquid 
which  does  not  crystallize  with  the  salt,  yet  modifies  the  form 
which  the  latter  assumes;  urea,  for  instance,  occasions  the  depo- 
sition of  common  salt  in  octohedra  instead  of  its  usual  form  of 
the  cube. 

The  investigations  of  Pasteur  (^nn.  de  Chimie,  III.  ilix.  j) 
have  thrown  an  interesting  light  upon  some  of  the  causes  which 
dios  operate  in  modifying  the  form  of  crystals.  The  crystals 
which  were  particularly  examined  by  bim  were  those  of  bimalate 
of  ammonia,  and  of  formiate  of  strontia.  Bimalate  of  ammonia 
crystallizes  in  the  form  shown  in  No.  i,  fig.  37,  when  it  is  de- 
posited in  the  cold  from  a  pure  saturated  solution  of  the  salt; — a 
form  derived  from  a  nght  prism  with  a  rhombic  base.     Somefi^' 
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times,  hovever,  tlie  crystals   exhibit  the  doable  bevel  shown  in 

No.  2.     When  the  salt  is  deposited  &om  a  solntion  containing 

Fio.  37. 


products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  bimalate  by  heat,  it  assumes  a 
bemihedral  modificatioa,  similar  to  one  or  other  of  those  shovn  in 
fig.  38.     The  bimalate  has  a  ready  cleavage  parallel  to  the  sides  a  b 
Fia.  38.  Fie.  39. 


and  CD.  If  a  crystal  of  the  form  of  I  or  3  be  broken  across  as 
in  fig.  39,  and  be  transferred  to  a  portion  of  pure  saturated 
mother  liquor,  the  bevel  is  rapidly  restored :  it  makes  its  appear- 
auce  first  along  the  edges  of  the  cleavage  plane  x  t,  and  the 
growth  of  the  crystal  is  more  rapid  in  the  direc- 
Fia.  40.  tion  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  cleavage  than 
it  is  ia  the  direction  parallel  with  it.  If  the  crystal 
be  cut  at  one  of  its  angles  as  at  a,  fig.  40,  the  notch 
becomes  rapidly  fiUed  up,  as  shown  in  the  figure, 

rand  vhen  the  form  of  the  crystal  is  restored,  its 
growth  again  becomes  r^;uW  in  all  directions. 
The  general  conclusion  to  which  these  obset- 
vations  point,  is, — that  when  a  broken  crystal  is 
replaced  in  its  mother  liquor,  it  continues  to  increase  in  every 
direction;  but  that  its  growth  is  specially  active  upon  the  broken 
surfaces,  in  consequence  of  which  the  general  outline  of  the  figure 
is  restored  in  a  few  hours. 

If  a  bemihedral  crystal,  such  as  either  of  those  shown  iu  fig.  38, 
be  placed  in  a  saturated  solution  of  the  pure  bimalate,  the  heniibe- 
dral  faces  quickly  disappear,  as  the  artificial  injury  does.     On  the 
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other  hand,  if  perfect  crystalB  be  placed  in  a  mother  liquid  depo- 
uting  hemihedral  ciystaU,  the  hemihedral  form  is  speedily  deve- 
loped Qpon  the  newly  introduced  crystals,  the  hemihedral  crystal 
growing  most  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  a  b,  whilst 
the  r^ular  crystal  increases  most  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  its 
breadth,  a.  c. 

In  reflecting  upon  this  last  observation,  it  occurred  to  Pasteur 
that  if  he  could  by  mechanical  means  compel  a  crystal  to  increase 
more  rapidly  in  length  than  in  breadth,  he  might  compel  a  pare 
solution  to  deposit  hemihedral  crystals.  He  accordingly  pasted 
strips  of  tinfoil  over  the  sides  of  a  well  formed  crystal  of  the 
bimalste,  and  having  produced  cleavage  planes  at  the  two  ends 
parallel  to  a  b,  he  placed  it  in  a  pure  solution  of  the  bimalate ; 
on  the  following  day  the  bevels  had  reappeared  along  the  broken 
iacesjand  each  of  the  four  solid  angles  of  the  crystal  exhibited  a  hemi- 
hedral face.  When  the  tinfoil  was  pasted  along  one  edge  only  of 
the  crystal,  the  hemihedral  feces  were  developed  on  that  side  only, 

(73)  Change  of  volume  in  CrystalliziHg. — Some  change  of  buUc 
osually  occurs  at  the  moment  of  solidification ;  in  many  instances 
expansion  is  produced.  Ice,  for  example,  at  the  moment  of  con- 
gelation, increases  in  bulk  about  ^  and  expands  so  forcibly  as  to 
btirst  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained.  Instances  of  this  occur 
dnriug  severe  firosts  iu  the  pipes  used  for  conveying  water.  This 
expansive  force  is  so  enormous  that  no  vessels  have  been  found 
sufficiently  strong  to  resist  it.  The  most  compact  ice  has  a  spe- 
ci£c  gravity  of  0*940 :  loco  parts  of  water  at  52°  become  dilated 
on  freezing  to  1063.  It  is  owing  to  this  expansion,  which  occurs 
at  the  moment  of  solidification  in  iron  and  Newton's  fusible 
metal,  that  they  answer  so  admirably  for  castings.  Other  solids, 
however,  present  equally  remarkable  instances  of  contraction,  of 
which  mercury,  lead,  and-  gold  are  illustrationB,  and  hence  the 
nniitness  of  the  two  metals  last  mentioned  for  the  purposes  of 
casting  or  moulding. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Kopp  [LUbig'a  Annal.  xdii. 
129),  all  the  undermentioned  sabstaacee  contract  on  solidifyiug, 
and  Uieir  expansion  at  the  moment  of  fusion  is  the  following : — 
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Many  solids  expand  with  mach  greater  rapidity  near  their 
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melting  pobt  than  at  lover  temperatures ;  this  ia  particularly  re- 
markable in  the  case  of  wax.  Kopp  also  fiods  that  man^  by- 
drated  salts  expand  at  the  moment  of  fnaion,  as  for  example : — 
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A  similar  phenomenon  attends  the  melting  of  Rose's  fusible 
metal  (2  parts  of  bismuth,  i  part  of  tin,  and  i  of  lead),  which  on 
liquefying,  between  203°  and  ao8°,  expands  1-55  per  cent. 
Iodine,  bromine,  potassium,  sodium,  tin,  and  bismuth,  also  con- 
tract at  the  moment  of  soIidiGcatlon,  and  of  course  expand  on 
liquefaction. 

(74)  An  interesting  proof  of  the  influence  of  mass  upon  co- 
hesion is  sometimes  observed  in  the  gradual  conversion  of  small 
crystals  left  in  the  liqxud  into  larger  ones.  In  sulphate  of  nickel, 
for  example,  slight  alternate  elevations  and  depressions  of  tempe- 
ratm'e  cause  the  alternate  solution  and  re-crystallization  of  part  of 
the  salt ;  the  smaller  crystals,  which  offer  the  largest  sur&ce  in 
proportion  to  their  mass,  are  most  readily  dissolved,  and  their  so- 
lution crystallizes  again  upon  the  surface  of  the  larger  ones,  which 
thus  gradually  iucrease  in  size,  whilst  the  small  ones  entirely 
disappear. 

By  the  slow  action  of  solution,  crystalline  structure  may  often 
be  made  visible  where  no  trace  of  it  was  previously  apparent. 
The  force  of  cohesion  is  strongest  in  certain  directions,  which 
depend  upon  the  particnlar  crystalline  form,  and  a  kind  of  dissec- 
tion of  the  mass  is  thus  effected.  These  phenomeua  may  be  de- 
veloped in  a  striking  manner  upon  the  surface  of  a  tin  plate,  by 
gently  warming  the  plate,  and  washing  it  over  while  hot  with  a 
little  weak  acid ;  the  crystalline  forms  thus  displayed  constitute, 
when  the  surface  has  been  varnished,  the  ornamented  tin  plate 
termed  moiree  miialligtte.  A.  bar  of  nickel  placed  in  dilute  nitric 
acid,  becomes  covered  with  tetrahedra,  &om  the  solution  of  the 
intervening  uncrystallized  portions  of  the  metal ;  and  the  fibrous 
structure  of  the  better  kinds  of  iron  is  thus  strikingly  exhibited. 
Salts  may  be  made  to  show  the  same  kind  of  structure  without 
having  recourse  to  chemical  solvents.  A  sh&peless  block  of  alum, 
when  placed  in  a  nearly  saturated  solution  of  the  salt,  becomes 
gradually  embossed  witlt  portiona  of  octohedro.  so  .that  its  true 
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cryetalline  structure  ia  revealed  to  the  eye.  In  all  these  cases  the 
action  of  the  solvent  must  be  very  weak,  otherwise  the  force  of 
adhesion  wUl  act  too  uniformly :  the  more  slowly  the  solution 
takes  place,  the  more  clearly  is  this  diSerence  in  the  amount  of 
cohesion  in  difTerent  directions  of  the  solid  manifested. — (Daniell, 
Quart.  Joum.  of  Science  i.  24,  and  Roy.  Inst.  Joum.  i.  i.) 

^  remarkable  molecular  change  sometimes  takes  place  in  bodies 
'without  their  undergoing  any  alteration  from  the  solid  to  the 
liquid  state.  Brass  and  silver,  for  e&ample,  when  first  cast  or 
wrought,  possess  considerable  toughness,  and  have  no  apparent 
crystalline  structure ;  by  repeated  heatings  and  coolings,  however, 
they  often  become  so  brittle  as  to  snap  off  upon  the  application  of 
a  very  slight  degree  of  force,  and  the  surface  of  the  fracture  then 
exhibits  a  distinctly  crystallized  appearance.  In  the  same  way  it 
is  found  that  constant  vibration,  such  as  that  to  which  the  iron 
shafts  of  machinery  and  the  axles  of  railway  carriages  are  subjected, 
gradually  destroys  the  fibrous  character  to  which  the  iron  is  chiefly 
indebted  for  its  toughness,  and  readers  it  crystalline  and  brittle. 
A  similar  change  sometimes  occurs  in  crystEdlized  bodies :  in  this 
way  transparent  prismatic  crystals  of  sulphate  of  nickel  or  of  sele- 
niate  of  zinc,  when  exposed  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  sun's  rays, 
become  opaque ;  they  retain  their  form  until  touched,  and  then 
crumble  down  into  a  granular  powder  composed  of  octohedral  par- 
ticles. A  somewhat  similar  alteration  occurs  in  barley  sugar,  which, 
when  first  made  from  melted  sugar,  is  vitreous  and  transparent ; 
but  it  gradually  becomes  crystalline,  opaque,  and  brittle. 

(75)  Structure  of  Crystals :  Cleavage. — By  the  careful  applica> 
tion  of  mechanical  force,  crystalline  form  may  be  often  revealed 
in  a  body  which  at  first  appears  as  a  shapeless  mass.  If  to  an 
irregular  fragment  of  Iceland  spar,  for  example,  we  apply  the  edge 
of  a  knife,  and  tap  it  gently  on  the  back  with  a  hammer,  we  shall 
find  that  in  certain  positions  the  spar  splits  readily,  leaving  smooth, 
surfaces,  and  that  having  once  obtained  such  a  surface,  we  may  go 
ou  splitting  the  mineral  in  layers  parallel  to  this  surface.  Upon 
applying  the  knife  to  the  surface  of  a  layer  so  detached,  we  find 
that  this  again  admits  of  cleavage  in  two  directions,  so  that  ulti- 
mately  a  rhombobedral  crystal  is  obtained  firom  the  spar.  Some 
bodies  admit  of  cleavage  with  much  greater  facility  than  others ; 
and  very  often  cleavage  occurs  more  readily  in  the  direction  of 
one  of  the  planes  than  in  that  of  the  others.  Selenite,  or  sulphate 
of  lime,  has  three  cleavages,  but  one  of  these  is  much  more  easily 
effected  than  the  others;  hence  the  mineral  is  readUy  split  into 
laminse.  r^         i 
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jTio.  41.  The   flat   mirfiices 

developed  by  cleav- 
age are  termed  the 
face»  or  planes  of  a 
/^  Crystal  (such  an  p  p, 
fig.  41.  i).  The  lines 
e  e,  formed  by  the  jpnc 
tion  of  two  of  these 
planes  are  its  edget; 
the  junctioD  of  two  edges  forms  a  pJane  angle ;  and  the  point  a, 
at  which  three  or  more  planes  meet,  coastitutea  a  nolid  angle.  These 
planes  are  said  to  be  shtUlar,  when  thar  corresponding  edges  are 
proportional,  and  their  corresponding  angles  equal.  B^es  are 
timilar,  when  they  are  produced  by  the  meeting  of  planes  respec- 
tively similar,  at  equal  angles ;  and  angles  are  similar  when  they 
are  equal,  and  are  contained  within  edges  respectively  similar. 
Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  crystal  is  bounded  in 
Fio,  43.  all  directions  by  perfectly  equal  and  similar  faces,  as 
is  seen  in  the  cube,  octobedmn,  and  rhombohedron. 
Such  forms  are  distinguished  as  simple  forms,  whilst 
those  forms  resulting  from  the  combioation  of  two  or 
more  simple  ones  are  termed  compound,  or  secondary 
forms.  A  crystal  of  quartz,  consiatiug  of  a  six-sided 
prism,  terminated  by  two  six-sided  pyramids  (fig.  42}, 
is  a  compound  form.  In  fig.  41,  2,  is  a  compouud 
form,  the  twelve  edges  of  the  octohedron  d  d  d, 
being  replaced  by  faces  of  the  rhombic  dodecahedrou. 
Although  eacli  substance  has  its  own  peculiar  crystalline  form, 
as,  for  example,  alum  the  octohedron,  common  salt  the  cube,  car- 
bonate of  lime  the  rhombohedron,  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
regularity  of  the  crystalline  form  is  interfered  with.  Extra  faces 
are  often  formed  by  the  replacement  of  an  edge,  or  the  truncation 
of  an  an^le.  If  the  twelve  solid  edges  of  the  octohedron  were  re- 
moved, a  form  intermediate  between  the  octohedron  and  the 
rhombic  dodecahedron  would  be  the  result,  such  as  is  seen  in  fig. 
41,  l.  If  the  four  solid  angles  of  the  tetrahedron  were  removed,  a 
form  intermediate  between  the  tetrahedron  and  the  octohedron 
would  be  obtained  (fig.  41,  3.) 

In  the  discovery  of  the  simple  form  of  crystals,  the  process  of 
cleavage  just  alluded  to  is  most  valuable;  and  by  its  means, 
secondary  forms,  which  at  first  sight  present  no  resemblance  to  the 
original,  may  be  readily  traced  to  it.  A  striking  instance  of  this 
kind  is  afforded  by  the  cleav^e  of  the  six-sided  prism  of  calca- 
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reOTis  spar.  By  cleavage,  the  three  alteroate  edges 
of  the  base  may  be  removed,  and  three  faces  pro- 
duced, as  at  r  r,  fig.  43,  whilst  a  cleavage  similar 
to  that  of  the  base  may  be  effected  upon  the  oppo- 
eite  extremity  of  the  prism,  except  that  the  edges 
corresponding  to  those  that  before  resisted,  now 
yield,  and  that  those  which  at  the  base  yielded  to 
cleavage  now  remain  entire.  The  obtuse  rhombo< 
hedron  is  thus  obtained  by  pursning  the  dissection, 
as  shown  in  £g.  43. 

{76)  Goniometera. — Since  the  number  of  geo- 
metrical solids  is  limited,  whilst  the  number  of 
crystallized  bodies  ia  very  great,  it  necessarily  hap- 
pens that  several  different  substances  possess  the  same  crystalline 
form,  and  the  only  difference  observable  between  them  consists  in 
the  different  inclination  of  the  planes  to  each  other ;  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  in  variations  of  the  angles  of  the  crystal.  In 
order  to  detect  this  difference,  the  crystallographer  requires  instru- 
ments for  measuring  these 
angles.     Such  instruments  are  Fio.  44. 

termed  goniometers  (from  yinvia 
an  angle).  Of  these  the  sim- 
plest consists  of  a  pair  of  double 
compasses,  the  pivot  of  which 
coincides  with  the  centre  of  a 
graduated  semicircle;  one  limb  J 
is  fixed,  forming  the  diameter  of 
the  semicircle,  the  other  is  move- 
able on  the  pivot,  and  crosses  the 
fixed  limb  at  its  centre,  as  shown 

in  fig.  44.  The  external  limbs  of  the  compasses  are  pressed 
against  the  two  planes  of  the  crystal,  the  inclination  of  which  is  to 
be  measured,  so  that  they  shall  accurately  touch  those  planes  in 
directions  perpendicular  to  the  edge  at  which  they  meet ;  and  the 
alternate  and  opposite  angle,  which  of  course  coincides  with  that 
of  the  crystal,  is  read  off  in  the  d^reea 
of  the  graduated  arc. 

(77)  A.  far  more  el^ant  and  accu- 
rate instrument  is  the  rejlectittg  gonio- 
meter of  Wollaston,  fig.  46.  The 
principle  upon  which  it  acts  may  be 
thus  explained : — Let  abed  {fig.  45), 
represent  a  section  of  the  crystal  to  be 
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A  ray  of  light,  i  r,  reflected  as  at  r  »,  from  the  sarfece 
of  the  crystal,  forms  the  radius  of  the  arc  which  is  to  be  meaBured. 
One  plane,  a  b,  of  the  crystal,  is  brought  into  a  fixed  position 
with  regard  to  the  graduated  circle,  and  the  inclination  of  the 
two  planes  a  b,  b  c  ia  ascertained  by  measuring  the  arc  which  the 
graduated  limb  of  the  instrument 
FiOMfi.  describes,  in  order  to  bring  the 

■  second  plane,  b  c,  of  the  crystal 

into  die  same  position  as  the  Urst, 
a  b.  The  svpplement,  a  b  c,  ol 
this  arc,  z  c,  measures  the  inclina- 
tion  of  the  two  planes.  The  angle 
may,  however,  be  read  off  at  once, 
by  attending  to  the  following  in- 
structions : — 

The  instrument  (fig.   46)  con- 
sists  of  a  brass  disk,  a  b,   sup- 
ported in  a  vertical  plane,  and  gra- 
duated  on  its  outer  edge  to  half 
degrees.     By  means  of  a  milled 
head,  d,  this  disk  may  be  turned 
round  in  its  own  plane ;  the  angle 
through  which  it  has  been  made  to  turn  is  read  off  by  a  vernier, 
c,  which  is  permanently  fixed.     The  axis,/,  of  the  graduated  circle 
is  pierced  by  a  second  axis,  attached  to  the  milled  bead,  e,  which 
is  intended  to  give  rotation   to  the  parts  supporting  the  crystal, 
independently,  when  necessary,  of  the  movements  of  the  graduated 
circle,  a  b. 

"  To  use  the  goniometer,  it  should  first  be  placed  on  a  pyra- 
midal stand,  and  the  stand  oq  a  small  steady  table,  placed  about 
six  to  tea  or  twelve  feet  from  a  flat  window.  The  graduated  cir- 
cular plate,  a  b,  should  stand  accurately  perpendicular  from  the 
window,  the  pin,  A  i,  being  horizontal,  with  the  slit  end,  i,  nearest 
the  eye.  Place  the  crystal  which  is  to  be  measured,  on  the  table, 
reating  on  one  of  the  planes  whose  inclination  is  required,  and 
with  the  edge  at  which  those  planes  meet  the  farthest  from  yon, 
and  parallel  to  the  window  in  your  front.  Attach  a  portion  of 
wax  to  one  side  of  the  small  brass  plate,  g ;  lay  the  plate  on  the 
table  with  one  edge  parallel  to  the  window,  the  side  to  which  the 
wax  is  attached  being  uppermost,  and  pr^s  the  end  of  the  wax 
against  the  crystal,  i,  till  it  adheres ;  then  lift  the  plate,  with  its 
attached  crystal,  and  place  it  in  the  slit  of  the  pin,  h  i,  with  that 
side  uppermost  which  rested  on  the  table.  ,-.         , 
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"  Bring  the  eye  now  so  near  the  crystal,  aa,  without  perceir- 
ing  Hie  crystal  itself,  to  permit  your  observing  distinctly  the 
images  of  objects  reflected  from  its  planes ;  and  raise  or  lower 
that  end  of  the  pin  vhich  has  the  small  circular  plate,  h,  attached 
to  itj  until  one  of  the  horizontal  upper  bars,  m,  of  the  window  is 
seen  reflected  from  the  upper  or  first  plane  of  the  crystal,  and  till 
the  image  of  the  bar,  n,  is  brought  nearly  to  coincide  with  some 
line,  I,  below  the  window  ;  as  the  edge  of  the  skirting-board  where 
it  joins  the  floor.  Turn  the  pin,  h  i,im  its  own  asia,  if  ne- 
cessary, until  the  reflected  image  of  the  bar  of  the  window  coia- 
cidra  accurately  with  the  observed  line  below  the  window.  Tmn 
now  the  small  circular  plate,  e,  on  its  axis,  and  from  you,  until 
you  observe  the  same  bar  of  the  window  reflected  from  the  second 
plane  of  the  crystal,  and  nearly  coincident  with  the  hne  below ; 
and  having,  in  adjusting  the  first  plane,  turned  the  pin  on  its  axis 
to  bring  the  reflected  image  of  the  bar  of  the  window  to  coincide 
accurately  with  the  line  below,  now  move  the  lower  end  of  that 
pin  laterally  either  towards  or  &om  the  instrument,  in  order  to 
make  the  image  of  the  same  bar  reflected  &om  the  second  plane 
coincide  with  the  same  line  below. 

"  Having  assured  yourself,  by  looking  repeatedly  at  both 
planes,  that  the  image  of  the  horizontal  bar  reflected  successively 
from  each,  coincides  with  the  same  line  below,  the  crystal  may  be 
considered  as  adjusted  for  measurement.  Let  the  i8o°  on  the 
graduated  circle  be  now  brought  opposite  the  o°  of  the  vernier,  by 
turning  the  middle  plate,  d,  and  while  the  circle  is  maintained 
accurately  in  this  position,  bring  the  reflected  image,  n,  of  the 
bar,  m,  from  the  first  plane,  to  coincide  with  the  line,  I,  below,  by 
turning  the  small  circular  plate,  e.  Now  turn  the  graduated 
circle  &om  you,  by  means  of  the  middle  plate,  d,  until  the  image 
of  the  bar  reflected  from  the  second  plane  is  also  observed  to 
coincide  with  the  same  line."  (Brooke's  Crystallography,  p.  50.) 
In  this  position,  the  reading  of  the  vernier  gives  at  once  the  in- 
clination of  the  two  planes  to  each  other.  It  is  almost  super, 
fluons  to  remark,  that  the  reflecting  goniometer  can  only  be  ap- 
plied in  cases  in  which  the  surfaces  of  the  crystal  have  sufKcient 
polish  and  brilliancy  to  reflect  the  image  of  the  line  by  means  of 
which  the  angle  is  read  off. 

(78)  Symmetry  of  CrystaUvne  Form. — The  study  of  the  geo- 
metrical  relations  of  diflerent  crystalline  forms  to  each  other  be- 
longs to  the  science  of  crystallography.  It  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  present  ptu^ose  to  indicate  the  general  principle  upon  which 
^  claasiGcatioa  of  crystals  is  founded.     This  principle  is  the 
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fiymmetrical  arrangement  upon  which  every  crystalline  form  is 
constructed.  Symmetry,  or  a  complex  uniformity  of  configuration 
(that  is,  similarity  m  the  arrangement  of  two  or  more  corre- 
sponding forms  round  a  common  centre),  is  the  general  law  of 
creation,  both  in  the  vegetahle  and  animal  kingdoms.  It  is  exhi- 
bited in  the  correspondence  in  external  form  of  the  right  and  left 
side  of  the  body  in  animals,  in  the  similar  arrangement  of  the  leaf 
on  either  side  of  its  midrib,  in  the  two  lobes  of  the  dicotyledonoos 
seed,  and  indeed  it  attracts  the  notice  of  every  observer  in  num- 
berless cases.  The  same  law  holds  good  still  more  rigidly,  though 
not  so  obviously,  in  the  constitution  of  every  crystal.  If  one  of 
the  primary  planes  or  axes  of  a  crystal  be  modified  in  any  manner 
by  molecular  forces  acting  within  the  liquid  or  the  crystals,  all  the 
symmetrical  planes  must  be  modified  in  the  same  manner. 

The  imaginary  line  which  thus  governs  the  figure,  and  about 
which  all  the  parts  are  similarly  disposed,  and  with  reference  to 
which  they  correspond  exactly,  is  termed  the  aans  of  tymmetry  ia 
a  crystal.  If  a  rhombohedrou  of  Iceland  spar  be  held  with  one 
of  its  obtuse  angles  uppermost,  the  vertical  line  which  joins  that 
angle  to  the  opposite  obtuse  angle  is  the  axis  of  symmetry  of  the 
crystal.  Each  extremity  of  the  axis  is  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
three  planes,  each  similar  to  the  others,  and  all  inclined  to  the 
axis  at  an  equal  angle.  If  any  internal  molecular  force  produce 
the  replacement  of  any  of  the  edges  of  one  of  those  faces,  the 
same  cause  must  act  with  similar  intensity  upon  the  corresponding 
edge  of  the  other  faces,  and  produce  a  corresponding  modification. 
The  variation  thus  introduced  in  the  form  of  the  crystal  has  a 
symmetrical  character  j  and  the  alteration,  which  is  experienced  by 
each  of  the  three  divisions  of  which  the  crystal  consists,  is  conse- 
quently similar  in  each  case. 

There  are,  however,  crystals  that  possess  more  than  one  axis 
of  symmetry ;  and  an  arrangement  of  crystalline  form,  first  pro- 
posed by  Weiss,  and  which  is  now  universally  adopted,  is  based 
upon  the  relation  which  these  axes  bear  to  each  other.  These 
axes,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  imaginary  lines,  which  connect 
the  opposite  angles  or  faces  of  a  crystal,  and  all  of  them  intersect 
each  other  in  the  centre  of  the  figure.  In  the  regular  system,  to 
which  the  cube,  the  regular  octohedron,  and  rhombic  dodecahedron 
belong,  there  are  three  axes,  which  are  all  equal,  and  cross  each  other 
in  the  centre  of  the  crystal  at  right  angles.  If  one  of  the  faces  or 
edges  upon  any  of  these  equal  axes  he  modified,  not  only  are  all  the 
fiices  or  edges  upon  that  axis  similarly  modified,  but  all  the  fiaces 
and  edges  of  the  entire  crystal  experience  a  similar  modification  j 
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since  tbe  symmetry  of  all  the  axes  is  alike,  and  the  molecular  modi> 
fying  force  acts  equally  upon  all.  But  this  rule,  though  of  very 
general  application,  is  not  without  exception.  If,  for  instance,  a 
crystal  rest  upon  one  face  during  its  formation,  the  mechanical 
obstacle  to  its  symmetrical  development  ia  frequently  the  cause  of 
considerable  interference  with  the  r^ular  growth  in  this  direction, 
but  this  interference  does  not  operate  upon  the  upper  aud  exposed 
faces.  This  interference  of  causes  external  to  the  crystal  is  very 
generally  observed  in  crystalline  masses  artificially  obt^ned  (72). 
The  crystals  of  which  the  mass  is  composed  cross  each  other  in  all 
directions,  and  form  a  confused  structure,  from  the  surface  of  which 
project  isolated  crystals,  one  extremity  only  of  which  ia  developed 
regularly. 

Some  crystals  assume  forma  termed  pseudomorphoua  (from 
^(iiSoc  a  falsehood,  fiopi^v  form) ;  that  is  to  say,  they  exhibit  forms 
which  are  not  truly  related  to  their  own  crystalline  system. 
Such  paendomorphous  crystals  are  formed  by  deposition  in  cavities 
previously  occupied  by  crystals  of  a  different  nature,  but  which 
have  been  slowly  dissolved  out  of  the  mass  in  which  they  were  in- 
cluded, leaving  spacea  corresponding  to  their  fiirm  ;  and  during  the 
process  of  the  solution  of  the  origiual  cryatal,  or  after  its  comple- 
tion, the  new  compound  has  gradually  taken  the  place,  aud  adapted 
itself  to  the  form,  of  the  crystal  which  has  undergone  removal. 

(79)  Clasiijicaiion  of  Crystals. — Crystals  are  subdivided  into 
six  classes  or  systems,  founded  upon  the  relation  of  their  axes  of 
symmetry  to  each  other.  These  relations  exert  an  influence  not  only 
upon  the  geometrical  connexion  of  the  forma  of  the  crystals,  but 
also  upon  their  optical  and  physical  prc^ertiei.  It  ia  necessary  in 
studying  crystalline  forms,  the  relations  of  which  are  often  very 
complicated,  always  to  place  the  crystal  in  a  definite  position.  It 
.  will  be  found  most  convenient  to  place  the  principal  axis  in  a  ver- 
tical direction.  The  observance  of  this  rule  greatly  facilitates  the 
comparison  of  the  compound  with  the  simple  forms. 

The  six  classes  into  which  crystals  are  subdivided  are  the  fol- 
lowing:—^ist,  the  Regular  or  Tessular  system;  and,  the  Right 
square  prismatic,  or  Pyramidal;  3rd,  the  Rhombohedral ;  4th, 
the  Prismatic ;  jth,  the  Oblique ;  6th,  the  Doubly  oblique. 

I.  The  Regular,  or  Tessular,  or  Cubic  System,  is  characterized 
by  three  equal  axes,  a  a,  a  a,  a  a,  figures  47,  48, 49,  around  which 
the  crystals  are  symmetrically  arranged  ;  they  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles.  Crystals  belonging  to  this  system  expand  equally  in 
all  directions  when  heated,  and  refract  light  simply.  The  most 
important  varieties  of  simple  forms  are  the  cube,  as  shown  in  fluor 
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Spar,  commoD  salt,  and  iron  pyrites  (Bg.  47,  i) ;  the  octoliedron 
(fig.  47,  5),  exemplified  by  alum  and  magnetic  iron  ore ;  tlie 
tetrahedron  (fig.  49,  3),  sometimes  seen  in  copper ;  and  the 
rhombic  dodecahedron  (%.  48,  5),  as  in  the  garnet  and  sulphide  of 
cobalt.  Upon  the  geometrical  relations  of  these  forms,  a  single 
instance,  showing  one  of  the  aimplest  cases  of  such  a  connexion, 
will  suffice : — 

From  the  cube  may  readily  be  deduced  the  three  other  allied 
forms  of  the  r^^ular  system.  By  truncating  each  of  the  eight  solid 
angles  by  planes  equally  inclined  to  the  three  adjacent  faces  of  the 
cube,  we  obtain  the  octahedron,  in  which  the  three  axes  of  the  cube 
terminate  in  the  six  solid  angles  of  the  figure,  one  of  which  con- 
sequently corresponds  to  the  centre  of  each  side  of  the  cube.  (See 
fig.  47.)     The  &ces  marked  0  are  those  of  the  octohedron. 
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Passage  of  the  Cube  to  the  Octohedron. 
By  replacing  each  of  the  twelve  edges,  d  d  d,  ot  the  cube,  we 
^irrive  at  last  at  the  rhomtic  dodecahedron.     (Fig.  48.) 
Fia.  48. 
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Passage  of  the  Cube  to  the  Dodecahedron.    _, 
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By  tnmcatiug  the  alternate  angles,  1 1,  we  obtain  the  tetrdke- 
ebron,  aa  shown  in  fig.  49. 

Fia.  49. 
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Fig.  50. 


PasB&ge  of  the  Cub«  to  the  Tetrohednai. 

Homohedral,  or  Holohedral  forms,  are  those  which,  like  the 
cnbe  and  octohedron,  possess  the  highest  degree  of  symmetry  of 
which  the  system  admits.  Hemihedral  forms,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  those  which  may  be  derived  firom  a  holohedral  form,  as  the 
tetrahedron  is  firom  the  octohedron  (fig.  41],  or  from  the  cube 
(fig.  49),  by  supposing  half  the  faces  of  the  holohedral  form  omitted, 
or  its  alternate  angles  or  edges  replaced,  according  to  a  certidn 
law.  Again,  if  half  the  faces  of  a  hemihedral  crystal  be  omitted, 
a  tetartokedral  form  is  the  result. 

These  relations  will  be  readily  traced,  even  by  those  unacr 
quainted  with  geometry,  by  cutting  out  two  or  three  cubes  in  soap, 
or  some  other  aectile  body,  and  paring  down  the  angles  or  edges 
in  the  manner  above  described. 

In  a  similar  manner,  by  inserting  wires  into 
an  apple  (fig.  50],  we  may  represent  to  the  eye 
the  direction  assumed  by  each  of  the  axes  of  a 
crystal;  and  by  winding  a  piece  of  string  round  each 
point  of  the  wires,  and  stretching  the  thread  across 
from  one  wire  to  another,  the  outline  of  an  octo- 
hedron  belonging  to  any  of  the  systems  is  readily 
obtained. 

a.  The  Bight  Square  Priamatic,  or  Pyramidal  System. — In 
this  system  there  are  three  axes,  all  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
but  two  only,  a  a,  a  a  {fig.  51),  are  equal;  the  third,  c  c,  being 
either  longer  or  shorter  than  the  others.  Generally  there  is  no 
rimple  relation  between  the  length  of  this  axis  and  that  of  the 
oth^  two.  Expansion  by  heat  is  equal  in  two  directions.  The 
crystals  of  this  system,  as  well  as  those  of  the  four  other  systems 
not  yet  described,  exert  double  re&action  oa  light,  and  have  only 
one  axis  of  single  refraction  (iii,  112.) 

Four  principal  rarieties  of  this  system  may  be  mentioned :  two 
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priBins  with  a,  square  base,  and  two  octohedra.     The  priams  differ 

from  each  other  according  aa  the  equal  axes,  a  a,  a  a,  termiQate  in 

the  angles  of  the  base,  as  seen  in  &%.  51,  i;  or  in  the  sides  of  the 

Fio.  51. 
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Pf  romidat,  or  SJght  sqnsre  PrUmatio  Sjitem. 
base,  as  at  2.  Similar  differences  exist  in  the  two  octohedra.  The 
octobedron  is  said  to  be  direct,  when  the  axra  end  in  the  angles, 
— inverse,  when  they  end  in  the  edges.  3  represents  a  right 
square  prism,  the  axes  of  which  terminate  in  the  sides  of  the  crys- 
t^.  In  4,  the  axes  terminate  in  the  edges  of  the  prism ;  5  is  the 
direct  octohedron,  with  its  axes  in  the  solid  angles ;  6,  the  inverse 
octobedron,  with  the  axes  in  the  edges.  To  this  system  belong 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  cyanide  of  mercury,  oxide  of  tin,  and 
anatase. 

Id  consequence  of  the  absence  of  any  fixed  relation  in  length 
between  the  principal  axis,  c  c,  and  the  other  two  axes,  in  the  four 
different  prismatic  systems,  these  prisms  may  vary  in  length  inde- 
finitely. In  some  cases,  the  axis,  c  c,  is  so  short  that  the  crystal 
assumes  the  form  of  a  flattened  plate,  when  it  is  said  to  be  a  tabular 
crystal ;  at  others  it  forms  a  long  prism  of  indefinite  length.  Even 
in  the  octohedron  of  the  various  prismatic  systems,  the  principal 
axis,  c  c,  is  not  always  of  the  same  length  in  the  same  compound ; 
though  in  these  various  octohedra,  the  axis,  c  c,  always  bears  some 
simple  ratio  in  length  to  those  of  the  other  octohedra  of  the  same 
body. 

3:  The  Rhombohedral  System. — ^In  this  system  there  are  four 
axes ;  three  of  them,  a  a,  a  a,  a  a,  are  of  equal  lengths,  are  situated 
in  the  same  plane,  and  cross  each  other  at  angles  of  60°;  whilst 
the  fourth,  c  c,  is  perpendicular  to  these,  and  may  vary  in  length. 
The  crystals  of  this  class  produce,  in  a  very  marked  manner,  the 
effects  of  double  refraction  on  light.  They  have  one  axis,  c  c,  of 
single  refraction ;  and  by  the  application  of  heat  expand  equally 
in  two  directions.  In  this  system  the  principal  forms  (fig.  53)  are 
the  bi- pyramidal  dodecahedron,  3,  {of  which  there  are  two  varieties, 
according  as  the  axes  terminate  in  the  sides  of  the  base,  i,  when  it 
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coustitntes  an  inverse  dodecahedron ;  or  in  its  angles,  3,  when  the 
dodecahedron  ie  said  to  be  direct ;)  the  rhombohedron,  4,  and  the 


Eliomboliedral  System, 
six-sided  prism,  5.    Of  each  of  these  forms  there  are  likewise  two 
Tsrieties,  depending  apon  the  position  of  the  axes.     4  is  an  in- 
Terse  rhombobedron.     Ice,  quartz,  beryl,  Iceland  spar,  and  nitrate 
of  soda,  belong  to  this  system. 

Figure  53  represents,  in  one  view,  the  manner  in  which  the 
princi^  forms  in  each  of  the  first  three  systems  can  be  described 
about  the  crystallograpbic  axes,  i  exhibits  the  octohedron  in- 
scribed in  thecnbe;  2  shows  both  varieties  of  the  octohedron  and 
of  the  square  prism ;  3  the  six-sided  prism,  containing  the  rhombo- 
hedron  and  the  bi-pyramidal  dodecahedron. 

F10.53- 


The  relations  of  the  first  three  systems  are  simple,  and  easily 
traced ;  the  other  three  systems  are  more  complicated,  owing  to 
the  variety  introduced  by  the  irregular  lengths  and  obliquities  of 
the  axes. 

4.  I%e  Right  Rectangular  Priamatic,  or  Prismaiie  System. — 
The  cryataU  of  this  system  have  three  axes,  a  a,bb,  c  c  (fig.  54), 
all  at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  they  are  all  unequal,  and  usually 
bear  no. simple  proportion  in  length  to  each  other.  In  this  and  in 
the  two  remaining  systems,  the  crystals  expand  unequally  by  the 
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application  of  heat,  in  the  three  directionB  <^  these  axes ;  and  tb^' 
have  two  axes  in  which  there  is  no  double  refraction. 

The  principal  varieties  of  the  prismatic  system  are  the  right 
octohedron  with  a  rhombic  base  (lig.  54,  4),  or  right  rhombic 
octobedron ;  and  the  right  prism  with  a  rhombic  base,  or  right 
rhombic  prism,  5.  Soth  these  figures  have  a  rhombic  base,  i ;  the 
axes  terminate  in  the  solid  angles  of  the  octohedron,  and  in  the 
edges  of  the  prism.  Owing  to  the  inequality  in  the  lengths  of 
Fio.  54. 


Frismstio,  or  Bight  Be«tangalsr  Prismatic  S  jstem. 
the  axes,  the  sections  of  the  octohedron  through  a  b  a  b,  t,  c  a  c  a, 
2,  and  c  b  c  b,  ^,  though  all  rhombic  in  form,  are  each  different 
in  dimensions.  The  faces  of  the  octohedron  are  all  similar,  but 
the  length  of  each  side  of  its  triangular  faces  is  different.  To  this 
class  belong  nitre,  aragonite,  topaz,  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  sulphur 
obtained  by  evaporation  from  bisulphide  oFcarbon. 

5.  The   Oblique  System. — The  three  axes  of  this  syst^n  may 
all  be  unequal  in  length ;  two  of  them,  c  c,  a  a,  cross  each  other 
obliquely  (lig.  55,  3) ;  the  third,  b  b,  is  perpendicular  to  both  the 
Fig.  ss. 


Oblique  Syitem. 

others ;  generally  there  is  no  simple  proportion  between  the  lengths 
of  the  different  axes.  The  principal  forms  are  the  oblique  octcK 
hedrou  with  a  rhombic  base,  4,  and  the  oblique  rhombic  prism,  J, 
in  both  of  which  the  axes  are  in  the  angles  of  the  crystal.  The 
base  of  the  figure  in  each  case  is  a  rhomboid,  i,  in  which  the  asea 
a  a,b  b,  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  In  the  octohedron,  the 
section  through  the  two  oblique  axes,  a  a,  c  c,  3,  is  also  a  rhom- 
boid :  the  axis,  c  c,  crosses  the  third  axis,  b  b,  perpendicularly. 
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and  a  section  througli  these  axes  produces  the  rhomboid  shown 
in  3.  The  octohedron  of  this  system  is  not  perfectly  symmetrical. 
The  three  sides  forming  its  triangular  faces  are  unequal  in  length, 
and  the  &ces  are  of  two  kinds.  The  two  npper  front  faces  of  4, 
fig-  55i  correspond  to  the  two  lower  back  faces,  and  the  other 
four  faces  are  alike.  Besides  the  oblique  rhombic  octohedron, 
there  are  three  forms  of  the  oblique  rhombic  prism ;  the  kind  of 
prism  being  defined  by  the  axis  with  which  the  long  axis  of  the 
prism  coincides.  Sulphate  of  soda,  phosphate  of  soda,  sulphur 
crystallized  by  fusion  and  slow  coohng,  boras,  and  sulphate  of  iron, 
o&r  examples  of  crystals  belonging  to  this  class. 

6.  The  Doubly  Oblique,  or  AnortMc  System. — In  this  system  all 
Flo.  56. 


•^^ 


Doubly  Oblique,  or  Anorthic  Syitem. 
three  of  the  axes  are  unequal  in  length,  and  all  cross  each  other 
obliquely.  The  principal  varieties  are  the  doubly  oblique  octohe- 
dron  (fig.  j6,  2),  the  base  of  which  is  seen  at  i,  and  the  doubly 
oblique  prism,  3.  The  octohedron  is  not  symmetrical  in  its  form. 
The  four  upper  faces  lu-e  all  unlike,  but  each  face  corresponds  tp 
the  lower  face  which  is  parallel  to  it.  Sulphate  of  copper  and 
nitrate  of  bismnth  belong  to  this  class,  which,  however,  contains 
comparatively  few  substances.  Some  of  the  varieties  of  crystalline 
forms  which  it  includes  are  very  comphcated,  and  difficult  to  define. 

Isoiaorphiim — DimorphUm — Alloiropif. 
(80)  Owing  to  the  comparatively  small  number  of  farim  which 
belong  to  the  regular  system,  and  to  the  perfect  symmetry  which 
characterizeB  them,  it  necessarily  happens  that  a  variety  of  bodies, 
very  dissimilar  in  properties  and  in  chemical  composition,  assume 
crystalliae  forms  which  are  not  distinguishable  firom  each  other,  since 
they  coincide  exactly  in  their  angular  meaauremente.  For  example, 
the  elements,— carbon,  gold,  and  copper,  and  the  compounds, — sul- 
phide of  lead,  bisulphide  of  iron,  fluor  spar,  alum,  and  spinelle, 
all  crystallize  in  cubes  or  octohedra  which  perfectly  resemble  each 
other ;  yet  these  substances  present  no  resemblance  to  each  other 
either  in  properties  or  in  chemical  composition.  i^lc 


lid 

Crystals  vbich  belong  to  the  other  s/stems,  however,  do  hot 
BO  frequently  present  this  exact  similsrity  in  form :  for  though  Utey 
may  crystallize  in  similar  prisms  or  octofaedxa,  yet  a  neasorBment 
of  the  angles  will  suffice  to  show  considerable  diffeicuces  in  the 
length  of  the  axes,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  two  oblique  systems,  in 
the  incUnation  of  the  axes  to  each  o&Jae.  Bat  id  Aese  systems, 
likewise,  as  well  as  in  the  r^nlar  syst«n,  cases  occnr  in  which  as 
exact,  or  almost  exact  identity  in  crystalline  form,  even  in  these 
respects,  is  found.  In  the  larg»  number  of  these  instances,  as 
Mitocberlich  has  proved,  the  chemical  compoutioh  of  the  substances 
which  thus  correspond  in  form  is  analogous.  Bodies  which  possess 
this  similarity  in  form  are  termed  isomorphous.  The  term  isomor- 
phous,  etymologically  considered,  means  equal  or  similar  in  form ; 
but  it  is  by  most  chemical  writers  restricted  to  such  substances  as 
exhibit  not  only  similarity  in  form,  but  at  the  same  time,  the  ana- 
logy in  their  chemical  composition  just  alluded  to.  The  diamond 
(CJ,  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  (FeO,  FcjOJ,  and  alum  {KO,  SO3  . 
AljOg,  3  SOj  +  24  Aq),  all  crystallize  in  octohedra,  yet  they  are  not 
usually  cited  as  instances  of  isomorphism :  but  the  spineiie-ruby 
(MgO,  AljOj),  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  (FeO,  Fe,Og),  and  chrome 
iron  ore  (FeO,  CrjOg),  not  only  crystallize  in  the  same  form,  but 
have  a  constitution  perfectly  analogous,  and  are  therefore  truly 
isomorphouB.  Mitscherlich,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  show  that 
crystalline  form  is  independent  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  atoms, 
and  that  it  is  determined  only  by  their  grouping  and  relatdve  posi- 
tion ;  the  same  number  of  atoms  combined  in  the  same  way,  always 
producing  the  same  crystalline  form. 

This  statement  is  not  strictly  true  i  the  elementary  bodies  have 
by  no  means  all  of  them  the  same  crystalline  form  ;  and  it  is  found 
that  even  when  the  chemical  constitution  is  the  sam^  though  there 
may  frequently  be  a  close  similarity  in  the  form  assumed,  yet  a 
careful  measurement  of  the  angles  indicates  differences  in  the  length 
or  inclination  of  the  axes.  For  example — the  carbonates  of  lime,  of 
manganese,  of  magnesia,  of  iron,  and  of  zinc,  all  crystallize  in 
rhombohedra  j  but  the  corresponding  angles  of  these  several  crystals 
are  all  different,  as  the  following  taUe  shows : — 


Calcareous  spar    .     .     . 

CaO,  CO, 

■°5° 

5' 

Carbonate  of  manganese, 

MnO,  CO, 

.     106'' 

51' 

Carbonate  of  iron      .     . 

FeO,  CO, 

107° 

0' 

Carbonate  of  magnesia    . 

MgO,  CO, 

.     107° 

'K 

Carbonate  of  zinc 

ZnO,  CO, 

.     107° 

40' 

These  differences  are  in  all  probability  partially(^c(i^^  to  differ- 
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ences  in  the  crystalline  arrangement  of  the  elementary  molecnles 
of  some  of  the  components,  and,  as  Kopp  has  shown,  in  the  atomic 
volume  or  space  occnpied  by  these  ultimate  molecules.  The 
crystals  of  metallic  zinc  and  iron,  for  instanccy  hehmg  to  different 
systems,  so  that  it  is  not  snrpriaing  that  some  di&rence  should  be 
observed  in  the  form  of  their  corresponding  compounds ;  and  if 
^litscberlich's  lav  be  confined  to  compound  bodies,  these  very 
differences  which  have  been  supposed  to  militate  against  it  will 
prove  to  be  remarkable  corroborations  of  its  truth,  as  they  show  that 
the  number  and  collocation  of  the  atoms  may  overcome  the  ten- 
dency of  some  of  the  atoms  of  the  elementary  components  to 
assume  different  forms.  It  also  shows,  moreover,  that  it  is  uueaie 
to  infer  isomorphism  in  the  elements  simply  from  the  occurrence 
of  isomorphism  in  the  compounds  which  they  yield. 

(8i)  This  discovery  of  the  coincidence  of  similarity  in  ctys- 
talline  form  with  similarity  in  chemical  composition,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  generalizations  yet  arrived  at  in  the  science  of 
crystallography.  It  has  rendered  great  service  to  chemistry  by 
facilitating  the  classification  of  compounds,  and  it  has  often  called 
attention  to  analogies  in  composition  which  might,  otherwise  have 
been  overlooked.  In  determining  the  chemical  equivalent  of  a 
substance  it  is  also  frequently  of  essential  value ;  but  its  applica- 
tion to  these  purposes  will  be  more  advantageously  examined  at  a 
futore  period  (893}. 

Bodies  which  approach  each  other  thus  closely  in  crystalline 
form  often  occnr  mixed  together  in  variable  proportions  in  regu- 
larly crystallized  iuinerals  (464).  Such  isomorphous  compounds 
cannot  be  separated  by  the  method  of  crystallization.  Indeed,  it 
is  quite  possible  to  obtain  crystals  consisting  of  alternate  layers  of 
different  isomorphous  salts,  if  they  have  nearly  the  same  degree  of 
solubility  in  water.  An  octohedral  crystal  of  ordinary  alum,  for 
example,  if  transferred  to  a  solution  of  chrome  ahim  (a  compound 
isomorphous  with  ordinary  alum,  and  which  differs  &om  it  in 
containing  two  atoms  of  chromium  in  the  place  of  two  atoms  of 
ainminum),  will  continue  to  increase  in  size  regularly,-  and  a  layer 
of  the  metallic  salt  will  be  deposited  on  the  common  alum.  If 
the  crystal  be  transferred  again  to  the  original  solution  of  alum,  a 
fresh  layer  of  colourless  alum  will  be  formed  upon  the  chromium 
salt,  and  so  on  in  succession. 

A  large  number  of  metallic  oxides  are  found  to  .  be  isomor- 
phous  when  united  with  the  same  acid.  For  instance,  the  sul- 
phates of  magnesia,  of  .oxide  of  copper,  of  oxide  of  zinc,  of  prot- 
oxide of  iron,  of  oxide  of  nickel,  of  oxide  of  cobalt,  of  oxide  of 
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manganese,  and  of  oxide  of  cadmium,  all  crystellize  in  similar 
forms,  Tbe  isomorphism  of  manj  acids,  when  united  with  the 
same  hase,  such  b«  potash  or  soda,  is  noi  less  evident :  sulphate, 
seleniate,  chromate,  and  manganate  of  potash,  all  have  the  same 
form ;  and  the  isomorphism  of  the  corresponding  phosphates  and 
arseniates  of  soda  is  equally  striking. 

(84)  The  following  table  exhibits  some  of  the  more  important 
of  the  groups  in  which  the  existence  of  isomorphism  baa  been 
distinctly  ascertained : — 

ISOHORFHOtra    GROXIPS. 


(A.)  ElemmU. 

Diamond 
Le>d 
Iron 
Copper 

SilvOT 

Gold 

(B.)  Cop 

Anenio 

Antiniony 

TeUurium 

Alunina      .... 

OadeofCliromiiun. 
Bmenite 

A1,0, 

Cr.O. 
Fe'ri,  0, 

ss  i-B^ 

4 
ArfleniousAcid    .     . 
Terozide  of  Antimoiij 

AbO. 

SbO, 

Chlorine KCl 

Iodine KI 

Bromine KBr 

Fluorine KFl 

Salphnric  Add  ....  SO, 

Seleuio SeC5, 

Chromic ^^j 

Mangauio MnO, 


MolybdicAoid    .    .    .    MO, 

TnngBtic WO, 

ChTomio  (in  tbe  on- 1 

nana]  form  of  Chro-  >     CrO, 

mate  of  lead)  ) 


ClO^ 
Mn,0, 

StuM  in  Comhinalion,  or  SalU  qf  the  fbllowing  batet  when  united  tuith  tie 


Perctlorio  Acid  .     . 
Pernumgsuio  Acid  . 


MsKn^ia-  ■  •  ■ 
Lime  (in  Calo  Spar) 
Zinc  (Oxide  of)  . 
Cadmium  Do,  .  . 
Iron  (Protoxide  of) 


MkO 
CaO 
ZnO 
CdO 
FeO 


Msneanese  (Protoxide  of)  . 

Cobalt    .    ,      Do.    .    .  , 

Nickel    .    .      Do.    .     ,  . 

Copper  .    .     Do,    .    ,  . 

Lead  (in  FlumlxMMlcite)  . 

|.,n     ,        CaX1 


MnO 
CoO 
KiO 
CuO 
£bO 


SIHORPHISH. 


-  BaTTta BaO 

Btronti* 8iO 

Xime  (ia  Aragonito)  .    .    .  CaO 

Lead    .    .  ? PbO 


Doable  Cktoridet  of 


.  KCl,  IrCI, 


Alamina -AJ,  O, 

Sesi^uiozide  of  Iron  .    .     .  Fe,  Oj 

Seeqnioxide  of  Chrominm  .  Cr,  O, 

Sesqnioxide  of  Uanganeu  Mii,0( 


(83)  Dimorphism. — Aoottier  very  remarkable  fact  connected 
iritli  ciyBtallization  has  been  observed  in  a  few  bodies.  Some 
sabstances,  sulphur,  for  example,  are  capable  of  assuming  two  dis- 
similar  forms,  according  to  the  temperature  at  which  the  crystals 
are  produced.  Sulphur,  as  it  is  found  crystallized  in  nature,  or 
as  it  ia  obtained  by  the  spontaneous  evaporatioo  of  its  solution  in 
bisulphide  of  carbon  or  in  chlorideof  sulphur.is  deposited  in  the  form 
of  octohedra  with  a  rhombic  base,  which  is  one  of  the  forms  of  the 
4th,  or  prismatic  system.  When  obtained  by  the  slow  cooling  of 
a  melted  mass  of  sulphnr,  beautiful  amber-coloured  prismatic 
crystals  are  obtained,  belon^ng  to  the  5th,  or  oblique  system. 
These  obliqne  prisms,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  at  the  usual 
.  atmospheric  temperature,  become  opaque,  lose  their  cohesion,  and 
are  gradually  converted  into  a  congeries  of  octohedra.  A  similar 
change  is  produced  in  the  octohedral  crystals  by  exposing  them  for 
some  time  to  a  heat  of  about  330°,  but  the  opacity  is  in  this  case 
due  to  the  formation  of  prismatic  crystals.  The  crystalline  axes 
of  the  two  forms  differ,  and  consequently  the  crystals  beloog  to 
different  systems.  Bodies  capable  of  tbua  assuming  two  forms 
geqmetrically  incompatible  are  said  to  be  dimorphous. 

Many  other  instances  might  be  mentioned.  Carbon,  in  its 
pure  state,  as  it  occurs  in  the  diamond,  is  crystallized  in  the  ist, 
or  regular  system,  in  octohedra,  or  in  allied  forms  j  but  in  graphite, 
as  it  separates  from  cast  iron  when  fused,  it  assumes  the  shape  of 
aix-sided  plates,  which  belong  to  the  rhombohedral  system.  Car- 
bonate of  lime  usually  occurs  in  forms  of  the  3rd  system,  reducible 
by  cleavage  to  rhombohedra,  like  those  of  Iceland  spar,  and  it  is  thna 
formed  by  crystallization  at  low  temperatures ;  but  occasionally  it 
occurs  in  the  rectangular  prisms  of  the  4th  system,  as  in  the 
mineral  aragonite ;  and  the  microscopic  crystals  which  are  formed 
when  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  deposited  from  its  solution  by  car- 
bonic acid  in  water,  on  the  application  of  a  heat  of  si  2°,  have  also 
this  form  (G.  Rose).  Another  beautiful  instance  of  this  kind  is 
afforded  in  iodide  of  mercury.     When  this  body  ia  heated^  it 
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fuses,  boila,  and  is  converted  into  vapour,  which  condenses  upon 
the  side  of  the  tube  as  a  yellow  crystalline  crust,  composed  of 
minute  rhombic  plates.  The  application  of  a  slight  mechanical 
force,  such  as  a  mere  scratch  upon  a  single  point,  changes  thefona 
from  the  rhombic  tables  to  an  octohedron  with  square  base,  and 
the  change  is  rendoed  visible  to  the  eye  by  the  accompaaykkg  siih- 
stitution  of  a  bright  scarlet  for  the  yellow  colour,  K  the  qnantity 
of  the  iodide  operated  on  be  at  all  considerable,  the  temperature  of 
the  mass  may  be  observed  to  rise  as  much  as  j°  or  6°  ¥.  during  the 
coBrersion  of  the  yellowinto  the  red  sait  (Weber). 

Some  Bubstanceft  are  even  Irimorphoua,  that  is>  they  crystalliae 
in  three  difTereut  systems.  Both  the  seleniate  of  zinc  (ZnO,  SeO, 
+  7Aq)  and  sulphate  of  zinc  (ZuO,  S0j  +  7Aq),  and  the  selei^te 
of  nickel  {NiO,  SeOa  +  7Aq)  and  sulphate  of  nickel  (NiO,'S0j  + 
7Aq),  according  to  Mitacherlich,  exhibit  this  peculiarity.  Sul- 
phate c^nick^  crystallizes  below  59"  F.  in  righl  rhombic  pmms; 
between  59"  and  68°  iu  acute  square-based  octohedra;  and  whea 
the  temperature  is  above  86°  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms.-  ,  In  thie 
first  case  the  crystals  belong  to  the  priMnatic,  in  the-  second  to  the 
pyramidal,  and  in  the  third  to  the  oblique  system.  If  the  right 
rhombic  crystals  be  placed  in  the  summer's  sanfbr  a  few  days  they 
become  opaque,  but  stiU  retain  the  form  of  the  prism,  which  is 
found,  when  brokeuj  to  consist  of  a  mass  of  octohedra.* 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  change  of  tenacity  produced  in  eome 
of  the  Metala  by  elevation  of  temperature,  and  exhibited  in  a  marked 
decree  by  zinc,  is  produced  by  some  modification  of  their  crystal- 
line form  under  the  action  of  heat: 

The  influence  of  temperature  in  thus  sabverting  the  directimi  of 
the  molecular  forces  in  obedience  to  whit^  crystals  are  formed,  has 
as  yet  scarcely  been  made  the  subject  of  systematic  research  j  its 
iurther  prosecution,  however,  cannot  fail  to  throw  much  additional 
interesting  light  upon  oiir  knowledge  of  the  (^enttion  of  molecular 
force. 

(84)  ^ifo/ro^.-^Independently  of  dimor^ism,  the  paarticleB  oi 
many  solids  are  ci^ble  of  other  modes  of  arFangement,  which, 
without  altering  the  chemical  composition  of  the  body,  yet  produce 
a  very  important  modification  of  many  of  its  properties,  both 
chemical  and  physical. 

There  appear  to  be  four  difibrent  conditions  in  w^ch  solid 


*  Aawrdlngito  Marignac,  however,  sulphate  of  nickel  in  the  seeonil  and 
third  forms  eontiiiiu  i  Aq.  lew  than  it  doea  when  orystollizeJ  in  right  rhombic 
prisms ;  aad  if  this  be  true  for  sulphate  of  nickel,  it  is  moBt  prolyl;  the  cue 
with  the  other  aalta  above  mentioned  as  trimorphous. 
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bodies  may  exist.  They  may  be — ist,  crystalline,  aa  diamood, 
garnet,  fdepar;  znd,  vilreoua  or  glasay,  as  glase  itaelf,  transparent 
aisenious  acad,  and  barley-sugar ;  3rd,  amorphous,  or  destitute  of 
crystalliiie  fona  altogether,  as  tinder,  chalk,  or  clay ;  4th,  organized, 
or  arranged  in  masses,  consisting  'of  cells,  fibres,  or  membranes, 
like  the  tissues  of  animals  or  vegietables,  as  hair,  muscle,  skin,  wood, 
bark,  leaves,  &c.  To  these  organized  strnctures,  no  farther 
allnncn  will  for  the  present  be  made,  siuoe  tftey  ate  producible 
only  by  the  living  orgsnram. 

Many  substances  are  capaUe  of  assaming  indiffer^lly  any 
one  of  the  first  three  of  these  conditions.  Sulpbur,  for  example, 
often  cocoes  naturally  in  beautiful  octohedral  crystals;  aftd  may 
always  be  obtained  in  this  form  by  allowing  its  solutions  to 
evap(»&te  spontaneonsfy  in  the  air.  Th^e  crystals  are  very  bard 
and  brittle,  and  th^  easily  become  dissolved  again  in'the  bisul- 
phide t^  carbw.  But  if  a  quantity  of  these  crystals  be  meltedj 
and  heated  considerably  beyond  the  boiling  point  of  water,  and 
thmi  suddenly  cooled  by  pouring  into  cold  water,  a  toQgh,  flexible, 
transparent  substance,  of  an  amber  colour,  is  procured,  which  may 
be  kneaded  in  the  hand  or  drawn  out  into  long  threads,  and  is 
less  easily  inflamed  than  ordinary  Bulpbur.  This  constitutes  vitreoos 
sulphur ;  but  if  it  be  left  for  a  few  days,  it  becomes  brittle, 
opaque,  and  partly  crystalline.  However,  it  is  not  all  ciyBtallized, 
for  if  digested  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  part  of  it  only  will  be 
dissc^ed ;  die  crystallized  portion  is  taken  up,  trad  a  boff-coloored 
powder  is  left,  which  is  insoluble.  It  has  no  erystidline  appear- 
ance, and  is  amor[Aons  sulphur.  This,  if  melted  by  heat,  becomes 
aa  soluble  as  before.  In  addition  to  these  alterations  in  ctMisis- 
tenoe,  colour,  infiammability,  and  solability,  difierences  in  the 
density  are  observed  : — 

Octobedral  sulphur  has  a  specific  gravity  of    a'05 
PHsmatie  sulphur  ,>  „  ^'95S 

Vitreous  sulphur  „  „  i'957 

Correspooding  differences  in  the  specific  heat  have  hem  observed 
in  these  different  conditions. 

These  three  difilerent  Jbrms  of  sulphur  are  called  allotropie 
modifications  of  snlphur,  and  the  existence  of  the  same  substance 
in  different  fiffms,  each  endowed  with  different  properties,  is  called 
aliotropy,  (from  aXXoc  another,  and  r/wn-oc  manner). 

Phosphorus  affijrda  another' excellent  instuice  of  this  singnlw 
series  of  modifications.  Fhosphoros,  when  first  prepared,  and  as 
«>ld  in  the  shop^  is  in  the  form  of  transparent,  flexible,  waxy 
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looking  sticks  which  are  of  the  vitreoas  variety.  In  this  fcniC 
it  18  fteely  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbouj  melts  in  varm  water 
at  a  heat  very  little  above  that  of  the  human  body,  and  is  so 
inflammable,  that  if  left  exposed  to  the  air,  even  for  a  few 
minutes,  in  warm  weather,  it  takes  fire  and  boms  with  great 
violence.  Phosphorus  has  also  been  obtained  in  crystals,  which 
are  equally  inflammable  with  the  common  form.  But  if  phos- 
phorus be  put  into  a  flask  filled  with  nitrogen  or  carbonic  acid 
gas,  to  prevent  it  from  taking  fire,  and  be  heated,  with  various 
precautions  to  avoid  accident,  up  to  the  melting  point  of  tin 
(442°),  or  rather  higher,  in  a  few  hours  it  will  be  changed  into 
a  red  powder  which,  when  properly  purified  (366},  may  be  exposed 
to  the  air  without  any  danger  of  taking  fire.  In  this  condition 
it  does  not  melt  until  heated  to  500°,  or  even  beyond  that  tena- 
perature  j  and  it  is  quite  insoluble  iu  bisulphide  of  carbon.  Yet 
it  is  pure  phosphorus,  although  in  the  amorphous  condition.  By 
heating  it  to  between  500°  and  600°,  in  a  retort  or  vessel  from  which 
the  air  is  excluded,  it  melts,  and  then  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  original  phosphorus  that  furnished  it.  In  addition  to 
these  alterations  in  solubility,  colour,  inflammability,  and  external 
appearance,  difTerences  in  the  specific  gravity  and  in  specific  heat 
have  been  observed. 

Many  other  elementary  bodies  exhibit  analogous  allotropic 
modifications,  aud  their  number  will  no  doubt  be  increased  as  re- 
searches in  this  direction  become  multiplied.  It  is  probable,  indeed, 
that  such  modifications  exist  in  all  the  elements,  although  the  pro- 
perties of  the  different  forms  certainly  are  not  always  so  dissimilar 
as  in  the  cases  already  quoted.  Even  in  permanent  gases  we  have 
indications  of  allotropy,  the  remarkable  substance  ozone  having 
been  ascertained  to  be  oxygen  in  a  particularly  active  condition. 
The  consideration  of  special  instances  of  allotropy  will  be  deferred 
nntil  the  properties  of  the  bodies  themselves  are  detailed.  Allotropy 
does  not  appear  to  be  confined  to  elementary  bodies ;  but  in 
compounds  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  whether  the  corre- 
sponding modifications  may  not  be  due  to  alterations  in  chemical 
composition,  arising  from  a  change  in  the  mode  of  combiuarioa  of 
the  difierent  component  elementary  bodies  with  each  other. 

It  is  certain,  whatever  be  the  causes  which  thus  influence 
molecular  arrangement,  that  the  particular  arrangement  which 
such  causes  may  produce  in  any  given  case,  has  a  very  material 
influence  iu  modifying  the  physical  properties  of  the  body.  When 
a  body  is  homt^neous,  or  when  it  is  symmetrically  arranged,  as 
in  the  crystals  belonging  to  the  regular  system,  the  traosmimion 
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of  I^ht,  the  expansion  by  heat,  and  the  conducting  power  of  the 
body  for  heat,  is  umform  in  every  direction  ;  but  when  the 
molecular  forces,  as  shown  by  the  form  of  the  crystal,  are  more 
powerful  in  one  direction  than  in  others,  immediately  a  correspond- 
ing irregularity  in  the  action  of  the  body  on  light,  and  in  its  ex- 
pansive and  conducting  powers  for  heat,  may  be  traced  :  probably 
similar  irregularities  would  be  found  in  its  power  of  transmitting 
sound,  and  in  allowing  the  passage  of  electricity  and  magnetism.* 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Natttre  qf  lAght — UndvleUiom — Re/lection — Reaction — Produc- 
tion of  Colour — I^erfertttce — Double  Rejiraetion — Polari- 
zation. 

(85)  The  roacE  of  light  which,  operating  through  the  eye, 
gives  exercise  to  the  sense  of  vision,  is  one,  which,  until  within  the 
last  few  years,  would  have  been  thought  to  have  little  connexion 
with  chemistry.  Kow,  however,  the  case  is  otherwise,  and  an 
acqoaintance  with  the  fundamental  laws  and  properties  of  light  is 
indispensable  to  the  chemist.  The  physical  characters  of  an  object, 
revealed  by  itB  action  on  light,  are  often  of  the  greatest  chemical 
value.  Differences  in  re&active  power,  for  example,  furnish  in 
many  cases  the  most  rapid  aud  satisfactory  proof  of  the  genuine- 
ness or  adulteration  of  an  essential  oil.  Varieties  in  the  amount 
and  direction  of  circular  polarization  aSbrd  the  best  means  in 
certain  cases  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the  varieties  and  pro- 
portions of  sugar  in  complex  saccharine  liquids.  By  the  action  of 
polarized  light,  the  diamond  and  other  precious  gems  may  be  dis- 
tinguished &om  spurious  imitations. 

But  besides  the  indirect  assistance  thus  afforded  to  chemistry, 
the  researches  of  the  last  fifty  years  have  been  gradually  develop, 
ing  the  vast  importance  of  light  as  an  agent  in  producing  the 
chemical  changes  which  are  continually  in  operation  upon  the 
surface   of  the  earth,  and  they  have  at  length  shown  that  this 


•  Wertheim  hi*  indeed  proved  that  the  velocity  of  Bound  wIieD  trana- 
mitted  thronKh  wood,  is  nearlj  five  times  an  jtreat  wnen  transmitted  in  the 
diredionof  the  fibre,  aa  when  trsnntiitted  across  it;  and  Wiedemann  finda  that 
electric  induction  ocean  with  varying  desreea  of  facility  in  different  diieo- 
.tions  in  the  same  doubly  refracting  oryatal. 
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Toaderful  emanation  from  the  sun,  is,  conjointly  with  heat,  tbe 
mainspring  which  maintains  the  chemical  actions,  and  with  them 
the  existence,  of  all  the  varied  forms  of  organic  life  which  teem 
around  na.  The  fixation  of  carbon  in  the  tegetable  creation,  the 
accnmnlation  of  materials  ibr  our  habitations  and  for  fuel,  and  the 
maiutenance  of  a  uniform  composition  in  the  atmosphere,  may  be 
mentioned  in  illustration  of  the  importance  of  its  chemic^  actions; 
whilst  the  sew  and  fascinating  art  of  photography  gires  proof  of 
the  rapidity  and  the  variety  of  the  changes  which  it  prodnces. 

The  investigation  of  the  laws  of  light  belongs  to  the  science  of 
optics:  in' the  following  pages,  therefore,  reference  will  only  be 
made  to  some  of  its  principal  properties,  which  will  be  a  necessary 
preparation  to  the  study  of  its  chemical  effects. 

(86)  Sources  of  Light. — i.  The  great  natural  sources  of  light  are 
the  stm  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  there  are  several  modes  of 
procuring  light  by  artificial  means. 

2.  Whenever  any  solid  object  is  raised  to  a  high  temperature 
(beyond  900°  or  1000°  P.),  it  becomes  luminous.  A  current  of 
gaseous  matter  may  have  a  temperature  of  upwards  of  3000°  with- 
out becoming  luminous.  If,  bowever,  a  solid  be  introduced  into 
such  a  current,  it  becomes  luminous,  and  throws  off  light  in  all 
directions.  The  colour  of  the  light  varies  with  the  intensity  of 
the  heat.  When  first  perceptible  it  is  of  a  dtill  red  colour,  and 
as  the  temperature  rises,  it  passes  through  orange  and  yellow  into 
a  full  white,  which,  when  the  heat  becomes  extremely  intense, 
assumes  something  of  a  violet  tinge.  All  our  artificial  lights  depend 
upon  such  an  ignition  of  solid  matter,  in  the  intense  heat  deve- 
loped by  the  chemical,  changes  attendant  on  combustion  (286,  403). 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  production  of  light  in 
this  manner,  is  afforded  by  directing  an  ignited  jet  of  mixed 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  upon  a  piece  of  lime ;  the  burning  gaa 
alone  gives  scarcely  any  sensible  light,  but  the  moment  that  the 
lime  becomes  thoroughly  heated,  the  brilliancy  of  the  light  becomes 
too  great  for  the  eye  to  bear. 

3.  Some  substances  of  mineral  origin,  when  gently  heated,  emit 
a  feeble  light,  which  in  a  short  time  ceases,  and  cannot  be  again 
renewed  until  after  the  body  has  been  exposed  to  the  light  of  the 
sun,  or  to  that  emitted  by  the  dischai^e  of  a  Leyden  jar  (106]. 
Native  phosphate  of  lime  or  phosphorite,  and  a  variety  of  fluor 
spar  known  as  chlorophane,  exhibit  the  phenomenon  veiy  dig. 
tiuctly. 

4.  The  existence  of  phosphorescence  may  be  recognised  in  the 
animal  kingdom.     The  waters  of  the  ocean  in  different  parts  of  ^ 
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^lobe,  BBd  at  diS'^'ent  times,  appear  to  be  Inminoas  tbroaghont 
JTQm  the  preseace  of  countless  faoste  of  luminous  anidalcuiEe :  but 
vsuall}'  the  light  of  the  sea  appear^  to  be  developed  only  by  agita- 
tion, and  the  crest  lOf  every  vare  may  loften  be  seen  to  be  tipped 
irith  a  beautiful  fnuge  of  pale  green  light.  .The  glow-irorin  a^  the 
fire-fly  offer  other  familiar  instances  of  tiie  same  nature.  Some 
Unds  of  scolopendia,  in  passing  over  the  ground,  leave  a  luminous 
trail  behind  them.  Within  certain  limits,  this  power  of  «Dttting 
light  i^pears  to  be  aaAex  the  oontrol  of  the  aiiimal,  and  it  ceases  in 
a  few  honrs  aAer  vitality  is  destroyed. 

j.  Sea  fish,  in  general,  and  whiting,  herring,  and  mackerel,  in 
particular,  soon  afler  death,  exhibit  a  himinous  appearance;  the 
light  is  most  intense  before  putrefactiou  commences,  and  gradually 
dis^pears  as  decontpositioa  proceeds.  In  order  to  observe  the 
pheoomenoK  more  distinctly,  the  fish  should  be  gutted,  and  the 
Yoes  and  scales  removed.  The  entire  fish,  and  especially  the  soft 
loe,  exhibits  the  light.  By  placing  such  luminous  fish  in  weak 
aaline  solutions,  such  as  those  of  Epsom  salts,  Qlauber's  salts,  or 
common  salt,  these  solutions  likewise  become  luminona,  and  the 
ftppearance  continues  for  some  days ;  it  is  particulu'ly  visible  when 
the  liquids  are  agitated.  The  light  is  quickly  extinguished  by  the 
addition  of  pure  water,  of  lime  water,  of  fermented  liquids,  of  acid 
and  alkaline  liquids,  and  of  strong  saline  solutions  in  general ;  these 
saline  solutions,  however,  on  being  diluted  recover  their  luminosity. 
If  the  fish  be  exposed  to  a  cold  sufficient  to  freeze  it,  the  lumino- 
sity disappears,  but  it  returns  when  it  is  thawed ;  Inminoua  wood 
also  ceases  to  .emit  light  b^ow  ^i".  A  temperature  of  about 
I0O°  seems  to  be  that  most  favourable  to  the  appearahce  of  this 
remarkable  light ;  it  disappears,  considerably  below  312°,  and  the 
&culty  of  again  becomii^  luminous  on  cooling  is  speedily  destroyed 
t^  the  continuaDce  of  the  heat.     (Hulme,  Phil,  Trans.,  1800.) 

6.  The  transient  light  of  the  electric  spark,  and  the  intense 
glare  attendant  on  a  flash  of  lightning  are  femiliarly  known ;  but 
electricity  may  likewise  be  made  to  give  a  continuous  and  abun- 
dant supply  of  light :  the  ignition  of  charcoal  points  between  the 
wires  of  a  voltaic  battery  may  be  made  to  yield  a  light  which 
dazzles  the  unprotected  eye.  Attempts  have  been  made  recently 
to  t4>[dy  this  light  to  the  purposes  of  illumination  on  a  large  scale, 
though  as  yet  with  imp^ect  results.  Other  less  important  H)urceB 
of  light,  such  as  the  friction  of  two  pieces  of  quartz  or  of  loaf 
sugar,  may  also  possibly  be  of  electrical  origin. 

7.  Light  is  likewise  developed,  under  certain  circumstances, 
in  tJie  act  of  crystallization.      When  the  transparent  form  of 
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arsenions  acid  is  dissolved  in  hot  bydrocbloric  acid,  the  liquid 
as  it  cools  deposits  crystals  of  opaque,  white  arsenious  acid :  if 
the  process  be  watched  in  a  darkened  room,  the  aeparatioD  of 
each  crystal  will  be  seen  to  be  accompanied  by  a  fmnt  fiash. 
Fused  sulphate  of  soda,  and  one  of  two  other  vitrified  salts,  when 
dissolved  io  water  and  crystallized,  exhibit  the  same  phenomenoa, 
trhich  appears  to  accompany  the  transformation  of  a  vitreous  into 
a  crystalline  solid, 

(87}  TTieoriet  of  lAght — UndulaHon». — Two  hypotheses  have 
been  proposed  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  light.  Upon  the 
first  of  these,  the  theory  of  em»Hon,  it  is  imagined  that  all 
luminous  bodies  are  constantly  throwing  off  into  space  a  Imninons 
matter,  the  particles  of  which  are  inconceivably  minnte,  and  are. 
projected  with  a  velocity  equally  inconceivable.  These  particles, 
when  they  iail  upon  any  obgect,  are  reflected  more  or  less  com- 
pletely &om  its  surfaces ;  and,  entering  the  transparent  portions  of 
the  eye,  form  images  upon  the  retina  01  expanded  termination  of 
the  optic  nerve,  and  are  by  it  transmitted  to  the  brain  ;  the  result 
enabling  ns  to  see  the  object  from  which  the  light  was  reflected. 

Upon  the  second  hypothesis,  that  of  undulation,  recourse  is 
had  to  the  supposition  of  an  inelastic  medium  or  ether  of  incon- 
ceivable tenuity,  filling  all  space,  and  the  interstices  of  all  material 
objects.  Tb^  medium  is  not  light  itself,  but  it  is  susceptible  of 
being  thrown  into  the  vibratious  which  constitute  light,  by  impulses 
incessantly  emanating  from  all  luminous  objects.  Portions  of  the 
vibrations  thus  exdted  are  collected  by  the  lenses  of  the  eye,  and 
thrown  upon  the  retina.  Upon  this  theory,  therefore,  the  phenomena 
are  explicable  upon  a  mechanism  similar  to  that  by  which  the 
vibrations  of  elastic  media  are  known  to  be  propagated ;  such,  for 
example,  as  that  by  which  the  undulations  of  the  atmosphere  are 
conveyed  to  the  ear  and  excite  the  sensation  of  sound.  The  ether 
by  means  of  which  light  is  transmitted,  though  possessed  of  inertia, 
is  not,  like  the  atmosphere,  affected  by  the  force  of  gravity. 

At  present,  the  theory  of  undulation  is  all  but  universally 
adopted,  as  it  affords  the  most  complete  explanation  of  the  facts 
upon  which  the  science  of  optics  is  based.  The  analogies  between 
light  and  sound  are  not  the  least  striking  and  interesting  amongst 
the  proofs  adduced  in  its  support.  Indeed,  it  will  greatly  facili- 
tate the  comprehension  of  the  mechanism  by  which  light  is  propa- 
gated, if  we  first  examine  some  of  the  phenomena  of  sound,  which 
admit  of  being  traced  in  a  mumer  more  directly  appreciable  to 
common  apprehension. 

(88)  Illustrations  of  Undulations  from  the  Phenomena  of  Sound. 
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We  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  fact  that  sound,  whenever 

produced,  arises  from  a  series  of  vibrations  which  are  occasioned 
by  anj  sudden  impulse,  such  as  a  blow,  communicated  to  any  sub- 
stance possessed  of  even  a  very  alight  degree  of  elasticity.  In 
cyther  words,  the  impreBsiou  which  we  receive  is  dne  to  the  vibra- 
-tion  into  which  the  particles  of  the  sounding  body  are  thrown ; 
tliese  vibrations  react  upon  an  elastic  medium,  sach  as  the  air :  the 
unpolses  are  communicated  by  the  motions  of  the  particles  of  air  to 
tlie  ear,  and  by  reaction  upon  the  auditory  nerves  they  excite  the 
sense  of  hearing. 

These  motions  of  sounding  bodies  are  frequently  not  too  rapid 
to  be  traced  by  the  eye;  for  example,  a  stretched  string  whilst 
Bonnding  may  be  easily  seen  to  be  in  rapid  vibration.  Again,  if 
a  goblet  be  dusted  orer  with  a  little  sand,  or  any  fine  powder,  and 
a  violin  bow  be  dravn  across  its  edge  so  as  to  elicit  a  sound,  the' 
particles  of  dust  will  be  briskly  agitated.  And  in  the  common 
experiment  of  half  filling  a  finger-glass  with  water,  and  producing 
a  Bound  by  drawing  the  moistened  finger  along  its  edge,  the  water 
within,  whikt  the  sound  la^ts,  is  beautifully  rippled,  to  an  extent 
corresponding  with  the  loudness  of  the  tone.  These 
motions  are  ^so  distinctly  visible  in  the  prongs  of  a  tuning  Fio.  57. 
fork  whilst  it  is  in  the  act  of  producing  sound  (fig.  57).  ^  ^ 
Such  vibrations,  however,  to  render  them  audible  require 
the  intervention  of  an  elastic  medium  to  convey  them 
to  the  ear.  If  a  bell  be  suspended  in  the  receiver  of  the 
air-pump,  and  struck,  it  will  be  distinctly  heard  whilst 
the  vessel  is  full  of  air ;  but,  as  the  exhaustion  proceeds, 
on  repeating  the  stroke  it  will  gradually  become  feebler, 
and  at  last  will  be  inaudible,  or  nearly  so. 

Other  media  besides  air  may,  however,  be  employed 
for  the  transmission  of  sound.  A  hell  may  be  rung,  for 
instance,  under  water,  and  will  be  beard  by  a  person  also 
under  the  water  at  even  a  greater  distance  than  in  the 
air.  Wood  will  likewise  transmit  sound  freely,  and  to 
still  greater  distances  than  atmospheric  air. 

These  impulses  require  time  for  their  propagation,  and 
the  rate  of  propagation  varies  in  different  bodies.     Sound 
travels,  for  example,  at  the  rate  of  1130  feet  in  a  second  through 
air,  of  4900  feet  through  water,  and  of  17,400  feet  per  second 
through  a  deal  rod. 

The  intensity  of  sound,  like  that  of  all  forces  radiating  firom  a , 
centre,  diminishes  as  the  square  of  the  distance ;  and  as  it  is  pro- 
pagated  in  waves  or  undulations,  it  is  sabject  to  reflection  fi^m 
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obstacles  interpooed  in  its  course,  produoittg  the  various  kinds  and 
forms  of  echo. 

(89)  Soopda  differ  irom  ettcli  other  in  lovdnett,  gualitj/,  end 
jdtch.  Tlia  {owdneaM  of  a  sound  depends  upon  the  extrnt  of  the 
TibratioD.  A  tuning  fork  vibrating  £reel;  in  the  air  produces  only 
a  feeUe  sound  j  bat  if  the  handle  be  placed  upon  a  table  vhilst 
the  prongs  are  vibrating,  the  wooden  surface  is  thrown  into  power- 
ful simultaQeous  vibrsticAi,  and  a  loud  sound  is  emitted.  QuaUty, 
or  timbre,  depends,  am  the  form  of  the  sounding  body,  and  the 
nature  of  the  material  composing  it.  Successive  impolses  folloir*  ' 
ing  each  other  rapidly  at  irregular  intervals,  constitute  a  nOise  or 
continued  sound,  like  the  rambling  of  carnages  in  the  street,  or 
the  rattle  of  machinery;  but  when  they  follow  at  regular  intervals, 
with  a  velocity  exceeding  id  vibrations  in  a  second,  thsy  produce 
a  musical  note.  The  pitch  of  the  note  depends  on  the  frequency 
of  these  vibrations ;  the  more  rapid  the  vibrations,  the  sharper  does 
the  sound  become.  The  connexion  of  jatch  with  the  frequent^  of 
vibration  may  be  readily  verified  by  pressing  a  card  against  the 
edge  of  a  toothed  wheel,  which  is  made  to  revolve  slowly ;  the 
distinct  strokes  of  the  card  agtunat  each  cog  are  heard  at  first ;  bat 
by  increasing  the  rapidity  of  rot^ion,  a  loir  humming  note  is  givea 
oat,  and  as  the  velocity  increases  the  sound  becomes  more  acute. 

Musical  notes  all  have  a  fixed  nnmerical  relation  to  each  other, 
each  octave  as  the  scale  ascends  having  twice  as  many  vibrations 
in  eqoal  intervals  of  time  as  the  corresponding  note  of  the  octave 
immediately  below  it.  These  ratios  are  eshibited  in  the  annexed 
table:— 

Ratio  of  the  Sounds  0/  the  Mttsical  Scale. 
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In  thia  table,  a  timiog-fork  is  considered  to  have  made  onrf 
vibration  whilst  the  prong  is  paasing  from  o  to  A  (fig.  57),  the 
return  motion  from  &  to  a  being  reckoned  as  a  second  vibration, 
as  ia  counting  the  beats  of  the  pendulum.  The  farther  considera- 
tion of  this  subject  would,  however,  be  irrelevant  iu  a  work  on 
chemisby,  as  it  belongs  to  the  physical  science  of  acoustics. 

It  rarely  happens  that  all  the  particles  of  a  sounding  body  are 
simultaneously  vibrating.  A  sounding*body  geuerally  divides 
itself  into  portions  vibrating  in  opposite  directions;  the  inter- 
mediate lines  or  points  are  quiescent,  and  these  quiescent  portions 
are  termed  nodal  lines  or  points.  If  a  flat  plate  of  gla»s  be  held 
horizontally  by  the  point  of  the  finger  and  thumb  about  its  centre, 
and  its  surface  be  sprinkled  with  sand,  on  eliciting  a  musical  note 
by  drawing  a  violin  bow  across  its  edge,  the  sand  will  accumulate 
on  the  stationary  parts,  and  clearly  show  the  position  of  the  nodal 
lines.  By  sltering  the  points  at  which  the  glass  is  held,  the  nodal 
lines,  fmd  the  note  elicited,  may  be  made  to  undei^  a  variety  of 
interesting  changes. 

'Hie  amount  of  force  eserted  by  the  accnmulation  of  these 
minute  molecular  motions  is  extraordinary.  A  feat  occasionally 
performed  by  a  powerful  singer  is  to  crack  a  glass  by  swelling  his 
voice  upon  the  note  to  which  the  glass  responds.  Savart  has 
made  some  important  experiments  in  reUtion  to  this  subject.  {Ann. 
(fe  Chimie,  II.  Ixv.  384.)  He  found  that  a  copper  band,  10  feet 
loB^  iV  iiich  wide,  -^  inch  thick,  will  sustain  a  weight  of  90  lb. 
withmit  becoming  perceptibly  lengthened,  but  if  made  to  vibrate 
longitudinally  whilst  thus  stretched  it  will  becom?  lengthened  6  or 
7  inches.  In  the  same  way  a  cylinder  of  brass  I'^y  inck  in 
diameter,  became  lengthened  during  its  longitudinal  vibration,  to 
an  extent  that  would  have  required  the  application  of  a  direct 
starain  equal  to  4000  lb.  It  is  needless  to  insist  on  the  important 
practical  bearing  of  these  facts  on  the  construction  of  metallic 
machinery  liable  to  regular  partial  oscillation,  however  slight  of 
apparently  trivial  such  vibratioBS  may  be. 

The  experiments  just  detailed  will  show  in  what  way  it  has 
been  clearly  ascertfuned  that  it  is  by  successive  r^ularly  recurring 
motions,  or  undulations,  that  sound  is  propagated.  A  similar 
principle  has  been  with  great  success  applied,  with  certain  modifi- 
cations, to  trace  the  yet  more  interesting  and  complicated  pheno- 
mena exhibited  by  light. 

(90)  Mechanism  of  Undulation. — The  mode  in  which  the 
undulations  of  light  are  transmitted  may  be  illustrated  by  loosely 
stretching  a  long  carA  and  striking  it  from  above  downnards  near 
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one  end  :   the  motion  will  be  propagated  in  succeBsive  waves  from 

one  extremity  to  the  other,  each  portion  of  the   cord  becoming 

alternately  first  higher  and  then  lower  than  the  position  which  it 

assumes  when  at  rest.     In  the  passage  of  a  ray  of  light,  the 

motions  of  the  particles  of  ether  interposed  between  the  eye  and 

the  luminous  object,  will,  like  those  of  the  cord,  be  at  right  angles 

to  the  track  of  the  rar,  or  to  that  line  in  which  the  wave  is 

advancing,  and  in  the  wme  plane  as  that  in  which  the  impulse 

was  given.     If  the  cord  be  struck   from  above  downwards,  the 

waves  will  be  upwards  and  down- 

Fis.  58.  wards ;  if  laterally,  the  waves  will 

0  occur  from  side  to  side.     Let  b  s 

'  ^OJl/UTLTO-'  (fig-  58)  be  the  direction  of  the 

i  ray,  the  motion  of  the   particles 

of  ether  will  be  in  the  direction 

a  b,  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  ray. 

A  similar  movement  takes  place  iu  water  when  a  sfone  is 
dropped  into  it,  or  when  its  surface  is  ruffled  by  a  breeze.  Though 
the  motion  is  propagated  from  the  point  struck,  towards  the  edges, 
in  circles  continually  widening,  the  particles  of  the  liquid  them- 
selves do  not  travel  onwards  from  the  centre  towards  the  circum- 
ference, but  are  alternately  elevated  and  depressed,  as  may  be  seen 
by  watching  the  movements  of  a  cork  or  other  light  floating 
object ;  each  vertical  line  in  succession  receiving  and  transmitting 
the  motion  produced  by  the  first  impulse,  which  gradually 
diminishes  in  intensity  as  the  squares  of  the  distance  increase,  and 
as  the  circle  becomes  more  extended. 

In  elastic  media,  like  air,  the  propagation  of  force  is  also 
effected  by  undulation,  as  in  the  phenomena  of  sound ;  but  iu 
them  the  particles  undergo  alternate  condensation  and  rarefaction 
in  the  same  direction  ,as  that  in  which  the  motion  is  com- 
municated. 

(91]  Bodies  through  which  light  passes  fireely,  such  as  glass 
or  air,  are  termed  traiisparent ;  they  allow  objects  to  be  seen 
through  them,  whilst  the  majority  of  substances  which,  hke  wood, 
metals,  &c.,  do  not  allow  its  passage,  as  designated  as  opaque.  No 
substance,  however,  is  perfectly  transparent.  The  purest  air 
crests  a  portion  of  light  :  Young  estimated  that  the  horizontal 
sunbeams,  which  pass  through  about  200  miles  of  atmospheric  air 
before  they  reach  the  eye,  possess  only  nAnr  of  their  original 
intensity ;  and  he  states  that  a  column  of  the  clearest  water  7  feet 
in  depth,  arrests  one  half  of  the  light  which  falls  upon  it ;  but  this 
assertion  is  only  true  at  a  particular  obliquity  of  the  ray,  as  the 
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effect  depends  partly  upon  the  reflection  from  the  surface.  On  the . 
other  hand,  there  is  no  snch  thing  as  perfect  opacity.  Gold, 
'vhicb  is  one  of  the  densest  metals,  may  be  hammered  ont  into 
very  thin  leaves,  which  transmit  a  green  light  if  the  metal  be  pure, 
and  a  purplish  light  if  it  be  alloyed  with  silver.  Between  the 
extremes  of  opacity  and  transparency  are  innumerable  gradations. 
Sodies  vary  greatly  in  translucency,  th^  is,  in  their  power  of 
transmitting  light.  Porcelain  is  a  translrf^nt  bodyj  it  breaks  up 
the  rays,  but  transmits  a  softened  light,  though  it  does  not  allow 
the  form  of  an  object  to  be  seen  if  the  porcelain  be  interposed  be- 
tween that  object  and  the  eye. 

Light  proceeds  through  all  homogeneous  transparent  media  in 
straight  lines  &om  the  object,  and  these  lines  radiate  in  all  direc- 
tions irom  a  luminous  point.  The  path  of  the  rays  in  a  direct 
line  may  often  be  traced  across  a  darkened  room  into  which  a 
sunbeam  is  admitted,  by  the  floating  particles  of  dust  which 
refiect  a  small  portion  of  the  light  in  different  parts  of  its  course 
into  the  eye  of  the  observer.  The  mere  passage  of  light  throogh 
a  transparent  object  does  not  excite  the  sense  of  vision,  neither  can 
the  eye  track  its  direction,  unless  the  vibrations  be  carried  towards 
the  observer  by  reflection  from  the  surSice  of  some  material  object. 

The  impression  of  light  upon  the  retina  lasts  for  a  brief  in- 
terval, varying  in  different  persons  from  iV  to  -J-  of  a  second,  after 
the  light  itself  has  ceased,  and  gives  rise  to  many  curious  effects  : 
for  instance,  the  act  of  blinking  produces  no  impediment  to  correct 
vision ;  a  bright  point  made  to  revolve  rapidly  in  the  dark  is  seen 
Bs  a  luminous  circle,  and  the  jets  of  flame  which  in  fireworks  are 
whirled  round  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectator,  assume  the  form 
of  wheels  or  stars  of  fire. 

(9a)  Law  of  Diminution  of  lAght  by  Distance. — When  light 
diverges  from  a  luminous  centre,  its  intensity  diminishes,  like 
that  of  all  radiant  forces,  not  directly  as  the  distance,  but  as  the 
square  of  the  distance.  A  little  consideration  will  render  the 
reason  for  this  obvious : — Suppose  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  any 
luminous  point  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  hollow  sphere 
s  feet  in  diameter,  its  light  will  fall  upon  the  whole  internal  surface 
of  the  sphere,  and  the  candle  will  be  i  foot  distant  from  each 
point :  a  square  inch  of  that  surface  will  receive  a  given  amount 
of  light.  The  same  candle,  if  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  globe 
.4  feet  in  diameter,  will  be  2  feet  distant  from  each  point  of  the 
surface,  or  double  the  distance  that  it  was  in  the  firet  globe,  but  its 
light  will  still  illuminate  the  whole  of  the  interior.  The  surface 
of  the  second  globe,  however,  is  four  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
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first,  becanse  the  Borfaces  of  spheres  are  to  each  other  as  the 
squares  of  their  radii ',  in  this  case  as  i' :  2^  or  aa  i  to  4 ;  con- 
sequently each  point,  or  each  inch  of  the  surface  of  the  larger 
sphere  will  receive  only  -  one-fourth  of  the  light  that  fell  oq  an 
equal  space  in  the  smaller  globe,  aud  yet  the  candle  is  only  twice 
as  for  from  it :  so,  if  the  globe  were  8  feet  across,  the  distance  of 
the  candle  being  now  4  times  as  great  as  in  the  first  globe,  the  sar- 
faee  to  be  illuminated  n  16  times  as  large,  aud,  consequently,  a 
square  inch  of  the  8-foot  globe  vould  receive  only  -,V  °^  ^'^  ligbt 
that  fell  on  a  square  inch  of  the 
Fio.  59.  a -foot  globe.     A  board  at   1  yard 

from  a  candle  receives  a  certain 
amount  of  light,  at  z  yards  it  re- 
ceives \  of  that  amount,  at  3  yards 
^,  at  4  yards  -^ :  and  experiment 
shows  that  a  board,  i  foot  square,  at 
I  yard  distance,  would  cast  a  shadow 
that  would  cover  a  board  exposing 
4  times  the  sur&ce,  or  2  feet  in  the 
ude,  if  placed  at  a  distance  of  2 
yards,  as  shown  in  iig.  59. 
(93)  An  application  of  this  law  affords  a  ready  means  of  approxi- 
matively  determiniog  the  relative  intensities  of  two  lights  which 
do  not  differ  greatly  in  colour.  Suppose,  for  instance,  it  were 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  illuminating  power  of  a  gas-light  burn- 
ing 5  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour,  as  compared  with  that  of  a  sperm 
candle  burning  132  grs.  of  spo'maceti  per  hour: — Place  at  the 
distance  say  of  joo  inches  from  the  gas-light,  a  vertical  screen  of 
white  paper,  and  in  front  of  this,  at  an  inch  distance,  a  narrow 
strip  of  vood  or  mekd,  so  as  to  cast  a  defipite  shadow.  Between 
the  gas-light  and  the  screen  place  the  candle,  at  such  a  distance 
that  the  shadow  of  the  same  object  cast  by  the  candle  upon  the 
screen  shall  have  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  intensity  as  that 
produced  by  the  gas.  Say  that  the  distance  of  the  candle  from 
the  screen  is  2775  inches.  The  shadow  from  each  light  is  illumi- 
nated by  the  rays  proceeding  from  the  other  light.  If  the  shadows 
be  sensibly  equal,  the  amount  of  light  falling  upon  the  screen  from 
each  source  must  at  that  distance  be  equal  also;  the  relative 
intensities  of  the  two  lights  are  then  found  by  squaring  the  dis- 
tances of  each  light  from  the  screen ;  the  gas-light  will  conse- 
quently cast  a  light  which  bears  the  same  proportion  to  that  of 
the  caudle  as  100' :  2775';  or  as  16  to  I. 
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Rtifiectioa. 

When  light  tails  npoD  any  object  it  may  be  disposed  of  in 
three  di^rect  ways,  i  at,  it  may  either  be  beat  back  or  reflected  ; 
and,  it  may  be  allowed  to  pass  on  in  aa  altered  direction,  that  is, 
it  may  be  traiumUted  and  reacted  ;  or  3rd,  it  may  disappear  alto- 
gether,  and  be  absorbed. 

(94)  Refiection. — If  a  ray  of  light  fall  obliquely  upon  a  flat, 
polished  surface,  a  lai^  proportion  of  the  meident  rays,  or  raya 
which  fidl  npon  the  aar&ce,  is  reflected  or  thrown  off  obliquely, 
at  an  angle  formed  on  the  other  side  of  a  perpendicular  to  the 
point  of  incidence,  equal  to  that  formed  between  the  incident  ray 
and  the  perpendicular.  Fig.  60  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  law 
of  reflection.  If  in  this  figure,  1  v  represent  the  incident  ray,  m  h 
the  mirror,  f  n  a  perpendicular  to  the  point  of  incidence,  f  n  i 
will  be  the  angle  of  incidence,  v  b  the  reflected  ray,  and  f  n  k  the 
angle  of  reflection  formed  between  the  same  perpendicular  and  the 
leflected  ray. 

The  law  which  r^nlates  the  reflection  of  light  is  expressed  by 
saying  that  '  the  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence ' :  the  inddent  and  the  reflected  ray  are  always  in  the  same 
plane,  and  that  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  reflecting  snr&u^. 
When  the  incident  ray  is  perpendicular  to  the  Bnrfaee,  the  reflected 
ray  is  therefore  also  perpendicular,  and  coincides  with  the  incident 
ray,  bat  it  does  so  in  no  other  position. 

In  fig.    60,    the  angle  of    reflec  Fie.  60. 

tion,  F  M  a,  is  equal  to  the  angle  of 
incidence,  r  n  i,  but  they  are  on  oppo-  1 
ute  sides  of  the  perpendicular.  A  per- 
son looking  into  the  mirror  at  B,  would 
see  the  caudle  behind  the  mirror.  An 
object  always  appears  to  lie  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  line  which  the  ray  last 
traversed  when  it  reaches  the  ^e. 

The  power  of  reflecting  light  varies 
very  greatly  in  difierent  bodies.  In 
some,  as  in  the  metals,  reflection  is 
almost  perfect;  in  others,  as  in  charcoal,  or  in  black  velvet,  it  is 
almost  wanting ;  but  whenever  light  passes  ont  of  one  medium  or 
transparent  body  into  another,  no  matter  how  perfect  the  trans- 
parency of  such  media  may  be,  reflection  more  or  less  complete 
takes  place  at  their  common  snr&ce. 
-    Except  in  the  case  of  the  metals,  in  which  reflection  j».mO|rifr. 
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complete  at  the  smaller  angle  of  incidence,  it  is  fonnd  that  the 
greater  the  angle  of  incidence  the  raore  complete  is  the  reflection ; 
BO  that  the  aurfaee  of  a  body,  such  as  plaster  of  Paris,  or  hot- 
pressed  writing-paper,  may  thus  afford  a  tolerably  perfect  image  of 
a  luminous  olgect,  if  the  reflection  be  effected  under  a  great  angle. 

Bodies  in  general  do  not  possess  surfaces  actually  flat ;  to  com- 
mon observation  they  may  be  flat,  but  when  optically  examined, 
their  surface  is  found  to  consist  of  an  indefinite  number  of  minute 
planes  iuclined  to  each  other  at  all  possible  angles,  and  therefore 
receiving  and  reflecting  light  in  all  possible  directions.  If  a  beam 
of  light  admitted  into  a  dark  room  &11  upon  a  bright  metallic  sur- 
face, a  brilliant  spot  of  light  will  be  perceived  in  one  particular 
position,  the  direction  of  which  can  be  varied  by  altering  the 
inclioation  of  the  mirror  to  the  ray,  but  the  mirror  will  be  nearly 
invisible  in  all  other  directions,  and  the  room  will  remain  dark ;  but 
if  for  the  mirror  a  sheet  of  white  paper  be  substituted,  the  paper  will 
be  almost  equally  visible  in  every  direction,  and  a  general,  though 
slight  illumination  of  the  apartment  will  be  perceived.  It  is  this 
irregular  reflection  or  tcattering  of  the  light  in  all  directions,  which 
renders  non-luminous  objects  distinguishable  in  the  light.  The 
light  of  the  moon  and  of  the  planetaiy  bodies  are  instances  of  this 
kind.  A  further  evidence  of  the  value  of  this  scattering  or  secon- 
dary radiation,  is  afforded  by  the  difference  between  the  mild  and 
soflened  light  which  is  reflected  from  the  heavens  when  partially 
covered  with  clouds,  and  the  strong  lights  which  &tigue  the 
eyesight  in  a  cloudless  summer's  day.  It  is  entirely  to  this 
secondary  radiation  that  we  owe  the  generally  diffused  and  sub- 
dued light  of  day,  even  when  the  sun  itself  may  be  invisible ;  and 
the  morning  and  evening  twilight,  while  the  great  luminary  itself 
is  below  the  horizon,  is  due  to  the  same  cause,  each  illuminated 
particle  of  the  atmosphere  contributing  its  share  in  producing 
this  effect. 

(95)  When  light  is  received  upon  a  regular  curved  surface,  it 
undergoes  reflection  according  to  the  usual  law,  the  reflection  from 
each  point  of  the  curved  surface  being,  in  fact,  the  same  as  from  a 
plane,  tangent  to  the  curve  at  the  point  of  incidence.  If,  therefore, 
the  form  of  a  parabolic  concavity  be  given  to  a  mirror,  all  the  re- 
flected rays  will  be  directed  towards  a  point  at  which  they  will  cross 
each  other,  and  continue  their  pn^ess  as  before,  the  upper  ray 
now  becoming  undermost,  and  vice  versd.  This  point  of  intersec- 
tion is  called  the  focus  of  the  mirror. 

Let  M  M,  flg.  6(,  represent  the  section  of  the  curved  surface; 
each  of  the  rays  l  b,  l  a,  will  be  reflected  &om  it  as  from  planes 
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tangent  to  the 
curve  Bt  the  points 
of  incidence  of  the 
respective  rays ; 
they  will  couse> 
quently  meet  at 
the  focus  v,  cross 
there,  and  subse- 
qneotly  diverge. 
F  R,  p  R  repre- 
sent the  lines  per- 
pendicular to  the  tangents. 

Refraction. 
(96}  When  a  ray  of  light  falls  upon  the  snrfece  of  an  nn- 
crystallized  transparent  substance  of  uniform  density,  one  portion 
of  the  light  is  r^ularly  reflected,  and  another  portion  is  scattered, 
hj  which  the  surface  is  rendered  visible,  whilst  a  third  portion  ia 
transmitted.  We  will  now  confine  our  attention  to  that  portion 
of  the  light  which  is  transmitted.  If  the  ray  be  incident  upon 
the  surface  of  the  body  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  it  continues 
its  course  unchained ;  but  if  it  fall  upon  the  surface  obliquely,  its 
direction  is  suddenly  altered  as  it  enters  the  transparent  medium^; 
it  then  passes  on  in  its  new  direction  in  a  straight  line,  and  on 
quitting  the  medium  it  is  again  abruptly  bent  back  to  its  original 
course,  provided  that  the  surface  of  entnmee  and  the  surface  of 
exit  be  parallel  to  each  other.  This  change  in  the  course  of  the 
ray  is  termed  r^raciion.  If,  in  fig, 
62,  o  G  represent  a  section  of  a  plate  Fio.  62. 

of  glass  with  parallel  sides,  a  ray  of 
light,  I  L,  incident  upon  it,  will  not 
pass  str^ght  on  in  the  direction  l  x, 
but  will  be  deflected  to  l  a,  towards  1 
the  perpendicular  p  qj  on  quitting 
the  medium  at  n  it  is  again  bent  out 
of  its  new  direction  l  t,  towards  s, 
but  this  time  the  refiraction  is  from 
the  perpendicular  a  o,  and  the  ray 
R  s  becomes  parallel  to  its  original 
course  i  x.     On  passiog  from  a  rare 

medium  like   air,  into  a  dense  one   like  glass,  the  ray  is  bent 
towards  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  common  surface  of  the  two 
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media ;  on  again  pEUsiog  out  from  glass  into  lur,  it  is  bent  from 
tbe  perpendicular  to  the  same  amount. 

Different  media  vary  greatly  in  refractive  power ;  combustible 
bodies  in  general  having  the  highest  refracting  energy.  It  was 
upon  this  general  observation  that  Newton  founded  his  conjectore 
that  diamond  waa  '  probably  an  unctuous  substance  coagulated' : 
tbe  combustibility  of  the  diamond  has  been  since  fully  verified. 

(97]  Law  of  Refraction. — The  more  obliquely  the  light  falls 
upon  the  surface  of  tbe  refracting  body  the  greater  is  the  amount 
of  refraction  which  tbe  ray  experiences.  The  extent  of  the  refrac- 
tion, therefore,  varies  with  the  angle  of  incidence,  but  by  a  know- 
ledge of  the  following  law  it  may  easily  be  calculated  for  all 
angles  in-  any  given  substance,  if  its  amount  for  any  one  angle 
has  been  carefully  determined  for  that  particular  substance. 
This  law  of  refraction  may  be  expressed  by  stating  that  when 
light  passes  from  one  medium  into  another,  'ior  the  same  two 
media,  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  refraction  and  of  incidence 
always  bear  the  same  proportion  to  each  other.'  The  quotient 
obtained  by  dividing  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  in  vacito 
by  the  sine  of  tbe  angle  of  refraction  in  any  medium  expresses 
the  index  of  reaction  of  that  medium.  The  incident  and 
the  refracted  ray  are  alnays  on  opposite  sides  of  a  line  drawn 
perpendicular  to  the  common  surface  of  tbe  two  media,  but  they 
always  lie  in  the  same  plane,  and  this  plane  is  perpendicular  to 
the  surface  of  the  refracting  medium. 

Fig,  6^  may  assist  in  explaining  this 
Y\<3. 63.  important  law.     Let  w  w  represent   a 

section  of  the  refracting  medium,  i  l  the 
incident  ray,  and  l  k  the  refracted  one. 
Let  F  L  Q  be  the  perpendicular  to  the  re- 
fracting surface,  passing  through  the  point 
[  of  incidence  l.     With  any  radius,  l  b, 
.  describe  from  the  centre  l  the  circle  a  M 
F  ;  from  M  and  b  let  fall  the  perpendi- 
culars H  N  and  R  q,  on  p  Q ;  H  N  will 
then  represent  tbe  sine  of  the  angle  of 
incidence  1  l  r,  and  b  q  the  sine  of  Uie 
angle  of  refraction  B  L  Q ;  and  ^  gives 
the  index  of  refraction,  which  is  uniformly  the  same  for  the  same 
substance,  whatever  be  tbe  angle  of  refraction.     In  the  diamond, 
for  instance,  m  n  is  always  2^  times  as  long  as  a  q  ;  in  water  it 
ia  li  times  the  length  of  b  q. 

The  following  table  conttuns  the  refractive  powera  of  a  few 
substances ;  the'  lieht  being  supposed  to  pass  from  atmospheric  air. 


BEFBACTITE    FOWEBB. 


Oil  of  Vitriol    .    . 

Fhoaphorna  .    .    .    2*224 

Alcohol    .... 

SimlphideorCvbon  1678 

Ether       .    .    .    . 

EockSalt     .    .    .    1-557 

Ice       

Castor  Oa    .    .    .    1-490 

Slot  and  Arago  Iiave  given  the  following  values  for  the  refrac- 
tive power  of  certain  gases  (Biot,  TVait^  de  Physique,  III.  306) ; 
the  third  column  furnishes  the  absolute  value  under  a  pressure  of 
39*92  inches  of  mercuiy,  and  at  a  temperature  of  32°,  as  compared 
with  the  refracting  power  of  water  at  the  same  temperature ;  the 
fourth  column  shows  the  relative  refracting  power  of  the  different 
gases,  assuming  them  all  to  be  at  the  temperature  of  32°  and  that 
each  has  been  reduced  by  compression  or  rarefaction  till  of  the 
density  of  air;  air  being  taken  as  I'ooooo,  and  the  incident  light 
being  supposed  to  pass  from  a  vacuum  into  the  various  media  under 
examination. 


ir«».ofG«. 

Sp.  Grmrity. 

w^=.. 

Air-.o 

Air 

o^yge" 

iHitrogeu 

Hydrogen 

Ammonia 

CarboDicAdd  .... 
Carburetted  Hydrogen    . 
Hydrochloric  icid     .    . 

rooooo 
'■"359 
0-96913 
007321 

0-5707* 
1-24740 

000058971 
0000500204 

I'OOOOO 

0-86161 
103408 

100476 
3-09270 

!■  19625 

Many  fiimiliar  phenomena  receive  an  easy  explanation  from 
the  law  of  refiraction.  If  a  coin  be  placed  in  an  opaque  vessel, 
and  the  observer  retire  until  the  edge  of  the  basin  just  hides  it 
from  his  view,  the  coin  will  again  become  visible  if  water  be  care- 
fully poured  in  without  disturbing  its  positiijn ;  the  rays  of  light 
proceeding  &om  the  coin,  which  before  passed  above  the  ^e  of 
tlie  observer,  are  now  abrnptly  bent  downwards  from  the  perpendi- 
cular, as  they  emerge  into  the  air,  and  the  image  of  the  object  is 
conveyed  to  the  eye,  The  coin  appears  to  be  raised,  but  never  dis- 
placed to  the  right  or  to  the  left  of  its  true  position  ;  the  refracted 
ray,  notwithstanding  its  change  of  medium,  continues  in  the  same 
plane,  which  is  vertical  to  that  which  forms  the  common  surface 
of  the  refracting  media.  For  a  similar  reason  a  straight  stick 
plunged  obliquely  into  water  appears  to  be  bent  upwards  abruptly 
where  it  enters  the  liquid. 

(98)  Since  the  refractive  action  is  exercised  at  the  surface  of 


*  Hie  densities  given  in  the  t^ble  are  those  on  which  the  csloulalioiis 
trere  founded ;  but  subseqiieat  observationB  have  ahowu  that  the  deoaities 
givKi  in  the  table  for  many  of  the  gases  require  slight  correction,  (§  140.) 
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junction  betveen  the  two  media,  and  is  governed  by  the  inclina- 
tion  of  the  ray  to  a  perpendicular  to  that  snrface,  it  is  manifest 
that  by  altering  the  inclination  of  the  surface  at  which  the  ray 
passes  out  of  the  medium,  the  inclination  of  the  emerging  ray  may 
be  Altered  j  bo  that,  iustead  of  contiDuing  its  passage  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  one  which  it  posaessed  on  entrance,  it  may  be  made 
to  deviate  permanently  from  this  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

If  G  e  o  (fig.  64),  repre- 
FiQ.  64.  sent  the  section  of  a  triangular 

y  prism,  or  bar  of  glas«,  the  in- 
cident ray,  i  l,  on  entering 
this  medium  is  bent  towards 
the  perpendicular  r  p :  on 
quitting  it  at  b,  it  is  bent 
from  the  perpendicular  q  p, 
and  assumes  a  course  B  s,  per- 
manently deflected  from  its 
new  direction  l  t,  and  from 
its  original  direction  i  x. 
This  deflection  is  always  to- 
wards the  thick  part  of  the 
prism.  By  employing  two  such  prisms  set  base  to  base,  the  rays 
may  be  retracted  towards  one  common  line,  where  they  would 
cross  and  diverge ;  and  by  using  a  lens  of  glass  (fig.  65),  with  two 
convex  siufaces,  which  are  segments  of  spheres,  the  incident  rays 

Fio.  65. 


B  L,  B  L,  may  be  caused  to  converge  to  a  common  focus,  f  ;  each 
portion  of  the  curved  surface  refracting  the  ray  in  the  manner  of  a 
plane,  t  t,  t  t,  t  t,  tangent  to  the  curve  at  that  particular  spot 
or  point  of  incidence. 

-  (99)  In  the  passage  of  light  &om  a  denser  into  a  rarer  mediumj 
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as  vhen  ligbt  passes  from  glass  into  ait,  the  obliquity  of  the  re- 
fracted ray  iucreases  as  the  angle  of  iocidence  increases,  until  at 
length  the  refracted  ray  becomes  parallel  to  the  common  surface 
of  the  tvro  media.  Light,  which  traverses  the  denser  medium  and 
becomes  incident  upon  this  common  surface  at  an  angle  more 
obliqne  than  this,  ceases  to  be  refracted ;  r^raction  becomes  im> 
possible,  and  the  ray  is  wholly  reflected  within  the  denser  medium. 
The  angle  of  incidence  at  which  this  phenomenon  first  shows  itself 
is  termed  the  angle  ^  total  reflec- 
tion. In  fig.  66,  let  q  o  represent  Pio.  66. 
a  plate  of  glass  with  parallel  sides, . 
p  L  p  a  perpendicular  at  the  point 
of  incidence.  The  incident  ray 
A  L,  instead  of  passing  to  a',  would 
be  refracted  from  the  perpendicular 
F  p  to  L  a  on  emerging  into  the 
air,  B  L  would  be  still  more  re- 
fracted from  L  b',  and  the  refracted 
portion  l  b  would  be  nearly  parallel 
■with  the  sur&ce  of  the  glass,  whilst 

c  L  would  be  incapable  of  refraction  at  all,  and  would  be  wholly 
reflected  as  to  l  c.  This  phenomenon  is  easily  seen  by  placing 
the  back  to  the  light  and  holding  a  glass  of  water  a  little  above 
the  level  of  the  eye ;  on  looking  obliquely  up  through  the  water, 
a  spoon,  or  other  object  placed  in  the  glass,  will  appear  to  he 
perfectly  reflected  upon  the  surface  where  the  liquid  and  the  air 
meet.  The  same  thing  is  seen  by  holding  a  glass  prism  hori- 
zontally  before  a  window,  and  turning  it  slowly  round  while  the 
observer  faces  the  window  j  on  looking  down  into  the  prism,  the 
internal  surface  of  each  face  in  succession,  as  it  becomes  under- 
most, reflects  the  light  with  the  brilliancy  of  a  mirror. 

The  diamond  is  indebted  for  much  of  its  brilliancy  to  this 
total  reflection,  because  owing  to  the  high  refractive  power  o!  this 
gem,  totel  reflection  commences  at  small  angles  of  incidence. 

(loo)  The  determination  of  the  refracting  power  of  a  body  is 
often  a  Talaable  guide  in  estimating  its  chemical  purity.  The 
adulteration  of  essential  oils  may  thus- be  often  detected  with  ease, 
where  it  would  otherwise  be  difBcuIt  to  ascertain  it. 

WoUaston  contrived  a  simple  means  of  determining  the  re&ac- 
tire  power  of  a  body  in  air,  dependent  upon  the  measurement  of 
the  angle  at  which  total  reflection  commences.  If  this  angle  be  mea- 
sured in  a  glass  prism,  we  are  furnished  with  the  means  of  deter< 
mining'  the  letractive  power  of  the  prism  in  ur.    Say  that  the  angle. 
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CLP  (fig.  56),  at  which  total  reflection  of  the  incident  rajr  cominences 
in  the  prism,  is  found  to  be  39°  10';  the  refractire  power  of  the 
prism  in  air  is  calculated  by  dividing  the  Bine  of  the  angle  of 
refraction  fay  the  sine  of  this  angle  of  incidence :  but  the  angle 
of  refraction  at  which  total  reflection  began  is  always  90*^ ;  the 
refractive  power  therefore  is  ^^j^  or  ^;5-§^=  i'583.  Now,  cause 
a  drop  of  any  liquid  to  adhere  to  the  under  Borfnce  of  the  prism ; 
provided  that  the  refractive  power  of  the  liquid  be  leas  than  that 
of  the  glass,  the  angle  of  total  reflection  will  be  increased  :  suppose 
the  prism  he  moistened  with  water,  the  angle  of  total  reflection 
will  now  he  57-^°.  The  water  has  a  higher  refractive  power  than 
air,  consequently,  the  diSerence  in  refractive  power  between  glass 
and  water  being  less  than  that  between  glass  and  air,  the  angle  of 
incidence  required  to  produce  total  reflection  is  greater.  The  re- 
fractive power  of  the  substance  under  trial  may  be  ascertained  by 
dividing  the  sine  of  its  angle  of  total  reflection,  under  these  tnr- 
cumstances,  by  the  sine  of  the  same  angle  ibr  the  glass  prism.  In 
the  case  of  water  the  refractive  power  is  ^^  ^  or  S^"H+?^  ^'336- 
The  refracting  power  of  solids  with  flat  surfaces  may  be  determined 
in  the  same  way,  by  cementing  them  to  the  suriace  of  the  prism 
'  with  some  material  of  higher  refracting  density  than  the  glass, 
such  as  balsam  of  toln, 

Wollaston's  instrument,  fig.  67,  gives  at  once  the  sine  of  the 
lefractive  power  sought,  without  any  calculation. 

F18.  67. 


On  a  board,  a  b,  n  fised  a  flat  piece  of  deal,  c  d,to  which  by 
a  hinge  at  d,  is  jointed  a  second  piece,  d  e,  10  inches  long,  cany- 
ing  two  plane  sights,  »  and  »,  at  its  extremities ;  at  e  is  a  second 
hinge  connecting  it  with  e  f,  15*83  inches  long;  at  the  other 
extremity  of  e  /,  is  a  third  hinge  by  which/y  is  connected  with 
it ;  at  t  also  is  a  hinge  uniting  the  rod  i  g,  which  is  half  the  length 
of  e^  to  the  middle  of  e  /;  and  then,  since  jr  moves  in  a  semi- 
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circle,  a  line  joining  e  and  jr  would  be  perpendicular  to  f  g.  The 
piece  c  d  baa  a  cavity  in  the  middle  of  it,  so  that,  when  any  8ub< 
stance  is  applied  to  the  under  eur&ce  of  the  rectangular  glass 
prism,  p,  the  prism  may  continue  to  rest  horizontally  on  its  extre- 
mities. When  e  d  has  been  so  elevated  that  the  yellow  rays  in 
the  ftinge  of  colours,  observable  where  perfect  reflection  terminates, 
are  seen  through  the  sights,  the  point  g,  by  means  of  a  vernier 
which  it  carries,  shows  upon  the  rule  /  g,  which  is  graduated  to 
fractious  of  an  inch,  the  sine  of  the  refractive  power  sought.  The 
lengths  of  the  pieces  e  /  and  d  e  are  proportional  to  the  sines  that 
represent  the  refractive  powers  of  the  piism  and  of  air.  If  the 
dotted  liue  at  p  be  a  perpendicular  to  the  reflecting  surface,  /  p  will 
represent  the  incident  ray, — (Phil.  Trana.,  1802,  p.  367.) 

The  following  table  contains  some  of  the  results  obtained  by 
Wollaston  with  this  instrument. 

Refractive  power  of  Flint  Glass  Prism,  p,  ^  1*583. 


Oil  of  Sassafras 
Oil  of  Cloves  . 

>'535 

Oil  of  Turpentine 
Kectified  ditto      . 

1-476 

1-470 

Canada  Balsam 

1-528 

Oil  of  Almonds    . 

1-470 

Capivi  Balsam 

Oil  of  Amber. 

„     Nutmeg 

„     Linseed 

„     Lemons 

1-507 
1-505 
I  "497 
1-485 
1-476 

„     Olives  .     . 

„     Peppermint 

„     Lavender   . 

Melted  Spermaceti 

Sulphuric  Acid    . 

1-469 
1-468 
1-467 
1-446 
i-435 

■Wollaston  ment 

ons  that  gen 

line  oil  of  cloves  had  a 

refracti 

power  of  1-535,  ^"*  *'***  some  of  inferior  quality,  which  had  pro- 
bably been  adulterated,  had  a  refractive  power  of  only  1-498. 

(101)  Prismatic  Analysis. — Upon  ^tamining  light  that  has 
undergone  refraction  by  a  prism,  it  is  found  that  mere  change  in 
direction  is  only  one  of  the  phenomena  observable.  Suppose  a 
beam  of  light,  as  represented  at  s  l,  fig.  68,  be  admitted  through 
a  small  slit,  s,  into  a  darkened  room,  and  be  there  received  upon 
a  prism,  p  ;  if  the  light,  after  transmission  through  the  prism,  be 
allowed  to  fall  upon  a  white  screen,  v  a  x,  placed  at  a  distance  of 
eight  or  ten  feet, — instead  of  a  narrow  slit  of  wliite  light,  x,  cor- 
responding to  the  aperture,  an  elongated  coloured  image  of  the 
refracted  beam  is  seen,  as  at  v  k,  terminated  by  parallel  ends,  and 
exbibiting  the  brilliant  hues  of  the  rainbow.  This  elongation 
occurs  in  the  plane  of  the  reflected  and  refracted  rays.  Such  a 
coloured  image  is  termed  the  jnismatic  spectruth. 

Newton,  who  first  carefully  investigated  this  remarkaUe  fact,. 
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distinguished  seven  different  colonrs,  whicli  gradually  shade  off  one 
into  the  other,  viz.  violet,  indigo,  bine,  green,  yellow,  orange  and  red. 
■White  light  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  mixttire 


of  rays  of  different  coloors,  vrhich  are  unequally  acted  upon  by  the 
prism.  Each  colour  has  its  own  peculiar  refrangibility ;  the  red 
which  deriates  the  least  from  its  original  course,  is  least  refrangible, 
and  the  violet  the  most  so ;  whilst  the  intermediate  colours  possess 
intermediate  degrees  of  refrangibility.  Having  once  beeo  separated 
by  refraction,  no  second  refraction  is  capable  of  further  decom- 
posing any  of  these  colours.  They  may,  however,  be  recombined 
by  using  a  second  prism,  in  an  inverted  position  (as  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines  at  q,  fig.  68),  or  by  employing,  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  a  convex  lens,  in  which  case  white  light  is  reproduced 
at  the  focus  of  the  lens.  The  composition  of  white  light  may  be 
illustrated  by  dividing  a  circular  disk  of  paper  into  seven  sectors, 
each  of  an  extent  corrraponding  with  the  extent  of  the  colour  in 
the  spectrum,  and  painting  each  with  its  appropriate  colour ;  on 
causing  the  disk  to  rotate  rapidly  upon  an  axis  passing  vertically 
through  its  cMitre,  the  seven  impressions  vrill  be  given  simultaneously 
to  each  point  of  the  retina,  and  the  gaper  will  appear  to  be  of  a 
greyish  white.  The  impossibility  of  obtaining  pigments  of  the  exact 
hue,  or  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  coloured  light  of  the  spectrum, 
renders  a  pure  white  unattainable  by  this  means. 

(102)  Theory  of  Colours. — Upon  this  decomposability  of  white 
light  Newton  founded  his  explanation  of  the  colours  of  natural 
objects : — The  objects  are  themselves  devoid  of  colour,  but  when 
placed  in  white  light  they  absorb  the  rays  of  one  or  more  colours, 
and  reflect  the  rest :  the  object,  ther^re,  appears  to  he  of  the 
colour  that  would  be  produced  by  the  ray  or  mixture  of  rays  which 
it  reflects ;  green  objects,  for  example,  absorb  the  red  rays  and 
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reflect  tbe  yellow  and  the  blue ;  pnrple  absorb  tbe  yellow,  and 
reflect  the  red  and  the  blue.  The  rays  thus  absorbed  are  said  to 
be  complementary  to  those  that  are  reflected ;  a  complementary 
colour  being  always  that  tint  which  when  added  to  the  primary 
colour  upon  the  eye  would  constitute  white  light.  This  theory  of 
colours  may  be  illustrated  by  placing  any  coloured  object  in  light 
of  one  tint,  or  komogeitetms  light,  as  it  is  called,  such  as  that  of  an 
isolated  portion  of  the  spectrum.  A  green  object,  for  instance, 
when  placed  in  the  blue  rays  will  appear  to  be  blue;  if  placed  in  the 
yellow  rays  it  will  appear  to  be  yellow  j  and  a  white  screen,  which 
bas  tbe  power  of  reflecting  all  tbe  colours,  will  take  any  tint  in  suc- 
rassioD,  according  to  tbe  colour  of  the  incident  ray.  An  object  of 
a  pure  red,  on  the  contrary,  will  appear  to  be  black  in  any  but  the  red 
ray,  because  it  absorbs  all  the  other  colours  as  perfectly  as  charcoal 
or  black  velvet  absorbs  white  light  or  rays  of  all  colours. 

Hence  it  appears  that  white  light  may  be  decomposed  by  abaorp- 
tiou,  as  well  as  by  refraction  or  prismatic  analysis.  By  transmitting 
white,  light  through  transparent  coloured  media,  we  may  obtain 
rays  of  any  given  tint :  the  light  thus  obtained  is  not  always  the 
same  as  that  prodnced  by  prismatic  analysis;  by  transmission 
t^htougb  a  colonred  medium,  a  green,  for  instance,  may  be  obtained, 
yhicb  may  either  be  identical  with  the  green  separated  by  the 
prismy.  and  then  it  cannot  further  be  sepai^ted  into  blue  and 
yellow ;  or  it  may  be  a  compound  colour  resulting  from  the  inter- 
mixture of  rays  of  different  degrees  of  refrangibility,  and  in  this 
case  it  id  susceptible  of  further  decomposition.  The  coloured  light 
that  is  obtained  by  absorption  is  seldom  so  pure  as  that  furnished 
by  prismatic  decomposition. 

Gladstone  (Q.  J.  Chem.  Soc.,  z.  79)  bas  made  some  interesting 
observations  upon  the  relation  existing  between  the  cheniical  com- 
position of  a  body  and  the  absorbent  eifect  which  it  exerts  upon 
transmitted  light.  His  experiments  were  made  upon  substances 
in  solution  which  were  placed  in  a  wedge-shaped  vessel  or  hollow 
prism,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  influence  of  different 
thicknesses  of  liquid  upon  tbe  incident  light.  A  beam  of  diflused 
light  was  admitted  through  a  vertical  slit  into  a  darkened  chamber, 
and  tbe  line  of  light  thus  obtained  was  alloned  to  fall  upon  tbe 
vessel  held  with  tbe  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  downwards,  so  that  the 
light  passed  through  different  thicknesses  of  the  solution,  from  tjie 
thinnest  film  to  a  stratum  of  an  inch  in  depth.  The  transmitted 
light  was  then  examined  by  means  of  a  good  prism.  The  light 
which  passes  through  the  thinner  strata  yields  a  spectrum  generally 
differing  but  little  from  that  of  daylight ;  but  that  which  has 
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traversed  greater  depths  of  liquid  exhibits  a  rapid  disappearance  of 
certain  portions  of  the  rays,  vhilst  other  rays  are  but  little  aSected. 
Fig.  69,  J  (ihowB  the  Hpectrum  obtained  by  transmitting  a  beam  of 
daylight  through  a  dilute  soliitiou  of  a  salt  of  cobalt,  vbich  appears 
to  be  of  a  delicate  rose  colour  to  the  unaided  eye.  The  same  salt 
in  more  concentrated  solutions  appears  to  be  of  a  rich  blue,  and 
exhibits  a  Bpectrum  shown  69,  2,  which  represents  the  appearance 
of  the  apectrum  furnished  by  a  strong  solution  of  the  chloride  of 
cobalt  in  alcohol.  The  letters  correspond  to  those  of  Fraunhofer'a 
lines  (103],  the  right  hand  side  of  the  figures  indicating  the  red  end 
of  the  spectrum  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  shows  the  effect  of 
the  thinnest  stratum  of  liquid. 

Fio.  69, 1.  Fio.  69,  2.  Fio.  70. 


It  was  ascertained  from  an  extensive  series  of  observationB  made 
in  this  manner,  that  when  the  salts  formed  by  the  anion  of  a 
coloured  base  with  different  colourless  acids  were  examined,  the 
compounds  of  the  same  base  nearly  always  exhibited  a  similar  ab- 
sorbent action  upon  the  spectrum.  £ven  in  dichromic  media,  or 
solutions  which,  nndei  certain  circumstances,  appear  to  the  unai^d 
eye  to  transmit  light  of  one  tint,  and,  under  certain  other  circum- 
stances, to  transmit  light  of  a  different  tint,  this  law  generally  holds 
good.  An  exemplification  of  this  fact  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  salts 
of  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  some  of  which  exhibit  a  green  colour 
when  in  solution,  others  a  red  or  purple  hue.  Now  all  these  salts 
exhibit  a  apectrum,  the  general  form  of  which  is  shown  in  fig.  70, 
in  which  the  indigo  and  the  green  rays  are  soon  cut  off,  whilst  the 
red  and  bluish-green  rays  are  comparatively  little  affected.  By 
some  salts,  such  as  the  acetate  of  chromium,  the  green  rays  are  ab- 
sorbed much  more  rapidly  than  the  red,  and  hence  these  solutions 
have,  even  in  thin  layers,  a  red  colour :  others,  as  the  sesquichloride 
of  chromium,  are  green  when  their   solutions  are  ^een  in  thin 
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h^ers,  bat  look  red  or  purple  vhea  viewed  in  coneideraljle  mass  by 
transmitted  light. 

Some  salts,  ereii  though  their  BolutioDs  have  but  little  colour, 
furnish  very  characteristic  spectra.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  solutions  of  didymium,  which  are  of  a  feeble  rose  colour,  but 
they  exhibit  two  very  black  lines,  one  iu  the  yellow,  the  other  in 
the  green.  These  hues  are  rbible  in  the  spectrum  even  when  the 
solution  is  very  dilute,  and  they  may  be  employed  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  small  quantities  of  didymium  in  solutiouB  of  lanthanum 
and  cerium,  in  which  no  such  lines  occur. 

In  artificial  flames  it  is  very  generally  the  case  that  certain 
colours  are  present  in  smaller  proportiou  than  others,  and  are  even 
sometimes  altogether  wanting.  Nitrate  of  strontia,  for  instance, 
gives  a  red  tint  to  burning  bodies ;  and  the  prism  shows  that  in 
such  light,  the  blue  and  violet,  or  more  refrangible  rays,  are  singu- 
larly deficient.  Common  salt  produces  in  burning  bodies  a  nearly 
pure  and  homogeneous  yellow  light,  which  may  be  used  to  illus- 
trate the  observations  just  made  upon  the  cause  of  colour  in 
natural  objects.  The  brilliant  colours  of  insects  or  of  the  plumage 
of  birds  strike  strangely  on  the  eye  when  seen  in  this  yellow  light. 

The  prismatic  analysis  of  white  light,  which  has  just  been 
considered,  is  not  due  entirely  to  the  refractive  power  of  the  body 
by  which  it  is  efi'ected.  Another  element  of  great  importance  is 
the  dispersive  power,  which  is  independent  of  its  refraction.  Two 
Bubstances  may  possess  an  equal  amount  of  refracting  power,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  mean  deviation  of  the  rays  transmitted  will 
be  the  same,  and  yet  the  spectra  which  they  furnish  may  be  of  very 
unequal  lengths.  If  a  hollow  prism  be  made  of  plates  of  glass,  and 
filled  with  oil  of  cassia,  the  spectrum  which  it  produces  will  be  more 
than  double  the  length  of  that  furnished  by  a  similar  prism  of  flint 
glass.  The  dispersive  power  of  oil  of  cassia  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  flint  glass,  especially  for  the  more  refrangible  rays  from  p  to  h, 
and  hence  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  length  of  the  two 
spectra,  though  the  mean  refractive  powers  of  the  two  media  do 
not  difler  materially.  The  comparative  lengths  of  these  spectra, 
as  obtained  from  prisms  of  equal  angles,  are  given  in  fig,  y  i .  No.  i 
is  the  spectrum  of  oil  of  cassia;  2  that  of  flint  glass. 
Fio.  71. 


vGooqIc        — 
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In  the  construction  of  achroTiiatic  lenses,  two  media  wbicli 
differ  in  dispersive  power  are  employed ;  by  this  means  the  fringe 
of  colours,  which  is  always  perceptible  around  the  msi^n  of  an 
object  viewed  by  an  ordinary  lens  of  high  magnifying  power,  is 
removed. 

Gladstone  and  Dale  {PhU.  TVmu.,  1858,  p.  330)  have  recently 
published  the  results  of  an  inquiry  into  the  influence  of  tempera- 
ture upon  the  refractive  and  dispersive  power  of  bodies  upon  light. 
They  find  that  the  refractive  index  diminishes  in  every  substance 
as  the  temperature  increases.  The  degree  of  this  eenaiiiveneat  to 
the  effect  of  heat  varies  much  in  different  substances;  melted  phos- 
phorus and  bisulphide  of  carbon  being  the  most  sensitive,  and  water 
the  least  sensitive  of  the  bodies  experimented  on  by  them.  This 
senritiveueas,  however,  is  independent  of  the  refractive  or  the  dis- 
persive power  of  the  substance;  ether,  for  example,  being  much  more 
sensitive  tban  water  to  the  action  of  beat,  though  the  refractive 
and  the  dispersive  powers  of  the  two  liquids  are  nearly  the  same. 
Those  bodies  which  expand  most  by  heat  are  generally  the  most 
sensitive.  No  sudden  change  of  sensitiveness  has,  however,  been 
oljserved  on  the  approach  of  the  liquid  to  the  boiling  point.  The 
length  of  the  spectrum  also  decreases  as  the  temperature  rises,  the 
effect  of  heat  being  most  marked  in  those  substances  which  have 
the  highest  dispersive  power. 

In  some  substances  the  dispersive  power  is  diminished  by  rise 
of  temperature,  as  in  bisulphide  of  carbon ;  in  others,  as  is  the 
case  with  water,  the  dispersiveness  increases  with  the  rise  of 
temperature. 

(103)  Flwed  Lines  in  the  Solar  Spectrum. — When  the  solar 
spectrum  is  received  in  the  usual  way  upon  a  wbite  screen,  it 
appears  like  a  continuous  band  of  coloured  light;  by  taking  due  pre- 
cautions (8S9),  however,  it  may  be  seen  that  this  luminous  baiid  is 
traversed  in  the  direction  of  its  breadth  by  several  hundred  black 
lines,  varying,  in  different  parts,  in  width  and  distinctness.  They 
are  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  refracting  medium,  and  occur 
always  in  the  same  colour,  and  at  corresponding  points  of  the 
spectrum.  No  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  found  for 
the  cause  of  this  remarkable  phenomenon ;  but  these  lines  have 
afforded  fixed  points  of  the  greatest  value  to  optical  research,  by 
euabling  the  observer  to  determine  with  rigid  accuracy  the  refrac- 
tive indices  of  a  great  variety  of  bodies.  A  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant lines  are  seen  in  i,  fig.  7a.  It  is  fonnd  that  the  position 
of  these  lines  varies  with  the  source  of  the  light:  each  of  the 
fixed  stars  has  a  system  of  lines  of  its  own,  and  every  artificial 
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light  Bhows  some  peculiarity  in  this  respect ;  for  instance,  the  green 
liglit  produced  by  burning  a  solution  of  chloride  of  copper  in  alcohol 
gives  a  system  of  lines,  fig.  72,  j,  which  differs  widely  from  that 
produced  by  the  green  light  obtained  by  the  combustion  of  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  boractc  acid  shown  at  6.  lu  short,  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  substance  has  a  very  important  influence  on  the  kind 
of  light  which  it  emitST  Each  of  the  metals,  in  burning,  gives  out 
light  of  a  peculiar  and  distinctive  colour ;  and  in  each  case  certain 
portions  of  the  spectrum  are  wanting :  in  these  points  dark  and  per- 
fectly well-defined  lines  cross  the  luminous  band.  Solar  light,  when 
transmitted  through  vapours  of  different  colours,  and  analysed  by 
the  prism,  exhibits  lines  which  vary  in  position  and  intensity  with 
the  nature  of  the  vapour  which  it  has  traversed.     In  fig.  72,  No.  1 

Fig.  73. 


shows  the  principal  dark  lines  of  the  pure  solar  spectrum ;  2  repre- 
sents  the  effect  of  bromine  on  the  solar  ray ;  while  3  shows  the 
very  different  result  furnished  by  peroxide  of  nitrogen,  which  in 
colour  can  scarcely  he  distinguished  &om  the  vapour  of  bromine ; 
4  shows  the  effect  of  transmitting  the  sun's  rays  through  the  green- 
coloured  perchloride  of  manganese.  These  lines  do  not  alter  their 
position  when  a  different  source  of  light  is  employed;  the  system 
of  lines  pecnliar  to  the  source  of  light  occurs  without  interfering 
with  those  produced  by  the  absorptive  action  of  the  vapour. — 
Phil.  Mag.,  1845,  xxvii.  81. 

(104)   Change  in  the  Refrangibility  of  Light,  Fluorescence. — A. 
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remarkable  discovery  wan  made  by  Stokes,  whilst  engaged  in  pnr- 
suing  the  obHerratioDB  of  Sir  J.  Herschel  upon  the  efl^ct  of  tight 
upon  an  acid  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine.  This  liquid  is  colour- 
less  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  but  if  placed  in  a  glass  aud. 
looked  at  firom  above,  it  exhibits,  when  exposed  to  direct  light,  a 
beautifiil  and  intense  blue  upon  its  &ont  surface ;  but  the  light  which 
has  passed  through  one  vessel  containing  the  sulphate  exhibits  no 
such  appearance  on  the  front  face  of  a  second  vessel  of  the  liquid 
which  is  similarly  exposed  to  it.  Now,  the  rays  which  prodace 
this  beautiful  blue  colour  are  not  the  ordinary  blue  rays,  but  have 
been  found  to  be  those  of  the  most  re&ang^hle  portion  of  the 
spectrum,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  are  not  percep- 
tible to  the  eye,  but  which  are  remarkable  for  their  powerful  chemi- 
cal action,  and  which  show  their  presence  by  their  chemical  effecfe 
upon  a  surface  coated  with  chloride  of  silver,  or  with  some  other 
photographic  preparation. 

Stokes  (Phit,  Trans.,  1852,  p.  468)  found  that  if  a  tube  filled 
with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  were  placed  successively  in 
each  of  the  colours  of  the  prismatic  spectrum,  '  throughout  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  visible  spectrum  the  light  passed  through  the 
fluid  as  it  would  have  done  through  so  much  nater,  but  on  arriving 
nearly  at  the  violet  extremity,  a  ghostlike  gleam  of  pale  blue  light 
shot  right  acrosd  the  tube.  On  continuing  to  move  the  tube,  the 
blue  light  at  first  increased  in  intensity,  and  afterwards  gradually 
died  away.  It  did  not,  however,  cease  to  appear  until  the  tube 
had  been  moved  far  beyond  the  violet  extremity  of  the  spectruia 
visible  on  a  screen.'  On  examining  by  a  second  prism  the  dis- 
persed light  thus  obtained,  it  was  found  that  it  contained  rajs 
extending  over  a  considerable  range  of  refrangibility  within  the 
limits  of  the  visible  spectrum ;  but  the  least  refrangible  rays,  or 
those  of  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  were  wanting. 

This  power  of  changing  the  refrangibility  is  by  no  means  un- 
common, especially  amongst  organic  substances,  most  of  which  show 
it  in  a  degree  more  or  less  marked.  The  change  is  not  confined  to 
the  invisible  rays,  but  extends  also  to  those  akeady  visible,the  more 
refrangible  being  generally  the  most  affected,  but  it  ia  not  limited 
to  this  portion  of  the  spectrum,  for  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
chlorophyll  the  effect  is  seen  to  commence  in  the  red  rays.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  remarked,  that  as  yet,  in  every  instance,  the  altered 
ray  gives  rise  to  others  which  are  less  refrangible.  The  change  is 
never  to  rays  of  greater  re&angihility. 

Amongst  the  bodies  in  which  this  phenomenon  is  most  strikingly 
exhibited,  may  he  mentioned,  decoction  of  the  hark  of  the  horse- 
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chestnut  (which  cootaiaa  the  vegetable  principle  termed  erculin), 
an  alcoholic  tincture  of  the  green  colouring  matter  of  leav^, 
tincture  of  the  seeds  of  stramonium,  and  tincture  of  turmeric.  Many 
of  these  subatances,  when  spread  upon  paper,  form  surfaces  which, 
if  used  as  a  screen  for  receiving  the  solar  spectrum,  exhibit  a  pro- 
longation  of  the  more  refrangible  end  far  beyond  the  violet  and 
lavender  rays  which  are  visible  on  ordinary  white  paper ;  aud  with 
dne  precaution  (889)  the  died  Hues  of  this  prolongation  may  be 
distinctly  seen.  A  slip  of  ivory  makes  a  very  good  screen  for 
this  purpose.  Glass,  coloured  yellow  with  oxide  of  uranium, 
also  exhibits  these  phenomena  in  a  very  striking  and  beautiful 
form. 

The  light  of  many  artificial  flames  which  are  of  feeble  illumi- 
nating power  often  containa  beams  fitted  to  exhibit  this  kind  of 
reduction  in  refrangibility  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The  flame  of 
a  common  spirit  lamp,  and  that  of  burning  sulphur,  are  especially 
remarkable.  A  weak  infusion  of  horse-chestnut  bark  poured  into 
a  tall  jar  of  water,  exhibits,  if  illuminated  by  sulphur  when 
burning  in  oxygen,  beautiful  waves  of  phosphorescent  light  as 
the  two  liquids  mingle,  owing  to  the  dispersion  of  the  light  rendered 
visible  by  the  esculin  in  solution.  In  the  same  way,  characters 
traced  with  tincture  of  stramonium  on  white  paper,  and  nearly 
invisible  in  daylight,  when  exposed  to  the  light  of  burning  sulphur, 
appear  distinctly  upon  the  paper  in  lines  of  a  pale  blue  phos- 
phorescent light. 

The  appearance  produced  by  this  change  in  the  refrangibility 
of  light  is  termed  fiuorescence,  and  bodies  which  have  the  power 
of  effecting  it  are  spoken  of  as  fiuorescent  substances.  If  the 
incident  light  be  polarized  (1 13  et  teq),  the  dispersed  light  of  the 
fluorescent  body  is  found  to  have  entirely  lost  the  polarized  con- 
dition. Hence  it  seems  to  be  almost  certain  that  the  rays  which 
produce  fluorescence  are  first  absorbed  and  then  re-radiated,  but  in 
a  condition  of  lower  refrangibility. 

When  the  fluorescent  property  of  a  body  is  but  feeble,  Stokes 
directs  the  following  means  to  be  used  for  its  detection: — Place  over 
an  aperture  in  the  shutter  of  a  darkened  room  a  transparent  body, 
which  transmits  only  feebly  luminous  rays  and  raya  of  high  refran- 
gibility, and  select  a  second  medium  which  absorbs  as  completely  as 
possible  the  rays  transmitted  by  the  first,  whilst  it  transmits  those 
raya  which  are  absorbed  by  the  first.  If  these  media  be  well 
chosen,  no  light  will  traverae  the  second  screen.  Now,  interpose 
between  the  two  screens,  the  object,  the  fluorescence  of  which  is  to 
be  determined ;  as  soon  as  this  ia  done,  the  object  will  appear  to  ba 
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more  or  lesa  luminous,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  it  [ 
tliQ  property  in  question. 

These  highly  reirangible  rays  do  not  paaa  readily  throngb 
glass.  By  employing  a  prism  of  quartz  and  lenses  of  the  same 
material,  rays  have  been  found,  in  the  examination  of  lights  from 
difTerent  sources,  which  extend  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  solar 
spectrum.  The  invisible  rays  in  the  solar  spectrum,  for  example^ 
extend  beyond  the  violet  extremity  of  the  spectrum  for  a  distance 
about  equal  in  length  to  that  of  the  luminous  portion ;  but  in  the 
electric  light  obtained  by  the  ignition  of  charcoal  points,  the 
invisible  spectrum  can  be  traced  nearly  six  times  as  far.  By  inter- 
posing a  coloured  absorbent  medium,  such  as  chlorous  acid  gae,  in 
the  track  of  the  beam  before  it  is  transmitted  through  the  prism, 
fixed  dark  lines  can  be  traced  at  different  points  through  this 
greatly  elongated  spectrara. 

{105)  Prismatic  analysis  of  the  solar  beam,  however,  discloses 
to  us  other  phenomena  besides  the  separation  of  light  into  portions 
of  different  colours.  The  radiations  from  the  sim  contain  not  ouly 
luminiferous  rays,  hut  they  are  accompanied  by  a  large  amount  of 
heat,  and  these  rays  of  heat  are  susceptible  of  refiraction,  like  those 
of  light ;  though  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  less  refrangible  than 
the  rays  of  light,  the  calorific  or  heating  rays  are  most  abundant 
near  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum ;  and  a  lai^  proportion  of  the 
rays  of  heat  are  less  refrangible  than  any  of  the  rays  of  light,  and 
tall  in  the  dark  space  beyond  the  red.  Besides  the  rays  of  heat 
and  light,  the  spectrum  contiuns  rays  which  exert  a  powerful 
chemical  effect  on  growing  plants,  and  on  many  metallic  and 
other  compounds ;  these  occur  in  greatest  abnudance  in  the  more 
refirangible  portions  in  and  beyond  the  blue  and  violet  rays. 

The  complex  nature  of  the  solar  spectrum  may  be  further 
illustrated  by  its  action  upon  phosphorescent  bodies. 

(106)  Phoaphorogenic  Rays. — A  certain  number  of  bodies  are 
known  which,  although  they  do  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
emit  light  in  the  dark,  yet,  after  exposure  to  the  solar  ray,  continue, 
without  undergoing  any  perceptible  chemical  change,  to  be  faintly 
luminous,  after  having  been  removed  to  a  darkened  room,  for  an 
interval  varying  from  a  minnte  fraction  of  a  second  to  seyeral 
hours.  Amongst  these  substances  Canton's  phosphorus,  or  sid- 
phide  of  calcium,  Baldvnn's  phosphorus,  or  fused  nitrate  of  lime, 
and  Bologna  stone,  which  is  a  sulphide  of  barium,  have  been  long 
known  ;  but  the  researches  of  E.  Becquerel  {Ann.  de  Chinue,  III. 
Iv.  5,  and  Ivii.  40}  have  shown  that  this  property  is  iar  more 
common  than  is  usually  supposed,  though  the  duration  of  the 
phosphorescent  effect  is  often  extremely  brief.     Sulphide  of  stron- 
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tiam,  and  certain  Tarieties  of  diamond,  and  of  fluor  spar  show  it 
**rongly;  alumina  also  exhibits  it  powerftilly,  though  but  for  a 
abort  time,  and  it  is  equally  marked  whether  the  alumina  be 
ciyBtatlized,  as  in  ruby  and  sapphire,  or  amorphous,  as  when 
recently  precipitated.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  silica  does  not 
exhibit  this  property  in  any  of  its  forma  j  but  the  salts  of  the 
alkalies,  and  of  the  alkaline  earths,  generally,  show  it  strongly ; 
most  other  transparent  objects,  particularly  those  of  oi^anic  origin, 
Boch  as  sugar,  tartaric  acid,  and  quinine,  likewise  possess  the 
power,  though  in  a  much  more  feeble  d^pree.  Bodies  of  dark  colour, 
aad  the  metak,  generally,  do  not  show  it. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  all  phosphorescent  aolids  lose  the 
power  of  emitting  light  when  they  are  brought  into  solution.  In- 
deed,  the  liquid  form  seems  to  be  unfavourable  to  its  display ;  for 
solid  bodies,  snch  as  hydrate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  uranium, 
which  melt  at  a  moderate  heat,  lose  the  property  whilst  fused,  but 
recover  it  again  immediately  that  they  become  solid. 

Some  gases,  and  more  particularly  oxygen,  when  enclosed  in 
glass  tubes  and  subjected  to  the  transmission  of  electric  sparks, 
exhibit  a  phosphorescence  which  lasts  for  a  few  seconds.  Faraday 
ascribes  the  luminous  trail,  which  is  sometimes  observed  upon 
a  cloud  after  the  passage  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  to  a  brief  phos- 
phorescence of  the  portion  of  the  atmosphere  which  the  flash  has 
traversed. 

Some  of  the  phenomena  of  phosphorescence  may  be  observed 
by  selecting  one  of  those  phosphori  which  ret^ns  its  luminosity  for 
some  time,  such  as  sulphide  of  calcium,  and  after  it  has  ceased  to 
emit  light  in  the  dark,  sprinkling  it  in  powder,  over  a  piece  of 
paper,  in  a  darkened  room,  and  submitting  it  to  the  action  of  the 
solar  spectrum ;  phosphorescence  will  be  produced  in  it,  but  by 
the  more  refrangible 'rays  only.  There  are  two  maxima  of  illu- 
mination, one  of  which  is  within  the  blue  and  violet  portion  of 
the  spectrum;  the  other  is  beyond  the  termination  of  the  violet. 
In  fig.  73,  the  stripe  i  represents  the  diffusion  of  light  in  the  solar 

Fio.  73. 


spectrum,  whilst  2  gives  the  points  of  maximum  phosphorescence 
on  the  sulphide  of  calcium  corresponding  to  the  luminous  spectrum. 
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The  flash  of  an  electric  spark,  made  to  pass  so  that  its  light 
shall  fall  upon  a  piece  of  paper  thus  prepared,  is  sufficient  to 
render  phosphorescent  the  whole  exposed  surface  of  the  sulphide. 
If,  however,  the  paper  be  partially  covered  by  a  plate  of  even  the 
most  transparent  glass,  the  screened  portion  will  not  exhibit  any 
phosphorescence.  A  screen  of  rock  crystal,  however,  produces  no 
such  absorbent  eflect,  all  the  portions  of  the  prepared  surface  being 
in  this  latter  case  equally  lumiaous.  The  light  emitted  from 
charcoal  points  ignited  by  a  voltaic  current,  if  it  be  only  instan- 
taneous in  duration,  is  equally  unable  to  penetrate  glass  so  as  to 
produce  pbosphoresceoce,  although  it  traverses  rock  crystal  readily. 
The  solar  rays,  however,  traverse  either  medium  equally,  without 
loss  of  photpharogenic  power.  A  long  continued  voltaic  light  pro- 
duces a  similar  result.  Glass  is  only  lees  perfectly  permeable 
than  rock  crystal  to  the  phosphorogenio  rays  that  accompany  the 
luminous  ones. — (E.  Becquerel,  Ann.  de  Chimie,  HI.  it.  314.) 

An  ingenious  instrument  has  been  devised  by  E.  Becquerel  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  phosphorescence  of  very  brief  duration. 
One  of  the  forms  of  this  phosphoroscope,aa  he  terms  it,  is  represented 
both  in  section  and  in  plan  in  fig.  74,  1  and  2.     It  consists  of  a 

Fig,  74. 
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dircular  box,  a  B,.of  about  sis  itches  in  diameter,  upon  the  centre 
of  the  floor  of  which  the  object  to  be  tested,  p,  is  placed ;  this  box 
is  provided  with  a  fixed  lid,  a  i,  in  which  are  two  apertures,  m,  n, 
near  the  circumference,  and  on  opposite  sides,  as  shown  in  the 
plan,  2. 

In  order  to  use  the  instrument,  it  is  placed  in  the  shutter,  w  w, 
of  a  darkened  room,  so  that  one  half  of  the  box  shall  be  within  the 
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chamber,  and  the  other  half  shall  project  outside  it.  Under  these 
circumstaDCes,  a  beam  of  light,  l,  may  enter  the  box  at  m,  and  can 
be  concentrated,  if  necessary;  by  a  lens,  upon  the  object,  p,  the 
phosphorescence  of  which  is  to  be  tried.  An  observer,  stationed 
vithin  the  dark  room  at  o,  vould  see  this  object  through  the  second 
aperture,  n.  Beneath  this  fised  lid,  however,  is  placed  a  second 
moveable  cover,  which  by  means  of  wheel-work  can  be  made  to 
rotate  rapidly  in  a  plane  parallel  to  that  of  the  fixed  lid.  In  this 
revolving  cover  are  three  openings,  i,  a,  3,  shown  in  the  plan. 
These  correspond  in  size  to  the  fixed  apertures,  m,  n,  but  are  situated 
at  angular  distances  of  1 20"  from  each  other :  so  that,  whenever 
light  is  entering  by  the  outer  aperture,  tn,  in  the  fixed  lid,  the 
inner  aperture,  n,  is  closed  j  and  whenever  the  object  of  which  the 
phosphorescence  is  to  be  tested  is  exposed  to  the  observer,  no  light 
&om  without  can  reach  it.  Now,  if  the  object  be  visible  to  the 
observer  at  o,  whilst  the  disk  is  in  rotation,  it  can  only  become  so 
by  a  phosphorescent  action :  and,  by  varying  the  rate  of  rotation, 
the  interval  between  the  action  of  the  light  on  the  sensitive  sur^ice, 
and  the  exposure  of  the  object  to  the  eye  of  the  observer,  can  be 
made  to  vary  from  a  period  as  short  as  the  -rh-th  of  a  second  to 
any  greater  intervaL  Other  and  still  more  sensitive  forms  of  the 
instrument  have  been  employed ;  but  for  a  description  of  these 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  original  memoirs  above  cited. 

The  colour  of  the  light  emitted  by  these  phosphor!  is  peculiar 
to  each  substance,  and  seldom  corresponds  to  that  of  the  incident 
ray,  it  is  generally  of  a  lower  degree  of  refrangibility,  never  of 
higher  refrangibility :  for  instance,  the  sulphide  of  barium  emits  a 
yellow  light,  though  excited  by  the  violet  and  extra-violet  rays ; 
iad  the  sulphide  of  calcium,  which  in  different  specimens  emits  an 
orange,  a  green,  or  a  blue  phosphorescence,  is  in  all  cases  excited 
by  the  more  refrangible  portion  of  the  spectrum  beyond  the  line  o. 

The  cause  of  the  variation  in  tint  of  the  phosphorescence  pro- 
duced by  different  specimens  of  the  same  substance,  has  been  mi- 
nutely examined  by  Becquerel;  and  he  attributes  it  to  molecular,  and 
not  to  chemical  differences  in  the  phoaphori,  the  results  being  in- 
ffueuced  by  the  temperature  at  which  the  phosphorescent  body  was 
prepared,  and  the  crystalline  struc  -ore  and  greater  or  less  compact- 
ness  of  the  material  {e.g.  sulphate  or  carbonate  of  lime)  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  the  phosphor!.  A  phosphorescent  body,  which 
has  been  fused,  and  allowed  to  solidify  again,  often,  when  placed  in 
the  phosphoroscope,  emits  light  of  a  tint  difierent  from  that  which  it 
exhibited  before  it  had  undei^ne  fusion ;  thus  plates  of  crystallized 
boracic  acid  furnish  a  greenish-blue  light,  but  after  the  acid  has 
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been  fused  the  pboapfaorescence  is  yellow.  Loaf-Biigar  emits  a' 
pale  greeniah  light,  but  after  fusion,  oq  agaio  exposing  it  in  the 
phosphoroscope,  it  gives  off  a  tnnch  more  intense  yellowish  light. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  in  many  cases,  the  less  refrangible 
rays  of  the  spectrum  actually  destroy  the  phosphorescence  produced 
by  the  more  refrangible  rays. 

Where  the  phosphorescence  has  a  considerable  duration,  it  is 
found  that  elevation  of  temperature  heightens  the  luminosity,  but 
shortens  the  duration  of  the  phosphorescence.  The  effect  of  heat 
upon  the  sulphide  of  strontium,  when  prepared  with  due  precautious, 
is  very  remarkable.  Certain  specimens  of  it  at  o°  F,  emit  a  very 
beautiful  violet  phosphorescence;  by  raising  the  temperature  to 
160°,  the  light  emitted  has  a  greenish  hue,  and  if  the  tube  which 
contains  the  sulphide  be  heated  to  about  400°,  the  light  becomes  of 
an  orange  yellow. 

Becquerel  is  of  opiuion  that  the  phenomena  of  phosphorescence 
aad  those  of  fluorescence  have  a  common  origin — many  phospho- 
rescent bodies,  such  as  nitrate  of  uranium,  eacnlin,  and  sulphate  of 
quinine,  emitting  light  of  the  same  tint  as  that  which  they  display 
when  fluorescent.  This  point,  however,  requires  further  investiga- 
tion,  since  many  bodies  which  are  highly  phosphorescent  show  no 
sigDs  of  fluorescence,  and  the  range  (^  colour  ia  the  light  emitted 
by  phosphorescent  bodies  is  smaUer  than  in  the  same  bodies  wheb 
they  become  flooreacent, 

(107)  VehcUy  of  lAgM. — It  is  certain  that  light  is  the  result 
of  a  series  of  progressive  actions,  since  it  requires  time  for  its  pro- 
pagation. Astronomers  have  ascertained  from  obaen-ations  on  the 
eclipses  or  oceultatiora  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  the  periods  of 
which  are  accurately  known,  that  wheo  the  earth,  as  represented  at 
F,  fig.  75,  is  situated  at 
Fie.  75.  its  greatest  distance 
■ — _^         from    that    planet,     T, 

«f;-''               .-'""^       ~-,  ''   these    occultations   ap- 

©1             BO        Cs)        toi"  ;  ^  L    ^ 

•v.,  ^-~ _r_— -'  ,''    pear  to  occur  about    a 

~~~""~— -"""'  quarter  of  an  hour  later 

than  they  do  when  near- 
est to  it,  as  at  e;  consequeutly,  between  15  and  16  minutes  are 
required  by  light  in  traversing  the  width  of  the  earth's  orbit,  a 
apace  of  about  1 90,000,000  miles.  Light  would  therefore  describe 
a  space  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  earth  in  about  the 
eighth  part  of  a  second  of  time. 

The  velocity  of  light,  however,  appears  to  vary  with  the 
medium  through  which  it  passes  j  in  a  denser  medium  its  velocity 
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is  retarded,  bvt  in  a  mediitin  of  aoiform  density,  if  it  travel  in  a 
uniform  directioD,  its  velocity  is  also  nntform.  It  may  be  shown 
mathematically  that  if  the  hypothesis  of  emission  be  correct,  the 
velocity  must  be  quickened  in  a  denser  medium,  vhilst  on  the 
ondulatory  theory  it  should  be  retarded ;  the  decision  of  this  qneB> 
tion,  therefore,  ^ords  an  experimentum  cruets  between  thd  two 
theories. 

Foucault  (^nn.  de  C/dnue,  III.  xli.  129)  and  Fizeau  have,  in> 
dependently  of  each  other,  by  a  beautiful  application  of  the  re- 
volving mirror,  first  nsed  by  Wheatstone,  succeeded  in  solving  this 
important  question ;  by  direct  measurement  they  find  that  light  is 
retarded  in  the  denser  medium ;  the  relative  velocity  being  in- 
versely  as  the  refiracting  indices  of  the  media  compared.  Conse- 
quently the  theory  of  emisnon  cannot  be  longer  maintained, 

(108)  The  undulatory  hypothesis  accounts  for  differences  in  the 
intensity  of  the  light  r  s,  fig.  76,  by 

differences  in   the  amplitude  or  ex-  ^•<'- 1^- 

cursion,  a  b,  of  the  undulation ;  and 
for  the  phenomena  of  colour  by  dif-  ^ 
ferences  in  the  length,  a  c,  and  in  the 
frequency  of  the  imdulations;  just 
as  in  the  pbenomena  of  sound,  the  pitch  of  the  note  is  proved 
to  depead  upon  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  time :  but 
the  extent  through  which  the  ear  appreciates  proportionate  dif- 
ferences of  rapidity  in  the  undulations  which  produce  sound,  is 
much  greater  than  that  which  the  eye  can  estimate  in  the  case 
of  light.  Most  persona  can  perceive  musical  sounds  in  which 
all  possible  variety  exists  between  16  and  2048  vibrations  in  a 
secon^  i.  e,,  including  a  range  of  eight  octaves,  in  the  highest  of 
which  the  vibrations  are  128  times  more  numerous  than  in  the 
lowest.  "With  light  the  range  is  much  more  limited,  and  extends 
not  quite  so  far  as  from  I'oo  to  vj^.  The  average  length  of  a 
wave  of  white  light  is  ^-^i-^  of  an  inch ;  bnt  the  length  of  the 
wave,  as  well  as  its  frequency,  differs  in  the  different  colours  j  in 
red  light  it  is  longer,  being  about  xt^dtt  of  an  inch,  while  in  violet 
it  is  only  tttJtt'  The  number  of  vibrations  is  estimated  at  five 
hundred  million  millions  per  second  (500,000000,000000)  in  white 
light ;  in  red  light  at  482,000000,000000 ;  and  in  violet  light  at 
as  much  as  707,000000,000000. 

Interference. 

(109)  One  of  the  simplest,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
beautiful  proofs  of  the  analogy  in  the  mechanism  by  which  sound 
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asd  light  are  prodaced,  is  exhibited  in  the  phenomena  included 
under  the  term  interference. 

It  is  Tell  known  that  when  two  stretched  etrings,  not  qnite  in 
unison  with  each  other,  are  struck  simultaneously,  each  gives  its 
own  note,  and  the  campomid  sotuid  produced,  instead  of  dying  ■ 
away  gradually  and  uniformly,  is  subject  to  a  succession  of  altem&te 
maxima  and  minima  of  intensity ;  the  sound  alternately  dies  away 
and  revives  several  times  in  succession  before  it  becomes  finally 
inaudihle ;  it  thus  produces  what  are  termed  beats  in  the  notes. 
These  beats  are  due  to  the  interference  with  each  other  of  the 
vibrati<ms  iroiu  the  two  strings.  As  one  string  is  vibrating  a  little 
faster  than  the  other,  it  must  happen  that  the  direction  of  the 
vibrations  in  the  two  strings  at  certain  moments  must  coincide  : 
at  this  point  we  have  the  maximum  of  sound ;  the  periods  of  vibra- 
tion will  then  gradually  recede,  aud  ultimately  oppose  each  other, 
and  produce  a  momentary  silence. 

Again,  when  two  equal  impulses  are  given  at  a  little  distance 
from  each  other  upon  the  surface  of  a  still  sheet  of  water,  each 
becomes  the  centre  of  a  system  of  waves,  which  ultimately  cross 
each  other,  and  alternately  increase  and  diminish  the  effect  of  each 
other.     For  example :  if  in 

''■ fig  77  the  concentric  circles 

represent  two  equal  systems 
of  waves  in  water,  setting 
:  simultaneously,  they  will 
1  intersect  each  other;  the 
length  of  the  wave  in  each 
'  system  is  the  same :  where 
the  crests  of  the  waves  coin- 
cdde,  the  elevation  will  be 
doubled ;  but  where  the 
crest  of  one  wave  coincides 
with  the  depression  of  the  other,  the  water  will  retain  its  level  sur- 
face. These  points  will  occur  in  regular  succession,  and  form  '  lines 
of  double  disturbance  and  no  disturbance.'  The  lines  of  double  dis- 
turbance, indicated  in  the  diagram  by  the  points  where  the  circles 
touch  or  cut  each  other,  occur  at  distances  which  differ  by  the  entire 
width  of  one  or  more  waves,  or  by  an  even  number  of  half  waves. 
The  intermediate  points,  or  points  of  no  disturbance,  are  situated  at 
distances  from  the  centres  differing  by  an  odd  number  of  half  waves; 
the  first  will  occur  at  the  distance  of  half  a  wave ;  the  second  at  a 
ware  and  a  half;  the  third  at  two  waves  and  a  half,  and  so  on.    Now 
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these  phenomena  of  nDdnlation  in  air  and  in  water  have  an  exact 
counterpart  in  the  caee  of  light. 

If  a  beam  of  light  of  a  single  colour  be  admitted  into  a  darkened 
room  by  two  small  apertures  in  a  thin  sheet  of  metal,  such  as  pin- 
holes, placed  very  near  each  other,  and  the  light  which  enters  be 
allowed  to  fall  upon  a  screeo  just  beyond  the  point  where  the  outer- 
most rays  of  the  two  cones  intersect  each  other,  a  spot  of  increased 
brightness  is  seen  where  the  screen  is  intersected  by  a  line  at  right 
angles  to  it,  and  which  also  bisects  at  light  angles  the  liue  joining 
the  two  pin-holes ;  on  either  side  of  this  bright  spot  will  be  a 
series  of  bands,  alternately  dark  and  bright,  although  the  dark  bands 
as  well  as  the  bright  ones  are  receiving  the  rays  from  both  aper- 
tures. The  addition  of  light  to  light  has  here  produced  darkness. 
Let  o,  Q,  fig.  78,  represent  the  two 
pin-holes,  and  a  b  c  d,  a  section  of  j-io.  78, 

the  screen ;  let  f  a  bisect  the  dis- 
tance between  the  apertures  at  right  1 
angles,  and  fall  vertically  on  the  ' 
screen.  If  the  spots  a,  b,  c,  d,  each 
represent  the  centre  of  a  bright  band, 
OA,QA,wiIIbeformedofraysthepaths 
of  which  are  equal ;  o  B,  q  B,  will  differ  by  the  length  of  one  wave ; 
o  c,  Q  c,  by  two  waves ;  o  d,  q  o,  by  three  waves :  and  the  black 
bands  between  the  bright  ones  will  be  formed  by  the  interfering 
of  rays,  the  paths  of  which  differ  in  length  successively  by  half  a 
wave,  a  wave  and  a  half,  two  waves  and  a  half,  &c. — (Lloyd's  Lec- 
iwes  on  the  Wave  Theory  of  Light.) 

The  length  of  the  paths  traversed  by  the  rays  from  each 
apertore  is  equal  in  the  central  spot  a,  and  the  intensity  of  the 
light  is  therefore  increased ;  but  since  the  path  of  the  rays  on  either 
side  of  this  becomes  more  or  less  oblique  by  regular  increase  or 
decrease,  the  lengths  of  those  paths  most  necessarily  be  gradually 
and  progressively  either  augmented  or  diminished ;  consequently 
the  number  of  undulations  in  each  will  be  proportionately  increased 
or  diminished.  When  the  lengths  of  the  paths  of  the  two  rays 
differ  by  entire  undulations,  a  bright  band  is  the  result ;  when  they 
differ  by  an  odd  number  of  half  undulations,  darkness  ensues. 
Now  as  the  inclination  is  progressive,  there  is  necessarily  a  pro- 
gressive passage  from  the  brightest  light  to  the  most  complete  dark- 
ness. By  intercepting  the  light  from  one  aperture,  all  the  dark 
bands  disappear.  The  measurement  of  the  breadth  of  one  of 
these  bands  affords  one  means  of  determining  the  length  ot  a 

D.q,t,:scbyG0C>^lc 
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wave  of  light  of  that  particular  colour,  if  the  length  of  a  p  be 
KDOWD.  Further,  since  the  length  of  a  wave  of  light  diders  in 
lights  of  different  colour  and  refrangibility,  being  longest  in  the  red 
or  least  refrangible,  and  shortest  in  the  violet  dr  most  refrangible 
ones,  the  colonred  bands  are  broadest  in  the  red  and  narrowest  in 
the  violet ;  and  if  the  experiment  illustrated  by  fig.  78  be  perfonned 
with  while  light  instead  of  with  monochromatic  light,  the  overlap- 
ping of  the  bands  of  the  different  colours  will  produce  a  succession 
of  iridescent  or  coloured  bands,  instead  of  mere  alternations  of  light 
and  darkness. 

The  phenomenon  of  interference  is  one  of  the  most  funda< 
mental  properties  of  light :  it,  indeed,  takes  place  with  common  light 
under  all  circumstances;  bat  the  disturbing  causes  in  ordinary 
cases  exactly  compensate  each  other,  and  it  is  only  by  intercepting 
part  of  a  pencil  of  rays,  so  as  to  remove  one  half  of  the  compen- 
sating system,  that  the  disturbance  produced  by  the  remaining  half 
becomes  manifest,  as  in  the  experiments  just  described.  If  upon 
a  brilliant  plane  reflecting  surface,  such  as  a  polished  plate  of  steel, 
a  number  of  very  fine  lines  be  traced  at  equal  intervals,  so  that 
there  may  be  from  1000  to  30,000  per  inch,  a  surface  is  obtained 
which  reflects  a  multitude  of  diverging  cones  of  light,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absence  of  reflection  at  regular  intervals  correspond- 
ing to  the  grooves ;  these  cones  of  rays  interfere  at  their  edges 
without  compensation,  and  a  series  of  colours  of  the  most  brilliant 
tints  is  perceptible.  A  variety  of  natural  objects  owe  the  beau- 
tiful iridescent  play  of  colours  which  they  exhibit,  to  a  structure  of 
this  kind ;  as  is  shown  in  the  feathers  of  many  birds.  The  hues 
of  mother  of  pearl  and  other  shelly  structures  are  also  due  to  their 
mode  of  formation  in  successive  extremely  thin  laminae,  the  edges 
of  which  form  a  series  of  grooves  upon  their  surfaces,  and  thus  pro- 
duce the  phenomenon ;  impressions  of  these  grooves  may  often  be 
taken  in  sealing-wax  or  in  fusible  metal,  and  the  same  play  cif 
colours  is  then  obtained  in  the  impressions. 

(j  10)  Colours  of  Thin  Plales. — A  different  set  of  colours,  also 
dependent  for  their  origin  upon  interference,  are  those  termed  the 
colours  of  Ihia  plates.  By  dipping  the  mouth  of  a  wine  glass  into 
a  solution  of  soap  in  water,  or  what  is  still  better,  into  gum-water, 
a  bubble  may  be  formed  across  it ;  if  the  glass  be  laid  upon  its 
side,  the  film  becomes  gradually  thinner  and  thinner  from  the 
action  of  gravity,  and,  if  viewed  by  reflected  light,  a  series  of  irides- 
cent tints  is  developed,  increasing  in  brilhancy  until  the  bubble 
becomes  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  tenuity ;  it  then  appears  to 
become  black  at  the  thinnest  point,  and  speedily  bursts.      These 
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colours  are  due  to  the  interference  of  a  part  of  the  light  which  is 
reflected  from  the  second  surface  of  the  film,  with  that  which  is 
reflected  from  the  first  surface.  Any  transparent  ohject,  such  as 
glass,  tbia  films  of  metallic  oiides,  mica,  &c.,  if  reduced  to 
lamin%  of  sufficient  thinness,  will  produce  the  same  effect.  The 
particular  colour  is  dependent  on  the  thickness  of  the  film.  In 
tempering  steel,  its  surface  becomes  covered  with  a  film  of  oxide, 
and  the  workmen  judge  of  the  heat  hy  the  colour  produced ;  the 
higher  the  temperature  which  is  applied,  the  thicker  does  the  film 
become. 

The  laws  which  regulate  this  phenomenon  were  traced  with 
great  success  by  Newton.     He  placed  a  convex  lens,  of  a  very  long 
radius  of  curvature,  upon  the  flat  surface  of  a  plano-convex  lens. 
Fig.  79  shows  a  section  of  both 
lenses,  the  curvature  of  which  I'lo- 19- 

is  much  exaggerated.     Around         ^ 
the  poiut  of  contact  the  rings   ffTT--T— ^^ 
developed   themselves   with    a    ^ — - — ^_^ 
black  spot  in  the  centre,  in  an 
order  dependent  upon  the  thickness  of  the  film  of  air  included 
between   the    two    plates    (fig.    80). 
Knowing  the  convexity  of  the  upper  Pig,  So. 

lens,  he  was  able  to  calculate  the 
thickness  of  the  film  required  to  pro- 
duce any  given  tint.  He  thus  found 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  thickness 
of  all  transparent  objects,  below  which 
they  cease  to  he  visible  in  reflected 
light,  and  another  thickness  above  ' 
this,  beyond  which  they  reflect  only 
white  light :  between  these  two  thick- 
nesses the  phenomena  which  we  are  now  considering  take  place. 
The  thickness  of  the  film  which  produces  any  given  coloiu*  varies 
with  the  nature  of  the  reflecting  plate,  being  in  l^e  inverse  ratio  of 
its  refractive  index.  At  and  below  the  thickness  of  a  a  <i  0  a o«  ^^  ^» 
inch  the  film  of  air  exhibits  a  black  spot  when  viewed  by  reflec- 
tion, and  above  looVtoTi  i*  reflects  white  light.  In  water  at  -fof  a 
millionth  of  an  inch  a  black  spot  is  formed ;  above  looVjnTr  the 
reflected  light  is  white.  Glass  produces  a  black  spot  at  all 
thicknesses  below  -j-u-a-i-u-o-b-  of  an  iiich,  and  reflects  white  light  at 
all  thicknesses  above  -rs-iroinm  of  3.n  inch. 

The  order  of  succession  of  the  colours  constitutes  what  is  termed 
Newton's  scale.     Sis  or  seven  series  of  coloured  bands  mjiy  thus  be 
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distinctly  toaced.  These  rings  when  produced  by  homogeDeons 
light  are  alternately  bright  and  black;  the  width  of  the  Hug 
ifl  dependent  npon  the  colour,  and  is  greatest  in  the  least  refran- 
gible light.  The  overlapping  of  the  narroir  rings  by  the  broader 
onea  in  the  mixed  light  of  day,  is  thus,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
coloured  bands  produced  by  interference,  the  cause  of  the  brilUant 
auccession  of  colours. 

A  similar,  but  fainter  series  of  colours,  may  be  seen  in  the 
light  tbat  is  transmitted  through  the  film,  but  the  tints  are  in  this 
case  complementary  to  those  of  the  reflected  rays.  By  increasing; 
the  obliquity  of  the  incident  rays,  the  breadth  of  the  rings  is 
increased  in  both  truismitted  and  reflected  light.  The  tints  of  the 
transmitted  rays  are  much  paler  than  those  seen  by  reflection ; 
they  are  produced  by  the  interfer«ice  of  a  portion  of  light  twice 
reflected  within  the  plate,  with  the  beam  directly  transmitted. 

In  fig.  8i,  1 R  represents  a  beam 
YiQ_  g(,  of  light  incident  upon  the  film,  shown 

in  magnified  section  at  f  f  ;  part  of 
the  light,  B  T,  is  reBected,  and  part, 
RST,  transmitted;  at  s,  the  second 
surface  of  the  film,  a  portion  of  the 
light  is  again  partially  reflected  to 
u ;  at  u  part  is  transmitted,  and  in- 
terferes with  the  reflected  portion, 
tr  z,  of  the  beam  k  c,  which  falls 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  film 
at  the  spot  where  s  v  emei^es.  Now, 
since  the  lengths  of  the  paths  of  the  rays,  i  r  s  c,  and  k  v  differ 
by  a  fraction  of  an  undulation,  owing  to  the  refraction  and 
reflection  of  the  portion  a  s  tj  within  the  film,  interference  between 
the  two  rays  is  the  result,  and  colours  are  produced  in  the  reflected 
beam ;  in  addition  to  this  action,  a  part,  v  v  w,  of  the  beam,  i  b, 
is  a  second  time  reflected,  and  passing  out  on  the  lower  surface 
of  the  film,  interferes  with  the  portion  of  k  u,  which  is  directly 
transmitted,  and  thus  the  colours  in  the  transmitted  light  are 
occasioned.  The  dotted  line,  v  z,  represents  the  track  which  is 
taken  by  the  portion  of  the  ray  kuv,  which  undergoes  reflection 
from  the  internal  lower  surface  of  the  film. 

Double  Refraction — Polarization. 
(lit)  Double  Refraction. — The  law  of  refraction  (97),  which 
is  true  for  water,  for  glass,  and  for  other  homogeneous  nncrystallized 
media,  does  not  extend  to  all  transparent  bodies.     In  all  trans- 
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parent  ciystals,  excepting  those  belonging  to  the  regular  system, 
the  re&acted  ray  is  subdivided  into  two  portions,  and  hence  such 
bodies  are  said  to  possess  the  property  of  double  rejraction. 

This  remarkable  action  upon  light  is  beat  exhibited  in  the  trans- 
parent crystallized  variety  of  carbonate  of 

lime,  known  as  Iceland  spar.    Place  upon  a 

dot,  d,  made  upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  a 

rhombohedron  of  Iceland  spar,  as  a  b,  fig. 

8  a,  and  look  down  upon  the  dot  through 

two  of  the  parallel  faces  of  the  rhomb  :  two 

images,  o,  e,  of  the  dot  will  be  seen  in- 
stead of  a  single  one ;  and  if  the  crystal  be 

turned  round    upon   the    paper,    keeping 

the  eye  steadily  fixed,  one  of  the  imi^es 

will    appear  to    rotate   round  the    other, 

which   preserves  its  fixed   position.     The  \ 

line  which  joins  the  two  images  of  the  dot 

is,  vinder  all  circumstances,  parallel  to  the 
diagonal,  a  b,  connecting  the  two  obtuse  angles  of  the  crystal : 
around  this  line  the  different  parts  of  the  crystal  are  symmetrically 
arranged.  Upon  varying  the  obliquity  of  the  incideut  ray  upon 
the  sdrface,  it  is  found  that  the  refiracted  ray  which  was  stationary 
during  the  movement  of  rotation,  preserves  the  constant  ratio  of 
the  sines,  and,  as  in  ordinary  cases  of  refraction,  falls  always  in 
the  plane  of  the  incident  ray ;  whilst  in  the  other  ray  the  ratio  of 
the  siues  varies  at  different  obliquities  of  the  incident  ray ;  and, 
excepting  in  two  positions  of  the  crystal,  this  refracted  ray  never 
occurs  in  the  plane  of  incideuce.  One  of  the  refracted  rays  follows 
nearly  the  usual  law  of  refraction,  aud  is  hence  termed  the  ordi- 
nary ray ;  while  the  other  follows  a  different  law,  and  is  called  the 
eMraordinary  ray.  There  is  one  remarkable  direction  in  the 
crystal,  in  which  this  splitting  of  the  ray  does  not  take  place, — a 
direction  parallel  to  the  line  which  connects  the  two  obtuse  angles 
of  the  rhombohedron ;  this  line  is  called  the  optic  axis  of  the 
crystal.  To  render  this  obvious,  a  slice  of  the  mineral  may  be  cut 
in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  optic  axis,  a  b, 
£g.  83  ;  it  will  be  found  on  looking  at  a  minute 
object  perpendicularly  through  such  a  plate,  that  a 
single  image  of  it  only  will  be  seen.  In  all  other  , 
positions,  a  double  image  will  be  visible.  The  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  images  increases  with  the  obliquity 
of  the  incident  light  to  the  optic  axis,  until  it  is  at 
right  angles  to  it,  when  it  attains  its  maximum.  The  _, 
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point  at  vhich  the  difference  between  the-  two  rays  attains  its 
maximum  is  selected  for  determining  the  index  of  refraction  for 
the  extraordinary  ray.  In  the  case  of  Iceland  spar,  the  extraor- 
dinary ray  is  refracted  less  powerfally  than  the  ordinary  ray  ;  Buch 
crystals  are  termed  negative  doubly  refracting  crystals.  Inntances, 
however,  are  not  wanting  in  which  the  extraordinary  ray  under- 
goes the  greater  refraction  of  the  two,  as  in  quartz  and  ice.  Such 
crystals  are  said  to  be  poiitive  or  attractive. 

Both  rays,  if  they  emer^  from  a  surface  pnndlel  to  the  one  at 
which  the  incident  ray  entered,  are  parallel  to  each  other ;  but 
if  the  surface  he  inclined,  both  rays  proceed  with  increasing  diver- 
gence, each  exhibiting  the  colours  of  the  prismatic  spectrum.  In 
all  cases,  the  thicker  ^e  crystal  the  greater  is  the  aeparatiou  of 
the  two  images. 

(i  12)  Crystallized  substances  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
according  to  their  action  upon  light ;  and  their  optical  properties 
are  intimately  related  to  their  crystalline  form.     Thus  we  have  :— 

I.  Singly  refracting  crystals :— These  all  belong  to  the  regular 


2.  Doubly  refracting  crystals : — These  may  be  further  divided 
into  two  sub-classes,  a.  The  first  sub-class,  like  Iceland  spar, 
presents  only  one  optic  axis  in  which  no  double  refraction  occurs, 
and  it  includes  all  crystals  of  the  rhombohedral  and  pyramidal  sys- 
tems ;  such  crystals  are  termed  umaxal.  6.  The  second,  of  which 
aragonite  and  nitre  are  examples,  comprises  all  crystals  of  the  three 
remaining  systems, — namely,  the  prismatic,  the  oblique,  and  tie 
doubly  oblique  systems :  they  have  two  optic  axes,  which,  however, 
do  not  coincide  with  any  of  the  crystalline  axes,  but  occur  in  resultant 
directions  between  them.     Such  crystals  are  said  to  be  biaxal. 

In  biaxal  crystals,  both  the  doubly  refracted  rays  obey  extraor- 
dinary laws  of  refraction, 

(113)  Polarization, — Light  that  has  been  transmitted  through 
a  doubly  refracting  prism,  has  undergone  a  remarkable  modifica- 
tion.    If  received  upon  a  second  crystal  of  Iceland  spar  of  equal  - 
thickness,  placed  in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  first  (fig.  84, 1), 
Fio.  84. 
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botli  rays  paas  throi^}i  it  unchanged,  except  that  they  are  separated 
further  from  each  other  in  proportioD  ta  the  thickness  of  the  crystal, 
but  the  extraordinary  ray  will  still  be  refracted  extraordinarily,  and 
the  ordinary  ray  ordinarily;  the  principal  sections*  of  the  two 
crystals  are  parallel.  On  catieing  the  aecond  plate  to  describe  a 
quarter  of  a  revolution,  so  that  the  principal  sections  shall  be  at 
right  angles,  as  shown  at  2,  still  but  two  images  will  be  seen ;  bnt 
noWj  the  ordinary  ray  is  refiracted  extraordinarily,  the  extraordinary 
ray  is  re&acted  ordinarily.  When  the  second  crystal  describes 
another  quarter  of  a  revolution  as  at  3,  only  one  image  is  visible, 
the  rays  separated  by  the  first  are  reunited  by  the  second ;  in  all 
other  intermediate  positions,  each  ray  is  doubly  refracted,  and  four 
images  become  visible :  the  iutensity  of  the  images  taken  together 
is  constant,  one  pair  fading  as  the  other  increases  in  brightnessj  and 
vice  versd.  Each  ray,  therefore,  on  emerging  from  a  crystal  of 
oalcareous  spar,  has  acquired  new  properties ;  it  is  no  longer  subject 
to  further  subdivision  by  a  second  crystal  when  placed  in  particular 
positions.  The  rays  in  fact  appear  to  have  acquired  sides,  and  to 
have  new  relations  to  certain  planes  within  the  crystal ;  such  rays 
are  said  to  be  polarized. 

_  Many  crystals  when  cut  into  plates  parallel  with  their  axis, 
allow  light  to  paos  through  them,  which  on  emei^ng  is  found  to 
be  similarly  affected;  some  ki^ds  of  tourmaline  exhibit  this  phe- 
nomenon in  a  very  marked  manner.  Touitaallne  is  a  doubly  refract- 
ing prismatic  crystal,  through  which  the  extraordinary  ray  alqne 
passes,  the  ordiuary  my  being  absorbed.  If  a  plate  of  this  mineral, 
cut  from  a  brown  or  green  spedmen,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
prism,  a  a,  (fig.  85,  i),  be  placed  between  the  eye  and  the  candle,  a 
considerable  portion  of  light  will  traverse  the  plate,  and  the  amount 
of  Ught  vrill  be  in  no  way  affected 
on  turning  the  plate  round  in  its  Fio-  85. 

own  plane ;  but  if  light  which  has  i  ' 

been  thus  transmitted  through  one 
'  plate  of  this  mineral,  be  allowed 
to  £lI1  npon  a  second  similar 
plate,  it  will  traverse  this  without 
interruption  only  when  the  axes 
of  the  two  plates  are  parallel  (fig. 
85,  1) ;  but  it  will  be  completely 
interrupted  where  the  plates  over- 


*  Id  nniaxal  crTstsIs  a  principal  *eetion  ie,  in  optical  loDgnoee,  a  plane 
which  paaaea  paT&llel  to  the  optdc  axia,  and  perpendicular  to  anj  face  of  the 
orjstal,  natural  or  artificial,  upon  which  the  light  is  incident 
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lap,  vIlcq  the  second  plate  is  made  to  describe  a  quarter  of  a  rota- 
tion in  its  own  plane,  2  ;  the  axes  of  the  two  plates  are  then  at 
right  angles  to  each  other :  in  all  intermediate  positions,  light  will 
be  transmitted  with  ^ater  or  vith  less  intensity,  according  as  the 
axes  are  more  nearly  parallel,  or  perpendicular  to  each  other. 

If  the  two  peacilfi  emerging  from  a  rhomb  of  Iceland  spar  be 
examined  by  means  of  a  plate  of  tourmaline,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  ordinary  image  is  most  intense  when  the  axis  of  the  tourma- 
line is  at  right  angles  to  the  principal  section  of  the  rhombohedroB, 
and  that  it  is  extinguished  when  the  axis  of  the  tourmaline  is 
parallel  to  the  principal  section,  whilst  the  opposite  resalts  occur 
with  the  extraordinary  rfiy.  Both  rays  are  therefore  polarized,  bat 
under  different  circumstances. 

(i  14)  Polarization  may  also  be  effected  by  means  of  reflection. 
Whenever  light  is  reflected  from  the  surface  of  a  transparent 
medium,  a  certain  portion  of  sach  light  undei^oes  this  remarkable 
change;  and  at  a  particular  angle,  varying  with  each  medium 
according  to  its  refractive  power,  the  whole  of  the  incident  light 
that  is  reflected  is  polarized.  This  effect  takes  place  wheu  the 
reflected  and  the  refracted  ray  form  a  right  angle  with  each  other  : 
consequently  the  higher  the  refracting  power  the  greater  is  the 
polarizing  angle :  with  crown  glass  this  angle  is  56°  45',  with  water 
53°  11',  and  with  Iceland  spar  58"  51'. 

When  light  which  has  been  polarized  by  any  of  these  means  is 
examined  by  a  refiecting  plate,  inclined  to  the  ray  at  the  polarizing 
angle,  other  remarkable  properties  are  observed,  Common  light 
will  be  reflected  indifferently,  whether  the  reflecting  plate  be 
placed  above  or  below  the  ray,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  of  it,  though 
the  inclination  of  the  plate  to  the  ray  continue  to  be  the  same.  It 
is  not  so  with  polarized  light:  suppose  a  beam  thus  affected  to 
fall  upon  any  transparent  reflector  inclined  to  the  ray  at  the 
polarizing  angle ;  if  the  light  be  completely  reflected  when  the 
mirror  is  placed  below  the  ray,  it  will  not  be  reflected  at  all  but 
be  wholly  transmitted  when  the  plate  is  placed  on  either  side, 
and  when  placed  above  it  will  again  be  wholly  reflected ;  at  inter- 
mediate points  part  will  be  reflected  and  the  remainder  transmitted; 
the  proportion  which  is  reflected  is  greater  the  more  nearly  the 
plane  of  the  second  reflection  coincides  with  that  of  the  first,  the 
light  being  wholly  transmitted  when  the  two  are  at  right  angles  to 
each  other. 

These  facts  admit  of  easy  experimental  proof.  Provide  two 
tubes,  B  c  {fig.  86),  which  are  fitted  so  as  to  allow  of  their  being 
turned  round  one  within  the  other.     Fasten  obliquely  to  the  end 
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of  each  tube  a  flat  trans-  Fia.  86. 

parent  plate  of  glass,  p,  a,  z 

BO  as  to  form  aa  angle  of     ^>*  '/ 

56"  45'  between  the  line        \  / 

P  a,  and  a  perpendicular     ^"^^  ■  >vL.''^ 

to  the    point   at   which  ^^^^i^j^sHHpST"^'^ 

P  a  falls  upon  the  sur- 
face  of  each  plate.     The 

tube  B,  with  its  attached  plate  a,  can  now  be  turned  round  on  the 
tube  c,  without  altering  the  inclination  of  the  plate  to  a  ray  passing 
along  the  axis  of  the  two  tubes,  but  the  plate  a,  according  to 
its  position,  will  reflect  the  ray  upwards  or  downwards,  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left.  We  can  therefore  alter  the  plane  in  which  the 
reflection  is  produced,  without  altering  the  angle  of  the  reflector  to 
the  ray.  K  the  light  be  common  light,  such  as  that  &om  a  candle 
placed  as  at  1,  no  matter 

whether  the  plate  a  be  Fia.  87. 

placed  below  the  ray  as 

in  fig.  86,  or  above  it  aa  1/ 

in  fig.  87,  or  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  an  observer 
placed  in  the  direction 
which  the  reflected  ray, 
o,  would  follow,  would  / 
see  the  candle  distinctly :  / 
hut  the  case  would    be 

different  if  the  candle  were  placed  as  at  i,  where  the  light 
would  be  reflected  from  the  plate  p,  along  the  axis  of  the  tubes ; 
by  reflection  at  this  particular  angle  it  would  be  polarized.  So 
long  as  the  plate  a  retains  the  position  represented  in  fig.  85,  the 
reflected  ray  would  fall  in  the  same  plane  as  that  in  which  polari< 
zation  took  place,  and  the  caudle  would  be  seen  by  an  observer 
stationed  in  the  direction  of  the  reflected  ray.  But  suppose  the 
tube  B  to  be  turned  slowly  round  the  ray;  by  following  the 
inmge  as  the  tube  is  turned,  the  light  of  the  candle  will  be  seen 
gradually  to  become  fainter  and  fainter,  until,  when  the  tube  has 
been  turned  a  quarter  of  the  way  round,  it  wil!  be  almost  invisible; 
the  plane  of  reflection  is  now  at  right  angles  to  that  of  polariza^ 
tion,  and  the  light  which  falls  upon  a  is  almost  wholly  trans- 
mitted :  on  turning  it  further,  the  light  again  becomes  more  and 
more  distinct,  tilt,  when  the  tube  has  been  turned  half  round,  the 
candle  is  seen  as  brightly  as  at  first ;  the  plane  of  reflection  again 
coincides  with  that  of  polarization  :  if  it  be  turned  still  further,  at 
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tie  third  quadrant  the  light  again  disappears,  until,  on  completing 
the  revolution,  it  is  as  distinctly  Tisible  aa  at  first. 

The  plane  of  incidence,  or  the  plane  uf  rejection  in  which  the 
polarization  was  produced,  is  called  fiie  plane  of  polarization.  The 
original  plane  of  polarization  may  be  easily  ascertained  in  any  ray, 
by  whatever  meuis  it  may  have  been  polarized,  because  it  is  always 
at  right  angles  to  the  plane  in  which  extinction  occurs  when 
the  ray  is  examiiied  by  a  reflecting  glass  mirror,  inclined  to  the 
ray  at  the  polarizing  angle.  In  this  manner  it  is  proved  not  only 
that  the  doubly  refracted  rays  transmitted  by  Iceland  spar  are  each 
polarized,  but  that  they  are  polarized  in  planes  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  the  ordinary  ray  being  polarized  in  the  plane  of  emer- 
gence :  in  the  ease  of  tourmaline,  it  is  found  that  the  emergent  ray 
is  polarized  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  crystal. 

When  the  condition  of  polarization  has  once  been  impressed 
upon  a  beam  of  light,  it  continues  to  be  permanent,  whether  the 
subsequent  course  of  the  ray  be  long  or  short,  provided  it  continue 
in  a  homogeneous  medium. 

([15)  Diiiinction  between  Common  and  Polarized  lAght. — 
Every  beam  of  common  light  appears  to  consist  of  a  rapid  succes- 
mon  of  systems  of  waves,  each  system  undulating  in  a  determinate 
plane,  always  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  pursued  by  the  ray ; 
but  the  inclination  of  this  plane  in  one  system  varies  at  all  possible 
angles  with  the  plane  of  vibration  in  the  preceding  and  succeeding 
systems.  As  a  resultant  of  these  various  motions,  common  light 
may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  two  beams  of  light  which  are 
vibrating  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Polarized  light 
differs  from  ordinary  light  in  being  produced  by  vibrations  in  a 
single  plane  only,  that  plane  being  coincident  with  the  plane  of 
polarization  (Holtzraann) ;  'and  the  phenomenon  of  polarization 
consists  simply  of  the  resolution  of  the  vibrations  of  common 
light  into  two  sets,  in  two  rectangular  directions,  and  the  sub- 
sequent separation  of  the  two  systems  of  waves  thus  produced ' 
(Uoyd,  Wave  theory  of  light,  ii.  29).  The  effect  of  a  crystal 
of  Iceland  spar  upon  common  light  will  he  best  understood 
by  considering  its  action  upon  a  beam  which  has  been  already 
polarized.  When  a  beam  of  light  polarized  in  any  given  plane  falls 
upon  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar,  it  is  split  into  two  portions,  the 
intensity  of  which  varies  with  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  pola- 
rization to  the  principal  section  of  the  crystal,  one  beam  vanishing 
altogether  when  the  other  is  at  a  maximum.  Now  common  light 
consists  of  successive  systems  of  waves,  each  system  during  the 
minute  fraction  of  a  second  which  forms  the  period  of  its  dma- 
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tion,  being  in  the  couditioa  of  a  polarized  beam ;  for  its  vibrations 
occur  in  one  definite  {daue.  "Wlien  the  iindulatioiis  belonging  to 
one  of  these  systenis  fall  upon  the  spar,  they  are  divided  into  two 
pendls  of  unequal  intensity,  but  owing  to  the  extremely  brief 
doration  of  each  system,  the  pencils  produced  by  several  hundred 
of  these  systenis  in  succession  are  swnuUanemuly  (so  far  as  the 
eye  can  perceive)  thrown  upon  the  same  spot ;  the  greater  inten- 
sity of  the  light  produced  by  some  of  these  systems  compensatea 
for  the  feebler  intensity  of  others,  and  the  resultant  effect  is  the 
production  of  two  beams  which  are  of  equal  intensity  whatever 
be  the  position  of  the  spar.  The  result  of  the  analysis  is  the  same 
as  that  which  would  hare  been  yielded  by  a  compound  ray,  con- 
sisting of  two  other  rays  polarized  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  one  plane  coincidiug  with  the  prinoipal  section  of  the  crystal, 
and  the  other  being  at  right  angles  to  it. 

Since  the  vibrations  of  a  polarized  ray  always  occur  in  the 
same  plane,  we  may,  with  the  assistance  of  a  rude  illustration, 
form  some  idea  of  the  reason  why  it  appears  to  be  possessed  of 
sides.  If  we  imagine  the  re&ecting  surface  to  be  made  up  of  a 
series  of  parallel  fibres  lying  only  in  one  direction,  these  fibres 
would  allow  the  passage  of  all  the  rays  in  common  light  which 
undulate  in  a  plane  parallel  to  their  direction,  and  would  reflect 
the  rest :  whilst  polarized  light,  if  undulating  in  a  plane  parallel 
to  the  fibres,  would  be  wholly  transmitted ;  but  if  its  undulations 
were  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  fibres  it  would  be  wholly 
reflected. 

(ii6)  Light  may  also  be  polarized  at  other  ^  ^^ 
angles  by  a  series  of  successive  reflections  &om 
several  transparent  plates  ;  a  pile  of  glass  plates, 
as  shown  at  fig.  88,  is  often  mode  use  of  for  this 
purpose;  part  of  the  light  is  transmitted  what- 
ever may  be  the  angle  of  incidence :  but  the  light  ^ 
polarized  by  reflection  is  always  equal  in  quantity 
to  that  which  is  polarized  by  transmission,  and 
it  is  polarized  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  it. 

(117]  In  all  cases  where  a  polarized , beam  is  received  on  a  re- 
flecting or  analyst^  surface,  the  plane  of  reflection  of  which  does 
not  coincide  with  the  plane  of  polarization,  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion becomes  changed.  The  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization 
is  always  towards  that  of  reflection,  and  the  amount  of  this 
rotation  depends  upon  the  angle  of  incidence  which  the  ray  forms 
with  the  analysing  plate.  If  the  light  be  incident  upon  the  ana- 
lysing plate  at  the  jiplarizing  angle,  the  plane  of  polarization  ia 
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brongfat  to  coincide  with  that  of  reflection :  but  the  rotation  of  the 
phine  oT  polarization  is  less  in  proportion  as  the  angle  of  incidence 
differs  more  from  the  polarixing  angle :  a  corresponding  alteration 
in  the  plane  of  polarization  is  effected  by  refraction  apon  the 
transmitted  beam,  but  in  an  opposite  direction. 

(ii8)  Colown  of  Polarized  lAght. — When  a  beam  of  polarized 
light  is  transmitted  in  particular  directions  through  plates  of  doubly 
refracting  bodies,  a  series  of  splendid  phenomena  are  observed,  de- 
pendent upon  the  production  of  colours,  which  vary  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  experiment.  The  simplest  method  of  rendering 
these  colours  risible  consists  in  adjusting  two  reflectors;  so  that 
the  image  polarized  by  reflection  from  the  first  may  be  extinguished 
in  the  second.  The  first  is  called  the  polarizing,  the  second  the 
analysing  plate.  By  introducing  a  thin  plate  of  any  doubly  re- 
fracting substance,  such  as  mica,  quartz,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  cut  in 
a  direction  parallel  to  that  of  the  optic  axis,  the  image  suddenly 
reappears  in  the  analysing  plate,  but  it  is  tinged  of  a  particular 
colour.  If  while  the  ray  falls  perpendicularly  on  the  interposed 
plate,  the  plate  be  turned  round  in  its  own  plane,  two  positions 
will  occur  in  which  the  image  completely  disappears ;  these 
positions  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  In  one,  the  principal 
section  of  the  plate  coincides  with  the  plane  of  polarization,  and  in 
the  other  it  ia  perpendicular  to  it.  The  colour  does  not  change 
during  this  rotation,  but  only  varies  in  intensity.  But  if  the 
crystal  remain  fised,  and  the  analysing  plate  be  made  to  rotate, 
the  colour  will  pass  through  every  grade  of  the  same  tint,  into  the 
complementary  colour,  and  at  each  succeeding  quadrant  the  hue  is 
exactly  complementary  to  that  which  was  exhibited  in  the  preced- 
ing one.  This  remarkable  phenomenon  is  most  distinctly  seen  by 
substituting  a  rhombohedron  of  calcareous  spar  for  the  analysing 
plate,  so  as  to  obtain  two  images  of  the  polarized  beam ;  on  turn- 
ing the  spar  round,  the  two  images  will  be  seen  tinged  of  com- 
plementary hues  in  all  parts  of  the  revolution ;  and  if  the  two 
images  be  allowed  to  overlap  a  little,  the  overlapping  portions  will 
in  all  positions  be  white.  By  varying  the  thickness  of  the  inter- 
posed crystalline  laminae,  the  tints  will  vary  according  to  the 
thickness,  and  the  succession  of  tints  will  follow  the  same  order 
as  in  Newton's  rings,  so  that  when  the  laminse  exceed  a  certain 
thickness  the  light  is  white.  The  production  of  these  colours  is 
not  confined  to  crystallized  minerals,  but  they  are  obtainable  in  a 
less  degree  with  substances  of  animal  origin,  such  as  quill,  horn, 
or  membrane. 

(119}    If  the  plate  interposed   between   the    polarizing    and 
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analysing  surfaces  be  cnt  from  a  unlasal  crystal  in  a  directioa 
perpendicular  to  that  of  the  optic  axis,  the  transmitted  raj  will 
still  be  coloured,  but  the  phenomenon  is  different,  and  still  more 
beautiful.  A  series  of  coloured  rings  will  be  observed,  intersected 
by  a  cross,  which,  in  one  position  of  the  analysing  plate  will  be 
white  (fig.  89,  i) ;  on  causing  the  anal^er  to  rotate  through  an 
arc  of  90°,  the  white  cross  will  be  succeeded  by  a  black  one  (fig. 
89,  3),  and  the  rings  of  colours  will  exhibit  tints  complementary 
to  those  before  observed ;  at  the  nest  quadrant  the  colours  of  the 
first  reappear,  whilst  at  the  succeeding  quadrant  they  are  again 
complementary.  Rotation  of  the  crystal  on  its  own  axis  produces 
no  change  in  the  tints  or  in  the  position  of  the  cross, 

Fio.  89. 


The  general  explanation  of  these  &cta  is  not  difficult  :- 

K  p  p  (fig.  90)  be  a 
section  of  the  interposed  Fro.  90. 

plate,  I  the  divei^g 
polarized  beam,  t  t  the 
tourmaline,  n  v  w  a  sec- 
tion of  the  screen  on 
which  the  image  is  re- 
ceived, it  is  obvious  that 
the  rays,  1  v,  which  tra- 
verse the  plate  f  p,  pa- 
rallel to  the  optic  axis, 

will  suffer  no  change ;  but  aU  the  lateral  rays,  m,  i  w,  which  fall 
upon  p  p  more  or  less  obliquely,  according  to  their  distance  from 
the  line  i  v,  will  be  doubly  refracted  in  opposite  planes ;  one  of 
these  rays  will  thus  be  retarded  upon  the  other,  and  as  soon  as 
they  are  brought  into  the  same  plane  by  the  action  of  the  analysing 
tourmaline,  they  interfere,  and  give  rise  to  the  brilliant  colours 
which  are  observed.     The  formation  of  the  cross  is  occasioned  by 
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the  absence  of  any  change  in  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  those 
ra^B  which  traverse  the  principal  section  of  the  crystal  which  either 
eoincides  with  the  plane  of  polarization,  or  is  perpendicular  to  it; 
tfaeK  rays,  consequently,  do  not  inteifere  when  analysed  by  the 
tourmaline.  The  arms  of  the  cross  are  alternately  white  or  blacli, 
according  as  the  axis  of  the  tourmaline  is  parallel  to  the  original 
plane  of  polarization,  or  is  at  ri^t  angles  to  it. 

With  biazal  crystals,  such  as  aragonite,  carbonate  of  lead, 
nitre,  and  borax,  the  phenomena  are  even  more  beautiful,  a  doable 
system  of  rings  being  formed,  in  which  the  curves  are  of  a  different 
order,  owing  to  the  more  complicated  phenomena  resulting  frooi 
the  mutual  action  of  the  optic  axes ;  the  surface  of  the  section 
being  oblique  to  both  these  axes ;  the  greater  the  angle  formed 
with  each  other  by  the  axes,  the  further  will  the  rings  be  asunder. 
The  two  axes  are  inclined  to  each  other  in  nitre  at  an  angle  of  5°  20'; 
in  aragonite  at  an  angle  of  18°  18';  in  borax  at  an  angle  of  39°;  and 
in  topaz  the  angle  is  between  49°  and  jO°:  the  position  of  the  inter- 
secting cross  varies  when  the  crystalline  plate  is  made  to  rotate ;  and 
the  colours  become  complementary  when  the  analyse  is  turned 
round.  The  general  outline  of  these  figures  is  represented  fig.  91. 
Fio.  91. 


A  peculiarly  interesting  connexion  has  been  established  be- 
tween these  phenomena  and  the  state  of  molecular  tension  in  the 
solid,  by  the  discovery  that  these  appearances  may  at  will  be  pro- 
duced in  nncrystallized  media,  such  as  glass,  or  in  regular  crys- 
tals, whenever  homogeneity  is  interfered  with  in  regular  progression. 
This  fact  is  rendered  evident  by  the  application  of  pressure  later- 
ally, to  a  strip  of  glass  which  previously  exerted  no  doubly  refrac- 
tive influence.  The  parts  compressed  acquire  a  negative  doable 
refraction ;  and  they  are  separated  by  a  neutral  line,  where  the 
particles  of  the  solid  retain  their  normal  condition,  from  those  on 
the  opposite  edge,  which  have  become  dilated,  and  show  positive 
double  refraction.  This  want  of  homogeneity  exists  permanently 
in  glass  which  has  been  imperfectly  annealed ;  and,  according  to 
the  form  given  to  it  by  grinding,  it  is  possible  to  alter  the  tension 
of  the  particles  in  different  directions,  and  produce  the  phenomena 
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of  nniaxal  or  of  biiual  ^ic-  9'- 

crystals ;  tliQs  a  square 
or  a  circalar  plate  be- 
longs to  the  imiaxal 
Bystem  (as  shown  in  fig, 
92),  while  an  elliptic 
plate  occasions  rings  re- 
ferable to  the  biaxsl 
fimn. 

(lao)  Coloured  Circular  Polarizatioa. — ^There  are,  however, 
cases  in  which  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  ray  is  continually 
changing  during  its  entire  progress  through  the  medium  employed 
to  produce  the  colouration;  in  some  substances  the  plane  of 
polarization  revolves  from  left  to  right  (like  the  hands  of  a  dock) ; 
in  others  from  right  to  left.  Bock  crystal  was  the  substance  in 
which  this  effect  was  first  observed.  If  a  polarized  ray  be  trans- 
mitted tiirongh  a  plate  of  rock  crystal  cut  in  a  direction  p^pen- 
diculat  to  that  of  the  axis  of  the  prUm,  the  plane  of  polarization 
undergoes  rotation  in  a  degree  proportioned  to  the  thickness  of  the 
plate.  The  amount  of  this  rotation  diSers  lor  eadi  colour,  and 
increases  according  to  the  increase  of  the  refrangibility  of  the  ray. 
If  the  incident  light  be  white,  the  emerging  light,  when  examined 
by  an  analysing  plate,  is  therefore  seen  to  be  coloured.  The 
central  portion  only  of  the  pencil  of  light  (which  traverses  the  plate 
vertically,  parallel  to  its  optic  axis)  exhibits  these  phenomena  j  at 
oblique  incidences,  the  usual  law  of  interference  prevails,  and 
coloured  rings  are  formed.  Certain  crystals  of  quartz  produce  left- 
handed,  cert^n  other  crystak  of  it,  right-handed  polarization.  In 
left-handed  quartz  the  central  colours  ascend  in  the  scale,  when 
the  analyser  is  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a  watch, 
the  succession  being  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  &c.,  and  the  rings 
appear  to  expand  with  the  revolution  of  the  analyser.  When  homo- 
geneous light  is  employed,  each  colour  disappears  at  a  particular 
angle  of  the  analyser.  In  crystals  of  quartz  of  a  di^rent  hemi- 
hedral  form,  or  in  which  the  secondary  planes  of  the  crystal  are 
arranged  differently  from  those  of  the  left-handed  variety,  the 
same  phenomena  occur,  but  in  the  opposite  direction.  Chlorate 
of  soda,  which  crystallizes  in  forms  belonging  to  the  regular  system, 
yields  hemihedral  crystals,  and  exhibits  a  power  of  rotation  over 
the  polarized  ray,  analogous  to  that  of  quartz ;-  tiie  rotation  being 
right-handed  or  left-handed,  according  as  the  crystal  is  hemihedral 
to  the  right  or  to  tbe  left. 

There  are  also  some  liquidswhich  produce  rarcular  polarization  of 
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a  umilar  kind.  Solution  of  sogar-candy,  for  example^  girea  a  riglit- 
hacded  rotation ;  oil  of  lemons  does  so  likewise.  Certain  varieties 
of  oil  of  turpentine  produce  a  left-handed  rotation.  In  all  these 
cases  the  degree  of  the  rotation  effected  by  liquids  is  much  less 
than  that  produced  by  quartz  j  aiid,  consequently,  the  light  must 
traverse  a  much  greater  depth  of  the  liquid  to  produce  the  effect. 
Oil  of  turpentine  has  a  power  not  exceeding  ^  of  that  of  quartz. 
Dilution  with  an  inactive  liquid  does  not  destroy  or  even  weaken 
the  powerj  provided  that  the  depth  of  the  column  be  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  dilution,  A  mixture  of  two  sub- 
stances acting  oppositely  produces  a  result  exactly  equal  to  the 
difference  bet  nee  a  the  two. 

Biot,  who  discovered  the  phenomenon  of  circular  polarization, 
has  applied  it  to  chemical  purposes.  It  may  be  used,  for  example, 
to  ascertain  the  purity  of  syrups  j  crystallizable  cane  sugar  causes 
a  right-handed  rotation,  while  the  molasses,  or  uncrystallizable 
syrup,  produces  a  rotation  of  the  ray  to  the  left.  The  observation 
is,  however,  too  delicate  to  admit  of  practical  application  to  the 
purposes  of  the  refiner.  In  order  to  measure  the  extent  of  the 
rotation,  the  solution  for  trial  is  placed  in  a  long  glass  tube  shown 
at  o  0  (fig.  93),  closed  at  the  two  ends  by  fiat  plates  of  glass.  This 
Fia.  93. 


tubeisplaced  within  a  metallic  tube,  r«,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
stray  light.  A  beam  of  homogeneous  light,  obtained  by  transmis- 
sion through  red  glass,  is  polarized  by  reflection  from  the  mirror 
a   b.      A  Nicol's  prism,*  or  other  polarizing  eye-piece,  ft,  is  so 


*  The  Kicol's  priBm  aflbrds  a  cODvenieat  means  of  obtaiuiag  a  polariwd 
beam,  depending  upon  the  principle  of  total  reflection  (09).  It  ib  prepared  in 
Uie  foUowine  manner :  A  long  rnomboidal  prism  of  Iceland  spar  is  divided  in 
Iialf  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  longer  diagonal  of  tiia 
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monnted  ss  to  admit  of  rotntioo  arouod  the  line  d  i ;  this  eye- 
piece is  proi-ided  with  a  vernier,  m,  which  traverses  a  circle,  p  q, 
divided  to  degrees,  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  angular  rota- 
tion of  the  eye-piece.  The  eye-piece  is  then  bo  adjusted,  that 
when  the  polarized  beam  becomes  no  longer  visible,  the  vernier 
stands  at  o°.  Now,  if  the  tube,  o  o,  full  of  solution,  be  placed  on 
the  supports,  a,  b,  bo  that  it  shall  be  traversed  by  the  reflected  ray, 
j  d,  light  becomes  visible  to  the  observer  at  n,  but  on  causing  the 
eye-piece  to  rotate  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  (according  to  the 
nature  of  the  solution),  the  image  again  disappears;  the  amount 
of  the  movement  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  expresses  the  amount 
of  rotatory  power  exerted  by  the  liquid  under  the  circumstances. 

An  experienced  observer  usually  substitutes  the  white  light  of 
day  for  that  of  the  red  glass.  In  this  case  the  rotatory  power  is 
measured  from  a  particular  violet  tint,  the  teinte  de  passage  of  French 
writers,  which,  from  the  suddenness  with  which  by  a  slight  rotation 
it  passes  into  red  on  the  one  side,  or  into  blue  on  the  other,  is  the 
most  favourable  for  accurate  observation.  The  tube,  with  its  liquid 
contents,  is  interposed  between  the  polarizing  mirror  and  the  eye- 
piece, previously  adjusted  to  zero,  and  the  rotation  is  estimated  by 
the  angular  motion  necessary  to  produce  the  violet  tint.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  vapours  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  of 
some  other  liquids  which  exhibit  the  power  of  circular  polarization, 
display  the  phenomenon  when  seen  through  very  long  tubes, 
though  more  feebly  than  the'  liquids  themselves, 

(rai)  Faraday  has  discovered  a  new  modification  of  this  pecu- 
liar  form  of  polarization,  which  homogeneous  trausparent  solids  and 
liquids  exert  upon  light  with  various  degrees  of  intensity,  when 
subjected  to  m^netic  power  of  very  exalted  degree.  Some  of 
these  singuUr  results  will  be  more  particularly  described  at  a 
future  point  (272). 

The  study  of  the  chemical  effects  of  light  will  be  postponed 
(880  e^  ^e^.)  until  after- the  chemical  properties  of  the  elementary 
bodies  have  been  described. 


base  ;  the  line  of  section  paaaiog  through  the  opposite  obtnae  Bolid  anffies  of 
thepriBm,  so  as  to  divide  it  obliquelj into  two  equal  portions;  the  two  holrea 
of  the  prism  are  then  re-uuited  67  means  of  Canada  balsam.  When  light  ia 
tranamitted  through  the  priam  parallel  to  iU  length,  the  incident  light  falls 
Terj  obliqaelf  upoo  the  layer  of  Canada  balsam  ;  and  as  the  balsain  has  a 
■m^ler  re&active  index  than  the  ordinary  ray,  this  ray  experiences  total  re- 
flection, whilst  the  extraordinary  ray  alone  ia  transmitted,  because  the  refrac- 
tive  index  of  the  balaam  bein^  ^eater  than  that  of  the  extraordioary  ray, 
total  reflection  does  not  occnr  in  its  case. 

'  *  Fall  details  of  the  most  approved  method  of  couducting  the  operatiqn[t^ 
»re  given  bj  Clerget,  .4n«.  de  Chtmie,  III,  xxvi.  175.  >> 


CHAPTER  V. 


§  I.  Expansion. — Measurement  of  Temperature. — §  II.  Means  of 
maintaining  Equilibrium  of  Temperature.  —  §  III.  Heat  of 


(12a)  Upon  thedneiuiderstanding  of  the  pnaciples  and  appli- 
cations of  heat,  much  of  the  successful  prosecutioa  of  cheiDical 
research  depends.  There  is  scarcely  a  chemical  operation  in  which 
heat  is  not  either  emitted,  absorbed,  or  purposely  applied  to  pro- 
duce the  required  result.  Heat  in  one  mode  of  its  manifestation 
presents  the  closest  analogy  with  light,  which  it  very  generally 
accompanies.  In  this  condition  it  is  known  as  radiaut  heat ;  and 
it  is  in  this  form  that  the  main  supply  of  heat  is  transmitted  from 
the  snn  to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

It  is,  however,  after  heat  has  fallen  upon  the  surface  of  an 
object  and  has  become  absorbed,  that  its  most  important  effects 
are  manifested.  It  is  only  then  that  the  sensation  of  warmth  is 
experienced ;  then  it  is  that  expansion  takes  place  In  the  heated 
body ;  and  it  is  then  only  that  the  phenomena  of  liquefaction  or  of 
evaporation  may  ensue.  Heat  may  also,  after  its  absorption,  be 
again  transmitted  from  the  heated  body,  by  secondary  radiation,  to 
other  objects  around,  or  it  can  be  propagated  more  slowly  by 
conduction  from  particle  to  particle  through  the  mass. 

Heat  likewise  is  susceptible  of  entering  for  a  time  into  the 
composition  of  a  body,  and  of  altering  its  physical  state.  When 
a  solid  becomes  liquid,  it  unites  for  a  time  with  a  quantity  of 
heat,  which  is  perfectly  defiuite;  for  instance,  a  pound  of  ice  in 
iindd^oing  liquefaction,  always  requires  a  uniform  quantity  of  heat 
to  produce  this  effect;  the  water  obtained  appears  no  warmer 
than  the  ice ;  and  the  beat,  though  it  for  a  time  ceases  to  affect 
the  senses,  is  not  lost,  but  is  again  given  out  wheu  the  water 
passes  back  into  the  state  of  ice.  The  heat  which  disappears  in 
liquefaction  is  said  to  have  become  latent;  and  it  again  becomes 
sensible  as  the  solid  condition  is  resumed. 

In  considering  the  relations  of  heat,  the  subject  may  therefore 
naturally  be  subdivided  into  three  sections : — 

The  first  of  these  embraces  the  phenomena  of  expansion,  and 
their  application  to  the  measurement  of  temperature,  including  the 
principles  of  the  thermometer  and  the  pyrometer :  the  second  refers 
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to  the  modes  in  wUch  the  eguilibrium  of  temperature  is  aostiuned 
or  restored — m.,  by  conduction,  by  convection,  and  by  radiation : 
and  the  third  relates  to  heat  in  combination,  including  specific  heat, 
the  processes  of  congelation  and  liquefaction,  and  those  of  ebullition 
uid  evaporation. 

Before  passing  to  the  immediate  consideration  of  these  sub- 
jects, it  will  be  advantageous  briefly  to  review  the  principal  means 
at  our  command  for  procuring  a  supply  of  the  heat  by  artificial 
means. 

(123)  Sources  of  Heat. — i.  The  sun  obviously  affi)rdB  the 
main  supply  of  warmth  to  the  globe.  It  may  furnish  some  aid 
towards  a  conception  of  the  enormous  amount  of  heat  continually 
emanating  from  the  sun,  when  we  state  that,  calculating  from  the 
mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  and  from  the  area  which 
the  earth  exposes  to  the  solar  ray,  the  quantity  of  heat  which  reaches 
the  earth  is  not  at  any  given  moment  more  than  the  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  eighty  millionth  part  of  that  emanating  from 
the  sun. 

2.  There  are,  however,  many  other  sources  whence  heat  may 
be  procured.  F^Hon  is  one  of  them.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
supply  of  heat  tram  this  source  is  apparently  nnlimited.  Some 
sav^^  nations  employ  the  friction  of  two-pieces  of  dry  wood  as  a 
means  of  obt^ning  Are ;  and  it  is  known  among  ourselves  that  the 
axles  of  wheels  and  other  parts  of  machinery  exposed  to  rapid 
motion  combined  with  pressure,  are  liable  to  become  so  much  heated 
as  to  char  or  ignite  the  woodwork  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 

In  order  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  heat  produced 
by  friction,  the  following  experiments  were  instituted  by  Humford 
{PAH.  IVant.,  1798,  p.  80} : — A  brass  cannon,  weighing  113  lb., 
was  made  to  revolve  horizontally  with  a  pressure  of  about  1 0,000  lb. 
against  a  blunt  steel  borer,  at  the  rate  of  3a  revolutions  per  minute ; 
in  half  an  hour  the  temperature  of  the  metal  had  risen  from  60° 
to  130° ;  this  heat  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  raised  5  lb. 
of  water  from  32"  to  212**.  The  experiment  was  subsequently 
varied  by  placing  the  cannon  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  friction  was 
t^in  applied  ;  in  this  case,  18J  lb.  of  water  at  60°  were  actually 
made  to  boil  in  2|  hours.  The  heat  thus  obtained  was  calculated 
by  Bumfbrd  to  be  somewhat  greater  than  that  given  out  during 
the  same  period  by  the  burning  of  nine  wax  candles  each  2  inch 
in  diameter. 

One  of  the  most  curious  proofs  of  the  extrication  of  heat  by 
friction  was  afforded  in  an  experiment  by  Davy,  in  which  two 
pieces  of  ice,  made  to  rub  against  each  other  in  vacuo,  at  a  temr  ^ 
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perature  below  33^,  were  melted  b;  the  beat  developed  at  the  sur- 
faces of  contact. 

The  experiments  of  Joule  (Phil.  TVatu.,  1850,  p.  61)  appear 
to  show  that  the  actual  quantity  of  heat  developed  by  friction  is 
dependent  simply  upon  the  amount  of  force  expended,  vithout 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  substances  rubbed  together.  He  found, 
as  a  mean  of  forty  closely  concordant  experiments,  that  when  water 
was  agitated  by  means  of  a  horizontal  brass  paddle-wheel,  made  to 
revolve  by  the  descent  of  a  known  weight,  the  temperature  of  i  lb. 
of  water  was  raised  i"  F.  by  the  expenditure  of  an  amount  of  force 
sufficient  to  raise  772  lb.  to  the  height  of  one  foot.  When  caat- 
iroQ  was  rubbed  against  iron,  the  force  required  to  raise  i  lb.  of 
water  1°  F.  was  found,  as  a  mean  of  twenty  experiments,  to  be 
about  775  lb.,  and  by  the  agitation  of  mercury  by  means  of  an 
iron  paddle-wheel  it  was  found  to  be  7741b. 

The  conclusion  drawn  from  these  experiments  was — that  the 
quantity  of  heat  capable  of  raising  the  temperature  of  1  lb.  of 
water  (between  55°  and  60°)  by   1°  F.  requires  for  its  evolution 
the  expenditure  of  a  mechanical  force  adequate  to  lift  772  lb.  i  foot.* 
3.  Percussion,  which  is  a  combination  of  iriction  and  compres- 
sion, is  a  method  of  eliciting  heat  which  is  frequently  practised,  as 
is  seen  in  the  use  of  the  common  steel  and  fiint,  where  the  com- 
pression extricates  heat  enough  to  set  lire  to  the  detached  portions 
of  steel.      It  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  among  blacksmiths,  to 
show  their  agility  and  dexterity  by    hammering  a-  piece  of  cold 
iron  on  the  anvil  until  it  becomes  red-hot  from  the  heat  extricated 
by  compression.     It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  iron 
Fig.  94.      once  heated  in  this  way  cannot  again  be  made  red-hot 
by  hammering  unless  it  has  been  subsequently  heated 
in  the  forge.      Many   other  similar  instances  might 
be  adduced :  in  the  rolling  of  brass  and  of  copper,  for 
example,  the  bars,  as  they  issue  from  the  rollers,  be- 
tween which  they  have  been  subjected  to  enormous 
pressure,  become  much  heated,   although  they  were 
quite  cold  when  they  entered  the  rolling-mill. 

*  This  may  be  expressed  in  terma  of  the  French  metrical 
Bystem  aa  follows : — A  anil  of  heal,  or  the  heat  capable  of 
raising  i  gramme  of  water,  i''C.,  is  equivalent  to  a  force  which 
would  lift  42355  granimea  through  a.  height  of  i  metre. 

The  apparatus  employed  in  the  determination  of  the 
amount  of  heat  given  out  during  the  friction  of  water  oon- 
siH  ted  of  B  brass  paddle-wheel  furnished  with  eight  Bet«  of  vanes, 
revolving  between  four  sets  of  stationary  vanes.  Fig.  94,  No.  1 
shows  a  vertical  section  of  the  paddle,  and  No.  3  a  tranoverM 
section  of  the  vessel  and  paddle.    This  paddle  was  fitted  se- 
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4-  Another  source  usually  resorted  to  for  procuring  heat  arti- 
ficially is  chemical  action.  Whenever  this  occurs  with  high  inten- 
sity, heat  is  evolved,  and  it  is  very  generally  accompanied  by  ex- 
trication of  light,  of  which  a  common  fire  affords  the  best  practical 
illiistration.  The  chemical  actions  which  are  constantly  going  on 
in  living  animals  are  also  never-ceaaing  sources  of  a  regulated 


curelj  into  a  copper  vessel,  c,  Gg.  95,  provided  with,  a  Ud  in  which  were  two 
Fia.  95. 


n 


apertiu«s,  one  allowiDgj  the  passage  of  the  axis  without  actual  eentant  with 
it,  the  other,  (,  for  the  inaertion  of  a  thermometer  graduated  to  hundredths  of 
•  degree  F.  A  weighed  quantity  of  water  was  introduced  into  the  veasel, 
and  itt  l«mperatare  ascertained  with  minute  precision.  In  order  to  prevent 
Imr  of  heat  by  conduction,  the  vessel  was  supported  upon  a.  wooden  stool, 
and  connected  by  n  piece  of  boxwood,  b,  with  the  apparatus  for  producing 
rotation.  Motion  was  given  to  the  axis  bj  the  descent  of  two  leaden 
weights,  one  of  which  is  shown  at  w,  fig.  95.  These  weights  were  suspended 
bj  strings  over  two  wooden  pulleys,  one  of  which  is  shown  atp,  resting  on 
friction  rollers,//;  and  the  pulleys  were  connected  by  fine  twine  with  the 
roller  r,  which,  by  means  of  a  pin  could  be  readily  connected  with,  or  de- 
tached from,  the  calorimeter,  c.  The  descent  of  the  weights  was  meaanred 
on  the  scale,  s. 

A  similar,  but  smaller  apparatus,  made  of  iron  instead  of  brass,  with  six 
rotatory  and  eight  stationary  vanes,  was  nsed  for  measuring  the  heat  pro- 
duced by  the  friction  of  mercury.  The  apparatus  for  measuring  the  neat 
produced  by  the  friction  of  solids,  consisted  of  a  vertical  axis  carrying  a  be- 
velled cast-iron  wheel,  against  which  a  stationary  bevelled  wheel  was  pressed 
by  a  lever:  the  wheels  were  enclosed  in  a  cast-iron  vessel  filled  with 
mercury. 

The  rise  of  temperature  in  each  experiment  amounted  in  the  case  of 
water  to  about  0563  F.  In  the  case  of  mercury,  the  mean  rise  dnring  each 
experiment  in  one  series  was  a°'^i,  and  in  cose  of  cast-iron  it  was  4°'3.  1 
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emission  of  heat,  and  they  differ  only  from  those  of  the  furnace  in 
the  more  moderate  and  subdued  amount  of  heat  emitted  in  a  given 
time  and  in  a  given  space. 

5.  Accumulated  electricity  la  another  source  of  intense  heat. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  sources  of  heat, 
PouiUet  (.ilnn.  de  Ckimie,  II.  xx.  141)  has  shown  that  the  simple 
act  of  moistening  any  dry  substance  is  attended  with  slight  yet 
constant  disengagement  of  heat.  With  bodies  of  mineral  origin, 
when  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  with  a  view  of  increasing  the 
extent  of  smrface,  the  rise  of  temperature  does  not  exceed  from  half 
a  d^ree  to  2°  F. ;  but  with  some  vegetable  and  animal  substances, 
such  as  cotton,  thread,  hair,  wool,  ivory,  and  well-dried  paper,  a 
rise  of  temperature  varyiug  from  2°  to  even  10°  or  11°  P.  has  been 
observed. 

7.  Besides  these  sources  of  heat  there  can  be  no  donht  of  the 
existence  of  a  nucleus  of  intensely  heated  matter  within  the  body 
of  the  earth  itself,  although  it  has  no  sensible  effect  upon  the 
superficial  temperature  of  the  globe.  If  a  thermometer  be  biaried 
30  or  40  feet  beneath  the  surface,  it  is  found  to  undergo  no  change 
with  the  alternations  of  the  seasons,  but  on  proceeding  to  greater 
depths  the  thermometer  is  found  to  rise  progressively,  though  not 
quite  uniformly  at  all  places.  If  it  he  assumed  that  on  the 
average  this  increase  of  temperature  is  i''  F.  for  every  50  feet  of 
descent,*  and  if  this  rate  of  progression  be  continued  uniformly 
as  the  depth  increases,  it  would  be  at  the  rate  of  100°  per  mile ; 
so  that  at  a  depth  of  a  mile  and  a  half  the  temperature  would  be 
as  high  as  that  of  boiling  water,  and  at  the  depth  of  40  miles,  a 
temperature  of  4000°  F,  would  be  attained,  considerably  beyond 
the  melting  point  of  cast  iron  or  even  of  platinum.  The  existence 
of  this  central  heat,  which  rises  to  a  degree  sufficiently  high  to 
fuse  the  rocky  constituents  of  the  earth's  crust,  is  abundantly 
manifested  in  the  torrents  of  melted  lava  which  are  from  time  to 
time  poured  forth  in  volcauic  eruptions;  and  the  occurrence  of 
rocks  at  great  depths,  which  bear  evident  marks  of  igneous  action, 
attests  the  high  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  earth.  This 
central  heat  is  prevented  from  reaching  the  surface  by  the  low  con- 
ducting power  of  the  envelope  composing  the  strata  upon  the  surface. 

(124)  Nature  of  Heat — Mechanical    Theory    of  Heat. — Two 


*  Cordier  considers  i°in  45  feet  not  too  Msh  an  estimate.  The  increase  of 
temperature  in  sii  of  the  deepest  mines  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  is 
i'^  F.  for  44  feet;  in  the  Saxon  argentiferous  lead  mines,  it  was  found  to  be 
I  iu  60  feet,  and  the  aame  increase  of  temperature  was  observed  ia  boring  the 
well  of  Grenelle  at  Paris.— (ZyeW,  Prina.  Geol.  7th  ed.  p.  514.)  , 
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principal  views  of  the  nstare  of  Iieat  have  been  eutertained  since 
experimental  science  has  been  activeljr  cultivated.  One  of  these 
TiewB,  which  is  supported  chiefly  by  the  phenomena  of  latent  heat, 
regards  heat  as  an  extremely  subtle  material  agent,  the  particles  of 
which  are  eiidowed  with  high  self-repulsion,  are  attracted  by  matter, 
but  are  not  influenced  by  gravity.  On  the  other  theory  heat  is 
supposed,  to  be  the  result  of  molecular  motions  or  vibrations. 

The  latter  view  was  powerfully  advocated  by  Count  Gumford, 
and  by  Davy,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  insti- 
tuted au  important  series  of  experiments  upon  the  production  of 
heat  by  friction.  Many  philosophers  were  subsequently  induced 
to  adopt  the  theory  of  the  vibratory  nature  of  heat  as  maintained 
by  these  eminent  men.  The  opinions  of  Davy  upon  this  subject 
are  thus  stated  by  him  in  his  treatise  on  Chemical  Philosophy, 
P-  95*  "  ^^  seems  possible  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of 
heat  if  it  be  supposed  that  in  solids  the  particles  are  in  a  constant 
fitate  of  vibratory  motion,  the  particles  of  the  hottest  bodies  moving 
with  the  greatest  velocity,  and  through  the  greatest  space ;  that  in 
fluids  and  elastic  fluids,  besides  the  vibratory  motion,  which  must 
be  conceived  greatest  in  the  last,  the  particles  have  a  motion  round 
their  own  axes,  with  difierent  velocities,  the  particles  of  elastic 
fluids  moving  with  the  greatest  quickness ;  and  that  in  ethereal  sub- 
stances [meaning  by  this  term  light,  heat,  and  electricity]  the 
particles  move  round  their  own  axes,  and  separate  from  each  other, 
penetrating  in  right  lines  through  space.  Temperature  may  be 
conceived  to  depend  upon  the  velocities  of  the  vibrations  j  in- 
crease of  capacity,  on  the  motion  beiug  performed  in  greater  space, 
and  the  diminution  of  temperature  during  the  conversion  of  solids 
into  fluids  or. gases,  may  be  explained  on  the  idea  of  the  loss  of 
vibratory  motion,  in  consequence  <^  the  revolution  of  particles 
round  their  axes,  at  the  moment  when  the  body  becomes  fluid  or 
aeriform,  or  irom  the  loss  of  rapidity  of  vibration  in  consequence  of 
the  motion  of  the  particles  through  greater  space." 

The  experiments  of  Joule  on  the  definite  amount  of  heat  de- 
veloped by  Jriction  [Phil.  TVana.  1850)  have  recalled  the  attention 
of  philosophers  to  tiffise  views;  and  the  mathematical  theory  of 
heat  propounded  by  Camot,  iu  accordance  with  them,  has  under- 
gone recent  revision,  particularly  by  Clausius,  Eankine,  and  W. 
Thomson,  in  consequence  of  which  the  hypothesis  involved  iu  the 
term  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  has  been  farouraldy  received. 
Upon  this  view,  although  the  ideas  of  Davy  quoted  above  have 
been  adopted  with  extensions  and  modifications  by  some  writers, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  the  particular  kind  of  motion  in  the 
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interior  of  bodies  whicli  may  be  coDceived  to  be  tbe  cause  of  the 
^eculiftT  pheoomena  of  heat,  but  only  to  suppose  that  a  motion  of 
the  particles  esiats,  and  that  the  heat  is  a  measure  of  the  vis  vha 
of  this  motion.  The  important  principle  of  the  theory  is  this : — 
/ti  all  cases  where  mechanical  ^ect  is  produced  by  heat,  a  quantity 
of  heat  is  used  up,  proportional  to  the  mechanical  effect  produced : 
and,  conversely,  the  same  quantity  of  heat  can  be  again  generated 
hy  the  expenditure  of  just  so  much  mechanical  effect. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  theory  will  bear  important 
fruit,  from  the  new  lines  of  research  which  it  auggests ;  but  at 
present  its  postulates  rest  on  grouuils  by  no  means  obvious,  and  it 
is  too  speculative  to  render  its  fiirther  prosecntion  at  this  point 
advisable. 


$  T.  Expansion — measurement  op  temperatuee. 

(135)  Difference  between  Heat  and  Ten^eratwe. — The  effect 
of  a  hot  or  of  a  cold  substance  upon  our  sensations  enables  us  to 
diiitinguish  the  one  from  the  other;  but  the  impression  thus  produced 
is  only  comparative,  and  afTords  no  exact  criterion  of  the  amount 
of  heat,  the  sensation  produced  being  referable  to  the  temperature 
of  that  part  of  tbe  body  to  which  it  is  applied  at  the  particular 
moment.  Heat  and  cold  are,  in  fact,  merely  relative  terms ;  cold 
implying  not  a  negative  quality  antagonistic  to  heat,  but  simply 
the  absence  of  heat  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  It  is  singular  that 
intense  cold  produces  the  same  sensation  as  intense  heat,  and  a 
freezing  mixture,  as  well  as  boiling  water,  will  blister  the  part  to 
which  it  is  applied. 

Heat  produces  no  alteration  in  the  weights  of  bodies ;  conse- 
quently the  balance  cannot  be  employed  as  a  measure  of  its  amount. 
All  bodies,  however,  when  heated,  acquire  an  increase  in  bulk,  and 
return  to  their  original  dimensions  in  cooling,  and  the  measure  of 
the  amount  of  expansion  is  universally  employed  as  the  measure  of 
temperature. 

It  is  necessary  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  terms  heat 
and  temperature,  which  are  applied  to  indicate  very  different  things. 
By  the  term  heat  is  meant,  iu  philosophical  language,  the  power, 
whatever  it  be,  which  excites  in  us  the  sensation  of  warmth  :  by 
temperature  is  meant  the  energy  with  which  the  heat  in  a  body 
tends  to  transfer  itself  to  other  bodies.  In  other  words,  the  tem- 
perature of  a  body  is  that  modification  of  heat  which  is  perceptible 
to  the  senses  or  can  be  measured  by  the  thermometer.  If  two  or 
more  masses  of  matter,  of  the  same  or  of  different  kinds,  such  as 
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inercury,  oil,  water,  or  spirit  of  wine,  when  brought  into  contact 
with  a  thermometer,  cause  the  mercury  which  this  instrument 
contains  to  stand  at  the  same  poiut,  they  are  said  to  have  the 
same  temperature.  But  the  temperature  of  a  body  affords  no  in- 
dication of  the  actual  quantity  of  heat  which  it  contains.  A  pint 
of  spring  water  may  raise  a  thermometer  to  the  same  degree  as  a 
gallon  of  the  same  water,  though  it  is  obvious  that  the  larger 
quantity  of  the  liquid  contains  the  greater  amount  of  beat. 
Again,  suppose  a  thermometer  to  stand  in  water  at  jo°  in  one 
instance,  and  at  ioo°  in  another,  in  equal  quantities  of  the  liquid  ; 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  in  the  latter  case  the  water 
IS  twice  as  hot  as  in  tbe  former.  The  zero  of  the  thermometer 
scale  is  entirely  arbitrary,  and  does  not  indicate  tbe  complete 
absence  of  heat,  which  may  be  abstracted  continuously  from  bodies 
even  though  they  may  have  been  already^  cooled  to  o°, 

(126)  Expamion  of  Solids. — Solids,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  exertion  of  cohesion  among  their  particles,  expand  less  for  equal 
elevations  of  temperature  than  either  liquids  or  gases.  Solids 
generally  expand  uniformly  in  all  directions,  aUd  on  cooling  return 
to  their  original  shape.  Lead,  however,  is  so  soft  that  its  particles 
slide  over  each  other  in  the  act  of  expansion,  and  do  not  return  to 
their  original  position.  A  leaden  pipe,  if  used  for  conveying  steamj 
permanently  lengthens  some  inches  in  a  short  time,  and  the  leaden 
flooring  of  a  sink  which  often  receives  hot  water  becomes,  in  the 
course  of  use,  thrown  up  into  ridges  and  puckers. 

Mitscherlich  {Poggendorff,  Ann.  i.  137)  has  discovered  that 
all  those  crystals  which  possess  a  doubly  refracting  action  upon 
light,  expand  unequally  in  different  directions  when  heated.  The 
shape  of  a  crystal  of  calcareous  spar,  for  instance,  is  slightly  altered 
when  heated :  the  obtuse  angles  become  more  acute,  and  the  incli- 
nation of  the  faces  of  the  crystal  to  each  other  becomes  lessened 
8i'  by  an  elevation  of  temperature  from  32"  to  aia"  F.  The 
ciystfd  elongates  most  in  the  direction  of  the  optic  axis,  and  indeed 
it  actually  contracts  at  the  same  time  in  directions  at  'right  angles 
to  this.  Such  crystals,  however,  form  no  exception  to  the  general 
mle  that  the  hulk  of  bodies  is  increased  hy  heat.  It  has  been 
ascertained,  for  instance,  that  a  crystal  of  calc  spar  increases  in 
bulk  between  32°  and  213°,  to  the  extent  of  i  part  in  510, 

Different  solids  expand  very  unequally  ibr  equal  additions  of 
beat :  zinc,  for  example,  dilates  much  more  than  iron,  and  iron 
more  than  glass.  The  total  expansion  of  a  body  may  be  obtained 
very  nearly  hy  multiplying  the  linear  expansion  (or  expansion  in 
length)  hy  three.      The  following  table  gives  some  measurements 
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of  the  expansion  both  in  length  and  hoik  which  ia  experienced  hj 
variooa  solid  bodies  : — 


^xpaimon  of  Solidt. 

EipHurion. 

,m.mVKtUti,'V. 

At  111' P. 

b«oai». 

InLaxgth. 

mn^ 

AatlnrilT. 

EdRlish  Flint  Glus 

1000.811 

1  in  im8 

.  in  416 

LaT.&LaplAce 

Glass  tube  (French) 

rin.uS 

110383 

JDulong 

I  in  1 131 

I  10377 

( and  Petit 

Tempered  Steel 

SIS? 

lin    gj6 

Lot.  and  LapL 

AQtiraonj  .    . 

:i:^j^ 

Smeftton 

Iron  .... 

ooi.iBj 

Dulrakg&Fetit 

BiBinath     .    . 

001,33a 

.in    778 
I  in    ^81 

Smeaton 

0O1.456 

I  in  337 

Copper.    .    . 
Braw     .    .    . 

z& 

.in    582 
im    536 

1  in  194 
I  in  .79 

LaToixier 

Tin    ...    . 

001,909 

I  in    524 

I  in    516 

. in  175 

Laplnee 

Leftd      .     .    . 

.  002M 

Zino  .    .    .    . 

i'ooi,943 

I  in  340 

.  in  .13 

Smeaton 

i,ose.<KO  PuM,  lit  ei"  P. 

At  111'. 

At  6(13°. 

Al  Pnidiig  Pomt. 

Blacklead  Ware    . 

.000344 

TOOO703 

Wedgewood  Ware 

1000735 

1003995 

Ptatinnm.    .    .    . 

1000735 

IO0399S 

1009936  maximum, 
but  not  fused. 

Iron  (Wrouglit)     . 

1000984 

1004483 

10.8378  to  the  fusing 

Iron  (Cast)    .    .    . 

.000893 

1003943 
1004338 

1016389 

.001033 

Copper     .... 

.00.430 

1006347 
1006886 

1034376 
.030640 

.001636 

Zinc 

1002480 

1008537 

10.3631 

1003333 

.009073 

100.473 

1003798 

The  addition  of  heat  beyond  a  certain  point  overcomes  the  co- 
hesion of  the  eolid,  and  it  aaaumes  the  liquid  form.  The  quantity 
of  heat  required  to  effect  this  varies  greatly  with  the  nature  of  the 
substance ;  some  solids  melting  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than 
others. 

D„l,:.cbyG0cV^IC 


The  following  results,  which  were  obtained  by  Daniell,  with 
bars  heated  in  a  cylinder  of  baked  blacklead   ware,  and  measured        t 
by  his  pyrometer  scale  (134),  show  the  expansion  of  certain  solids 
at  high  temperatures,'     (Phil,  IVans.  1832,  p.  45^-) 

Linear  Expannon  of  Solids. 
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(147)  Expansion  of  Liquidi. — Liq^uids  expand  proportionately 
niDCh  more  rapidly  than  solids.  They  differ,  also,  in  expansibility 
to  a  much  greater  extent ;  generally  the  most  volatile  are  most 
expansible.  This  is  remarkably  shown  in  the  case  of  the  liquids 
obtained  by  the  con<Ieasation  of  the  gases  (182),  which  are  even 
more  rapidly  dilated  by  heat  than  aeriform  bodies. 


Expansion  of  lAquids. 

At3»°F. 

Al.l.°F. 

Eipmuioii. 

Antlwrity. 

1 ,000,000  parts  of  Mercnrj  become 
Water 
Oil 
Aloobol        „ 

1,018,153 
1,046,600 
1,080,000 

;»55 

iln    9     j 

Begnanlt 
Mlon 

Id  the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  96},  the  ciu-Tes  show  the  variation 
Fia.  96. 


\ 


in  the  rate  of  expansion  offered  by  some  important  liquids.  In 
each  case,  the  volume  occupied  by  1000  parts  of  the  liquid  at  ita 
own  boiling  point  serves  as  the  starting  point  of  the  comparison. 
The  portions  of  the  horizontal  lines  to  the  right  of  the  point  where 
they  are  cut  by  each  curve,  indicate  the  bulk  of  each  liquid  at  tem- 
peraturesbelow  the  boiling  point;  these  temperatures  arerepresented 
on  Fahrenheit's  scale  in  the  left  hand  column,  and-  in  Centigrade 
degrees  on  the  right  hand.  For  instance,  w  represents  the  curve  of 
water,  commencing  at  loooiiithe  left  hand  upper  comer  of  the  table, 
iooo  parts  of  water  at  312'',  when  cooled  36°  below  the  boiling  point, 
or  to  176"  F.,  occupy  a  bulk  of  986  parts ;  at  144°  F.  below boi'™" 


isi 
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or  at  68°,  these  looo  parts  will  have  become  960  parts,  the  curve 
cutting  the  vertical  line  marked  960.  u  indicatea  the  contraction 
of  mercnry ;  w,  water ;  a,  alcohol ;  8,  wood-spirit ;  p,  formic  ether ; 
CI,  chloride  of  silicon :  e,  ordinary  ether.  It  has,  however, 
been  found  hy  comparing  tt^ether  liquids,  not  at  the  same  tempc' 
ratnre,  hut  at  eqnal  distances  &om  the  boiling  point  (the  point  at 
which  cohesion  is  just  ahoot  to  yield  to  the  repulsive  action  ofheat), 
that  in  many  liquids  of  aDalogona  chemical  composition  the  expan- 
sion is  very  nearly  unifonn.  The  same  thing  has  also  been 
observed  between  some  liquids  which  present  no  anal<^;ies  in  their 
nature.  This  subject  has  been  investigated  with  great  care  by 
Pierre  {Ann.  de  ChimU,  III.  xv.  325;  xix.  193 ;  xx.  5  :  xxi.  336; 
xxxi.  f  18  ;  and  by  Kopp,  Pogff.  Annal.  Ixxii.  1  and  223 ;  IAebig'$ 
Annal,xdu.  157;  xciv.  257;  and  xcv.  307).  In  most  instances 
there  is  a  very  satisfactory  agreement  between  the  results  obtained 
by  these  observers  upon  the  same  liquid.  Some  of  their  results 
are  embodied  in  the  following  table.  The  hoik  of  each  liquid  at 
its  boiling  point  is  taken  as  10,000.  The  numbers  in  the  table 
indicate  the  volume  of  the  liquid,  first  at  72°  F.  below  the  boiling 
point  of  each  liquid,  and  again  at  a  still  lower  temperature,  126° 
below  that  point;  the  most  expansible  liijnids  being  placed  first 
in  the  table. 


i«>«  Pirt.  of  the  iMlowiag  Uqoidi 

Pomrate. 

JEZ 

3X 

Ob- 

Ether 

(C.H.O), 

9384 

P. 

Bichloride  of  Silicon      .     . 

Si  CI, 

939° 

9017 

Cihloride  of  Ethyl     .     .     . 

C,H.CI 

9419 

„ 

Acetate  of  Ethyl    .     .     . 

C,  H.  0,  C.  H,  0, 

94=4 

9053 

„ 

Formiato  of  Ethyl     .     . 

C.  H.O.dHO. 

9430 

9064 

„ 

Acetate  of  Methyl .     .     . 

C,  H,0,C,H,0, 

9431 

9065 

„ 

Butyrate  of  Methyl     .     . 

C,  H,  0,  C,  H,  0, 

9438 

9°7J 

„ 

fButyrate  of  Ethyl.     . 
IValerate  of  Methyl      .     . 

C,  H,  0,  C,  H,  0, 

9+46 

9065 

„ 

C,  H,  0,  C„  H,  0, 

9445 

9084 

Kp. 

(■Bromide  of  Methyl     .     . 
IBromide  of  Ethyl  .     .     . 

C,  H,  Br 

9438 

P. 

C;H.Br 

945a 

9091 

Kp. 

f  Bichloride  of  Tin    .     .     . 
iTerehloride  of  PhosphoroB 

SnCI, 

9+75 

9130 

P. 

PCl.^ 

9484 

9157 

„ 

Benzol 

C„H, 

9486 

9145 

Kp. 

Butyric  Add     .... 

HO,  C,  H,  0, 

9497 

9164 

„ 

AceUc  Add 

HO,  C,  H,  0, 

9,^30 

9207 

Formic  Add     .... 

HO,  C,  H  0, 

9560 

9264 

„ 

(■Iodide  of  Methyl   .     .     . 
Uodide  of  Ethyl      .     .    . 

C.H.I 

P494 

9163 

p. 

C;  H.  I 

95 '4 

9^8? 

Dutch  Liquid 

C.  H,  CI, 

9499 

,9'7i- 

^,- 
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^UouocblorinBted  Dutch  "l 
I  Liquid  ....  J 
BichlorinatedH jdrochlo- "I 
I     tic  Ether.     ...    J 

(Wood  Spirit  .  . 
AJeohol  .... 
FoQBel  Oil    .     .     . 


Biralphide  of  Carbon     . 
Sulpharoiu  EUier     .     . 

Bromine 

Bicliloiide  of  Titaninm  . 
Terohloride  of  Arsenic    , 
Bromide  of  Elayl      .     . 
Terbromide  of  Phoaphonu 
Bibromtde  of  Silicon 
Water 


C,  H,  Cl,  Cl 
C,  H,C1,,  HCl 

c,H,ci,,a 

C  H  O.HO 
C.  H,  O,  HO 
C„H„0,HO 

{C,  H.'O.'SO,), 
Br 
TiCI. 
AaCl, 
C  H,  Br, 
PBr, 
Si  Br, 
HO 


boiiinfT.  jelow  boilmg. 


9481 


953<5 
9503 

9536 
9547 

9553 
9560 


9747 


9121 

9190 
9094 


9215 
9247 

9^7 
925(5 
9264 
9353 
934« 
9627 


The  expaosiou  of  the  different  liquids  used  in  these  experi- 
ments was  determined  b^  inclosing  in  tubee  similar  to  those  em- 
ployed for  thermometers,  known  bulks  of  the  liquid  at  a  particular 
temperature,  and  measuring  the  expansion  e:iperieQced  in  each  case, 
making  the  necessary  correction  for  the  dilatation  of  the  glass  en- 
velope. In  fact,  a  number  of  thermometers  were  prepared,  in  each 
of  which  one  of  the  various  liquids  under  experiment  was  substi- 
tuted as  the  expansible  material  in  place  of  mercury. 

In  comparing  corresponding  compounds  obtained  from  wood- 
spirit  and  from  alcohol  (two  homologous  organic  liquids),  a  re- 
markable parallelism  in  their  rates  of  expansion  has  been  observed; 
The  acetates  of  oxide  of  ethyl  and  of  methyl  correspond  closely 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  bntyrates  of  the  same  substances. 
The  bromides  of  ethyl  and  of  methyl  also  correspond.  So  do  the 
iodides  of  ethyl  and  of  methyl.  Wood-spirit  and  alcohol  do  not 
differ  greatly  from  each  other,  or  from  an  allied  compound  pro- 
duced during  fermentation,  which  has  received  the  name  of  fousel 
oil :  bi^  the  expansion  of  the  homologous  butyric,  acetic,  and 
formic  acids  differ  rather  more  widely.  Formiate  of  oxide  of  ethyl 
is  metameric  with  acetate  of  oxide  of  methyl  (that  is  to  say,  it  is 
composed,  in  100  parts  of  the  same  chemical  elements,  in  precisely 
the  same  proportions),  and  both  expand  aUo  in  exactly  the  same 
ratio ;  but  this  uaiformity  of  expansion  in  metameric  bodies  is  not 

^ways  observable :  considerable  differences  are  foimd  to  exist,  for, 

'  ,o|C 
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example,  between  the  rates  of  expRnsion  of  the  metamerides  Dutch 
liquid  and  monochlorinated  hydrochloric  ethn,  and  betreen  mono* 
chlorinated  Dntch  liqoid  and  bicblorinated  hydrochloric  ether. 

Two  elements,  however,  snch  as  chlorine  and  bromine,  which 
are  most  closely  allied  in  chemical  properties,  and  which  form 
compoonds  which  have  the  same  crystalline  form,  may  yet  com- 
biue  with  the  same  element,  and  produce  liquids  -which  have 
totally  different  rates  of  expansion.  For  instance  Dutch  liquid  and 
bromide  of  elayl  differ  considerably,  and  no  correspondence  exists 
between  the  expansion  of  bibromide  of  silicon  and  of  bichloride  of 
silicon. 

(128)  Expansion  of  Gates. — ^Wheo  the  temperature  rises  be- 
yond  a  certain  point  in  liquids,  they  change  their  state,  cohesion 
is  entirely  overcome,  repulsion  predominates,  and  the  aeriform 
condition  supervenes.  Expansion  for  equal  increments  of  heat  is 
in  gases  far  greater  than  in  solids  or  in  liquids.  If  the  open 
extremity  of  a  tube,  on  the  other  end  of  which  a  bolb  is  blown, 
be  plunged  into  water,  the  heat  of  the  haUd  will  be  sufficient  to 
dilate  the  air  in  the  bulb  so  as  to  cause  a  part  to  escape.  In 
gases,  as  cohesion  is  entirely  overcome,  no  snch  variety  in  expan- 
sion is  exhibited  as  in  the  case  of  liquids  atid  of  solids ;  it  may,, 
without  seuaible  error,  be  assumed  that  in  gases,  and  also  in 
vapours  at  considerable  distances  above  their  points  of  condensa- 
tion, the  expansion  is  alike  in  all,  under  like  variations  of  tempe- 
rature and  pressure.  From  the  fireeziug  to  the  boiling  point  of 
water,  they  increase  in  bulk  more  than  one  third,  1000  "pastA  at  32° 
becoming  1366  at  212°.* 

{129)  ThermamettTB. — Whether  the  body  be  in  the  solid,  the 
liquid,  or  the  gaseous  condition,  the  expansion  is  always  propcH:- 
tionate  to  the  heat  employed ;  and  the  same  body,  with  the  same 
initial  temperature,  always  expands  to  the  same  extent  by  the 
addition  of  the  same  amount  of  heat :  for  example,  a.  substance 
at  the  temperature  of  50°  will,  however  often  it  be  heated  to  100°, 
always  expand  to  the  same  bulk ;  and  on  cooling  to  its  original 
temperature  of  30°,  it  will  always  return  to  its  origincd  bulk. 

By  ascertaining  exactly  the  extent  of  this  expansion,  a  ready 


•  Kejpianlt  (Jnn.  rfe  Ciimw,  III.  iv.  5  and  v.  5a)  and  Vl&fjMa' {Ih.  III. 
ir.  3^0)  have  pnbli9}ied  independent  and  elaborate  iDveBtigatioug  on  the  ex- 
paDsion  which  various  eases  undergo  bj  the  application  of  heat.  According 
to  their  eipcrimentH.  the  coefficient  of  expansion  is  not  rigidly  iiniFDnn  for  ul 
gases !  the  expansion  being  greatest  for  thoae  which  are  most  readily  con- 
aeusible,  TFhilat  for  (.he  gases  which  have  resisted  all  efibrts  to  liquefy  t^kfon. 
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and  available  meaBure  of  temperature  ia  afforded  ;  and  accordingly 
&n  instrument  termed  a  thettaometer  (from  Btp/toQ  hot,  fiirpov  a 
measure]  has  been  constructed  for  tbis  purpose. 

Air,  &om  the  delicacy  of  its  indications,  and  the 
regularity  of  its  expansion,  vould  seem  to  be  the 
material  best  fitted  to  measure  changes  of  temperature, 
(ind  indeed  it  was  the  substance  first  tried.  The  air 
thermometer  consisted  simply  of  a  bulb  of  glass,  with 
a  nuTow  elongated  stem  dipping  into  some  liquid 
(fig.  97)  :  as  the  bulb  became  heated  the  air  expanded, 
end  depressed  the  liquid  in  the  stem ;  as  it  cooled 
the  aif  contracted,  and  the  liquid  rose ;  a  scale  attached 
to  the  stem  gave  the  amount  of  the  expansion  or  con- 
traction. Bat  the  sise  of  the  instrument  and  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  its  indications  limited  the  range  « 
through  which  it  could  be  employed,  and  impaired  ^ 
its  utility.  It  was  also  soon  observed  that  diffe- 
rences of  atmospheric  pressure,  entirely  independent  of  tempe- 
ratare,  caused  an  alteration  in  the  bulk  of  the  air :  this  may 
be  seen  by  introduinng  such  an  instrument  under  the  receiver  of 
an  air  pump,  and  moving  the  handle ;  the  slightest  motion  causes 
great  alteratioii  in  the  height  of  the  column  of  liquid  in  the  ther- 
mometer. This  difficulty  was  obviated  by  a  modification  of  the 
instrument  in  which  atmospheric  pressure  was  altogether  excluded : 
two  bnlbs  were  blown  at  the  extremities  of  a  stout  tube,  which 


scarcelj  any  appreciable  difierencee  are  observed.    Tbe  followiUg  table  con- 
tains a  aiimmary  of  the  reeulta  of  these  espertmentB ; — 

Expantion  of  Otuet  by  Seat. 


i0MP.rt..t3yF.b«™n». 

At  ««=■  P. 

iiTO».  ' 

Hydroeen 

Carbonic  Oxide 

Atmospheric  Air 

Nitrogen 

Hydrochloric  Acid    .    .    ■    .    . 
Carbonic  Acid  ,...■-.. 
Protoxide  of  Nitrogen  .... 

Cyanogen     

SnlphnrouB  Acid 

■?1 

136811 
1370-99 

1387-67 
1390-18 

i3«S-'i59 
■3«-5"8 

1369-087 

1385-618 

For  ordinary  purpoBCB,  sufficient  accnraw  is,  however,  attained  by  asBuming 
the  espanBton  of  gases  and  vaponra  by  heat,  between  32°  and  213°,  at  ij  of 
tiie  Tolome  at  31° ;  tbis  is  o^oal  to  about  -^•-j  for  each  degree  of  Fahrenheit. 
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was  bent  twice  at  right  angles,  and  a  liqTiid 
was  inclnded  in  the  stem  (fig.  98).  The 
instrument  in  this  form,  however,  would  not 
indicate  general  changes  of  temperature,  bnt 
only  differences  betveeu  the  temperature  of 
the  two  bulbs;  if  one  were  warmer  Uian 
the  other,  the  air  expanded  in  that  bulb  and 
drove  the  liquid  in  the  stem  towards  the 
other  bulb ;  it  was  hence  termed  the  diffe' 
rential  thermometer  or  thermotcope,  and 
formed,  in  a  limited  number  of  cases,  aa 
instrument  of  great  sensitiveness  aud  utility. 
(130)  The  next  great  improvement  in  the 
^^  thermometer  was  made  by  the  Florentine 
academicians :  they  substituted  the  expansitm 
of  a  liquid  for  that  of  air,  employing  spirit  of 
wine  for  this  purpose,  and  they  divided  the  stem  of  the  instrument, 
arbitrarily  as  before,  by  means  of  small  dots  of  enamel,  placed  at 
equal  distances  upon  the  tube.  As  the  scales  of  different  instra- 
ments  were  not  divided  u|)on  any  uniform  principle,  the  results 
which  they  furnished  did  not  admit  of  direct  comparison.  This 
evil  was,  however,  removed  by  Newton,  wbo  applied  Hooke's 
observation,  that  the  melting  point  of  ice  always  occurred  at  s 
fixed  temperature;  and  finding  that  the  boiling  point  of  water 
under  certain  standard  circumstances  was  equally  uniform,  he 
proposed  these  as  fixed  points,  between  which  the  scale  should  be 
divided  into  a  certain  number  of  equal  parts ;  the  scale  being  con- 
tinued above  and  below,  with  similar  divisions,  as  iar  as  might  be 
necessary.  Unfortunately,  this  interval  has  in  different  countries 
been  differently  subdivided.  In  England,  Fahrenheit's  divisioa 
into  180°  is  principally  employed;  the  aero,  or  0°,  upon  this 
scale  being  32  of  these  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  of  water, 
la  France,  and  generally  on  the  Continent,  the  Centigrade  division 
prevails;  the  interval  between  the  freezing  and  the  boiling  points 
being  subdivided  into  100°,  the  degrees  being  counted  upwards 
and  downwards  from  the  freezing  point,  which  is  reckoned  0° ;  the 
lower  temperatures  being  indicated  by  the  prefix  of  the  negative 
algebraic  sign  — , 

B4aumur,  whose  division  is  still  used  in  Germany  and  Russia, 
divided  the  same  interval  into  80°,  making  his  zero  at  the  freezing 
point  of  water. 

The  conversion  of  degrees  upon  one  scale  into  those  of  anotbec 
is  easily  effected  by  the  use  of  the  following  formulse: — 


COMPARISON    OF  VABIOCS    THEBMOMETBIC    SCALES. 


Fahrenheit  to  Centigrade, 
Centigrade  to  Fahrenheit, 
Beaamur  to  Fahrenheit, 
Fahrenheit  to  Reaumur, 


i  (P°  -  32)  =  C°. 
i  C°  +  31  =1". 
!   K°  +  3J  =  I". 


Fl9. 99. 


The  annexed  cut  (iig.  99)  exhibits  the  three 
scaJes  placed  side  by  side,  and  shows  the  corre- 
Bponding  values  through  a  considerable  range  of  teia< 
perature.* 

The  employment  of  spirit  of  wine  as  the  expan- 
sible liquid  for  measuring  temperature,  is  attended 
with  advantages  where  low  temperatures  are  con- 
cerned, inasmuch  as  spirit  of  wine  has  never  yet  been 
solidified  by  cold.  But  owing  to  the  low  tempera- 
ture  at  which  the  spirit  boils,  it  cannot  be  applied 
for  high  ranges  of  temperature ;  the  heat  of  boiling 
water  would  be  sufficient  to  burst  the  thermometer, 
in  consequence  of  the  generation  of  the  vapour  of 
alcohol  within  the  instrument.  For  most  purposes 
mercury  is  a  more  coavenient  thermometric  liquid  ; 
it  embraces  a  considerable  range  of  temperature, 
freezing  at  39"  below  0°  F.  and  not  boiling  under 
600°  F.  It  has  also  the  advantage  of  not  adhering  to 
the  sides  of  the  tubes. 

(131)  A  good  mercurial  thermometer  should 
answer  to  the  following  tests :  when  immersed  in 
melting  ice,  the  column  of  mercury  should  indicate 
exactly  33°  F. ;  when  suspended  with  its  scale  im- 
mersed in  the  steam  of  water  boiling  in  a  metallic 
vessel,  as  represented  in  fig.  100  (the  barometer  stand- 
ing  at  30  inches),  the  mercury  should  remain  sta- 
tionary at  2l«°.  When  the  instrument  is  inverted, 
the  mercury  should  fill  the  tube,  and  fall  with  a 
metallic  click,  thus  showing  the  perfect  exclusioa  of 
air.  The  value  of  the  degrees  throughout  the  tube 
should  be  uniform :  to  ascertain  this,  a  little  cylinder 
of  mercury  may  be  detached  from  the  column  by  a 
slight  jerk,  and  on  iucliaing  the  tube  it  may  be  made 
to  pass  from  one  portion  of  the  bore  to  another. 
If  the  scale  be  properly  graduated,  the  column  will  occupy  an 
equal  number  of  degrees  in  all  parts  of  the  tube. 


•  A  table  of  the  degrees 
values  oa  lliat  of  f  ahreuUsit,  will  be  foaod 


the  Centigrade  scale,  with  their  comparative 
■"  '     "       '■    the  Aypendii,  Part  I^r.j^,^^g[p 
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The  expansion  of  which  a  thermo- 
Fio.  loo.  meter  thus  takes  coguizaoce  is  not  the 

entire  expansion  of  the  mercury,  but 
the  difference  between  the  expaneion  of 
the  mercury  and  of  the  glass :  both 
expand,  but  the  mercury  expands  the 
more  rapidly  of  the  two,  and  the  column 
of  metal,  therefore,  rises  in  the  stem  of 
the  instmmetit. 

If  a  thermometer  be  graduated  im- 
mediately after  it  has  been  sealed,  it  is 
liable  to  undei^o  a  slight  alteratiou  in 
the  fixed  points  of  the  scale,  owing  to 
the   gradual    contraction  of  the  bulb, 
which  does  not  attain  its  permanent  di- 
mensions until  after  a  lapse  of  several 
months.     This  contraction  is  probably 
due  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
From   this  circumstance,   the  freezing 
point  may  become  elevated  from  ^  to  ^  a  degree ;  and  thus  the 
graduations  throughout  the  scale  indicate  a  temperature  which  is 
higher  than  the  true   one  by  the  amount  of  the  error.     In  some 
thermometers,  even  after  long  use,  the  bulb,  as  Despretz  and  Pierre 
have  shown,  after  exposure  to  a  heat  not  exceeding  that  of  boiling 
.  water,  does  not  at  once  contract  in  cooling  to  its  proper  dimen- 
aions ;  and  thus  a  temporary  displacement   of  the  graduation  is 
caused  every  time  such  instruments  are  heated  to  212°. 

{132)  The  variety  of  circumstances  under  which  thermometers 
are  used,  necessarily  demands  a  considerable  variety  in  their  form. 
It  is  desirable,  for  delicate  experiments,  to  reduce  the  mass  of 
the  instrument,  in  order  to  diminish  the  amount  of  heat  required 
to  raise  its  temperature  to  that  of  the  bodies  with  which  it  is 
brought  into  contact  j  but  where  minute  subdivisions  of  a  degree 
require  notice,  it  is  better  to  employ  a  thermometer  with  a  targe 
bulb  and  a  fine  bore.  A  useful  form  of  the  instrument  is  the  self- 
registering  maximum  and  minimum  thermometer.  The  maximum 
thermometer  consists  of  a  mercurial  thermometer,  with  a  horizoa- 
tal  stem,  in  the  bore  of  which  a  small  piece  of  steel  wire  is  in- 
cluded above  the  mercury.  As  the  mercury  expands  it  pushes  the 
steel  before  it,  and  when  the  mercury  contracts,  and  recedes  to- 
wards the  bulb,  the  wire  does  not  follow  it.  The  minimum  tem- 
perature is  observed  by  a  spirit  thermometer,  arranged  like  the 
mercurial  one,  but  the  index  consists  of  a  small  piece  of  enamel. 
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sank  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid  column.  As  the  spirit  de- 
scends, it  carries  the  index  with  it  by  capillary  adhesion,  as  soon 
as  its  extremity  reaches  the  surface  of  the  liquid ;  but  the  liquid,  on 
expanding,  readily  passes  by  the  enamel,  and  leaves  it  at  the  lowest 
point  to  which  the  column  had  retreated.  Sia^s  thermometer  is 
constructed  upon  a  somewhat  similar  principle,  but  it  is  less  port- 
able, and  more  liable  to  derangement,  A  simpler  form  of  maxi- 
mum thermometer  has  been  constructed  by  Negretti  and  Zambra ; 
it  is  merely  an  ordinary  thermometer,  placed  horizontally,  with  a 
contraction  in  the  tnbe,  just  above  the  bulb,  so  that  it  allows  the 
mercury  to  pass  when  it  expands,  but  owing  to  the  narrowing, 
the  metal  does  not  recede  when  the  temperature  falls.  It  there- 
fore indicates  the  highest  temperature  attained  since  the  last  observa- 
tion. The  true  place  of  the  mercurial  column  is  restored  by  placing 
the  instroment  vertically,  and  giving  it  a  slight  swinging  niotion. 
(133)  Increaaeof  the  Ratioof  Dilatation  with  Rise  of  Temperature. 
— A  scale  divided  upon  the  principles  already  described  evidently 
depends  for  accuracy  on  the  supposition  that  equal  increments  of 
heat  produce  an  equal  amount  of  espanaion.  With  due  precautions, 
a  pound  of  water,  at  33",  mixed  with  a  pound  of  water  at  212°, 
should  yield  a  mixture  in  which  the  thermometer  should  stand  at 
122*',  the  exact  mean.  Yet  it  is  not  true  that  even  in  the  same 
substance  equal  increments  of  heat  at  different  temperatures  pro- 
duce an  equal  amount  of  expansion  : — for  example,  the  expansion 
of  mercury  for  the  10°  between  30°  and  40°,  is  less  than  its 
expansion  for  the  10°  between  200°  and  210°.  In  the  mercurial 
thermometer,  for  temperatures  between  freezing  and  boiling  water, 
it  may  nevertheless  be  assumed,  without  sensible  error,  that  equal 
increments  of  heat  raise  the  thermometer  through  an  equal  number 
of  degrees.  The  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  glass  bulb,  espe- 
cially if  the  thermometef  be  made  of  crown  glass,  almost  exactly 
compensates  for  the  increasing  rate  of  the  expansion  of  mercury ; 
though  for  temperatures  above  this  point  the  compensation  is  not 
80  exact.  The  general  result  is,  that  for  all  bodies,  in  proportion 
aa  the  temperature  rises,  the  expansion  increases ;  the  distance 
between  the  particles  augments  with  the  heat,  and  consequently 
their  mutual  cohesion  is  more  readily  overcome.  The  total  expan- 
sion of  mercury,  for  example,  for  3  progressive  intervals  of  180°  F., 
according  to  Eegnault,  is  the  following:  between  32°  and  212°  it 
is  I  part  in  5508 ;  between  212°  and  392"  it  is  i  in  J461 ;  and 
between  392°  and  573°  i  in  54'oi,  Platinum  is  more  equable 
in  its  expansion  than  any  of  the  metals,  bnt  it  exhibits  a  similar 
increase  in  the  rate  of  its  expansion  as  the  heat  riaea. 
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The  following   table  emboclies  some  experimental  results  ob- 
tained  upon  this  poiut  hy  Dulong  and  Petit : — 


Increase  of  Mean  Dilatation  in  Bulk  by  Heat. 

EipuuiOD  for  uch  Degree  F.                               | 

3.°^™°.° 

3»°«d39.° 

3.»™dsVJ° 

3.'«dt6.°. 

I 
1 

n 69660 
in  67860 
n  50760 
D  34930 
09990 

I  in  65340 

I  in  9665 
I  in  9776 
I  in  1.480 

I  in  59!ao 
iin3i8& 
I  in  1.37* 

I  in  9s8r7 

Platinum    .    . 
Iron  .... 

Mercury    .    . 
Do.  (Be)niau1t) 
Mercory  in  GlaM 

The  temperature  of  572°  P.,  as  measured  by  an  air  thermo- 
meter, if  measured  by  the  expansion  of  mercury,  in  an  ordinary 
thermometer,  would  be  indicated  as  586°,  because  the  apparent 
dilatation  of  the  mercury  increases  as  the  temperature  rises. 

(134)  Pyrometers. — Since  the  expansion  of  dissimilar  metals 
ibr  equal  additions  of  beat  is  unequal,  it  is  evident  that  if  a  com- 
pound bar,  consisting  of  two  such  metals  as  brass  and  steel,  be 
formed  by  riveting  equal  plates  of  each  metal  together,  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  would  occasion  curvature  of  the  bar ;  the  concavity 
being  upon  the  side  of  the  steel,  the  metal  which  expands  least. 
On  this  principle,  a  very  delicate  ^ olid  thermometer  has  been  con- 
structed by  Breguet.  It  consists  of  a  compound  ribbon  of  three 
metals,  platinum,  gold,  and  silver,  which  are  rolled  out  into  a  very 
thin  lamina  and  coiled  into  a  cylindrical  spiral,  to  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  which  an  index  is  attached,  the  upper  end  of  the  spiral 
being  fixed.  The  silver  expands  much  more  than  the  platinum,  so 
that  the  coil  twists  and  untwists  as  tbe  temperature  rises  and  falls. 
The  value  of  the  degrees  is  ascertained  by  comparison  with  a 
standard  thermometer. 

For  the  estimation  of  high  degrees  of  temperature,  6uch  as  the 
heat  of  furnaces  and  the  fusing  points  of  many  metals,  instruments 
of  a  different  description,  usually  termed  pyrometers  (from  -irvp 
fire),  are  required.  The  most  accurate  of  these  is  Daniell's  rc^wier 
pyrometer,  which  is  shown  in  fig.  loi.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  the 
register,  1,  and  the  scale,  2.  The  raster  is  a  solid  bar  of  black- 
lead  earthenware,  a,  highly  baked.  In  the  axis  of  this  a  hole  is 
drilled,  reaching  from  one  end  of  the  bar  to  within  half  an  inch  of 
the  other  extremity.  In  this  cylindrical  cavity  a  rod  of  platinum 
or  of  iron,  a  a,  6  inches  long,  is  placed.     Upon  the  top  of  the  bar 
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rests  a  cylindrical  piece  of  porcelain,  c  c,  suflSciently  long  to  pro- 
ject a  short  distance  beyond  the  estremity  of  the  black  lead  bar, 
to  serve  as  an  index.     It  is  confined  in  its  position  by  a  ring  or 

Frs.  10 1. 


strap  of  platinum,  d,  passing  ronnd 
the  top  of  the  black  lead  tnbe,  which 
is  partly  out  away  at  the  top ;  the 
ring  is  tightened  by  a  wedge  of  porce- 
lain, e.  When  exposed  to  a  high 
temperature,  the  expansion  of  the 
metallic  rod,  a  a,  forces  the  index 
forward  to  a  distance  equal  to  the 
difierence  in  the  amount  of  expan- 
sion between  the  metallic  rod  and  the 
black  lead  bar,  and  when  cool,  it  will 
remain  protruded  to  the  same  dis- 
tance, which  will  be  greater  or  less, 
according  to  the  temperature;  the  exact  measurement  of  this 
distance  is  effected  by  the  '  scale,'  2.  This  scale  is  independent 
of  the  register,  and  consists  of  two  rules  of  brass,  /  g  joined 
together  by  their  edges  accurately  at  a  right  angle,  and  fitting 
square  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  black  lead  bar.  Near  one  end 
of  this  double  rule  a  smaU  brass  plate,  k,  projects  at  a  right 
angle,  which,  when  the  instrument  is  used,  is  brought  down  upon 
the  shoulder  of  the  register,  formed  by  the  notch  cut  away  for 
the  platinum  strap.  To  the  extremity  of  the  rule  nearest  this 
brass  plate,  is  attached  a  moveable  arm,  n,  turning  at  its  fixed  ex- 
tremity upon  a  centre,  i,  and  at  the  other  end  carrying  an  arc  of  a 
circle,  b,  the  radius  of  which  is  exactly  5  inches,  accurately  divided 
into  degrees  and  thirds  of  a  degree.  Upon  this  arm,  at  the  centre, 
*,  another  lighter  arm,  c,  is  made  to  turn,  carrying  upon  the  ex- 
tremity of  its  longer  limb  a  nonius,  h,  which  moves  on  the  facer 
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of  the  arc,  and  subdivides  the  graduation  into  miautes.  The 
ahorter  arm,  wliich  is  half  an  inch  in  length,  crosses  the  centre, 
and  terminates  in  an  obtuse  steel  point,  m,  turned  inwards  at  a 
right  tmgle. 

To  use  the  instrument,  the  metallic  rod  is  placed  in  the  re- 
gister, the  index  is  pressed  tirml;  dovn  upou  its  extremity,  and 
secured  tightly  by  the  platinum  strap  and  the  wedge.  The  posi* 
tion  of  the  index  is  then  read  off  on  the  scale,  by  placing  the  re- 
gister in  the  re-entering  angle  for  its  reception,  with  the  cross-piece 
firmly  held  against  the  shoulder,  and  the  steel  point,  m,  resting  on 
the  top  of  the  index,  in  a  notch  cut  for  it,  which  coincides  with  the 
axis  of  the  rod.  A  similar  observation,  made  after  the  inatrument 
has  been  heated  and  allowed  to  cool,  gives  the  value  of  the  ex- 
pansion. The  scale  of  the  pyrometer  is  compared  with  that  of  the 
mercurial  thermometer,  by  observing  the  amount  of  expansion 
between  two  fixed  points,  such  as  the  freezing  of  water  and  the 
boiling  of  meccury. 

(135)  A  combination  of  the  thermometer  with  the  pyrometer 
gives  a  range  of  temperature  extending  through  wide  limits.  The 
meims  of  attaining  very  elevated  temperatures  are  much  more  under 
command  than  those  of  procuring  great  degrees  of  cold. 

The  following  table  gives,  in  d^ees  both  of  Fahrenheit's  and 
of  the  Centigrade  scale,  some  remarkable  points  of  temperature : — 


Greatest  lutifirial  oold  produced  by  a  bath  of' 
Protoxide  of  Nitrogen  and  Bisulphide  of 
Carbon  in  vacuo  (Natterer) ] 

Greatest  cold  by  a  bath  of  Carbouio  Acid  and 
Ether  in  vacuo  (Faradftj) 

Greateat  natural  cold  recorded  by  verified 
thermometer  (Sabine) 

Mercury  freezes 

Freezing  mixtiua  of  Snow  and  Salt .... 

Ice  melte 

Maximum  Density  of  Water 

Mean  Temperature  of  London  (DanieU)    .    . 

Blood  Heat 

Boiliagpoint  of  Water 

Mercury  boila 

Bed  heat 

Silver  melts 

Caat-Iron  melts      .... 

Hi|;heBt  heat  of  wind  iftimtce 


Saniell. 


(136)  The  amount  of  forccexerted  by  expansion  or  contraction 
from  the  effects  of  heat  or  of  eold  is  enormous ;  for  it  is  equal  to 
that  which  would  be  required  to  elongate  or  compress  the  material 
to  the  same  extent  by  mechanical  means.     According  to  the  ex- 
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periments  of  Barlow,  a  bar  of  malleable  iron,  of  a  square  inch  ia 
section,  is  stretched  n^li^i,  of  its  length  by  a  ton  weight  j  a  similar 
elongation  is  produced  by  about  16'^  F.  In  this  climate  a  varia- 
tion  of  80°  between  the  fioM  of  winter  and  the  heat  of  summer  is 
frequently  experienced.  In  that  range,  a  wrought-iron  bar,  10 
inches  loi^,  will  vary  in  length  tWt  '>'"  ^^  ™ch ;  and  will  exert  a 
strain,  if  its  two  extremities  be  securely  fastened,  equal  to  50  tons 
upon  the  square  inch. 

In  many  instances  in  the  arts  this  eflfect  is  turned  to  useful 
account.  With  this  view  the  wheelwright  makes  the  iron  tire  of 
his  wheels  a  little  smaller  than  the  wheel  itself,  and  applies  the  tire 
in  a  heated  state ;  on  cooling,  it  contracts,  and  binds  the  parts 
firmly  together.  For  the  same  reason,  in  fastening  together  the 
plates  of  steam-boilers,  the  rivets  are  used  whilst  red-hot.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  force  of  expansion  requires  often  to  be  care- 
fully guarded  against.  Iron  clampa  built  into  furnaces  frequently 
destroy  by  their  expansion  and  contraction,  the  masonry  which 
they  are  intended  to  support.  In  laying  down  pipes  for  the  con- 
veyance of  gas  and  water,  it  is  necessary  to  fit  the  lengths  into 
sockets  where  the  material  used  as  stuffing  to  tighten  the  joint 
allows  sufficient  play  for  the  alterations  in  length  of  the  metal  by 
changes  of  temperature.  For  the  same  reason,  a  small  interval  is 
left  between  the  ends  of  the  iron  bars  in  laying  down  a  line  of 
rails.  Each  tube  of  the  Britannia  Bridge,  across  the  Menai  Straits, 
is  liable,  from  changes  of  temperature,  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  to  an  elongation  and  contraction  varying  from  half  an 
inch  to  three  inches. 

Brittle  substances,  such  as  glass  and  cast-iron,  often  crack  on 
the  sudden  application  of  heat,  because  a  sudden  dilatation  is  pro- 
duced upon  the  surface  before  the  heat  has  time  to  reach  the  in- 
terior, and  thus  the  cohesion  is  destroyed.  The  thicker  the  plate 
the  greater  is  its  hability  to  fracture.  Sudden  cooling,  by  inducing 
unequal  contraction,  has  a  similar  effect. 

A  knowledge  of  these  effects  of  expansion  explains  why  the  wires 
of  certain  metals,  such  as  iron  and  platinum,  may  be  soldered  into 
glass ;  whilst  other  metals,  such  as  silver,  gold,  or  copper,  separate 
and  crack  out  as  the  joint  cools.  The  expansion  of  iron  or  of 
platinum  differs  from  that  of  glass  by  only  a  very  small  amount, 
whereas  other  metals  vary  from  it  greatly,  and  contract  far  more  in 
(iooling^. 

(137)  A  remarkable  exception  to  the  law  of  contraction  by  the 
removal  of  heat,  exists  in  the  case  of  water.  Water  follows  the- 
regular  law  until  it  reaches  a  point  between  39''  and  40° ;  then, 

o3 
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JDstead  of  contracting,  it  begins  to  expand,  and  continues  to  do  so 
till  it  reaches  the  freezing  point.  About  39°  it  is  at  its  point  of 
greatest  density,  and  just  before  it  freezes  it  occupies  a  space  as 
great  as  it  did  at  48°.  If  water  at  39°"4  be  taken  as  i,  at  33°  it 
has  a  density  of  0-99988  (Pierre). 

By  dissolving  table  salt  in  water,  the  point  of  maximum  densitjr 
is  lowered,  and  the  solution  goes  on  contracting  regularly  at  tem- 
peratures considerably  below  39°,  until,  in  sea-water,  the  anomaly 
disappears,  the  maximum  density  occurring  according  to  Despretz 
at  ^S^'^S,  a  temperature  below  its  point  of  congelation,  which  the 
same  observer  estimates  at  2j°-4.  Various  other  salts  besides 
culinary  salt  {chloride  of  sodium)  have  the  effect,  when  dissolved 
in  water,  of  lowering  its  point  of  maximum  density ;  but,  amongst 
the  numerous  liquids  examined  by  Pierre,  no  other  liquid  besides 
water  was  found  thus  to  expand  whilst  the  temperature  was 
falling. 

(138)  Correction  of  Gases  for  Temperature. — It  has  been  already 
mentioned  that  aeriform  bodies  expand  more  than  either  solids  or 
liquids  for  equal  additions  of  temperature,  and  that  the  rate  of 
expansion  for  all  gases  and  vapours  is  equal  and  uniform,  at  all 
degrees  of  heat  and  under  all  varieties  of  pressure.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  importance  to  estimate  the  amount  of  this 
expansion  in  all  experiments  where  the  quantities  of  gases  require 
to  be  determined,  and  where  their  weight  is  to  be  inferred  from 
measurement  of  their  bulk.  Provided  that  the  temperature  of  the 
gas  be  known,  the  calculation  is  easily  made.  Experiment  has 
shown  that  for  every  degree  of  heat  upon  Fahrenheit's  scale,  an 
amount  of  expansion  takes  place  equal  to  rsT  of  the  bulk  that  the 
gas  occupied  at  31°  F. ;  that  is  to  say,  that  a  quantity  of  any  gas 
which,  at  the  temperature  of  32%  measures  491  parts,  for  every 
additional  degree  increases  in  bulk  i  part ,-  so  that  at  33°  it  will 
occupy  493  parts,  at  34°  493,  at  40°  499,  at  60°  519  parts.  In 
England,  all  comparisons  of  gases  are  referred  to  the  temperature 
of  60".  Suppose  it  be  required  to  ascertain  the  volume  which  9'2 
cubic  inches  of  coal  gas,  measured  at  70°,  would  have  when  re- 
duced to  60°: — Since  70—32=38,  491  parts  of  any  gas  at  32", 
would,  at  70°,  have  increased  in  bulk  38  parts,  or  would  have  be- 
come equal  to  529  parts.  Again,  60—32=28,  so  that  a  gas, 
which  at  32°  occupied  491  parts,  would,  at  60°,  occupy  a  space 
equal  to  519  parts.  The  volume,  therefore,  of  any  gas  at  70° 
would  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  bulk  which  it  would  occupy 
at  60°  as  539  does  to  519.     And  hence 

529  :  519  :  :  S'i  :  s:  (=9-026  cubic  inch^J;^^^^n[c 
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If  tbe  gaa,  iostead  of  beiog  meastired  at  70°,  had  been  measured 
at  50°,  and  it  were  desired  to  reduce  the  9-2  cubic  inches  to  the 
standard  temperature  of  6o°j  since  50—34  =  18,  the  gas,  which 
occupied  491  parts  at  32°,  would  have  expanded  to  509  at  50°. 
The  proportion  to  the  volume  at  6o°j  which  would,  as  before,  be 
519,  is  ^ven  as  follows . — 

509  :  519  :  :  9'2  :  x  (=  9'38o  cubic  inches). 

In  this  case,  the  observed  volume  is  less  than  the  corrected  one ; 
before,  it  was  greater.  An  additional  and  independent  correction 
of  the  volume  of  the  gas  for  the  deviation  of  the  barometric  pres- 
sure from  the  standard  (40)  is  needed  after  the  correction  for  the 
tempernture  has  been  made. 

(139}  Liquids  and  gases  immediately  adjust  their  bulk  to  the 
alteration  of  temperature  ;  but,  according  to  observations  made  in 
the  Arctic  Expeditions,  solids  do  not  immediately  do  so  in  all  cases : 
it  was  frequently  observed  in  the  metallic  scales  of  many  of  the 
instruments,  that  full  contraction  did  not  occur  until  a  concussion 
had  been  given  to  the  apparatus ;  the  metal  then  contracted  sud- 
denly and  completely. 

(140)  Process  for  Taking  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Gases. — The 
principal  corrections  required  in  the  delicate  operation  of  taking 
the  specific  gravity  of  a  gas  with  accuracy,  have  now  been  pointed 
out.  Regnault  in  his  elaborate  researches  has  reduced  the  number 
of  corrections  ordinarily  required,  by  counterpoising  the  globe  in 
Vhieh  the  gas  is  to  be  weighed  by  a  second  globe  of  equal  size, 
made  of  the  same  glass ;  a  practice  which  had  previously  been 
adopted  by  Frout,  in  his 
carefiil  investigations  on  the 
density  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  film  of  hygroscopic 
moisture  which  always  ad- 
heres to  the  glass  is  equal 
in  both  globes ;  and  as  the 
bulk  of  air  displaced  is  also 
equal  in  both  cases,  the  cal- 
culation for  its  buoyancy 
may  be  dispensed  with.  The 
following  is  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  method  adopted 
hy  Begnault : — A  balance, 
capable  of  weighing  two 
pounds^  and  sufficiently  sen-  j—         .  - 


Fig.  loa. 
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sitive  ta  turn  with  the  i-hrth  part  of  a  grain  vlien  loaded,  is  placed 
upon  a  chest  provided  with  folding  doors,  within  which  the  glass 
globes,  each  of  the  capacity  of  about  600  cubic  inches,  attach^  to 
the  scale-pans,  are  freely  suspended.  The  globe  b,  fig.  102,  is  her- 
metically sealed ;  the  globe  a,  for  weighing  the  gases,  is  provided 
with  a  stop-cock ;  the  air  is  exhausted  from  a  as  perfectly  as 
possible,  and  it  is  connected  with  an  apparatus  which  supplies  the 
gas  to  be  weighed,  the  gaa  having  been  carefully  purified  and  dried. 
The  globe  is  again  exhausted  very  completely,  the  last  portions  of 
air  being  thus  displaced  by 
fis.  103,  the  gas,  and  it  is  a  second 

—  time  filled  with  the  gas ;  thia 

process  must  be  repeated  a 
third  time,  and  the  gas  wUl 
then  be  free  from  atmo- 
spheric air.  To  avoid  the 
need  of  any  correction  for 
temperature,  the  globe  is 
this  time  placed  in  a  vessd 
of  melting  ice  (fig.  105),  in 
order  to  cool  the  gas  to  32° 
F.,  which,  by  the  French,  is 
always  taken  as    the  stan- 

____^ .  dard.    When  the   globe  is 

^     ~  filled  with  gas,  and  sufficient 

time  has  elapsed  for  it  to  ac- 
quire the  temperature  of  the  ice,  the  vessel  of  mercury,  h,  into 
which  the  escape-tube  dips,  is  removed,  so  as  to  equalize  the  pressure 
within  the  globe  with  that  of  the  air ;  the  stop-cock  is  closed,  and 
the  globe  withdrawn,  wiped  carefully  with  a  damp  cloth,  to  avoid 
rendering  the  surface  electric,  and  it  is  then  suspended  to  the  scale- 
pan.  It  is  not  weighed,  however,  until  after  the  lapse  of  a  couple  of 
hours,  by  which  time  the  equilibrium  of  its  tranperature  with  the 
atmosphere  is  restored,  and  the  production  of  currents  (146)  around 
it  is  obviated.  The  weight  is  then  accurately  noted;  the  globe  is  again 
plunged  in  ice,  the  gas  removed  by  the  air-pump,  and  the  elasticity 
of  the  gas  which  still  remains  in  it  is  measured  accurately  by  the 
gmige  attached  to  the  air-pump.  The  empty  globe  is  again  with- 
drawn from  the  ice  and  weighed  as  before ;  the  difference  of  the 
two  weights  will  give  the  weight  of  a  bulk  of  gas,  the  elasticity  of 
which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  as  marked  by  the  height 
of  the  barometer  IP,  diminished  by  the  elasticity,  h,  of  the  remain- 
ing gas,  as  measured  by  the  gauge.     If  the  capacity  of  the  globe 
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has  been  preTiotuly  accurately  determined,  the  corrected  veight 
of  the  gas  will  be  obtained  by  the  following  proportion  : — 


he  BUTidard 

The  observed 

The  observed 

Corrected 

preBBttre. 

preBsnre. 

weight. 

weight. 

As  H        I 

W-h       : 

:          fV       : 

ir 

Bf^ault  haa  in  this  manner  determined  the  veights  of  i  litre 
of  each  of  the  following  gases,  at  32°,  and  nuder  a  pressure  of 
29'922  inches  of  mercury  at  34° : — 


One  litre  of 

d^rammeB. 

Air,     mean  of  8  Expts.     . 

•     =     i-293'87 

Oxygrai,      „     3  EiptB.     . 

.     =      1-429802 

.     =     i-256i67 

Hydrogen,  „     3  Eipts.     . 

.     =     0-089578 

Carbonic  Acid,  5  Expts. 

•     =     1-977414 

From  these  data  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  weight  of  100  cubic 
inches  of  each  gas  in  grains.  The  litre  has  a  capacity  of  61024 
cubic  inches ;  the  gramme  is  equal  to  I5'433  grains  j  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  air  between  32°  and  60"  by  heat  is  such,  that  100,000 
parts  become  105,701.  The  barometric  pressure  of  29-922  inches 
at  32°  would  be  equal  to  a  column,  at  60°,  of  30005  inches  of 
mercury.  Calculating  from  these  numb^s,  the  weight  in  grains 
<rf  the  vmder-mentioned  gases  under  a  pressure  of  30  inches  of 
mercury  (the  column  being  measured  at  60°)  is  as  follows ; — 


100  Cubic  Inokes  weigh. 


At  33°  F. 


At  60°  F. 


Air  .  .  . 
Oxygen  .  . 
Kitrogen.  . 
Hydi^ea  . 
Carbonio  Add 


30153 
31-763 

8-365 
50-000 


47"3c 


I '0000 

II056 

o'97i3 
rsaSW 


If  the  amount  of  condensation  which  the  constituents  of  a 
compound  gas  undeigo  in  tbe  act  of  combination  be  known,  it  is 
easy  to  chedc  the  experimental  determination  of  it^  density,  and 
to  calculate  the  specific  gravity  of  the  resulting  compound  by  the 
following  rule : — 

Multiply  the  specific  gravity  of  each  of  the  componeiit  gaset  or 
ta^poura  by  the  volume  in  which  U  enters  into  the  formation  of  the 
compound  ;  add  these  products  together,  and  divide  by  the  number 
of  volumes  produced  after  condensation  has  occurred. 

Suppose  for  example  it  be  desired  to  know  tbe  specific  gt&vity 
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of  protoxide  of  nitrogen  ;  2  Tolatees  of  this  gas  are  formed  hj  the 

union  of  2  volumes  of  sitrogen,  and  i  volume  of  oxygen : — 

Specific  gravity  of  nitrc^en  =  o'97i3X2  =    1-^426 

.    Specific  gravity  of  oxygen       =    1-1056  xi   =   1*1056 

2)3^0482 

Calculatedspecificgravity  of  protox.  nitrogen  =   i'524i 

Again,  the  specific  of  gravity  of  ammonia  may  be  found  as  follows  : 
4  volumes  of  ammonia  contain  2  volumes  of  nitrogen,  and  6 
volumes  of  hydrogen  ; — 

Specific  gravity  of  nitrt^en     =:  o'97i3X2  =   i"9426 
Specific  gravity  of  hydrogen    =  00692x6  =  0-4152 

4)^-3578 
Calculated  specific  gravity  of  ammonia  =   0*51^94 

{141)  Determination  of  the  Specific  Gravity  0/  Vapours. — A 
difierent  method  of  procedure  is  required  in  taking  the  specific 
gravity  of  a  vapour.  This  is  aa  operation  which  the  chemist  has 
frequently  occasion  to  perform,  as  it  often  throws  light  upon  the 
composition  of  the  body.  Two  methods  have  been  proposed  for 
attaining  the  object ;  one,  devised  by  Gay  Lossac,  is  suitable  for 
liquids  which  boil  at  a  temperature  approaching  the  boiling  point 
of  water :  the  other  is  applicable  not  only  to  these  liquids  but  to 
all  that  boil  below  the  boiling  point  of  mercury.  This  latter 
method,  contrived  by  Dumas,  is  the  only 
Fig.  104.  one  that  wilt  be  here  described. 

A  thin  glass  globe  or  balloon  (a,  fig.  104) 
of  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter,  is  drawn  off  at 
the  neck  into  a  capillary  tube,  5  or  6  inches 
in  length ;  the  open  extremity  of  this  tube 
is  attached  to  a  desiccating  tube  filled  with 
chloride  of  calcium  (63),  and  this  is  con- 
nected  wilh  the  air-pump.  The  air  is  ex- 
hausted  from  the  apparatus,  and  then  slowly 
re-admitted,  repeating  the  process  three  or 
four  times.  By  this  means  any  film  of 
moisture  which  might  be  adhering  to  the 
interior  of  the  globe  is  removed,  and  it  ia 
filled  with  air  in  a  dry  state :  the  tempera- 
ture and  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  the 
time  are  noted  down.  The  balloon  having 
been  detached  from  the  air-pump,  it  is  accu- 
rately weighed :  this  weight  represents  that 
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of  the  balloon  and  the  air  which  it  contains.  The  capillar^' 
tube  is  then  inserted  into  the  liquid  which  is  designed  to 
furnish  the  vapour,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  required :  by 
gently  warming  the  globe,  the  enclosed  air  expands,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  it  is  expelled.  As  the  globe  cools  the  air  again  con- 
tracts and  the  liquid  rises,  loo  or  150  grains  of  the  liquid  hav- 
ing been  thus  introduced,  the  globe  is  nest  firmly  attached,  by 
means  of  copper  wire,  to  a  wooden  handle,  c,  and  by  its  means  is 
depressed,  as  represented  in  fig.  104,  completely  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  a  liquid  (water,  oil,  or  chloride  of  zinc,  according  to  the 
temperature  required),  which  is  gradually  heated  till  it  is  30°  or 
40°  above  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid  of  which  the  vapour- 
density  is  required.  The  liquid  in  the  globe  is  thus  made  to  boil 
briskly,  and  is  converted  into  vapour,  which  expels  the  air  and 
takes  its  place. 

After  the  vapour  ceases  to  escape  &om  the  aperture  of  the 
capillary  tube,  the  bath  is  maintaiu6d  at  a  steady- temperature 
for  a  few  minutes,  to  allow  the  balloon  and  its  contents  to  acquire 
the  temperature  of  the  liquid  in  which  they  are  immersed.  The 
temperature  is  then  observed  by  the  thermometer,  I,  and  at  the 
same  moment  the  capillary  tube  is  sealed  by  the  fiame  of  the  blow- 
pipe. The  balloon  is  afterwards  removed  from  the  bath,  and  allowed 
to  cool ;  it  is  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  a  second  time  accurately 
weighed.  The  weight  thus  obtained  represents  that  of  the  balloon 
with  that  of  the  liquid  which  remaned  within  it  in  the  form  of 
vapour  at  the  moment  of  the  sealing.  The  capillary  neck  is  now 
plunged  beneath  the  surface  of  wat«r  (or  of  mercury),  and  is  then 
broken  off.  If  the  operation  be  successful,  the  vapour  becomes 
condensed,  and  the  liquid  enters  the  globe,  so  as  either  completely 
to  fill  it  or  to  leave  only  a  small  bubble  of  air.  The  globe,  with 
the  water  which  it  contains  is  next  carefully  weighed,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  balloon  is  thus  ascertained,  since  352'5  grains  of 
water  are  contained  in  the  space  of  a  cubic  inch.  The  bubble  of  • 
air  is  then  decanted  into  a  graduated  tube,  and  its  bulk  measuredj 
or  the  globe  may  be  completely  filled  up  with  water  and  again 
weighed ;  the  diflFerence  of  the  last  two  weighings  will  represent  the 
weight  of  a  quantity  of  water  which  corresponds  iu  bulk  to  that  of 
the  bubble  of  air. 

All  the  data  necessary  for  calculating  the  specific  gravity  ot 
the  vapour  are  thus  furnished,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
example : — ■ 

DiqitlzscbyGOOqlC 


Determiaation  of  the  Density  of  the  Vapour  of  Alcohol. 

BY   EXFXRIHENT. 

(i  ]  VTeiglit  of  the  balloon  fall  of  dry  air,  at  a  pressure  1 

of  39-1  inches  barometer,  and  a  temperaturelii87-2o 

of  57°  P I 

(a)  Weight  of  the  balloon  fullof  alcohol  Taponr,  sealed!      „ 

.  nv  ,  ^  -L  flIOQ-20 

at  212  ,  barometer  at  29*1  inches         .         ) 

(3)  Weight  of  the  balloon  -with  the  water  that  enteredl  „ 

on  opening  the  capillary  neck  under  water 

(4)  Kesidnal  air     .  ..... 


Cabio  Incbj 

O"200 


BY  CALCnLATION. 


By  (3)  the  weight  of  the  balloon  full  of  w^r  was 
By  (i)  the  weight  of  the  balloon  full  of  air  was 


Difference :  weight  of  the  water      .  .  .  . 

Add  -j+y  for  the  weight  of  air  displaced  by  the  water  . 


,  8102-0 
.  1187-2 


6914-8 
8-4 


6923-3 


Dividing  6923-2  by  252'5,  we  obtain,  as  the  contents 

of  the  balloon,  in  cubic  indies    . 
Add  to  this  the  bulk  of  the  residual  air  . 

(5)  The  sum  gives  the  capacity  of  the  balloon  at  57*^ 
Add  the  increase  of  volume  due  to  expansion  at  21 2° 

(6)  The  capacity  of  the  balloon  corrected  to  the  tem- 

perature of  212°  becomes  . 


*  Where  rigid  BcCDracy  ig  desired,  it  ii  neoesaaiy  to  caloulate  the  difierenM 
between  the  capscitj  of  the  globe  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  that  at 
the  temperature  at  gealinK.  and  to  add  this  difference  to  the  capacitj  m  <»1- 
oulated  above.  When  the  temperature  at  Bealin^  ia  very  elevated,  thit 
correction  acqnireB  Bome  importaace ;  but  it  is  insienificant  in  most  cases, 
more  especially  as  the  vapour  deceitiea  obtaioea  by  experiment  never 
coincide  accurately  with  the  theoretical  results,  and  a  fair  ap_proiiniatioa  is 
generally  all  that  is  required  to  indicate  the  state  of  condensation  of  the  con- 
stituenta  of  the  eomponnd.  Since  the  ezpansion  of  flint  glaaa  between  31' 
and  313°,  is  equal  to 000318366  of  ita  bulk,  the  increase  in  capacitr of  iita 
balloon  in  the  foregoing  experiment  between  57°  and  3 1 3°  ia  0'o43  cubic  inch. 
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Cubic  IntSiet. 
27'6t9  cubic  inches  of  air  measured  at  57°,  with  baro-^ 

meter  at  29-1  iNches,  would  become  at  6cP[      27*083 
with  barometer  at  30  inchea         .  .  .] 

GninR. 
And  wonld  weigh        ......         8'37 

Now  {by  i)  the  weight  of  the  balloon  filled  with  dryi      „ 
air  was  ......  .J       ' 

Deduct  the  weight  of  the  air  .  .  .  .  8-37 


(7]  Thedifferencegivesthewaght  of  the  empty  balloon  1178-83 


Cubic  lock. 
The  o'a  cubic  inch  of  residual  air  measured  at  57",] 

and  at  29*1  ioc^eH  barometer,  would  become^       0'2J2 
ai.  212^  and  29'!  barometer        ,         ,         .) 

(8)  And  would  weigh   ......  o'o6 

Cubic  Inches. 
But  {by  6)  the  capacity  of  the  balloon  at  212°  was     .        27"663 
Deduct  dilated  residual  air   .  .  .  .  .  0-252 


The  difference  gives  the  space  occupied  by  alcohol] 

vapour,  at  212°  and  ig-i  barometer     .  -J        '  ^ 

Now  27'4i  cubic  inches  of  vapour,  measured  at  212'] 

and  29-1  barometer,  if  they  could  exist  uucon- 1         _  , 
densed  as  vapour,  at  60°,  and  at  30  inches  [  ^  ^ 

barometer,  would  become  .         .         .         .} 

But  (by  2)    the   united  weight  of  the  balloon,  thel     „  _ 
vapour,  and  the  residual  air  was  found  to  be  .  j       ' 
Deduct  the  weight  of  the  residual  air  (8)  .  .  o'o6 


The   di%rence    gives    the  weight    <^     balloon    and| 
vapour  .  ■  .  .  .  .  .J 

Deduct  the  weight  of  the  empty  balloon  {7)      ,  .   1178-83 


The  difference  gives  the  weight  of  20*565  cubic  inches] 

of  alcohol  vapour  at  60°    .  .  .  .  [  ^ 

loo  cubic  inches  of  alcohol  vapour  would,  therefore,  weigh  50'i23 
grains  at  60°  and  30  inches  barometer.  Now,  100  cubic  inches 
ofiurweigh3i  gnuns,  at  60°  and  30  inches  barometer  j  therefore, 
50'i23  divided  by  31  gives  1-617  as  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
vapour  of  alcohol,  &om  the  foregoing  experiment. 

Deville  and  T!roost{Compte8 Rendit3,^Y.82i,  andxlix.  2m) haver  , 
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extended  tbis  method  of  Dumas  to  the  determination  of  the  density 
of  vapours  of  bodies  of  very  bigb  boiling  point.  They  employ  light 
vessels  of  porcelain,  instead  of  the  glass  balloon,  and  Beal  the  exit 
tube  by  means  of  the  oxyhydrogen  jet.  The  constant  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  density  of  the  vapour  is  determined,  is  obtained 
by  placing  the  porcelain  vessel  in  the  vapour  of  a  body  which  boils 
at  a  much  higher  temperature  than  the  substance  subjected  to  ex- 
periment ;  the  distillation  of  the  body  which  furnishes  the  vapour- 
bath  being  conducted  in  vessels  of  iron.  Boiling  mercury,  for 
example,  gives  a  vapour  of  constant  temperature  of  662°;  the  vapour 
of  boiling  sulphur  is  estimated  at  824° ;  that  of  cadmium  at 
1580" ;  and  that  of  zinc  at  1904°.  But  since  the  determination  of 
these  high  temperatures  ia  liable  to  some  uncertainty,  a  compara- 
tive experiment  is  made  in  a  separate  porcelain  vessel,  by  employing 
a  substance  like  iodine,  which  furnishes  a  very  heavy  vapour,  the 
density  of  which  at  measurable  temperatures  is  exactly  known.  The 
experiments  thus  give  the  direct  relation  between  the  density  of 
the  vapour  under  trial,  and  that  of  iodine  at  equal  temperatures. 

§    II,    On    the   EQOILIBBIttH   OP   TEMPERATURE. 

(14a)  All  bodies,  when  heated,  return  sooner  or  later  to  the 
temperature  of  surrounding  objects ;  the  tendency  of  heat  being 
constantly  to  preserve  or  recover  an  equilibrium.  This  balance 
is  restored  either  by  transmission  from  particle  to  particle,  in 
which  case  the  process  is  termed  conduction :  or  by  convection,  or 
the  motion  amongst  the  particles  of  liquids  or  gases :  or  by  radia- 
tion between  bodies  at  a  distance  from  each  other. 

Conduction. 

(143)  If  we  place  the  end  of  a  short  strip  of  glass  and  of  a 
strip  of  metal,  of  equal  length,  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  we  shall 
soon  be  sensible  that  heat  reaches  the  fingers  more  rapidly  through 
the  metal  than  through  the  glass ;  and  shall  have  a  clear  proof 
that  these  two  substances  differ  greatly  in  their  power  of  conduct- 
ing heat.  Of  a!l  known  substances,  metals  possess  the  greatest 
amount  of  conducting  power,  but  even  they  difier  considerably 
when  compared  with  each  other.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  rule, 
although  it  is  liable  to  numerous  exceptions,  that  the  denser  the 
body  the  better  it  conducts  heat. 

Despretz,  many  years  since,  and  Langhei^,  as  well  as  "Wiede- 
mann and  Franz,  more  recently,  have  published  a  series  of  experi- 
ments upon  the  relative  power  possessed  by  different  solids  for  the 
conduction   of  heat.     In  the  experiments  of  the   observers  last 
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named  {Pogg.  Annul.  ksxiK.  497),  bars  of  each  substance  similar 
in  dimensions  were  exposed  at  one  extremitj  to  a  uniform  source 
of  heat,  aud  the  progress  of  the  temperature  along  each  bar  was 
measured,  at  intervals  of  a  inches,  by  means  of  a  thermo-electric 
pair.  They  concluded  that  the  conducting  power  for  heat  in  metals 
follows  the  same  order   as   their  power  of  conducting  electricity. 

Calvert  and  Johnson  [Phil.  Tram.  1858)  have  investigated  the 
same  subject  by  a  still  more  direct  method.  Their  plan  of  opera- 
ting  consisted  in  employing  two  vessels  made  of  vulcanized  caout- 
chouC]  on  account  of  its  feeble  conducting  power  for  heat.  The  bars 
of  the  metals  under  trial  vere  each  2*36  inches  long,  and  0*393  '^*^^ 
square.  Each  bar  in  succession  was  passed  through  an  opening 
in  one  of  the  sides  of  each  vessel  into  which  it  projected  one- 
sixth  of  its  length,  the  intervening  portion  being  covered  with 
Tulcanized  caoutchouc.  A  given  weight  of  cold  water  sufficient  to 
cover  the  bar  was  then  introduced  into  one  of  these  vessels,  and  the 
temperature  accurately  observed;  into  the  other  vessel  a  given 
weight  of  water  at  about  194°  was  introduced,  and  the  tempera- 
ture was  maintained  steadily  at  this  point  for  i  j  minutes  by  the 
occasional  injection  of  steam  in  sufficient  quantity.  At  the  end  of 
this  time,  the  temperature  of  the  colder  vessel  was  noted.  A  com- 
parison of  the  rise  of  temperature  experienced  in  this  vessel  when 
bars  of  different  metals  were  employed  in  succession,  furnished  the 
relative  conducting  power,  correction  being  made  for  the  loss  of 
heat  by  radiation  and  transfer  from  one  vessel  to  the  other  during 
the  experiment.* 

The  following  table  gives  some  of  the  results  obtained  in  this 
way,  compared  with  those  of  Wiedemann  and  Franz  : — 

Conducting  Power  for  Heat. 


Metala  Employed. 

Oalnirt  wid  Jnbiwin. 

™=-'j 

=C. 
BiH  of  Temp. 

3190 

36-93 
15-87 

1000 

840 

1000 
53a 

Gold . 

Eolle^"dopper '. 

Cast  Copper.    ...... 

•  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  authors  did  not  test  the  accuracy  of  their 
method  bj  repeatiuK  their  experiments  with  bare  of  the  same  metals  of  a  dif- 
ferent length — say  of  four  iiienes ;  they  would  no  doubt  haie  then  obtained  the 
same  sequence ;  out  the  ratio  of  the  quantities  of  heat  conducted  would  pro- 
bably have  been  different.  Their  numbers  at  present  must  simply  be 
recsrded  as  representing  the  order  of  eondwetwitg,  but  not  iJie  conductiug 
power  of  the  metala.  t    (^noli' 
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Conducting  Power  for  Heat — continued. 


ISt^^-Sm^lojlA. 

CidTtrtwdJohun. 

Wiaden.flm.^1 

Meronry 

Aluminum 

KoUed  ZiDC 

Bar  Inm 

Tin 

Steel 

FUtinnm 

Sodium 

Caatlron 

3I'60« 

3vao 
ao-45 
18-40 
i3j)a 

"■45 
I '95 

% 

433 

a 

'5? 

119 

18 

Antimonj 

Bismuth 

Id  the  experiments  of  Calvert  and  Johnson,  the  platinun), 
aluminum,  iron,  and  sodinm  employed,  were  ordinary  commercial 
gam  plea;  the  other  metals  are  believed  to  have  been  chemically 
pure.'  The  purity  of  the  metals  is  indeed  a  point  of  great  imper- 
tance,  as  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  foreign  metals  or 
other  Bubstaneee  greatly  impairs  the  conducting  power  of  the 
maBB.  Thus  it  was  found  that  gold  when  alloyed  with  i  percent, 
of  silver,  lost  nearly  30  per  cent,  of  ita  conducting  power. 

Alloys  of  tin  and  lead,  and  lead  and  zinc,  were  found  to  oon- 
duct  in  the  ratio  of  the  mean  conductivity  of  the  two  metals,  and 
these  alloys  were  found  by  Matthiessen  to  conduct  electricity  in 
like  manner,  forming  an  exception  to  the  generality  of  the  alloys. 
Some  alloys  of  good  and  bad  conductors,  with  the  inferior 
conductor  in  excess,  give  a  conductivity  no  higher  than  that  of 
the  inferior  metal ;  bronze,  for  example,  and  the  alloys  CuSn, 
CuSuj,  conduct  no  better  than  tin.  The  presence  of  carbon  dimi- 
niahcB  the  conductivity  of  iron.  If  that  of  silver  be  taken  as  1000, 
malleable  iron,  steel,  {md  cast  iron,  will  be  represented  thus  : — . 


Malleable  iron 

Steel 

Cast  Iron 


43'5 
397 
359 


It  is  prindpally  owing  to  differences  in  conducting  power  that 
bodies  at  the  same  temperature  excite  when  touched  very  different 


*  ManifeBttj  this  is  erroneous ;  probably  the  apparent  ve^  high  ^t«  for 
mercury  is  due  to  the  couveotiTe  currents  established  in  the  fluid  metal,  irhich 
were  not  counteracted. 
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eensatioDS  of  heat  or  of  cold.  A  piece  of  metal  feels  much  hotter 
or  colder  than  a  jHeoe  of  wood  heated  to  the  same  degree,  because 
the  metal,  &om  its  superior  power  of  conduction,  according  as  it  is 
above  or  below  the  temperature  of  the  hand,  imparts  heat  or 
receives  it  more  quickly  than  the  wood. 

This  property  of  conduction  is  poaaesaed  by  liquids  in  a  very 
limited  degree.  On  tiltii^  a  test  tube  with  water,  and  holding  it 
by  the  lower  part,  whilet  ^e  top  of  the  tube  is  placed  across  the 
flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  the  water  at  the  top  of  the  tube  may  be 
kept  boiling  for  many  minutes  witboRt  occasioning  the  slightest 
inconvenience  to  the  person  who  holds  it.  Gases  are  inferior  even 
to  liquids  in  conducting  power;  hence  i£  is  that  porous  bodies, 
such  as  wool,  fur,  and  eider-down,  which  impvmD  lai^  bodies  of 
air  within  them,  are  so  well  adapted  for  winter  clothing,  by  pre- 
venting the  escape  of  the  heat  of  the  body  outwards.  For  the 
same  reason,  chiefly,  the  employment  of  double  doors  and  windows, 
which  include  a  layer  of  ait  between  them,  is  so  useful  in  prevent- 
ing the  heat  of  our  apartments  &om  escaping  outwards  ;  or,  as  in 
the  case  of  fire-proof  boxes  and  icehouses,  in  prerenting  that  of 
the  outer  atmosphere  from  penetrating.  In  a  similar  manner  snow 
preserves  the  warmth  of  the  earth  daring  the  rigour  of  wint«r. 

The  rapid  change  of  particles  of  air  which  ares  in  contact  with 
the  body,  by  the  action  of  a  wind,  renders  the  human  frame  much 
]£8B  aUe  to  bear  cold  in  a  windy,  than  m  a  still  atmosphere. 
Voyagers  in  the  Arctic  regions  found  that  if  properly  clad,  they 
could  endure  in  a  still  wr,  a  temperature  of— 55°  F.:  while  at  0° 
with  A  brisk  wind,  it  was  impossible  to  face  the  breeze  with  safety. 
A  parallel  case  occurs  in  liquids  :  the  hand  may  with  impunity  be 
kept  stationary  in  water  of  a  temperature  so  high,  that  if  the  hand 
were  in  motion,  severe  p^  would  be  occasioned. 

Many  familiar  contrivances  for  preventing  the  escape  of  heat, 
and  for  facilitating  the  employment  of  hot  bodies,  depend  upon 
the  nae  of  inferior  conductors  of  heat;  thus  a  layer  of  charcoal  ia 
generally  interposed  between  the  case  of  the  furnace  and  its  fire- 
clay lining,  in  order  to  confine  the  heat.  The  kettle-holder  is  for 
this  reason  used  to  protect  the  hand  &om  the  heat  of  the  metal ; 
whilst  the  haadles  of  teaftots  are  insulated  from  the  hot  metal  by . 
aon-condacting  pieces  of  ivory.  Wicker-work  or  matting  ia  plac^ 
under  hot  dishes  to-  separate  them  from  the  dinner  table  by  badly 
conducting  substances. 

-  Much  of  the  economy  of  fiiel  depeada  upon  a  judicious  appli- 
cation of  these  principles.  An  instniedve  iUustration  of  their 
importance  is  exhibited  in  the   manner  in  which  heat  jpsy  be 

C.oo^lc 
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economized  by  an  appropriate  ctftiBtniction  of  the  boiler  of  a  steam* 
engine.     The  form  which   answers  this  purpose  most  perfectly  is 
that  which  is  known  as  the  Cor- 
Fio.  105.  nigi,   boiler.     Pig.  105   shows  a 

transverse  section  of  this  boiler; 
it  consists  of  two  cylinders  placed 
one  within  the  other ;  between 
the  two  is  the  space  for  the  water : 
the  interior  cylinder  contains  the 
fire-grate,  ash-pit,  and  the  first 
portioQ  of  the  flue :  the  heat, 
which  would  otherwise  be  con- 
ducted away  by  the  fire-bars, 
and  by  the  masonry  of  the  ash- 
pit, is  thns  economized,  and  the 
heated  products  of  combustion 
pass  through  the  boiler  for  its 
whole  length,  which  is  sometimes  as  much  as  40  or  even  60 
feet;  the  hot  air  then  returns  along  the  outside  of  the  boiler 
towards  the  fireplace,  and  once  more  passes  underneath  the  boiler 
before  it  finally  reaches  the  chimney,  c.  Loss  of  heat  from  the 
outer  surface  of  the  boiler  is  prevented  by  covering  it  with  a 
layer  of  badly  conducting  material.  In  the  boiler  of  the  locomo- 
tive, where  a  stronger  draught  is  necessary,  the  fireplace  is  sur- 
rounded at  top  and  on  its  two  sides  by  a  double  casing  containing 
water,  aud  the  hot  air  from  the  furnace  passes  through  the  length 
of  the  boiler  by  a  number  of  small  tubes,  which  open  at  oii»  end 
into  the  fireplace,  at  the  other  into  the  chimney.  Loss  of  heat 
from  the  external  surface  is  here  also  prevented  by  casing  the 
boiler  in  some  non-conducting  material,  such  as  felt,  which  is 
usually  covered  with  wood. 

(144)  ItiequalUy  in  the  Bate  of  Conduction  in  different  Direc- 
tions.— The  researches  of  De  Senarmont  {Ann.  de  Chimie,  III,  xxi. 
457,  and  xsii.  179,)  have  shown  that  although  the  conducting 
power  of  solids  which  are  homogeneous  throughout,  and  of  crystals 
which  belong  to  the  regular  system,  is  uniform  in  every  direction, 
yet  that  in  all  crystals  which  do  not  belong  to  the  regular  system 
the  conducting  power  varies  in  different  directions,  according  to 
the  relation  of  the  direction  to  that  of  the  optic  asis  of  the  crystal. 
The  fundamental  fact  is  easily  demonstrated  by  taking  two  slices 
of  quartz,  one  cut  parallel  to  the  asie  of  the  prism,  the  other  cut 
at  right  angles  to  that  axis ;  through  the  centre  of  each  plate  a 
small  conical  aperture  is  drilled  for  the  reception  of  a  silver  wire, 
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"one  end  of  whicli  can  be  heatedHn  a  flame,  and  j,  , 
which,  by  its  conducting  power,  acts  as  an  uniform 
central  source  of  heat.  If  previously  to  the  appli- 
catiou  of  heat  the  aurfaces  of  the  crystal  be  coated 
with  bees'-wax,  the  wax  io  the  plate  cut  across  the 
axis  {fig.  ]o6,  i)  will  be  melted  in  the  form  of  a 
circle,  of  which  the  wire  occupies  the  centre ; 
whilst  on  the  other  plate  the  wax  will  be  melted 
in  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  the  two  diameters  of 
which  are  as  looo  :  1312,  the  long  axis  coinciding 
with  the  direction  of  the  optic  axis  of  the  crystal 
(fig.  106,  a)  showing  that  the  conducting  power  is  g 

greater   in  this   direction    than   in   one   at  right 
angles  to  it :  whilst  the  circular  form  of  the  melted 
wax  in  the  first  experiment   shows  the  uniformity 
with   which   heat  is  propagated  in  all  directions 
around,  and  parallel  to,  the  axis  of  symmetry.      In 
crystals  with  two  optic   axes,  the  results  although 
more  complicated,  present  the  same  intimate  connexion  with  the 
direction  of  those  lines  within  the  crystal.     Bodies  which  are  not 
crystalline  also  exhibit  an  inequality  in  their  power  of  conducting 
heat  in   different  directions,  when   their  molecular  structure  is 
altered  by  unequal  tension  or  pressure.     Unanuealed  glass,  and 
plates  of  glass  subjected  to  compression  upon  their  edges,  exhibit 
these  phenomena,  the  shorter  axis  of  the  ellipse  being  in  the  line 
of  pressure  or  of  greatest  density. 

Delarive  and  Decandolle  have  shown  that  Fis.  107. 

similar  differences  in  conducting  power  occur 
in  wood,  which  conducts  much  better   with 
the  grain  than   across  it ;  that  is,  better  in 
a  direction  parallel  to  the   fibres,  than  across  , 
them.     Tyndall  has  not  only  confirmed  this  | 
fact,   but   has  also  proved  that   beat  passes 
rather  more  rapidly  in  a  direction  from  the 
external  surface  towards  the  centre,  a  b  (fig. 
107),  than  it  does  in  a  direction  parallel  with 
the  ligneous  rings,  c  d,  (Phil.  TVatu.  1853,  p,  226);  the  greatest 
conducting  power  coinciding  with  the  direction  of  greatest  porosity 
and  readiest  cleavage.     The  heaviest  woods  are  not  always  the 
best   conductors.     American  birch,  though  very  light,  conducts 
better  than  oak  which  is  much  denser,  and  far  better  than  iron- 
wood,  which  has  the  unusual  density  of  1*426. 
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Convection  of  Heat. 
(145)  AlthouglL  the  power   of  conducting  beat  possessed  by 
liquids  and  gases  is  very  small,  yet  they  admit   of  being  rapidly 
heated  by  a  process  of  circulation  or   convection,  which  depends 
upon  the  free  mobility  of  the  particles  that  compose  them.     When 
heated,  each  particle  expands,  and  becomes  for  the  ticue  specifically 
lighter.     If  tbe   heat  be  applied   at   the 
bottom  of  a  lai^e  flask  nearly  filled  with 
water,  into  which   a  little  bran  has  been 
thrown  to  enable  tbe  eye  to  follow  the 
motion  occasioned,  the  heated  and  lighter 
particles  will  be  seen  by  the  motion  of  the 
bran  to  ascend,  while  their  place  is  supplied 
by  iresh  particles  from  the  sides ;  these  in 
turn  come  into   contact  with  the  heated 
glass  at  the  bottom,  and  they  again  make 
way  for    colder  portions.     An  ascending 
current,  as  shown  in  fig.  108,  is  thus  esta- 
blished up  tbe  middle,  and  descending  cur- 
rents flow  down  the  sides  of  the  flask,  which  are  kept  cool  by  the 
air.     Anything  that  checks  this  free  circulation,  and  occasions 
viscidity  in  the  liquid,  impedes  the  distri- 
bution of  heat.     Pofridge  or  starch,  during 
the  boiling,  requires  to  be  constantly  stirred, 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  fresh  surfaces 
to  the  source  of  heat,  and  of  preventing  the 
portions  in  contact  with  the  hot  bottom  of 
the   vessel   from  becoming  overheated  and 
'  burned.' 

Tbe  motion  thus  communicated  by  heat 
to  liquids,  has  been  ingeniously  applied  to 
the  wanning  of  buildings,  by  the  circu- 
lation of  hot  water  in  pipes.  One  of  the 
most  effective  methods  will  be  understood 
by  examining  fig.  109,  which  represents 
Perkins's  arrangement  for  beating  by  means 
of  hot  water  at  a  high  pressure.  In  its 
simplest  form  it  consists  of  a  continuous 
wrought-iron  pipe,  i  inch  in  diameter  ex- 
_  temally,  with  a  bore  half  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter. The  pipe  is  completely  filled  with 
water   at  p  and  closed   by  a   plug.     The 
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spparatos  is  provided  with  a  chamber  at  £,  of  aboat  |  or  i 
the  capacity  of  the  entire  tube,  to  allow  for  expansion  j  this 
chamber  being  left  empty.  About  -^  the  entire  length  of  the 
pipe  is  coiled  up  at  f  c,  and  is  heated  by  a  furnace,  which  is 
of  necessity  placed  in  the  basement  of  the  building.  At  s  s, 
B  8,  other  coils  are  formed  upon  the  pipe  as  it  passes  through  the 
different  apartments  which  are  to  be  heated.  The  course  of  the 
water  is  indicated  by  arrows.  The  hot  water,  mixed  with  bubbles 
of  steam,  passes  off  from  the  upper  part  of  the  coil,  r  c,  ascends 
by  the  pipe,  a  a,  to  the  highest  part  of  the  building ;  it  then  flows 
off  on  either  side  through  the  coils,  s  s,  s  s,  and  returns  by  the 
pip«!,  c  c,  which  unite  into  one  before  delivering  the  cooled 
water  to  the  bottom  of  the  coil,  f  c.  s  s,  s  s  are  stop-cocks  for 
arresting  the  current  through  any  one  of  the  heating  coils,  s  s,  s  s. 

The  importance  of  the  exception  in  the  case  of  water  to  the 
regularity  of  expansion  (137),  in  connexion  with  these  circulatory 
movements  will  now  be  perceived.  During  the  frosts  of  winter 
a  rapid  process  of  cooling  goes  on  from  the  surface  of  the  earth 
and  of  our  lakes  and  rivers  :  the  colder  water  sinks  to  the  bottom, 
fresh  portions  being  supplied  from  below,  until  the  whole  has 
reached  the  temperature  of  40°;  below  this  point  the  colder  water 
being  the  lighter  remains  at  the  top,  thus  protecting  the  mass 
beneath  from  further  reduction  of  temperature  by  its  inferior  con- 
ducting power,  and  preventing  such  a  reduction  at  any  considerable 
depth  as  would  be  fatal  to  the  animals  which  it  contains.  Ice, 
too,  being  lighter  than  water,  floats  upon  the  surface,  and  thus  the 
bottoms  of  our  rivers  are  protected  from  the  accumulations  of 
frozen  water,  otherwise  inevitable;  and  which  no  subsequent 
summer  heat  would  ever  suffice  to  melt,  or  even  to  reach  from  the 
surface.  In  the  ocean,  where  the  maximum  of  density  occurs 
below  32°,  the  depth  is  so  great  that,  excepting  near  the  polar 
circles,  the  low  temperature  does  not  last  sufficiently  long  to  reduce 
the  entire  mass  to  a  degree  injurious  to  animal  life. 

(146J  Currents  in  Gases — Ventilation. — The  motions  produced 
in  gases  by  the  expansive  action  of  heat  are  still  more  obvious 
and  extensive  than  those  occasioned  by  it  in  liquids.  The  tapering 
form  of  flame  is  due  to  an  expansion  of  the  air,  accompanied  by 
a  powerful  upward  current,  produced  by  the  heat  with  which  it  is 
attended.  A  body  of  heated  air  confined  in  a  light  envelope 
possesses  considerable  ascensional  power,  and  constitutes  the  ordi- 
nary fire-balloon  ;  it  was,  indeed,  by  means  of  such  a  balloon  that 
the  first  recorded  aeronautic  excursion  took  place. 

The  application  of  the  currents  produced  in  wr  by  differences 
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of  temperature  to  the  Tentilation  of  our  dnellingB  ia  a  subject  of 
great  practical  importance.  The  draught  produced  in  the  chimney 
is  due  to  the  heat  derived  from  the  fire,  vhich  diiates  the  air  in 
the  flue  above  it,  and  renders  it  specifically  lighter  :  it  consequently 
rises  in  the  shaft,  and  the  longer  the  chimney  the  more  powerful 
is  the  draught.  Suppose  the  temperature  in  the  chimney  to  be 
on  the  average  of  its  length^3°  above  that  of  the  outer  air,  which 
may  be  assumed  to  be  at  41°;  the  dilatation  of  air  for  each 
1°  F.  is  ,-J-(r  of  its  buik  at  41°,  the  column  of  air  in  the  chimney 
will  therefore  be  dilated  -^^,  or  -^,  A  column  of  such  heated 
air,  21  feet  high,  which  we  will  assume  as  the  length  of  the 
chimney,  would  therefore  only  balance  a  column  of  so  feet  in 
height  at  the  temperature  of  the  outer  air,  and  the  ascensional 
force  of  the  heated  air  would  he  that  doe  to  the  difference 
in  weight  between  the  31  feet  of  warm  air  and  ai  feet  of  colder 
air,  or  equal  to  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  the  colder  air  i  foot 
in  height.  Air  must,  however,  he  supplied  to  the  lower  open- 
ing, iu  order  to  allow  the  equilibrium  to  be  restored;  and  if  the 
communication  of  the  apartment  with  the  outer  Eur  be  insuf&cient 
(as  when  the  doors  and  windows  are  carefully  closed,  and  listed 
down,  to  exclude  the  draughts  of  cold  air  that  rush  in  at  every 
crevice  to  furnish  that  required  to  feed  the  chimney),  air  will  enter 
at  the  top  of  the  chimney;  just  as  when  a  bottle  full  of  air  is 
plunged  with  its  mouth  upwards  under  water,  the  water  enters  at 
the  mouth,  whilst  the  air  escapes  in  gushes  or  hubbies.  The  con- 
sequence  of  cold  air  entering  at  the  top  of  the  chimney  will  he, 
that  it  pours  down  into  the  room,  and,  as  a  necessary  result,  the 
chimney  smokes.  If  the  door  or  the  window  be  opened,  however, 
the  annoyance  ceases.  In  a  room  properly  ventilated,  the  requisite 
supply  of  fresh  air  will  enter  freely,  without  the  necessity  of  setting 
the  door  open. 

In  ventilating  a  room,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  air  which 
has  been  used,  and  which  requires  renewal,  has  become  heated  by 
respiration  and  by  the  burning  of  lamps  or  candles ;  it  therefore  rises 
and  accumulates  in  the  upper  part  of  the  room.  This  is  easily  seen 
by  opening  the  door  of  a  heated  apartment,  and  holding  a  candle  near 
Ihe  upper  part  of  the  door-way  j  if  the  window  be  not  open,  a  current 
will  generally  be  found  blowing  the  flame  from  the  room.  Midway 
down  the  flame  will  be  stationary,  while  near  the  floor  it  will  be 
blown  strongly  into  the  room.  In  this  experiment  the  lighter  heated 
air  flows  out  above,  while  the  heavier  cold  air  supplies  its  place,  by 
entering  at  the  lower  part  of  the  room.  It  is  for  this  reason  ad- 
visable always  to  make  apertures  for  the  escape  of  heated  air  near 
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the  ceiling ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  Tentilation  can  be 
effectual  wMcb  does  not  provide  for  the  entrance  of  fresh  air,  vhich 
may  be  previously  warmed  or  not,  and  which  is  best  admitted  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  room.  In  cases  where  there  is  a  sufficient 
height  of  chimney,  a  contrivance  of  Dr.  Amotf  s  is  a  valuable 
auxiliary  to  the  ventilation;  it  consists  q£  a  balanced  valve,  open- 
ing into  the  chimney,  as  near  the  oflfliug  as  practicable.  The 
heated  air  passes  off  through  this  aperture  into  the  chimney,  whilst 
any  momentary  downward  draught  occasioned  by  the  sudden  sliut- 
tjng  of  the  door,  or  otherwise,  causes  the  valve  to  dose,  and  thus 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  smoke  into  the  room. 

The  velocity  of  the  currents  produced  by  heat,  and  the  rate  of 
cooling  effected  by  them  upon  a  thermometer  heated  up  to  a  deter- 
minate point,  vary  in  different  gases,  being  more  rapid  the  lighter 
the  gas.  In  hydrogen  the  rate  of  cooling  is  much  more  rapid  than 
in  air,  while  in  carbonic  acid  it  is  considerably  less  rapid. 

(147)  TYade  Wi/tds.— The  processes  of  circulation  produced  by 
heat  in  liquids  and  gases,  which  have  just  been  described,  occur  upon 
a  vast  scale  in  the  atmosphere  and  in  the  ocean.  The  important 
phenomena  of  the  trade  winds  arise  £rom  movements  which  origi- 
nate from  these  causes.  The  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth  not  being  uniform,  but  being  highest  within  the  tropics  and 
lowest  at  the  poles,  the  air  near  the  equator  rises  in  temperature, 
it  becomes  expanded,  grows  specifically  lighter,  and  therefore 
ascends,  its  f^ace  being  supplied  by  cooler  air  from  the  parts 
adjacent,  but  nearer  to  the  poles.  The  heated  equatorial  air  rises 
to  a  certain  point,  and  then  falls  over  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
copier  air  just  conveyed  from  the  neighbouring  regions.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  actions,  the  air  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
continually  moving  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator,  and  above 
this  current  is  another  proceeding  in  the  contrary  direction,  from 
the  equator  towards  the  poles.  The  lower  current,  which  is 
steadily  felt  on  each  side  of  the  equator,  through  at  least  30°  of 
latitude,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  navigation,  and  forms 
what  are  called  the  trade  winds.  The  upper  current  does  not 
admit  of  being  so  accurately  traced,  but  there  is  satisfactory  proof 
of  its  existence.  The  summits  of  many  inter-tropical  mountains, 
such  as  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  12,180  feet  high,  and  Mouna  Kea, 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  18,400  feet  in  height,  are  sufficiently 
elevated  to  reach  into  the  upper  current ;  and  at  the  top  of  these 
mountains  a  strpng  south-westerly  wind  blows  continually,  whilst 
the  north-east  trade  wind  is  blowing  at  the  base.  If  the  earth 
■were  stationary,   these   currents  would  set  due  north  and  south. , 
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Tlie  surface  of  the  globe,  however,  is  revolving  from  west  to  east, 
at  the  average  rate  of  980  miles  per  hour  in  its  equatorial  part, 
and  the  rapidity  of  motion  gradually  diminisheB  towards  the  poles, 
at  which  points  the  motion  almost  vaiiisbee.  Air,  therefore, 
which  flows  towards  the  equator  from  the  poles,  is  moving  more 
slowly  than  those  regions  of  the  earth  towards  which  it  advances. 
Since,  however,  the  objects  upon  the  surface  partake  of  the  motion 
of  the  earth  at  the  particular  spot  on  which  they  rest,  and  as 
therefore  the  earth's  motion  is  not  perceptible,  the  effect  of  a  wind 
travelling  more  slowly  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  the 
earth  is  moving  would  be  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  a  current 
blowing  in  the  opposite  direction,  with  a  velocity  equal  to  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  rates  of  the  two  motions,  supposing  the  earth  to 
be  at  rest ;  consequently  the  wiud  from  the  north  has  a  set  &om 
the  east,  which  diminishes  as  it  approaches  the  equator,  where  the 
motion  of  the  successive  portions  of  the  surface  becomes  more 
uniform.  From  the  operation  of  these  causes  the  north-east  is  one 
of  the  moat  prevalent  winds  in  our  climate.  For  similar  reasons, 
the  equatorial  current  towards  the  poles  sets  in  a  direction  &om 
the  west,  and  retains  its  course  when  it  comes  down  to  the  surface, 
which  it  does  at  and  about  our  latitude,  occasioning  the  westerly 
winds  which  prevail  in  these  islands  so  generally  at  certain  seasons. 

The  land  and  sea  breezes  which  occur  morning  and  evening 
along  the  coasts  of  tropical  countries,  are  due  to  the  action  of 
analogous  causes.  During  the  early  part  of  the  day  the  surface  of 
the  land,  from  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  becomes  more  heated 
than  the  ever-moving  ocean  ;  the  air  above  it  expands  and  rises, 
whilst  its  place  is  supplied  by  cooler  air  from  the  ocean— this  con- 
stitutes the  sea  breeze  :  whilst  in  the  evening,  after  sun-set,  the 
land  cools  more  rapidly  than  the  ocean,  and  the  air  resting  upon 
it  contracts  in  bulk,  and  becoming  heavier,  flows  out  dining  the 
night  upon  the  sea,  and  produces  the  land  breeze. 

{148)  Gulf  Stream. — Similar  currents,  of  equal  constancy  and 
regularity,  exist  in  the  ocean,  but  they  are  modified  in  their  direc- 
tion by  the  general  distribution  of  land  and  water  on  the  earth's 
surface.  That  part  of  the  ocean  which  is  immediately  under  the 
tropics,  and  between  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres,  for  ex- 
ample, becomes  highly  heated ;  the  water  flows  off  on  either  side, 
towards  the  poles,  acquiring  a  westerly  direction  as  it  passes  south 
of  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and,  striking  the  promontory  of  Cape  St. 
Roque,  on  the  South  American  coast,  is  split  into  two  streams  j 
the  smaller  one  continues  southwards,  towards  Cape  Horn  j  the 
larger  current  maintains  a  north-westerly  course  into  the  Gulf  of 
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3Vfexico,  where  it  receives  fiirtlier  accessions  of  heat,  and  is  gradu- 
ally changed  in  its  direction ;  it  passes  aldng  the  southern  shores 
of  North  America,  and  finally  emerges  northward,  in  the  narrow 
channel  between  the  peninsula  of  Florida  and  the  Bahama  Islands, 
"where  it  assumes  the  name  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  temperature 
of  this  current  is  found  to  be  9°  or  10°  higher  than  that  of  the 
neighbouring  ocean.  The  current  passes  on,  gradually  widening 
and  becoming  less  marked,  till  it  is  lost  on  the  western  shores  of 
HuTope.  A  leas  accurately  defined  under-current,  from  the  poles, 
is  constantly  setting  in  towards  the  equator,  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  heated  water  which  takes  the  course  already  described. 
Besides  rendering  important  aid  to  the  navigator,  these  currents 
assist  in  maintaining  an  equilibrium  of  temperature  on  the  earth, 
moderating  the  severity  of  the  polar  frost,  and  tempering  the 
Bultry  heats  of  the  tropics.  The  comparative  mildness  of  our 
own  winters  appears  to  be  materially  influenced  by  the  warmth  of 
the  Gulf  Stream. 

Radiation  of  Heat. 

( 149)  A  person  placed  iu  bright  sunshine,  or  before  a  blazing 
fire,  must  perceive  that  in  addition  to  the  gradual  mode  of  propa- 
gation from  particle  to  particle,  heat  is  endowed  with  the  faculty 
of  traversing  space,  and  transparent  media  such  as  the  atmosphere. 
This  transmission  of  beat  occurs  in  right  lines,  with  a  velocity 
eqnal  to  that  of  light  itself;  in  fact,  in  its  propagation  it  follows 
the  same  laws  as  light,  and  like  all  radiant  forces  it  diminishes  in 
intensity  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  active  centre. 

The  great  supply  of  heat  to  the  earth  from  the  sun  is  trans- 
mitted by  the  process  of  radiation.  Some  idea  of  the  amount  of 
heat  thus  received  by  the  earth  may  be  formed  from  a  rough  cal- 
culation made  by  Faraday,  to  the  effect  that  the  average  amount  of 
heat  radiated  iu  a  summer's  day  upon  each  acre  of  land  in  the 
latitude  of  London,  is  not  less  than  that  which  would  be  emitted 
in  the  combustion  of  sixty  sacks  of  coal. 

Heat,  in  its  radiant  state,  does  not  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
media  which  it  traverses ;  a  tube  full  of  ether  may  be  held  in  the 
focus  of  a  burning  mirror  without  becoming  sensibly  hotter ;  but 
the  moment  that  the  absorption  of  the  rays  is  caused  in  any  way, 
as  by  introducing  a  bit  of  charcoal  into  the  liquid,  the  ether  enters 
into  ebullition  and  is  dissipated  in  vapour. 

(150)  Reflection  of  Heat. — Polished  objects  reflect  the  greater 
part  of  the  heat  which  falls  upon  them ;  the  reflected  and  incident 
13^  are  always  in  the  same  plane,  and  the  angles  which  they  make 
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with  &  perpeodicabr  to  the  reflecting  sar&ce  are  always  equal.  By 
means  of  concave  inirtt>r8,  the  raya  of  heat,  like  those  of  light, 
may  be  biought  to  a  focua,  and,  if  sufficiently  intense,  they  will 
ignite  combustible  substances  placed  there.  The  taw  c^  the 
reflection  of  heat  may  be  roughly  demonstrated  by  holding  s  fiat 
sheet  of  tin  plate  in  such  a  position  before  a  common  fire  that  the 
light  of  the  fire  may  be  reflected  from  it,  whilst  the  observer  is 
screened  from  the  direct  rays ;  the  sensation  of  beat  viH  be  perCe^ 
tible  upon  the  face  the  moment  that  the  reflection  of  the  fire  is 
seen.  The  same  fact  may  be  shown  in  a  still  more  striking  manner 
by  means  of  two  similar  concave  parabolic  mirrors  (fig.  no,  paga 
219)  arranged  opposite  each  other,  at  the  distance  of  10  or  12  feet 
or  more.  If  a  lighted  candle  be  placed  in  the  focus  of  one  of  the 
mirrors,  the  rays  will  fall  upoo  its  concave  surface,  and  thence  be 
reflected  in  parallel  lines  to  the  surface  of  the  second  mirror,  from 
which  they  will  be  a  second  time  reflected,  and  will  converge  at  its 
focus  ;  a  luminous  spot  being  formed  upon  a  piece  of  paper  held  in 
this  position.  If  for  this  paper  cue  of  the  balls  of  a  differential 
thermoscope  {129)  be  substituted,  the  expansion  of  the  air  in  that 
bulb  will  afibrd  evidence  that  the  heat  as  well  as  the  light  is  re- 
flected. That  the  rays  take  the  course  described,  and  which  is 
represented  in  the  diagram,  and  that  they  do  not  act  upon  the 
instrument  by  direct  radiation,  is  shown  by  interposing  a  small 
tin-plate  screen  between  the  second  mirror  and  the  thermometer  : 
in  this  case  the  liquid  immediately  becomes  stationary ;  whiles  if 
the  screen  be  placed  between  the  instrument  and  the  candle,  no 
sensible  effect  is  produced. 

If,  instead  of  a  candle,  a  red-hot  ball  be  placed  in  the  focus  of 
the  first  mirror,  paper  may  be  scorched,  and  gunpowder  or  phoB- 
phoruB  inflamed  in  the  focus  of  the  second.  Heat,  however,  is 
emitted  in  the  ibrm  of  rays  from  bodies,  whether  such  bodies  be 
luminous  or  not.  A  canister  of  boiling  water  may  be  substituted 
for  the  candle  or  the  red-hot  ball,  and  the  heat  which  it  emits, 
although  less  intense,  will  be  concentrated  by  the  opposite  mirror 
equally  well. 

(15:)  Absorption  of  Heat. — Different  substanoes  reflect  heat 
unequally.  Polished  metals  possess  the  power  of  reflection  in  the 
highest  degree,  but  even  the  metals  diSer  consid^^bly  in  reflect- 
ing power.  Melloni,  from  his  experimeuts,  has  concluded  that 
of  100  rays,  silver  reflects  90 ;  bright  lead  reflects  60 ;  whilst  glass 
reflects  but  10. 

IBy  scratching  the  surface  of  a  body  it  reflects  heat  irregul^ly, 
in  the  same  way  that  a  sheet  of  white  paper  scatters  the  light 
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which  it  reflects ;  and  by  coating  the  surface  more  or  leas  com- 
pletely with  lamp-blackj  the  amount  of  heat  which  is  reflected  may 
be  dimimshed  in  a  degree  proportioned  to  the  alteration  of  the 
Bnrface.  In  this  casCj  that  portion  of  the  heat  which  is  not  re« 
Qected  »  absorbed.  When  the  heat  is  all  reflected,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  remains  vnaltered ;  but  when  absorption 
takes  place,  the  terpperatiire  rises  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  heat  whidi  is  absorbed.  This  difiference  may  be  exhibited  by 
plttcing  a  lighted  taper  in  the  focus  of  one  of  the  mirrors,  aud 
employing  in  the  second  focus  a  difFerential  thermoscopc,  one 
ball  of  which  is  gilt,  mi  the  other  ball  covered  with  lamp-black. 
On  placing  the  gilt  ball  in  the  focus,  scarcely  any  motion  of  the 
hqnid  in  the  stem  U  perceived ;  but,  on  reversing  the  balls,  although 
no  more  heat  &lls  on  the  instrument  than  before,  the  liquid  de- 
scends rapidly :  in  the  first  case,  the  heat  is  for  the  most  part  re- 
flected ;  in  the  second  it  is  absorbed,  and  the  temperature  conse- 
quently  rises. 

^  similar  result  may  be  obtained  by  taking  two  bright  tin 
plates,  and  coating  one  sur&ce  of  one  of  them  with  lamp-black. 
On  placing  them  in  a  vertical  position,  with  a  hot  iron  ball  mid- 
way between  the  two  plates  but  not  touching  either  of  them,  the 
blackened  surfitoe  being  directed  towari^  the  source  of  heat,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  blackened  plate  becomes  heated  by  absorption, 
while  the  other  remains  cool :  this  may  be  shown  by  causing  a 
cork  to  adhere  to  the  outer  surface  of  each  plate,  by  means  of  a 
little  wax  or  pomatum;  the  wax  will  melt  upon  the  blackened 
plate,  and  the.  cork  will  fall  from  it  much  sooner  than  from  the 
bright  one. 

The  power  of  reflection  seems,  to  reside  almost  esclnsively  in 
the  snriEice  of  the  body.  A  Sim  of  gold  leaf,  not  exceeding 
TifsWr  inch  is  thickness,  answers  the  purpose  of  a  reflector  nearly 
as  well  as  a  mass  of  solid  gold ;  since  a  sheet  of  paper  partially 
gilt,  if  held  within  a  short  distance  of  a  mass  of  red-hot  metal, 
will  become  scotched,  excepting  in  those  points  which  are  pro-  ■ 
tected  by  t)ie  metallic  film.  The  absorbing  power  of  a  substance 
is  inversely  proportioned  to  its  power  of  reflecting  heat ;  the  best 
reflectors  are  the  worst  absorbents,  and  vice  verad.  As  is  the  case 
with  light,  so  it  ia  foand  with  radiant  heat,  that  the  greater  the 
angle  of  incidence  the  more  complete  is  the  reflectioQ. 

{152)  Canneanoa  between  Aisorpiion  and  Radiation. — The  ex- 
periments of  Leslie  have  proved  the  existence  of  an  important  con- 
nexion between  the  absorbing  and  the  radiating  powers  of  the  same 
substance;  they  are  in   all  cases    directly  proportioned , to  each 
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other.  The  great  diversity  of  radiatiug  power  possessed  by  dif- 
ferent substances  may  be  exemplified  by  the  foUowmg  experiments. 
Let  a  cubic  canister  of  tin  plate  have  one  of  its  sides  covered  with 
Jamp-black,  and  a  Becond  side  with  writing-paper,  let  a  third  be 
scratched  in  various  directions,  and  let  the  foTirth  remain  polished. 
On  placing  the  canister,  filled  with  hot  water,  in  the  focos  of  one 
mirror,  and  a  thermoscope  in  the  focus  of  the  other,  it  will  be 
found,  on  presenting  each  side  in  succession  to  the  mirror,  that  a 
diSerent  temperature  is  indicated.  The  heat  radiated  wilt  be  fonnd 
to  be  greatest  irom  the  lamp-black,  less  firom  the  paper,  still  leas 
from  the  scratched  face,  and  least  of  all  &om  the  polished  surface. 
In  consequence  of  the  more  rapid  radiation  from  blackened  than 
from  polished  surfaces  of  the  same  metal,  a  given  quantity  of  a  hot 
liquid  placed  in  a  blackened  vessel  will  sooner  reach  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  surrounding  air  than  if  it  he  placed  in  a  vessel  with  a 
polished  surface. 

In  the  economical  applications  of  heat,  constant  scope  is  affi>rded 
for  the  employment  of  the  powera  of  refiection,  radiation,  and  ab- 
sorption. The  meat  screen  and  the  Dutch  oven,  when  kept  bright, 
are  instances  of  the  application  of  the  reflection  of  heat  to  bene- 
ficial purposes,  in  directing  the  heat  upon  the  objects  between  them 
and  the  fire.  Tea  made  in  a  silver  teapot,  which,  owing  to  its 
polished  surface,  long  retains  its  high  temperature,  is  superior  in 
flavour,  to  that  made  in  black  earthenware,  which  rapidly  loses  its 
heat  by  radiation.  Pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  steam  should  be 
kept  bright  until  they  reach  the  apartment  where  the  heat  is  to  be 
distributed,  and  there  the  surface  should  be  blackened,  in  order  to 
favour  the  process  of  radiation. 

( 1 53)  Formaiion  of  Devi. — The  distribution  of  heat  by  radiation 
is  not  confined  to  bodies  highly  heated.  All  substances,  whatever 
be  their  temperature,  are  constantly  radiating  a  certain  portion  of 
heat,  the  amount  of  which  depends  upon  their  temperature.  If  the 
bulb  of  a  thermometer  be  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  parabolic  mirror, 
which  is  turned  towards  a  perfectly  cloudless  sky,  in  such  a  direc- 
tion that  the  sun's  rays  shall  not  fall  upon  the  mirror,  the  tempe- 
rature will  sink  several  degrees ;  at  night,  frequently  as  much  as  15° 
or  18°.  The  thermometer,  like  all  other  objects,  is  constantly  ra- 
diating heat ;  the  mirror  cuts  it  off  from  the  rays  proceeding  from 
surrounding  objects,  and  the  portion  of  space  towards  which  it  is 
presented  not  returning  the  heat  radiated  towards  it  from  the  in- 
strument, the  temperature  of  the  thermometer  necessarily  falls.  A 
similar  experiment  is  easily  vasAs  with  the  conjugate  mirrors.  If  in 
the  focus  of  one  mirror,a  cage  filled  with  ice  (c,  fig.  1 10)  be  supported^ 
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and  in  the  focus  of  the  opposite  mirror,  the  bulb,  b,  of  the  differential 
thermoscope,  which  haa  beea  blackened  to  favour  tadiatioB,  and 


w^bich  is  screened  from  the  radiation  of  surrounding  objects  by  a 
second  small  mirror  placed  aa  at  a,  the  liquid  will  soon  rise  in  the 
stem  connected  with  the  blackened  bulb,  because  the  bulb  radiates 
towards  the  ice,  whicb  only  partially  returns  the  rays  which  it 
receives ;  and  the  radiation  from  surrounding  bodies  upon  the 
thermoscope  being  prevented,  its  temperature  falls. 

The  principles  of  radiation  were  happily  applied  by  Wells  to 
the  explanatioQ  of  the  phenomenon  of  dew.  Dew  is  formed  most 
copiously  during  a  calm,  clear  night  succeeding  a  hot  day  :  it  is 
deposited  in  exposed  situations  and  upon  the  leaves  of  plants,  and 
on  filamentous  objects  in  general.  Aa  soon  aa  the  sun  dips  below 
the  horizon,  and  in  shady  places  even  before  sunset,  radiation  from 
the  earth  is  no  longer  compenaated  by  the  solar  rays  ;  the  tempe- 
rature, of  the  surfece  is,  therefore,  speedily  reduced  below  that  of 
the  stratum  of  air  in  contact  with  it ;  this  stratum  being  charged 
with  moisture,  is  no  longer  able  to  support  so  much  vapour  in  the 
elastic  form,  but  deposits  it  (just  as  when  a  glass  of  cold  spring 
water  is  brought  into  a  warm  room,  it  becomes  bedewed  with 
moisture  on  its  outside) ;  and  the  force  of  cohesion  collects  the 
water  into  the  pearly  drops  that  stud  the  herbage  and  sparkle  in 
the  sloping  raya  of  the  sun.  On  cloudy  nights  little  or  no  dew  is 
deposited,  because  the  masses  of  suspended  vapour  intercept  the 
rays  from  the  earth,  and  return  them  to  its  surface.  Overhanging 
buildings,  or  the  projecting  branches  of  trees,  in  a  similar  way 
return  the  heat  to  the  objects  beneath  them,  and  prevent  the  re- 
duction of  temperature  which  necessarily  precedes  the  deposition 
of  dew.  On  windy  nights,  the  equilibrium  is  rapidly  restored  by 
the  contact  of  fresh  surfaces  of  air  with  the  radiating  crust  of  the 
earth,  and  little  or  no  dew  is  formed.  Upon  metallic  bodies, 
which  are  bad  radiators,  and  upon  the  hard-beaten  path  ox  roadj. 
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vbere  the  heat  is  conducted  rapidly  from  the  strata  beneath, 
scarcely  any  dew  is  deposited ;  while  upon  the  branching  shrnb, 
the  tufted  grass,  and  the  downy  leaf,  abundance  of  moisture  is 
collected,  these  being  precisely  the  objects  which  derive  moat 
benefit  from  its  presence. 

In  India,  near  the  town  of  Hoogly,  about  forty  miles  from 
Calcutta,  the  principle  of  relation  is  applied  to  the  artificiai  pro- 
duction of  ice.  Flat  shallow  excavations,  from  one  to  two  feet 
deep,  are  loosely  lined  with  rice  straw,  or  some  similar  bad  con- 
ductor of  heat,  and  upon  the  surface  of  this  layer  are  placed 
shallow  pans  of  porous  earthenware,  filled  with  water  to  the 
depth  of  one  or  two  inches.  Eadiation  rapidly  reduces  the  tem- 
perature below  the  freezing  point,  and  ice  is  formed  in  thin 
Musts,  which  are  removed  as  they  are  produced,  and  stowed  away 
in  suitable  ice-houses  until  night,  when  the  ice  is  conveyed  iu 
boats  to  Calcutta.  Winter  is  the  ice-making  season — viz.,  from 
the  end  of  NovembCT  to  tie  middle  of  February.* 

The  fundamental  feet  of  cooling  by  radiation  of  the  bodies  oa 
which  dew  is  forming,  is  easily  verified.  If  a  thermometer  be 
laid  Upon  a  grass  plat,  on  a  clear  night,  it  will  be  found  to  indi- 
cate a  temperature  several  d^rees  below  that  shown  by  a  second 
thermometer,  suspended  two  feet  or  more  &om  the  surface. 

(154)  Law  of  Cooling  by  Radiation. — The  rapidity  of  the 
cooling  of  any  body  by  radiation  depends  upon  the  excess  of  its 
temperature  over  that  of  the  external  air.  The  hotter  the  body, 
the  more  rapidly  does  it  cool ;  and  as  it  approaches  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air,  the  more  slowly  does  it  lose  its  excess  of  heat. 

Newton  assumed  that  the  quantity  of  heat  lost  by  a  hot 
body,  fat  equal  intervals  of  time,  was  proportioned  to  the  excess 


*  A  curiouE  formBtion  of  ice  at  tlie  bottom  of  some  ra^id,  clear,  and  rocky 
strearaB,  is  occasionally  seen  under  the  influence  of  radiation,  during  the  pre- 
valence of  bright  frOHty  weather.  Ice  thua  formed  is  termed  ^rouni^  ice.  Tlie 
water  coola  down  to  40  as  usual,  but  below  thia  point  the  colder  water  no  loneer 
forms  a  protecting  layer,  aa  in  still  sheets  or  gently  moving  streams;  «»e 
agitation  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  water  through  its  precipitous  and 
irregular  channel  maues  the  temperature  uniform  throughout,  till  it  arrives  at 
the  freezing  point.  Badiation,  meantime,  proceeds  through  tlie  water  from 
the  weeds  and  rocky  fragmentjl  in  the  bed  of  the  stream:  these  become  now 
the  coldest  points,  and  to  them  the  ice  attaehea  itself  m  ailvery,  cauliflower- 
shaped,  spongy  masses,  sometimes  sccuivulating  in  quantity  sufficient  to  dam 
up  the  stream,  and  cause  it  to  overflow ;  at  others,  as  the  ice  increasea  in  bulk 
and  buoyancy,  it  risea  in  large  flakes,  raising  to  the  surfaoe  portions  of  rack, 

__  1 J  jj^jj  itself  1  it  has  indeed  been  productive  of  serious  inconveoience, 

g  and  transporting  to  a  considerable  distance  the  heavy  masses  of  iron 
•e  used  to  prevent  the  removal  of  the  buoys  employed  to  indicate  the 
navigable  channels  of  rivers. 
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of  its  temperature  above  that  of  the  Hnrrounding  air ;  so  that  if  & 
body  heated  to  ioo°  in  an  atmosphere  at  o",  lose  io°  in  one 
minute,  the  same  body  heated  to  ^o°  would  lose  5°  per  minute, 
the  air  being  also  at  0°.  Later  experiments,  however,  have  shown 
that  this  assumption  is  tiot  exact,  even  for  low  temperatures,  and 
that  it  becomes  very  inaccorate  at  high  ones. 

An  admirable  series  of  ("eseaTChes  .upon  the  rate  of  cooling  by 
radiation  were  made  by  Dnloog  and  Petit  {Ann.  de  Chimie,  II.  vii. 
337)-  They  employed  a  hollow  sphere  of  thin  brass,  blackened  in 
the  interior,  and  furnished  with  arrangements  for  exhausting  it 
of  air.  For  the  heated  body  they  used  a  thermometer  with  a 
large  bulb,  heated  to  a  determinate  degree,  and  supported  in  the 
centre  of  the  hollow  sphere.  They  then  placed  the  apparatus  in 
water  which  was  maintained  at  a  constant  temperature,  and  they 
observed  that  the  rate  of  cooling  differed  with  the  natirre  of  the 
gaseous  medinm  contained  in  the  globe.  If  the  temperature  of 
the  sphere  continued  constant  whilst  the  esperiments  were  made 
in  vacuo  upon  the  heated  body  at  temperatures  ascending  according 
to  the  terms  of  an  arithmetic  progression,  the  rapidity  of  cooling 
increased  according  to  the  terms  of  a  geometric  progression,  dimir 
nished  by  a  constant  quantity  ;  this  constant  quantity  being  the 
beat  radiated  back  upon  the  cooling  body,  from  the  inner  surface 
of  the  sphere.  If  the  temperature  of  the  sphere  and  that  of  the 
heated  body  were  dofh  raised  according  to  the  terms  of  an  arith- 
metical progression,  so  that  the  difference  between  the  two  was 
always  constant,  it  was  found  that  the  rate  of  cooling  increased 
as  the  temperature  rose,  according  to  the  terms  of  a  geometric 
progression. 

(tj5)  Radiation  takes  place  more  &eely  in  vamo  than  in  air.  It 
is  calculated  that  the  solar  rays,  in  traversing  a  column  of  air  6000 
feet  high,  are  deprived  of  one-fifth  of  their  heat  in  conseqaence  of 
the  imperfect  transparency  of  the  air.  The  absorption  of  heat  is, 
however,  iuffuenced  by  an  important  cause,  to  which  no  allusion 
has  yet  been  made,  and  which  was  first  placed  in  ita  true  light  by 
the  experiments  of  Melloni.  It  may  be  illustrated  in  the  following 
manner ; — 

If  a  number  of  sources  of  heat  be  employed,  each  di&rent  in 
kind  and  in  intensity, — such  as  the  naked  flame  of  an  oil  lamp,  a 
platinum  wire  heated  to  redness  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  a 
sheet  of  copper  heated  to  between  700°  and  800°,  in  a  current  of 
heated  air  which  is  rising  from  a  lamp  placed  beneath  it,  and  a 
copper  canister  filled  with  boiling  water, — the  ball  of  a  thermoscope 
covered  with  lamp-black  may  be  placed  at  such  a  distance  &Qm  eaoh 
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of  tbese  Bourcee  of  heat  that  the  liquid  shall  stand  in  each  case  at 
the  same  point ;  that  is,  the  temperature  to  which  the  thermoscope 
is  exposed  shall  be  equal  in  each  case.  Now,  if  these  distances  be 
noted,  and  if  the  ball  of  the  thermoscope  be  covered  with  a  variety 
of  other  substances  in  succession,  instead  of  with  lamp-black,  the 
thermoscope  when  exposed  to  each  of  the  different  sources  of  beat 
in  succession,  will  appear  to  receive  different  proportions  of  heat, 
although  placed  at  the  distances  at  which,  when  it  was  coated  with 
lamp-black,  the  heat  appeared  to  be  equal.  Thus,  suppose  that  the 
heat  absorbed,  when  the  lamp-black  was  used,  in  each  case  were 
equal  to  loo :  if  the  thermoscope  were  coated  with,  white  lead,  it 
was  found  that,  at  the  same  distance  from  the  naked  flame  as 
before,  it  indicated  a  heat  of  only  ^53  ■  opposite  to  the  red-hot 
platinum  the  heat  was  ^6,  instead  of  100  as  with  the  lamp-hlack: 
with  the  copper  at  750°,  a  heat  of  89  instead  of  100  was  indicated; 
while  opposite  thecanisterof  boiling  water  the  thermoscope  showed 
a  beat  of  100,  corresponding  exactly  with  the  effect  upon  it  when 
lamp-black  was  used. 

The  following  table  exhibits  some  of  the  results  which  Metlooi 
obtained  by  operating  in  this  way ; — 

Relative  Absorbability  of  different  kinds  of  Heat. 
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Whit«Lead    .... 

Indian  Ink 

Shell  Lac 

Polished  Metal    .    .    . 

53 

43 
14 

S6            89 
54            84 
95            87 
47           70 
i3"5         13 
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Lamp-black  appears  to  absorb  all  the  rays  that  fall  upon  it, 
from  whatever  source  they  may  have  originated ;  and  the  amount 
absorbed  by  metallic  surfaces,  although  smaller,  is  nearly  uniform, 
whatever  be  the  source.  It  has  also  been  observed,  that  the  less 
intense  the  source  of  heat,  the  greater  usually  is  the  proportion 
absorbed, 

Franklin,  nearly  a  century  ago,  made  the  observation  that  solar 
heat  is  absorbed  with  greater  or  less  facility  according  to  the  colour 
of  the  object  upon  which  the  rays  fa!!,  but  that  little  or  no  such 
difference  exists  with  the  heat  of  a  lamp  or  of  a  candle.  He  took 
pieces  of  cloth,  similar  in  texture  and  size,  hut  different  in  colour, 
and  placed  them  in  the  sunlight,  upon  newly-fallen  snow,  and  be 
found  that  the  snow  melted  under  the  pieces  of  cloth  with  greater 
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Jpapidity  the  darker  the  tint — the  abaorption  beii^  greatest  with 
the  piece  of  black  cloth,  then  folloned  the  blue,  then  the  green, 
purple,  red,  yellow,  and  white  pieces,  in  the  order  enumerated. 

(156)  TransmUsion  of  Heat  through  Screens. — The  cause  of 
these  remarkable  differenceB  will  be  beat  understood  by  a  consider' 
ation  of  the  phenomena  attending  the  transmission  of  heat  through 
bodies  which  allow  it  to  pass  unobstructed,  as  glass  allows  light  to 
pass.  Melloni  terms  those  bodies  which  thus  transmit  heat  diather- 
manous,  or  diathermic  (from  Sia,  through,  and  Bfpfioi;,  hot) — those 
which  do  not  allow  this  transmission  of  heat  being  termed  aiher- 
manous  or  adiathermic. 

Bodies  that  are  transparent  to  light  are  by  no  means  equally 
so  to  radiant  heat.  This  arises  from  two  causes,  which  require  to 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  which  may  be  sepa- 
rately illustrated  by  a  parallel  action  on  the  rays  of  light,  A  glass 
containing  pure  water  absorbs  very  little  light,  and  transmits 
almost  all  that  it  does  not  reflect :  if  the  attempt  be  made  to 
measure  its  transparency  by  ascertaining  the  distance  at  which  a  page 
printed  in  small  type  is  l^bte  when  the  vessel  of  water  is  interposed, 
and  afterwards,  when  it  is  removed,  the  difference  in  the  two  cases  is 
hardly  appreciable.  If  a  few  drops  of  a  mixture  of  Indian  ink  and 
water  be  added,  the  transparency  will  be  diminished,  and  the  cha- 
racters will  be  legible  at  a  smaller  distance;  a  further  addition  of 
ink  will  diminish  the  transparency  more  and  more,  until  the  letters 
can  be  no  longer  discerned.  The  light  that  is  transmitted,  how- 
ever, although  diminished  in  quantity,  is  of  the  same  character  as 
the  incident  light ;  and  a  prismatic  analysis  shows  that  both  con- 
sist of  the  same  colours  in  the  same  proportion  :  if  indigo  be  substi- 
tuted for  Indian  ink,  the  legibility  of  the  page  is  diminished  to  an 
extent  nearly  equal ;  hut  the  prism  shows  that  certain  of  the  rays 
have  been  absorbed  more  completely  than  others.  Similar  efiects 
are  produced  with  the  rays  of  heat.  There  are,  however,  a  number 
of  substances  which  are  almost  perfectly  transparent  to  light — viz., 
among  solids,  glass,  diamond,  Iceland  spar,  ice,  and  a  great  number 
of  crystals ;  amongst  liquids,  water,  spirit  of  wine,  ether,  turpentine, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  bodies ;  and  among  aeriform  bodies,  at- 
mospheric air,  and  the  greater  number  of  gases.  For  heat,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  only  one  known  solid  that  approaches  perfect 
diathermacy,  and  that  is  rock  salt;  colourless  gases  possess  the 
property  also  in  a  still  higher  degree ;  but  no  liquid  has  yet  been 
discovered  which  is  free  from  absorptive  action  on  the  thermic  rays. 

The  more  important  parts  of  the  apparatus  employed  by  Mel- 
loni in  these  researches  are  represented  in  fig.  iii.     One  of  his 
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four  priacipal  sources  of  heat — viz.,  naked  flame,  ignited  platinum, 
blackened  copper  heated  to  750°,  or  copper  heated  to  212",  was 
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placed  as  at  h,  on  a  moveable  sapport,  behind  the  perforated 
screen,  n  j  the  rays  being  concentrated,  vfaen  necessary,  by  the  con- 
cave mirror,  h  :  they  were  received  at  a  suitable  distance  from  this 
Opon  the  tfaermoBCope  or  thermo-multipliw,  t.*  K  a  donble  screen, 
B,  of  polished  copper  were  interposed  between  the  source  of  heat  and 
the  thermoscope,  the  rays  of  heat  were  entirely  intercepted.  Having 
placed  the  thermoscope  at  such  a  distance  as  always  to  indicate, 
when  the  copper  screens  were  removed,  a  constant  given  elevation  of 
temperature,  a  plate  of  some  substance,  the  diatbermacy  of  which 
was  to  be  ascertained,  was  then  introduced  at  p  ;  and  on  observing 
the  difference  of  temperature,  as  marked  by  the  instrument,  the  pro- 
portion of  heat  which  the  plate  transmitted  was  at  once  ascertaiaed. 
In  this  manner  Melloni  found  that  plates  of  rock  salt  of  great 
transparency,  varying  in  thickness  from  the  -^  of  an  inch  to  2  or  3 
inches  in  thickness,  transmitted  92  out  of  every  100  rays  incident 
upon  them,  whatever  were  the  source  of  heat  employed ;  the  loss  of 
8  per  cent,  being  mainly  due  to  a  uniform  quantity  which  is  x-^ 
fleeted  at  the  two  surfoces  of  the  plate ;  rock  salt,  therefore,  is  to 
heat  what  pure  colourless  glass  ia  to  light.  The  following  experi- 
ment shows  the  independence  of  diathermacy  and  transparency: — 
If  a  cast-iron  ball  heated  to  about  400°  be  placed  midway  between 
the  blackened  bulbs  of  a  thermoscope,  each  bulb  will  receive  an 
equal  amount  of  heat,  and  the  liquid  will  remain  stationary ;  but 
if  a  plate  of  lock  salt  be  interposed  between  the  iron  and  one  of  the 
bulbs,  and  a  plate  of  glass  of  equal  thickness  be  placed  between 


*  In  these  iDquirlea  a  peculiar  and  very  delicate  theniiometric  apparatui 
termed  a  thermo-vmltiplier  (867),  was  generally  employed. 
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(be  hot  ball  and  the  other  bulb,  it  will  be  found  that  although 
both  plates  are  almost  equally  transpareiit  to  light,  yet  the  bulb 
next  the  rock  salt  will  rise  in  temperature  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  one  next  the  glass.  In  liquids,  the  independence  of  transpa- 
rency and  ^iathermacy  is  still  more  striking.  Thus,  out  of  loo 
rays  that  fell  from  an  argand  lamp,  on  each  of  four  liquids  equally 
transparent — viz.,  water,  sulphuric  acid,  ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine, 
water  transmitted  only  ii,  sulphuric  acid  17,  ether  21,  and  oil  of 
turpentine  31 ;  while  chloride  of  sulphur,  which  is  of  a  reddish 
colour,  allowed  63  of  the  incident  rays  to  pass. 

The  following  table  includes  some  of  the  results  obtained  by 
Melloni,  for  several  solid  bodies :  in  these  esperiments  plates  of 
equal  thickness  were  used  in  each  case. 

Diathermacy  of  different  Solids. 


S>ch  pUl«  wu  Did  inch  Ihkk. 

FlBme. 

Igmtod 
FlWiniui. 

Sre 

f.Tr" 

EiKjk  Salt  (limpid) 

Sicilian  Sulphur  (yellow)   .    .    . 

Fluor  Spar  (limpid) 

Eock  Salt  (cloudy) 

Berjl  (Kreenidb  yellow)      .    .    . 
leelanifSpar  (limpid)    .... 

Plate  Glass 

Quartz  (limpid) 

Qoartz  (smoky) 

White  Topaa 

Tonrmaline  (dark  green)  .    .    . 
Citric  Add 

74 

39 

11 

37 

;! 
"i 

9'3 

P 

38 
34 

28 
38 

'i 

n 
'% 

6 
6 
6 
4 
3 

0 

93-3 
54 

n 

30 

0 
3 
3 

Sngar-Candy  (limpid)    .... 

Diathermaq/  of  Liquids  contained  in  Glass — stratum  of  liquid  o' ^6% 
inch.     The  source  of  heat  in  each  case  was  an  argand  oil  lamp, 

Biralphide  of  Carbon  (colourless)   63    I  Ether 3t 

Bichloride  of  Sulphnr  (red  brown)  63      Sulphuric  Acid  (colonrleas)      ,     .  17 
Terchloride  of  Phosphoro*      .    .63  Do.  (brown)      ...  17 

Esaeuco  of  Turpentine    .     .     .     .31       Nitric  Acid 15 

Colza  Oil  (yellow) 30      Alcohol ig 

Olive  Oil  (greenish) 30  |  Distilled  Water 11 

The  experiments  of  Knoblauch  have  shown  that  even  metallic 
bodies  in  very  thin  films  are  diathermic,  presenting  an  analogy 
with  their  limited  transparency  to  light  in  films  of  similar  tenuity. 
Gold  and  silver  transmit  certain  of  the  rays  of  heat  more  freely 
than  others,  whilst  platinum  appears  to  transmit  all  the  rays  with 
nearly  eqttal  facility.  On  the  other  hand,  Tyndall  has  found  in 
confirmation  of  the  results  of  Eranz,  that  the  gases  exert  different 
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degrees  of  absorptive  action  on  the  rays  of  heat,  and  even  when 
colonrlees  that  this  effect  is  strongly  marked.  Coal  gas  cierts  a 
much  stronger  absorptive  edect  than  atmospheric  air,  and  the 
vapour  of  ether  considerably  more  than  that  of  the  bisulphide  of 
carbon.  Certain  rays  are  more  powerfully  absorbed  by  ihe  colour- 
less gases  than  others.  For  example,  coal  gas  arrestB  the  heat  rays 
from  a  source  below  a  visible  red  heat,  much  more  perfectly  than  it 
absorbs  the  rays  of  the  lime  light  after  th^  have  traversed  a  thin 
layer  of  water.* 

It  by  no  means  necessarily  follows  that  a  body  which  is  trans- 
parent to  light  is  also  able  to  allow  the  passage  of  heat,  and  vice 
versa;  sulphate  of  copper,  which  permits  the  passage  of  blue  light 
abundantly,  arrests  the  rays  of  heat  entirely.  A^ain,  the  opaque 
black  glass,  used  for  the  construction  of  polarizing  mirrors,  trans- 
mits a  considerable  portion  of  the  thermic  rays.  Smoked  rock 
salt  and  black  mica  also  eihibit  the  same  power. 

Mechanical  arrangement  appears  to  have  even  more  infiueuce 
upon  diathermacy  than  chemical  composition.  Common  table 
salt  is  perfectly  adiathermic.  A  solution  of  rock  salt  is  scarcely 
superior  to  pure  water  in  diathermacy,  and  a  sotutioa  of  alum  is 
equally  diathermic  with  a  solution  of  rock  salt.  This  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  effect  which  alteration  of  structure  produces 
on  the  action  of  bodies  on  light.  Common  loaf-sugar  is  opaque 
and  of  dazzling  whiteness,  but  pure  sugar-candy  (the  same  body 
only  in  larger  crystals)  is  colourless  and  transparent :  the  most 
transparent  glass,  by  pulverization,  may  be  reduced  to  a  white 
opaque  powder. 

*  In  conducting  these  eicperimeDta,  the  gases  irere  placed  in  a  glass  tube, 
the  ends  of  which  were  cloaed  by  polished  plates  of  root  salt,  fittea  air-tight, 
so  as  to  allow  the  tube  to  be  eKbausted,  and  filled  with  the  different  gases  in 
sucoeBBJon.  The  difierential  galvanometer  of  Becquerel  (242)  was  employed 
for  measuring  the  differences  of  temperature.  For  this  purpose  each  coil  of 
the  gatvauometer  was  attached  to  a  separate  therm 0 -multiplier,  the  curreiits 
through  the  two  wires  of  the  galvanometer  being  made  to  pass  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, BO  that,  when  the  two  were  equal,  the  effect  of  each  upon  the  needle  was 
neutralized,  and  the  needle  stood  at  zero.  Whea  a  source  of  heat,  of  a  tempe- 
rature of  about  600°  is  placed  atone  end  of  the  exhausted  tube,  and  a  thermo- 
electric pile  at  the  other  end,  so  that  the  rays  shall  traverse  the  length  of  the 
tube  before  they  fall  upon  the  face  of  the  pile,  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer 
is  deflected,  but  the  equilibrium  of  the  needle  maj  be  restored  by  causing  the 
second  tJiermo-multiplieT  to  approach  the  source  of  heat,  until  it  receives  an 
amount  of  radiation  equal  to  that  whieb  falls  upon  the  first  multiplier.  If, 
under  these  circumstancen,  air  be  admitted  into  the  exhausted  tube,  the  equi- 
librium of  the  needle  is  diatitrbed,  and  the  absorptive  action  of  the  air  is  ren- 
dered obvious.  On  again  exhausting  the  air,  the  needle  resumes  its  position 
at  zero;  and,  by  substituting  other  gases  successively  for  atmospheric  air, 
the  amouQt  of  defiection  is  found  to  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ^aa 
employed. 
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As  already  mentioned,  pure  colourless  rock  salt  is  the  only 
solid  substance  the  diathermacy  of  which  approaches  perfection ; 
and  even  rock  salt,  accordii^  to  the  recent  researches  of  Knoblauch, 
absorbs  certain  of  the  rays  of  heat,  somewhat  more  freely  than 
others.  All  other  bodies  upon  which  Melloni  has  made  experi- 
ments, transmit  a  quantity  of  heat  which  varies  with  the  nature  of 
the  source,  from  a  second  cause,  which  has  been  termed  thermo- 
chrosis,  or  calorific  tint,  which  is  analogous  to  a  difference  in 
colour  for  objects  transparent  to  light;  to  this  cause  must  be 
attributed  the  remarkable  differences  in  the  amount  of  absorption 
(155))  according  to  the  source  from  which  the  heat  emanates. 

(157)  Refraction. — Radiant  heat,  like  light,  is  susceptible  of 
refraction :  a  large  convex  lens,  placed  in  the  sun's  rays,  not  only 
gives  a  focus  of  intense  light,  but,  as  is  well-known,  constitutes  a 
powerful  burning-glass.  Inflammable  objects  are  easily  ignited  by 
this  means,  and  the  focus  of  heat  is  found  to  correspond  nearly  with 
that  of  the  greatest  light.  Further,  if  a  solar  beam  be  subjected 
to  the  action  of  a  prism  of  transparent  rock  salt,  and  the  coloured 
spectrum  so  obtained  be  examined  by  means  of  a  small  but  sensi- 
tive thermometer,  it  is  found  that  the  rays  of  heat,  like  those  of 
light,  possess  unequal  degrees  of  refrangibility ;  hence,  the  rays  of 
heat  are  not  all  accumnlated  in  one  spot,  but  are  distributed  over 
the  entire  spectrum.  There  are,  in  fact,  differences  in  the  rays  of 
heat  corresponding  to  those  of  colour  in  the  rays  of  light.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  rays  of  solar  heat  are  even  less  refrangible 
than  the  red  rays,  for  the  maximum  of  temperature  in  the  solar 
spectrum  is  found  at  a  distance  below  the  extreme  red  rays  as 
great  as  the  brightest  yellow  is  above  them.  By  the  employ- 
ment of  different  sources  of  light,  spectra  are  obtained  in  wbich 
the  intensity  of  the  light  varies  in  different  parts,  according  to  the 
prevailing  colour  of  the  luminous  rays, — the  yellow  light  of  common 
salt  giving  a  spectrum  most  intense  in  the  yellow  rays,  and  the  red 
light  of  nitrate  of  strontia  giving  a  spectrum  in  which  the  red  rays 
pbssess  the  greatest  intensity.  In  the  same  manner,  by  varying 
the  source  of  heat  which  is  employed,  the  position  of  maximum 
temperature  in  the  refracted  beam  is  found  to  vary :  the  less 
intense  the  source  of  heat,  the  smaller  is  the  reirangibility  of  the 
heat  radiated.  The  flame  of  a  naked  lamp,  for  example,  emits 
rays  of  heat  of  all  degrees  of  refrangibility,  its  maximum  of 
intensity  being  about  the  middle  of  the  spectrum ;  from  the 
ignited  platinum,  the  maximum  heat  falls  nearer  to  the  red ; 
from  copper  at  750°  nearer  still ;  and  the  beat  radiated  from  a 
surface  at  aia°  contains  scarcely  any  of  the  more  refrangible  rays. 
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Now  it  is  obvious,  that  a  mixed  pencil  of  heat,  which  falls  opoa  a 
diathermic  medium  vhich  absorbs  certain  of  the  rays  of  heat 
and  not  others,  will  be  altered  iu  a  manner  similar  to  that  which 
a  ray  of  light  experiences  in  traversing  a  coloured  glass. 

With  a  knowledge  of  these  facta,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  how  it  is  that  the  sun's  rays  can  traverse  a  plate  of 
glass  and  experience  but  little  absorption,  and  can  be  brought  to  a 
point  by  a  convex  lens,  or  by  a  glass  concave  mirror,  either  of  which 
remains  cool  while  intense  heat  is  developed  at  its  focus ;  whereas, 
if  the  same  lens  or  concave  mirror  be  held  opposite  to  a  common 
fire,  a  bright  spot  of  light  will  be  obtained  at  the  focus,  but  little 
or  no  beat ;  whilst  the  glass  of  which  the  lens  or  mirror  is  com- 
posed will  become  strongly  heated.  The  rays  which  glass  transmits 
most  readily  are  those  which  abound  in  solar  light,  but  these  are 
precisely  the  rays  which  are  least  abundant  in  incandescent  bodies. 
Advantage  has  long  been  taken  of  this  fact  by  those  who  have  occa- 
sion to  inspect  the  progress  of  operations  carried  on  in  furnaces ; 
they  are  able  by  the  use  of  a  glass  screen  to  protect  the  fiice  &om 
the  scorching  rays  which  the  glass  absorbs,  although  it  offers  no 
impediment  to  the  transmission  of  light. 

This  absorption  of  radiant  heat  by  glass  is  easily  demonstrated 
by  placing  a  canister  of  hot  water  in  the  focus  of  one  of  the  con- 
jugate mirrors  (6g.  no)  and  a  thermoscope  in  the  focus  of  the 
other :  the  air  in  the  acting  ball  of  this  instrument  ceases  to  expand 
the  instant  that  a  glass  screen  is  interposed  anywhere  between  the 
two  mirrors,  in  which  cose  the  glass  absorbs  the  rays,  and  becomes 
heated  itself. 

{158)  Probable  Independence  of  lAght  and  Heat. — A  considera- 
tion of  the  preceding  facts  led  Melloni  to  the  discovery  that  by  a 
combination  of  screens  which  allow  light  of  a  given  colour  to 
pass,  radiant  heat  may  be  entirely  arrested ;  and  thus  a  separa- 
tion of  the  two  forces  may  be  effected.  By  transmitting  the 
solar  rays,  first  through  a  glass  vessel  filled  with  water,  which 
arrests  the  less  r^rangible  rays,  and  then  through  a  plate  of  a 
peculiar  green  glass  tinged  by  means  of  oxide  of  copper,  which 
stops  the  more  refrangible  rays,  a  greenish  beam  was  obtained, 
which  was  concentrated  by  lenses,  and  furnished  a  greenish  light 
of  great  intensity,  but  yet  produced  no  heating  action,  when 
it  was  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  face  of  a  delicate  thermoscope.  A 
similar  separation  of  light  and  heat  is  effected  in  nature,  in  the 
light  reflected  by  the  moon.  Mellooi  concentrated  the  rays  of 
the  moon  by  means  of  an  excellent  lens  of  40  inches  in  diameter, 
and  obtained  a  brilliant  focus  of  light  of  0*4  inch  in  diameter, 
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the  intensity  of  whicli  coBsequently  was  10,000  times  ^ater  than 
that  of  the  diffused  light  of  the  moon ;  upon  directing  this  focas 
of  light  upon  the  face  of  a  very  sensitive  ther mo-multiplier,  only 
an  extremely  feeble  indication  of  heat  was  obtained.* — (Melloni, 
Thermochrose,  Part  I.  note,  p.  251.) 

The  foregoing  observations  show  that  in  the  analysis  of  radiant 
heat,  prisms  and  lenses  of  glass  should  not  be  uaed,  since  they 
lead  to  results  as  incorrect  as  those  which  would  be  furnished  by 
studying  the  phenomena  of  light  by  means  of  coloured  prisms  and 
lenses.  Rock  salt  furnishes  the  only  known  material  of  which  such 
apparatus  can  properly  be  constructed,  and  by  its  means,  rays  pro- 
ceeding even  from  the  human  body  may  readily  be  concentrated 
and  made  to  act  upon  a  thermoscope.  These  researches  of  Melloni 
explain  the  cause  of  the  contradictory  results  obtained  in ,  the 
earlier  experiments  on  the  refraction  of  heat. 

In  all  experiments  on  radiated  heat  it  has  been  observed  that 
heat  when  once  absorbed,  whatever  may  have  been  its  original 
source,  acts  in  the  same  manuer  in  producing  expansion ;  and  when 
radiated  again  it  does  not  retain  the  peculiarities  of  tbe  source  from 
which  it  originated :  the  refrangibility  of  the  re-radiated  heat  de- 
pends solely  upon  the  temperature  of  tbe  surface  which  emits  it  a 
second  time  j  so  that  it  is  immaterial  whether  it  were  originally 
derived  from  the  sun,  from  a  lamp  flame,  £rom  ignited  platinum, 
or  from  non-luminouB  bodies  j  although  it  is  well  known  that  the 
refrangibility  decreases  with  the  temperature  of  the  source  from 
which  it  is  derived.  This  alteration  in  the  refrangibility  of  radiant 
heat  corresponds  with  the  discovery  made  by  Stokes  of  a  similar 
degradation  of  refrangibility  in  light  {104}.  Heat  of  low  refrangi- 
bility may,  however,  be  converted  into  that  of  higher  refrangibility : 
for  example,  a  jet  of  mixed  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  furnishes 


•  It  ought,  however,  to  be  stated,  that  ioflueDced  by  theoreticftl  congidera- 
tiona,  Melioai,  in  oppositlou  to  these  experiraenls  and  to  hi*  earlier  opiaious, 
inuntained,  during  the  latter  years  of  hia  life,  the  identity  of  the  agent  that 
prodnccB  light  ana  heat.  Tracesof  heat,  he  Bays, are  found  in  every lurainons 
ray ;  he  supposes  thnt  the  rays  of  heat  may  be  invisible,  jnat  as  the  ohemioal 
rays  beyoDd  tbe  violet  end  of  the  apoetrum  are  invisible,  because  the  structure 
of  the  retina  is  not  susceptible  of  undulations  the  frequency  of  which  exceeda 
or  falls  short  of  a  certain  amount.  So  doubt  there  exists  an  average  limit  to 
the  power  of  tbe  retina  to  receive  lumiaoas  impressions  from  solar  Tsdialiotiai 
tiie  Donndary  between  li^ht  and  darkness  bemg  almost  imperceptible.  la 
certain  individuals  the  retina  is  insensible  to  the  extreme  mys  at  the  red  end 
of  the  spectrum,  which  are  plainly  discerned  br  others.  A  parallel  case 
occurain  the  audibility  of  sounds  :  in  aome  individuals  the  ear  is  unable  to 
perceive  notes  in  which,  as  in  the  ebirp  of  a  cricket,  the  vibrations  exceed  a 
certain  number  per  second,  though  such  sounds  are  distinctly  audible  to  &e 
majority  of  persons. 

D.,l,:..bvG0C>^lc 
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a  heat  nearly  as  intense  as  any  which  art  can  commanci,  yet  it 
does  not  emit  rays  which  have  the  power  of  traversing  glass  in 
any  considerable  quantity,  even  though  a  lens  be  employed  for 
their  concentration.  Upon  introduciag  a  cylinder  of  lime  into  the 
jet  of  burning  gases,  though  the  amount  of  heat  is  not  thus  in- 
creased, the  light  becomes  too  bright  for  the  unprotected  eye  to 
endure,  and  the  thermic  rays  acquire  the  property  of  traversing 
glass,  as  is  shown  by  their  action  upon  a  thermometer,  the  bulb 
of  which  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  lens. 

(159)  By  the  employment  of  tourmjilines,  and  by  transmission 
through  bundles  of  mica  placed  at  suitable  obliquities  to  the  inci- 
dent ray,  it  has  been  further  proved  that  radiant  heat  is  also  sus- 
ceptible of  polarization ;  since  the  rays  are  reflected  and  trans- 
mitted alternately,  according  as  the  planes  of  reflectiou  from  the 
mica  bundles  coincide,  or  cut  each  other  at  right  angles  :  Knob- 
lauch  [Poggendorff,  Annal.  Isxiv.  9)  has  ako  obtained  distinct  evi- 
dence  of  the  diffraction  and  interference  of  the  rays  of  heat.  The 
parallelism  in  the  mechanical  properties  of  radiant  heat  and  of 
light  is  thus  shown  to  be  complete. 

§  III. — Hbat  or  Composition. 

(160)  ^edfic  Heat. — It  has  been  already  stated  {125)  that 
the  temperature  of  a  body  affords  no  indication  of  the  actual 
quantity  of  heat  which  such  a  body  contains.  The  thermometer 
does  not  even  give  the  proportionate  amount  of  heat  which  equal 
bulks  of  the  same  substance  contain,  if  they  be  compared  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures.  It  may,  however,  be  made  to  furnish  an 
estimate  of  the  relative  quantities  of  heat  contained  in  two  diffe- 
rent masses,  either  of  the  same  substauce  or  of  different  sub- 
stances. The  mode  in  which  this  is  effected  we  proceed  now  to 
illustrate. 

Equal  bulks  of  different  kinds  of  matter,  at  the  same  tempe- 
rature, contain  very  different  quantities  of  heat.  When  equal 
volumes  of  water,  or  of  oil,  or  of  any  liquid,  at  different  tempe- 
ratures, are  mixed  with  due  precautions,  they  yield  a  mass  the 
temperature  of  which  is  exactly  the  mean  of  the  two.  Thus,  a 
pint  of  water  at  40°,  added  to  a  pint  of  water  at  100°,  gives  2 
pints  of  water  at  70°.  But  if  two  dissimilar  liquids  be  used,  the 
result  is  different,  A  pint  of  water  at  40°  mixed  with  a  pint  of 
mercury  at  100'^,  gives  a  mixture  the  temperature  of  which  is  only 
60°  J  but  a  pint  of  mercury  at  40°  mixed  with  a  pint  of  water  at 
100°  gives  a  mixture  having  a  temperature  of  80°.  Mercury  is 
therefore  said  to  have  less  capaciiy  for  heat  than  water.     It  re- 
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qaires  a  smaller  amount  of  heat  to  raise  it  a  given  number  of  de- 
grees in  temperature  than  is  required  to  produce  an  equal  elevation 
of  temperature  in  the  same  measure  of  water.  If  equal  weights 
of  the  two  bodies  be  employed,  instead  of  equal  volumes,  the  dif- 
ference is  still  more  striking.  A  pound  of  mercury  at  40°,  agi- 
tated with  a  pound  of  water  at  i  j6°,  gives  a  mixture  the  tempe- 
rature of  which  is=i52°'3.  The  water  loses  3°'?,  while  the 
mercury  gains  ii2°"3.  The  quantity  of  heat  which  would  be  re- 
quired to  raise  any  substance  1°  F.  in  temperature,  compftred  with 
the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  an  equal  weight  of  water 
J°,  is  called  ita  specific  heat  .■  therefore,  taking  the  specific  heat  of 
water  as  i,  that  of  mercury  will  be  0'O33  : — since  II3°3  :  3°7 
:  :   I   ix  (=0-033). 

The  specific  heat  of  liquids  may  be  determiiied  by  the  process 
of  mixture  juat  described.  If  the  body  be  in  the  solid  form,  the 
specific  heat  may  be  ascertained  by  heating  equal  weights  of  the 
different  solids  which  are  to  be  compared,  to  the  same  degree,  then 
immersing  each  in  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and  observing  the  ele- 
vation of  temperature  produced  in  each  case.  Experiments  con- 
ducted in  this  manner,  show  that  great  differeucea  in  specific  heats 
exist.  Researches  of  this  nature  are  necessarily  attended  with 
great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  variety  of  sources  of  error,  and  the 
number  of  precautions  required  in  order  to  ensure  accuracy. 
Full  particulars  upon  these  points  are  given  in  the  papers  of 
Pulong  and  Petit  upon  this  subject  {Ann.  de  Chimie,  II.  vii.  325, 
and  X.  395),  and  of  Regnault  {lb.  II.  Ixxiii.  5,  III.  i.  129,  aud 
ix.  322). 

Another  mode  of  ascertaining  differences  in  specific  heat  is 
founded  on  the  different  rates  of  cooling  exhibited  by  equal 
masses  of  dissimilar  composition  ;  those  which  have  the  greatest 
specific  heat  cooling  most  slowly.  Suppose  the  different  bodies  to 
be  compared  have  all  been  heated  to  212°,  placed  in  the  same 
vessel,  and  allowed  to  cool  down  50°,  under  exactly  similar  cir- 
cumstances; by  noting  the  time  occupied  by  each  in  cooling 
through  this  interval,  and  by  comparing  this  with  the  time  re- 
quired by  an  equal  weight  of  water  to  cool  through  the  same 
thermometric  interval,  a  series  of  numbers  would  be  obtained 
which  would  represent  approximatively  the  specific  heats  of  the 
bodies  in  question  ;  making  the  time  occupied  by  water  in  cool- 
ing, the  unit  of  comparison,  or  i. 

Lavoisier  and  Laplace  determined  the  specific  heats  of  a 
variety  of  aubatancea,  by  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  ice  which 
equal  weights  of  the  different  bodies  were  able  to  melt  in  felling 
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from  the  temperature  of  aia°  to  that  of  34°.  This  process  is 
excellent  in  principle,  but  in  practice  the  difficulties  which  attend 
it  render  the  results  inaccurate. 

The  following  table  gives  a  few  of  the  results  of  Regnanlt 
upon  specific  beat,  obtained  hy  the  process  of  mixture  or  immer- 
sion : — 

Specific  Heats  of  Egual  Weights  between  33°  and  ai2°. 


Water I'ooooo 

Oil  of  Turpentine     .  0'43593 

Charcoal    ....  o'24 150 

Glass 0'19768 

Iron o'ii379 

Zinc o"09555 

Copper      ....  009515 


Brass o'0939r 

Silver o'057oi 

Tin 0'05(5i3 

Mercury    ....  o  "0333  a 

Flatiaum  ....  0-03243 

Gold 0-03244 

Lead o'03i4o 


Any  circumstance  which  alters  the  relative  distances  between 
the  particles  of  which  a  body  is  composed,  at  the  same  time  alters 
its  specific  heat.  Mechanical  compression  sufficient  to  produce  a 
permanent  alteration  in  density  is  attended  by  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  specific  heat : — For  inatance,  the  specific  heat  of  a 
piece  of  soft,  well  annealed  copper  was  found  to  be  from  o'a95o! 
to  0"09455  ;  the  same  copper,  after  hammering,  had  a  specific  heat 
of  from  0-0936  to  0-0933 ;  on  being  again  thoroughly  annealed,  so 
as  to  recover  its  former  density,  its  specific  beat  was  from  0-09493 
to  0-09479,  or  almost  exactly  the  same  as  at  first.  To  this  dimi- 
nution of  specific  heat  by  compression  may  be  partially  due  the 
heating  of  cold  metallic  bars  observed  during  the  operation  of 
rolling ;  they  become  denser,  and  consequently  have  less  capacity 
for  heat. 

In  like  manner  the  sudden  compression  of  aeriform  bodies  is 
attended  with  the  evolution  of  a  very  large  amount  of  heat,  which 
may  even  rise  high  enough  to  ignite  tinder  and  other  inflammable 
substances.  On  rarefying  air  the  opposite  effects  are  observed. 
One  evidence  of  this  iiict  is  afforded  by  the  mist  which  is  formed 
within  a  glass  receiver  while  it  is  undergoing  exhaustion.  On 
first  working  the  pistons  of  the  air-pump,  the  sudden  expansion 
deprives  the  moisture  which  all  air  contains,  of  part  of  the  heat 
necessary  for  its  existence  in  the  gaseous  form,  and  it  condenses  in 
minute  drops,  which  speedily  evaporate  again  as  the  equilibrium  of 
temperature  is  restored.  If  compressed  air  be  allowed  to  expand 
suddenly,  by  escaping  into  the  atmosphere,  a  similar  phenomenon 
is  produced ;  a  demand  for  the  heat  which  the  air  had  lost  in 
compression  suddenly  arises,  and  moisture  is  deposited  as  before. 
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Th^e  facta  will  eaable  as  to  understand  the  general  distribu- 
tion of  temperature  in  any  vertical  column  of  the  atmosphere  of 
our  globe.  If  the  atmosphere,  without  being  altered  in  weight 
or  quantity,  could  be  reduced  to  a  stratum  of  uniform  density 
throughout,  with  a  uniform  temperature  of  So°  ;  it  would  extend 
to  a  height  of  about  38,000  feet.  Now  if  this  air,  throughout 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  stratum,  suddenly  took  the  adjustment 
due  to  its  elasticity,  the  temperature  would  fall  in  every  part  of 
the  column,  (except  at  its  base,  where  it  would  remain  stationary,) 
in  consequence  of  the  alteration  in  the  capacity  for  heat  of  the 
dilated  air ;  at  15,000  feet  it  would  "be  about  33°,  and  at  30,000 
feet  it  would  be  about— 30°.  Owing  to  the  cause  just  esplaiued, 
a  progressive  diminution  of  the  temperature  is  experienced,  as  the 
altitude  of  the  observer  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  iucreases ; 
and  this  depression  of  temperature  is  such,  that  even  in  tropical 
climates,  the  summits  of  lofty  mountains  are  always  crowned  with 
snow.  The  limit  of  perpetual  snow  gradually  descends  (subject, 
however,  to  irregularities,  from  local  causes)  towards  the  level  of 
the  sea,  according  as  the  place  of  observation  approaches  towards 
either  pole.  A  blast  of  cold  air,  therefore,  in  descending  from  a 
lofty  height  would  have  its  temperature  elevated  by  the  mere 
condensation  which  it  experiences  as  it  approaches  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  without  any  supply  of  beat  from  extraneous  sources ; 
and  the  danger  arising  from  its  chilling  influences  would  be  thus 
simply  and  effectually  averted.  Observations  have  shown  that  the 
average  depression  of  temperature  in  ascending  firom  the  sea  level 
amounts  to  1°  F.  for  every  300  feetj  and  the  following  table  is 
given  by  Daniell  {Meteorology,  vol.  i.  p.  41)  as  an  approiimative 
estimate  of  the  distribution  of  heat  in  the  atmosphere  due  to  this 
cause,  supposing,  as  indicated  in  the  second  column^  that  the 
initial  temperature  of  80°  is  that  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  near 
the  equator,  and  that  the  initial  temperature  of  0°  F.  indicated  in 
the  third  column  is  that  towards  the  poles. 


Decrease  of  Temperature  in  the  Atmosphere  from  Elevation. 


AiatodeinFwt. 

0 

"      80° 

0° 

5000 

644 

-i8-5 

48-4 

3i 

15000 

3oe»o 

v.t 

35a» 

-7« 

—1091 

30000 

—30-7 

—140-3 

Gooi^lc 
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a  AND  LIQUID  STATES. 


In  proportion  as  the  temperatnre  of  a  snbstance  rises,  its 
specific  heat  gradually  increases :  owing,  probably,  to  the  increase 
in  the  bulk  of  the  body  vith  the  rise  of  temperature,  and  to 
the  augmentation  of  the  space  between  the  molecules  of  the  heated 
substance.  This  increase  in  the  specific  heat  with  the  rise  of 
temperature  may  be  seen  by  examining  the  annexed  table : — 

Rite  of  Specific  Heat  wUh  Rise  of.  Temperature. 
[Duitmg  and  Petit.) 


SotxtaHWIlKd. 

p™,^^ 

T.*" 

Mercury 

Flatinuin 

Antimouy 

0-0330 

0'O335 

00557 
00937 
00949 
01098 
0-1770 

00.150 

0-O3M 

"St? 

01015 
0-1900 

Zinc 

Copper 

Iron 

(161]  A  body  in  the  liquid  state  has  a  higher  specific  heat 
than  the  same  snbstance  when  it  is  in  the  solid  form.  This  is 
remarkably  shown  in  the  case  of  water,  in  which  the  specific  heat 
is  double  that  of  ice.  Contrasting  together  the  specific  heats,  as 
obtained  for  the  following  solids,  by  Kegnault,  with  the  numbers 
obtained  by  Person,  {Ann.  de  C/nmie,  III.  xxi.  333,  and  xxiv.  136) 
for  the  same  bodies  when  liquefied,  the  amount  of  this  difference 
will  be  seen  to  be  liable  to  great  variation : — 


Specific  Heat  Cff  the  same  Substances,  both  in  the  Solid  and  i 
Liquid  State. 


the 


..,^. 

StJia. 

Liquid. 

Sp.  HMl. 

r™i™tu„.F: 

8p.H»t. 

between 

Im   .    .    . 

i.:     t^S 

—33  and    33 

33  and   68 

Nitrat«  of  So 

33  and  313 

6o8and8o« 

Nitrate  of  Po' 

•^    %-£l 

663  and  815 

Salphur     . 

0-2340 

348  and  303 

:     rX 

6  and   45 

133  and  313 

Bromine    . 

— 108  and  — 4 

Tin  .    .    . 

00563 

31  and  313 

00637 

483  and  663 

Iodine  .    . 

not  sUted 

Lead     .    . 

00403 

663  and  843 

0030S 

00363 

536  and  716 

Mercwry   . 

00319 

00333 

33  and  31 3 

Of  all  solids  and  liquids  water  is  that  which  possesses  the 
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largest  amount  of  specific  heat.  This  circumstance  contributes  in 
no  small  degree  towards  moderating  the  rapidity  of  transitions 
from  heat  to  cold,  or  from  cold  to  heat,  owing  to  the  large  quan- 
tity of  heat  which  the  ocean  absorbs  or  emits  in  accommodating 
itself  to  the  variations  of  external  temperature.  Mercury,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  a  very  low  specific  heat,  which  much  enhances  its 
sensibility  to  changes  of  temperature,  and  increases  its  fitness  for 
therm  ometric  purposes. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  heats  of  gases  and  vapours 
is  attended  with  unusual  difficulties,  and  the  earlier  researches  on 
the  subject,  though  conducted  by  many  philosophers  distinguished 
for  experimental  skill,  gave  discordant  and  unsatisfactory  results. 

Begnanlt,  taking  the  specific  heat  of  an  equal  weight  of  water 
as  the  unit  of  comparison,  finds  that  of  air  to  be  =  0-2377,  and  he 
gives  the  following  numbers  as  the  results  of  his  investigation  upon 
the  specific  heat  of  various  gases  and  vapours,  and  they  are  probably 
nearer  the  truth  than  any  others  hitherto  obtained.  —  (Comples 
Rendtta,  xxxvi.  676.) 

Specific  Heat  of  Goats  and  Vapours. 


Sqail    Eqi; 
Vol..      ift 


Is.       ^u 


Oxjgen   . 

Xitrogen 
Hydrogen 
Chlorine 


Protoxide  of  Nitrogen 
Binoiide  of  Nitrogen 
Carbonic  Oxide  .  . 
Cirbouic  Acid  .  .  . 
Sulphide  of  Cvbon  . 
Ammoni* 


hCUa   . 

itGaa 


Chloride  of  Arsenic 

Cliloride  of  Silicon 
Bichloride  of  Tin   .     , 
Bichloride  of  TiUmiun 


SulphurouB  Acid 
Hydrochloric  Aci 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen 
Water      .     .     . 
Alcohol    .     .     . 


Chloride  of  Etfayl  . 

Bromide  of  Etb;l  . 
.    iJQlphide  of  Ediyl 

Cyanide  of  Ethyl  . 

<[    Chloroform.        .  • 

I:  Dutch  Liquid   .  , 

Acetic  Ether     .  . 


».l 


II  Acetone 

il  of  Turpenti 
arcbloride  of  FhoBphi 


According  to  the  experiments  of  Regnault,  the  specific  beat  of 
any  gas  is  not  materially  altered  by  change  of  temperature ;  the 
specific  heat  of  a  given  weight  of  any  gas  is  also  constant,  whatever 
may  be  the  variation  of  density  which  it  experiences.  These 
conclusions  are  iu  direct  opposition  to  those  of  Delaroche  and 
Berard  upon  the  same  points,  and  need  confirmation. 

An  important  relation  between  the  specific  heat  of  an  ele- 
mentary body  and  its  chemical  equivalent,  or  the  proportion  in 
which  it  enters  into  combination  with  a  fixed  quantity  of  oxygen, 
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was  pointed  out  by  Duloi^  and  Petit,  from  vbich  it  appears  that 
if  the  specific  heat  of  a  body  in  the  solid  state  be  multiplied  into 
the  chemical  equivalent  of  the  same  body,  it  gives  a  number  which 
(allowiog  for  errors  of  experiment]  coincides  almost  exactly  with 
the  product  obtained  by  multiplying  together  the  specific  heat  and 
the  equivaleat  of  any  other  dementary  substance.  This  sutgect, 
however,  will  be  more  advantageously  examined  hereafter.    (1476) 

Latent  Heat. 

(162)  Disappearance  of  Heat  dwring  Liqifefaction. — When 
matter  pass&s  from  the  soUd  into  the  liquid  state,  or  from  the 
liquid  into  the  aeriform  state,  heat  ia  large  quantity  disappears, 
and  ceases  for  the  time  to  affect  the  thermometer ;  hence,  this 
modification  of  heat  is  called  iatent  heal.  For  example,  when  a 
lump  of  ice  at  32°  is  brought  into  a  warm  room,  it  gradually 
thaws  and  ia  converted  into  water;  but  neither  the  ice,  nor  the 
water  in  contact  with  it  rises  in  temperature.  So  long  as  e-uj 
portion  of  the  ice  remains  unmelted,  the  water  continues  to  indi- 
cate the  temperature  of  3  2°,  as  does  also  the  ice.  Again,  a  pound 
of  water  at  212°,  mixed  with  a  pound  of  water  at  32°  gives  two 
pounds  of  water  at  122°,  which  is  the  mean  temperature  ;  but  a 
pound  of  ice  at  32*",  mixed  with  a  pound  of  water  at  212°,  gives 
two  pounds  of  water,  of  which  the  temperature  is  only  51°, 

In  this  case  the  water  has  lost  161°,  whilst  the  ice  has  gained 
only  19°;  so  that  142°  have  disappeared,  or  have  become  latent. 
Thus,  in  order  to  convert  a  pound  of  ice  at  32°  into  water  at  32°, 
heat  sufficient  to  raise  143  lb.  of  water  from  32°  to  33°  is  needed. 
Water,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  ice  in  combination  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  heat.  This  heat,  however,  is  not  lost,  for  if 
the  progressive  cooling  of  water  be  observed  in  an  atmosphere 
many  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
temperature  of  the  liquid  sinks  regularly  until  it  reaches  32°,  when 
it  becomes  stationary,  and  freezing  begins ;  the  heat  being  sup- 
plied &om  that  which  is  latent  in  the  water.  As  soon  as  the 
whole  has  become  solid,  the  thermometer  again  shows  that  the 
temperature  of  the  mass  sinks,  until  at  length  it  reaches  that  of 
the  surrounding  air.  Some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  heat  that  ia 
required  to  convert  ice  into  water,  without  any  apparent  rise  in 
temperature,  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  the  simple  conver- 
sion of  a  cube  of  ice  three  feet  in  the  side  into  water  at  32°, 
would  absorb  the  whole  heat  emitted  during  the  combustion  of  a 
bushel  of  coal.  {Faraday.)  Pouillet  has  calculated,  that  the  whole 
of  the  heat  of  the  sun-'s  rays  which  fall  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the 
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earth  in  the  course  of  twelve  months,  would  be  expended  in  melting 
a  layer  of  ice  which  covered  the  entire  sarface  of  the  globe  for  a 
thickness  of  104  feet. 

This  large  amount  of  heat  latent  in  water,  which  is  given 
forth  as  it  freezes,  furnishes  a  source  of  beat  of  the  greatest  value 
in  mitigating  the  severity  of  any  sadden  setting  in  of  frost, 
as  the  very  act  of  freezing  moderates  the  efibct  of  the  depression 
of  temperature  on  surrounding  objects,  and  renders  the  transition 
from  heat  to  cold,  and  of  coarse  the  converse  from  cold  to  heat, 
more  gradual  and  uniform.  Another  very  important  purpose  is 
attained  by  this  gradual  liquefaction  of  ice :  but  for  this  coo- 
trivance  the  ice  that  had  accumulated  daring  a  long  winter  would 
at  the  first  breeze  &om  the  south  be  instantly  converted  into 
vater,  and  sweep  before  it,  not  merely  the  habitations  of  man  and 
their  tenants,  but  trees,  rocks,  and  hills.  Such  fearful  catastrophes 
do  now  and  then  occur,  when  a  volcano  such  as  Etna  poors  forth  a 
Btreaoi  of  lava  over  its  snow-clad  sides ;  the  flood  that  then  ensues  is 
even  more  destructive  than  the  fiery  torrent  itself.  The  latent  heat 
.  of  water  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  body,  but  in  all  cases 
of  lique&ction  there  is  a  similar  disappearance  of  heat;  the  quantity 
which  becomes  latent  varying  with  the  natnre  of  the  substance. 

Person  {Ann.  de  Chimie,  III.  xxi.  333,  and  xxiv.  265)  has  de- 
termined the  latent  heat  absorbed  during  the  fusion  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  bodies,  and  he  concludes  that  the  latent  heat  of 
Aision  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  difference  between  the  specific 
heat  of  the  sabstance  in  its  liquid  and  its  solid  form  by  a  number 
obtained  by  adding  the  number  356°  (an  experimental  constant 
furnished  by  researches  upon  the  latent  heat  of  water)  to  the  melt- 
ing-point °P.  of  the  substance  in  question.* 

Table  of  Latent  Heat  of  Liquids. 


Water 

Nitrate  of  Soda  .    .    . 
Nitrate  of  Potash     .    . 

Zino 

Silver 

Tin 

Cadmium 

Bismuth 

Sulphur 

Phosphorus     .... 
Mercury 

'P. 

w>t«=i.    1 

142^5 
"3-34 

85-26 
50-63 

V^ 

24-44 
aa-75 
.6-85 
965 
905 
5ii 

\ 

i 
% 

179 
171 

159 
118 
067 
063 
035 

*  If  j  =:  the  latent  heat,  d  the  difference  of  the  specific  heat  in  tiie  liquid 
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The  aniDbers  in  the  second  column  of  tbe  table  Tepreeent  the  | 
number  of  degrees  of  temperature  that  an  equal  weight  of  water  I 
would  be  raised  hj  the  passage  of  each  of  the  bodies  enumerated,  ' 
from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state,  or  they  may  be  taken  as  the 
number  of  pounds  of  water  that  would  be  raised  i°  of  Fahrenheit 
by  the  heat  emitted  during  the  CDogelation  of  one  pound  of  eadi 
of  the  substances  included  in  the  table. 

(163)  Freezing  Mixtures. — The  chemist  avails  himself  of  the 
fact  that  heat  disappears  during  liquefaction,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  artificial  cold  :  the  action  of  freezing  mixtures  depends 
upon  this  principle.  Many  salts  while  undergoing  solution  pro- 
duce a  very  considerable  reduction  of  temperature.  For  example : 
4  ounces  of  nitre  and  4  of  sal  ammoniac,  each  in  fine  powder, 
when  mixed  with  8  ounces  of  water,  reduce  the  thermometer  from 
tp"  to  10°.  Equal  parts  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  and  water  reduce 
the  temperature  from  50°  to  4".  So,  likewise,  equal  parts  of  water, 
of  powdered  crystallized  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  of  carbonate 
of  soda  also  crystallized  and  in  powder,  effect  a  reduction  from  50° 
to  — 7°.  The  solution  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  soda  in  com- 
mercial  hydrochloric  acid  is  also  attended  with  a  rapid  reduction 
of  temperature.  This  mixture  is  employed  in  the  common  re- 
frigerators, 5  parts  of  the  acid  being  poured  upon  8  parts  of  the  salt 
reduced  to  powder :  the  temperature  may  thus  be  reduced  from 
50°  to  c*". 

The  most  convenient  mixture,  however,  when  procurable,  con- 
sists of  2  parts  of  pounded  ice  (or,  better  still,  of  fresh  snow)  and 
1  part  of  common  salt.  A  steady  temperature  of  —4°  F.  can  by 
its  means  be  maintained  for  many  bonrs.  Again,  a  mixture  of  3 
parts  of  crystallized  chloride  of  calcium  and  2  of  snow  wilt  produce 
a  cold  suiBcient  to  freeze  mercury  :  if,  before  making  the  mixture, 
both  the  vessel  in  which  the  experiment  is  to  be  performed  and  tbe 
chloride  he  cooled  to  32°,  such  a  mixture  will  cause  a  thermometer 
when  plunged  into  it  to  fall  to— jo". 

Even  during  the  liquefaction  of  a  metallic  alloy  by  quicksilver, 
the  same  fact  is  observed  :  thus  an  alloy  may  be  formed  by  meltiug 


and  in  the  solid  stxte,  I  the  roeltiuK  point  on  Fahienheit's  acaJe,  the  latent 
heat  may  be  calculated  by  the  formula 

(256  +  t)d  =  l. 
The  results  obtained  with  the  metals  do  not  accord  with  Person's  theory, 
sa  the  difference  of  their  specitic  heats  in  the  solid  and  liquid  states  is  very 
trifline ;  but  for  other  bodies  the  result  calculated  corresponds  pretty  closi'ly 
with  tiiat  furnished  by  experiment.  If  Person's  view  be  correct,  a  consequence 
which  he  in^ireiiiously  draws  from  it  is,  that  the  sbsolut«  zero  of  temperature 
would  Mat— 156°  F. 
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tt^etber  207  parts  of  lead,  118  parts  of  tin,  and  208  parts  of 
biamuth ;  if  this  be  granulated,  by  pouring  it,  vhea  melted,  into 
water,  it  may  be  dissolved  in  i6oopartsof  mercury,  and  will  cause 
a  tbermometer,  if  immersed  in  it,  to  sink  from  63°  to  14°. 

It  is  owing  to  tbis  absorption  of  beat  during  the  liquefaction 
of  solids,  that  not  only  in  the  melting  of  ice,  but  in  the  much 
higher  temperatures  required  for  the  fusion  of  many  of  the  metals, 
the  temperature  remains  stationary  so  long  as  any  portion  of 
the  mass  remains  unmelted;  the  escess  of  heat  is  transferred  to 
the  unmelted  solid  by  conduction,  and  is  rapidly  absorbed  by 
it  during  its  liquefaction. 

The  following  table  contains  the  temperatures  at  which 
several  substances,  metallic  and  non-metallic,  enter  into  fusion : — ■ 

Tabie  of  Fusing  Points. 


Nune  of  SubBtuos. 

«P. 

AuthorUj. 

Meronry 

Oil  of  Vitriol    .    .    J    .    . 

Bromine 

Ice 

Phosphorus 

Poiaflsium 

Yellow  Wax 

Sodium 

Iodine 

Sulphur 

Tin 

Bismuth 

Nitrate  of  Soda    .... 

Lead 

Nitrate  of  Potash.    .    .    . 

Zine 

Antimony  (about)      .     .     . 
Silver 

ar ; ;  ;  :  :  :  : 

Cast  Iron 

Wrought  Iron      .... 

—39 
-30 
9'5 

\IP 

207-7 

224-6 

"39 

451 

5" 

III 
64> 

773 
900 

\B 

3016 

J    flbove 

i    3«8o 

EutehiDB 

Begnault 

Schrotter 
Begnault 
Person 

Begnault 
Gay  LoBsao 

■  Person 

■  DanieU 

The  fusing  point  of  a  mixture  of  analogous  bodies  is  often  con- 
siderably below  that  of  its  separate  cociponentB.  Thus  alloys 
often  have  a  melting  point  much  below  that  of  any  of  the  metals 
which  enter  into  their  formation,  as  is  seen  in  the  case  of  fusible 
raetal.  It  has  long  been  practically  known  to  the  glass  maker  and 
the  metallurgist  that  mixtures  of  various  silicates  fuse  at  a  tem- ' 
perature  far  below  that  required  to  m'elt  any  of  tbem  alone.  A 
similar  increase  of  fusibility  is  observed  when  many  of  the  chlorides 
are  mixed  together  before  exposing  them  to  heat.      A  mixture  of 
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equivalent  quantities  of  cttrbonate  of  Boda,  and  carbonate  of  potadt, 
melts  below  tbe  fdsing  point  of  either  salt  separately,  and  is  often 
used  to  effect  the  fdsion  of  siliceous  minerals  lu  analysis.  Schaff- 
gotacb  found  that  acetate  of  potash  melts  at  558°,  acetate  of  soda  at 
606°,  but  a  mixture  of  the  two  salts  in  equivalent  proportions  fases 
at  435°.  In  like  manner  nitrate  of  potash  melts  at  642°,  nitrate  of 
soda  at  591°,  but  a  mixture  of  tbe  two  salts  in  equivalent  propor- 
tions liquefies  as  low  as  429°  or  162°  below  the  melting  point 
of  the  most  fusible  of  the  two  salts. 

The  melting  point  of  ice  is  perfectly  stationary*  at  32°;  but 
water  which  contains  salts  in  solution  has  a  lower  point  of  con- 
gelation. Sea  water,  for  example,  fireezes  at  2y°'4,  the  salt  separat- 
ing, and  pure  water  floating  in  the  form  of  ice;  whilst  water 
which  is  saturated  with  sea  salt  sinks  as  low  as  — 4°  before  freezing. 

In  the  process  of  freezing  aa  it  usually  occurs  in  nature  the  act 
of  solidification  goes  on  not  continuously,  but  in  successive  layers, 
and  in  the  intervals  between  these  layers  is  a  stratum  of  ice  slighUy 
more  fusible  than  the  mass  either  above  or  below.  This  is  beau- 
tifuUy  seen  by  placing  a  block  of  homogeneous  transparent  ice, 
such  as  that  from  the  Wenham  Lake,  in  the  sun's  rays  after  con- 
centrating them  by  a  large  convex  lens.  Immediately  that  this  is 
done,  the  interior  of  the  mass  becomes  filled  with  little  flower- 
shaped  figures,  each  flower  having  six  petals,  evidently  composed 
of  water,  while  in  the  centre  is  a  spot  which  shines  with  metallic 
brilliancy,  and  which  looks  like  an  air  bubble,  but  is  really  a  space 
filled  only  with  aqueous  vapour,  and  produced  in  consequence  of 
the  circumstance  that  water  occupies  a  smaller  bulk  than  the  ice 
which  furnished  it.  These  little  flowers  occur  in  horizontal  planes 
parallel  to  the  surface  of  congelation.! — {Tyndall,  Phtt.  TVatu. 
i8j8,  220.)     Faraday  has  suggested  what  seems  to  be  a  very  pro- 


*  Prof.  W.  Thomaon  Btatea,  tliat  in  eonflrmatioa  of  tlie  reaalts  anticipated 
frotn  a  mathematical  invcBtigation  made  bj  hie  brother,  and  communicated  to 
the  Boyal  Society  of  £diDbiir){h,  January,  1850,  be  finds  experimentally  that 
the  freezing  point  of  water,  a  liquid  which  expandi  at  the  moment  of  conge- 
lation, is  lowered  to  a  minute  but  measurable  extent  bj  expoainx  the  water  to 
preBsnra.  Some  preliminary  experimenti  showed,  that  for  a  presBore  of  8'i 
atmosphereB,  the  point  of  coneelation  was  lowered  o°'io6  F. :  b j  a  pressure 
of  16  8  atmospheres  it  was  reduced  o'''a33.  Bunsen.ontheother  hand,  found 
the  melting  point  of  paraffin  and  of  spermaceti  to  be  raised  bj  increasing 
the  presHure,  Spermaceti,  for  instance,  solidified  at  11"}°'^  under  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  bat  under  a  pressure  of  150  atmoaphores  it  solidified  at 
i23°-6;  both  these  bodies  rontract  at  the  moment  of  solidification,  and,  aa  had 
been  anticipated  by  Thomson,  the  melting  point  was  raised. 

t  In  certain  exceptional  oases  this  parallelism  is  disturbed.  Possibly  this 
may  be  due  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  original  floe,  and  cousolidatiou  of  its 
fragments  irregularly,  by  snbBequent  regelation. 
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bable  explanation  of  these  successive  planes  of  freezing,  viz.,  the 
separation  of  saline  particles,  from  each  layer  of  water  as  it  is 
frosen,  (68)  so  that  the  salts  accumulate  below  the  stratum  first 
frozen,  and  form  a  very  dilute  saline  solution,  the  freezing  point  of 
which  is  a  fraction  of  a  degree  below  that  of  pure  water;  this  thin 
stratum  when  frozen  furnishes  a  layer  of  ice  more  fusible  than  the 
rest  J  a  fresh  layer  freezes  beneath,  gradually  excluding  its  saline 
particles,  which  again  accumulate  below,  forming  a  fresh  more 
fiisible  layer,  and  so  on  successively. 

{163  a)  Regelaiion  of  Ice. — It  was  remarked  a  few  years  ago  by 
Faraday  that  when  two  pieces  of  ice  at  33°  with  moistened  surfaces 
are  placed  in  contact,  they  freeze  together,  and  manifest  the 
phenomenon  thence  designated  as  the  regelation  of  ice ;  whereas, 
if  the  surfaces  be  dry,  they  do  not  cohere.  It  is  owing  to  this 
circumstance  that  during  a  thaw  the  particles  of  snow  cohere  firmly 
into  a  solid  lump,  whilst  during  a  frost  there  is  difficulty  in  forming 
the  dry  particles  into  a  compact  mass.  This  regelation  of  ice 
will  occur  when  the  surfaces  of  the  blocks  are  in  contact  even 
though  the  external  air  may  be  at  a  temperature  of  80°  or  90". 
Certain  solids,  as  flannel,  hair,  or  cotton,  will  freeze  to  ice  even  in 
a  warm  atmosphere,  though  others,  such  as  saline  substances,  gold 
leaf  and  the  metals  will  not  thus  freeze  to  it.  Tyndall  has  followed 
up  these  observations,  and  made  some  interesting  experiments, 
and  deductions  from  them.  He  took  a  sphere  of  transparent  ice, 
and  placed  it  under  a  small  hydraulic  press  between  two  peces  of 
boi-wood  hollowed  out  so  as  to  form  a  flattened  lenticular  cavity. 
The  ice  broke,  hut,  on  continuing  the  pressure,  it  froze  again,  and 
in  less  than  a  minute  waa  converted  into  a  flattened  transparent, 
lenticular  mass.  This  mass  was  in  its  turn  placed  in  a  shallow 
cylindrical  cavity  of  boxwood  and  again  submitted  to  pressure, 
again  it  was  crushed  and  became  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  flat 
transparent  cake ;  and  this  again  was  placed  in  a  hemispherical 
cavity  in  the  wood  and  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  a  hemispherical 
pli^  which  fitted  the  cavity ;  a  third  time  it  was  crushed,  and  after 
a  few  seconds  it  froze  again  into  a  transparent  cup  of  ice.*     Tyndall 


•  These  obserrations  have  been  ingeniouBly  applied  by  Tyndall  to  account 
for  ihe  motion  of  glaciers.  Tbeae  frozen  rivere  01  ice,  in  deBcending  from  the 
monntain  BidcB,  conBtoutly  have  to  force  their  way  through  contracted  gorges 
in  the  rook,  and  ^duELlIy  flow  onwards,  meltiDj;  away  at  their  base,  whilst 
fresh  portions  of  ice  are  forced  downwards  from  the  upper  regions  of  the 
monntain  by  the  weight  of  the  saperincumbent  ice.  It  was  aecertoined  by 
Prof.  J.  D.ForbeB,  in  aseries  of  beautiful  observations,  that  durwig  the  descent 
of  the  glacier  tbrooeh  its  channel,  the  central  portions  of  the  mass  moved  more 
qoicklythanthe  portions  on  its  aid^:  and  he  likened  the  flowto  the  descent  ofa  . 
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considers  tliat  upon  the  tlieory  that  heat  ie  the  result  of  vihratory 
motioa,  the  liquefaction  of  ice,  when  perfectly  homogeueous,  must 
necessarily  take  place  more  easily  upon  the  aurfoce  than  within 
the  mass ;  and  converBcly  the  freezing  of  a  thin  layer  of  water 
between  two  masses  of  ice  should  ocdor  more  readily  than  upon  the 
surface  of  a  single  masa,  and  hence  he  attempts  to  account  for  re- 
gelation.  The  explanation  appears  however  to  be  iosufficieut; 
»incc,  if  truefor  ice,  it  should  hold  good  for  all  substances  solidiiy- 
ing  after  fusion,  when  two  portions  of  the  solid  are  brought  into 
contact  beneath  the  still  liquid  mass ;  and  it  offers  no  explanation 
of  the  freezing  of  ice  to  flannel,  which  apparently  is  due  to  the  same 
cause  as  the  freezing  of  ice  to  ice.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
masses  of  ice  are  colder  within  than  at  the  surface,  and  hence  that 
regelation  is  the  result  of  the  absorption  of  heat  by  the  internal 
portions.  Tyndall  has  however  proved  conclusively  that  this  hypo- 
thesis is  at  variance  with  facts,  and  is  indeed  impossible  from  the 
conducting  nature  of  ice  itself.  The  ingenious  theory  of  James 
Thomson,  that  regelation  is  due  to  the  lowering  of  the  freezing 
point  by  the  mutual  pressure  of  two  masses  of  ice,  and  that  the 
absorption  of  heat  due  to  this  Ii<]uefaction  freezes  the  contiguous 
layer  of  water,  is  also  quite  inadequate  to  account  for  the  effect, 
even  if  pressure  were  a  necessary  element  in  effecting  regelation. 
At  present  therefore  the  phenomenon  needs  further  elucidation. 

(164)  Evolution  of  Heat  dvHng  Solidification. — When  liquids 
return  to  the  solid  form,  their  latent  heat,  or  Aeo/  of  fluidity,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  is  again  given  out.  Water,  if  undisturbed, 
may  be  cooled  down  in  a  narrow  tube  even  20°  below  the  freezing 
point  without  congealing;  but  the  least  agitation  causes  a  portion 
to  solidify  suddenly,  and  the  latent  heat  emitted  at  the  moment  by 
the  portion  which  freezes  raises  the  temperature  of  the  whole 
mass  to  32°.  Melted  phosphorus,  as  well  as  acetic  and  sulphuric 
acids  and  several  other  substances,  admits,  like  water,  of  being 
cooled  down  several  degrees  below  its  point  of  solidlflcation,  but 
if  agitated,  or  if  touched  with  a  portion  of  its  own  substance  in 
the  solid  form,  it  immediately  solidifies  with  evolution  of  heat. 

A  similar  extrication  of   heat  occurs  when  a   supersaturated 


visrous  liquid,  aad  propounded  nhat  has  been  koown  as  the  viscous  tLeorv 
of  glacier  motion.  Viscosity,  however,  is  not  a  property  which  is  eihibitea 
by  ice  ;  and  Tyndall  (Tkil.  IVani.,  1857)  haa  shown  that  all  the  phenomeM 
of  glatier  motion  are  accurately  accouatcd  for  by  thia  process  of  cruahiog. 
and  subsequeift  leijelation  into  Bolid  ttanaparent  ice. 
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solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  (70)  is  made  to  crystallize  suddenly 
by  a^tatioQ,  the  moss  becoming  sensibly  warm  to  the  hand.  The 
solidification  of  metallic  bodies  is  attended  with  a  like  evolution 
of  heat ; — a  fluid  alloy  of  sodium  and  potassium  may  be  easily 
made  by  kneading  the  two  metals  together;  with  mercury  they 
form  a  solid  amalgam,  and  in  the  act  of  uniting  with  it  they  emit 
sufficient  heat  to  set  fire  to  the  naphtha  that  may  be  adhering  to 
their  surfaces, 

(165)  Disappearance  of  Heat  during  the  Formation  of  Vapour. 
— In  the  change  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  state,  the  disap- 
pearance of  heat  is  found  to  occur  to  an  extent  still  greater  than  in 
the  former  cases.  A  vessel  coutaining  water,  such  as  the  boiler 
of  a  common  still,  placed  over  a  source  of  heat  which  is  tolerably 
uniform  in  temperature,  receives  in  equal  times  nearly  equal  acces- 
sions of  heat ;  the  water  at  first  rises  steadily  in  temperature,  but 
at  length  the  water  boils,  and  the  thermometer  becomes  stationary ; 
no  matter  how  much  the  heat  be  urged,  provided  that  the  steam 
be  allowed  to  escape  freely,  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  liquid 
cannot  be  raised  beyond  a  certain  point :  if  the  vapour  be  made  to 
pass  through  the  worm  of  the  still,  which  is  cooled  by  immersion 
in  water,  the  steam  will  transfer  part  of  its  heat  to  the  water  in 
the  condenser,  which  rapidly  rises  in  temperature,  whilst  the 
vapour  returns  to  the  liquid  form ;  but  the  quantity  of  water 
that  is  raised  in  the  wonn-tub  to  nearly  2ia°  is  very  much  greater 
than  the  quantity  that  is  condensed  into  the  form  of  liquid  in  the 
receiver  of  the  still. 

The  large  amount  of  latent  heat  cont^ned  in  steam,  renders  it 
possible  to  use  steam  as  a  convenient  and  economical  mode  of 
warming  buildings  and  apparatus  which  do  not  require  to  be 
nused  to  a  temperature  beyond  that  of  boiling  water.  In  practice 
it  is  found  convenient  in  warming  a  buildii^  which  is  used  for 
domestic  purposes,  to  allow  one  square  foot  of  radiating  surface  in 
the  steam-pipe  for  every  200  cubic  feet  of  space  to  be  heated. 
This  estimate,  however,  is  liable  to  modification,  because  the 
greater  the  estent  of  radiating  and  conducting  surface  exposed  by 
the  windows  in  proportion  to  the  cubic  contents  of  the  apartment 
may  be,  the  more  rapid  is  the  loss  of  heat. 

The  maintenance  of  a  steady  temperature  which  cannot  rise 
above  jia°,  is  often  required  in  the  laboratory  in  the  prosecution 
of  various  inquiries,  especially  in  such  as  relate  to  organic  che- 
mistry, and  for  this  purpose  a  small  steam  bath,  such  as  is  repre- 
sented at  I,  fig.  112,  is  extremely  useful;  it  may  also  be  employed  to 
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assist  in  effing  the  filtration  of  hot  liquids,  where  it  ia  impor- 
tant to  maintaiD  their  high  temperature.  In  drying  oi^anic  sub- 
stances, a  kind  of  double  oven,  or  hot  closet,  made  of  copper,  as 
exhibited  at  2,  is  a  convenient  mode  of  applying  heat ;  the  inta*- 
Tal  between  the  internal  and  external  plates  of  copper  is  filled 
with  water  which  is  heated  by  the  gas  fiame  below  ;  if  a  higher 

Fia.  113. 


temperature  than  this  be  required,  the  interval  may  be  filled  with 
oil  J  the  temperature  in  the  latter  case  may  be  regulated  by  a 
thermometer,  introduced  at  a  ;  at  i  is  a  tube  for  the  escape  of 
yapour ;  this  tube  communicates  with  the  drying  chamber. 

(166)  Ebullition. — The  gradual  absorption  of  heat  in  the  pas- 
sage  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  state  is  not  less  essential  to 
the  comfort,  and  even  to  the  existence  of  man,  than  the  corres- 
ponding absorption  iu  the  passage  &om  the  solid  to  the  liqaid 
condition.  Were  it  otherwise,  every  attempt  to  boil  a  saucepan 
or  a  flask  of  water  or  other  hquid,  would  be  attended  with  expto- 
sion,  from  the  sudden  formation  of  vapour,  the  moment  that  the 
bmling  point  was  attained. 

By  the  term  ebullition,  or  boiling,  is  meant  the  formation,  in 
any  liquid,  of  bubbles  of  vapour  of  an  elasticity  equal  to  that  of 
the  superincumbent  atmosphere  at  the  time. 

Although  the  boiling  point  of  each  liquid,  ctBterit  paribus,  is 
always  fixed,  yet  different  liquids  vary  quite  as  much  in  the  tem- 
perature at  which  this  change  occurs,  as  solids  do  in  their  points 
of  liquefaction.  This  is  shown  by  a  glance  at  the  following  table, 
which  contains  the  boiling  points  of  a  number  of  liquids,  recently 
determined  with  very  great  care,  reduced  to  the  atmospheric 
pressure  of  29-93  inches  of  mercury :  the  specific  gravities  of  the 
liquids  at  32°  F.  are  also  given. 
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Table  of  BoiltTig  Points  and  Specific  Gravitiei  of  lAqaidt. 


Sulphurous  Add  . 
Chloride  of  Ethyl  . 
Bromide  of  Methjl 
Aldehjd  .... 
Formiftte  of  Methyl 

Ether 

Bromide  of  Ethyl  . 
Iodide  of  Methyl  . 
BiBulphide  of  Carbon 
Formio  Ether  .  . 
Acetone  .... 
Acetat«  of  Methyl  . 
Chloride  of  Silicon  . 
Bromine  .... 
Wood  Spirit  .  .  . 
Iodide  of  Ethyl  .  . 
Acetic  Ether  .  . 
Alcohol  .... 
Terchloride  of  PhoBphi 


Dutch  Liquid     .     . 
Butyrate  of  Methyl 
"Water        .... 
Formio  Acid  .     .    . 
Butyric  Ether     .    . 
Bichloride  of  Tia     . 
Talerianate  of  Methyl 
Acetic  Acid    .    . 
Fousel  Oil      .     . 
Bromide  of  Elavl 
Terchloride  of  Arsenic 
Bichloride  of  Titaniam 
Bromide  of  Silicon  . 
Butyric  Acid        .     . 
Sulphurous  Ether   . 
Terbromide  of  Fhosphc 
Sulpharla  Acid  .     . 
Mercury    .... 


?¥."■ 


ij-6 
5' "9 


341-1 

a43"i 
369-8 
370-9 
3730 
176-6 
308-0 


663-0 


0-9984 

1-4733 
3-1993 
I  3931 
o'9357 
0-8144 
0-9563 
I '5337 
3-i87a 
0-8179 
i'9755 


0-9109 

103671 

0-9041 
2-2671 

0-8371 

3-163911 


rio(53 
39349 


Kopp 


Pierre 

Eopp 


Pierre 
Kopp 


Marignao 
Begnsult 


The  process  of  ebullition  may  be  beautifully  shown  ia  a  com- 
mon glafls  flaak,  heated  from  below.  At  first,  bubbles  of  vapour 
are  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  j  these  bubbles  are  con- 
denaed  and  disappear  with  a  peculiar  vibratory  sound  before  they 
reach  the  surface  ;  at  length  the  temperature  of  the  whole  mass 
of  liquid  becomes  nearly  nuiform,  and  the  bubbles  of  steam  as 
they  are  formed  rise  to  the  surface  and  break,  emitting  a  perfectly 
transparent,  invisible  vapour,  which  does  not  become  condensed 


•  At  4°. 


t  At5( 


%  At  6a'-6. 


II  At  «o?:4.        , 
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into  tbe  cloudy  form  commonly  but  erroneously  designated  as 
steam,  until  its  temperature  has  been  sufficiently  reduced  by  the 
external  air  to  bring  it  back  to  the  liquid  form  in  exceedingly 
minute  globules. 

The  temperature  at  which  any  given  liquid  boils,  although 
periectly  fixed  under  certain  conditions,  is  nevertheless  infiueuced 
by  several  circumstances,  such  as — i,  the  nature  of  the  vessel  in 
vhich  it  ia  boiled ;  2,  the  presence  of  matters  in  solution  in  the 
liquid ;  and  3,  and  moat  important  of  all,  the  variation  of  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  its  surface. 

{167)  I.  Influence  of  Adhesion  on  the  Boiling  Point. — Adhe- 
sion of  the  liquid  to  the  surface  of  the  vessel  that  contains  it  has 
a  marked  efiect  in  raising  the  boiling  point.  In  consequence  of 
this  action,  water  sometimes  boils  at  214"  in  a  glass  vessel,  but 
falls  to  211°  if  a  pinch  of  metallic  filings  be  dropped  in.  If  the 
interior  of  the  vessel  be  varnished  with  shell  lac,  the  boiling  will 
often  not  occur  till  a  temperature  of  221°  is  reached,  and  then 
will  take  place  in  bursts,  the  temperature  falling  to  212°  at  each 
gust  of  vapour.  So  again  the  presence  of  a  little  oil  elevates  the 
boihug  point  of  water  three  or  four  degrees.  The  experiments  of 
Donny  have  thrown  light  upon  some  of  the  causes  by  which 
ebullition  is  facilitated.  He  has  found  that  the  presence  of  air  in 
solution  singularly  assists  the  evolution  of  vapour.  From  the  in- 
creased elasticity  which  the  dissolved  air  acquires  by  the  addition 
of  heat,  minute  bubbles  are  thrown  off  in  the  interior  of  the 
liquid,  especially  where  it  is  in  contact  with  a  rough  surface ;  and 
into  these  bubbles  the  steam  dilates  and  rises.  By  long  boiling  of 
the  water,  the  air  becomes  nearly  all  expelled ;  in  such  a  case  the 
temperature  has  been  observed  to  rise  even  as  high  as  360°  in  an 
open  glass  vessel,  which  was  then  shattered  with  a  loud  report,  by 
a  sudden  explosive  burst  of  vapour.  In  this  case  the  force  of 
cohesion  retains  the  particles  of  the  liquid  throughout  the  mass  in 
contact  with  each  other,  in  a  species  of  tottering  equilibrium ;  and 
when  this  equilibrium  is  overturned  at  any  one  point,  the  repulsive 
power  of  the  excess  of  heat  stored  up  in  the  mass,  suddenly  exerts 
itself,  and  the  explosion  is  the  result  of  the  instantaneous  disper- 
sion of  the  liquid.  The  difiiculty  of  expelling  air  completely,  even 
from  a  small  bulk  of  water,  can  be  adequately  conceived  by  those 
only  who  have  attempted  it ;  ebullition  in  vacuo  for  a  very  consi- 
derable period  is  not  sufficient.  In  the  slow  freezing  of  water 
the  air  previously  held  in  solution  is  perfectly  expelled.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  absence  of  air,  if  a  lump  of  ice  free  froni  idr- 
bubbles  be  immersed  in  heated  oil,  so  as  to  melt  without  coming 
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into  contact  witb  air,  the  temperature  of  the  water  may  be  raised 
many  degrees  above  its  boiling  point,  and  it  will  then  be  suddenly 
converted  into  steam  with  explosive  violence. 

"Where  the  latent  heat  of  the  vapour  is  low,  and  the  liquid  haa 
comparatively  little  adhesion  to  air,  as  is  the  case  with  alcohol, 
with  ether,  and  with  sulphuric  acid,  frequent  bumping  or  irre- 
gular hoiEng  occurs,  endangering  the  vessel  and  its  contents. 

(i68)  2.  Influence  of  the  Solution  of  Solids  in  a  ZAguid,  on  its 
Boilinff  Point.— hjij  force  that  acts  in  opposition  to  the  repulsive 
energy  of  heat  produces  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  boiling  point ; 
thus  the  solution  of  a  salt  in  water,  by  the  influence  of  adhesion, 
always  elevates  the  point  of  ebullition,  and  the  more  so  the  latter 
the  quantity  of  salt  added.  Indeed  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
quantity  of  salt  required  to  produce  a  certain  rise  of  temperature 
might  be  employed  as  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  adhesion  be- 
tween the  liquid  and  the  salt  in  solution.  Legrand,  {Ann.  de 
Chimie,  II.  lix.  433)  has  published  a  series  of  careful  experiments 
upon  seventeen  different  salts,  and  the  results  which  he  has  ob> 
tained  possess  considerable  interest.  It  mightbe  supposed,  since 
the  elasticity  of  vapour  increases  with  the  temperature,  that  the 
addition  of  a  larger  quantity  of  salt  would  be  required  to  raise 
the  boiling  point  firom  213''  to  214°  than  from  2ia°  to  213°.  In 
only  three  cases,  however,  was  this  effect  produced ;  these  three 
salts  stand  first  in  the  following  table.  In  six  instances  the  effect 
produced  was  exactly  the  reverse ;  -whilst  in  the  seven  instances 
which  stand  lowest  in  the  tabic,  the  successive  quantities  of  salt 
which  it  was  requisite  to  add  in  order  to  produce  a  successive  rise 
io  the  boiling  point  of  1°  decreased  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  be- 
,yond  this  steadily  increased.  The  salts  employed  were  all  used  in 
the  anhydrous  state,  that  is  to  say,  they  were  dried  so  as  to  be 
entirely  deprived  of  their  water  before  being  dissolved  : — 

Influence  of  Salts  in  Solution  <m  the  Boiling  Point  of  Water. 


Qunntily  of 

Jtrequjed 

Bcm.g.oL« 

iUcgpoiirtof 

^inf» 

Name  of  lh<  Salt. 

IMpMM 

of  Wnid 

I^lhOfw^ 

Prom  111°  to 

From  iii-S 

Blution. 

ii3"-BF. 

to.is-i.F. 

(Nitrate  of  Soda  .    .    .    . 

93 

94 

350 

334"» 

{  Nitrate  of  Ammonia 

lO'S 

(Nitrate  of  Potash     . 

14a 

340 

f:\ 

Chlorate  of  Potaah  . 

14-6 

14-6 

fChloride  of  Sodium 

7'7 

U 

32^ 

41-3 

Chloride  of  PoUssium 

9-0 

337 

59'4 

Carbonate  of  Soda  . 

J  44 

13-3 

n_*?„, 
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Influence  of  Salts  m  Solution  on  the  Boiling  Point  of  Water^ 
continued. 


tf»»orui.B>it. 

*°"i"feS,Ed"°' 

From  til'  to 
..3-S  F. 

ITA^7. 

■{  Acetate  of  Soda  .... 

9'9 

T1 

S5fi 

209-0 

Chloride  of  Baiinm      .    . 

19-6 

irp 

aao 

Zx 

19-8 

113-6 

L    Soda  and  Water      .     ( 

334 

(Sal  Ammoniao    .... 

7-8 

61 

338 

88-9 

Chloride  of  Calcium     .    . 

65 

3250 

Acetate  of  Potash    .    .    . 

loS 

9'5 

798-3 

■{Carbonate  of  Potash    .    . 

130 

95 

275 

305-0 

Nitrate  of  Lime  .... 

i5'o 

io'3 

304 

362-2 

i6-7 

8-5 

344 

;5Z:f 

^Tartrate  of  Potash  .    .    . 

.4 

303 

138 

Notwithstanding  tbeir  higb  boiling  point,  the  vapour  irhicli 
rises  from  such  solutions  adjusts  itself  almost  immediately  to  the 
atmosplieric  pressure,  and  is  not  hotter  than  the  steam  of  boiling 
water. 

On  comparing  together  solutions  which  contain  equal  weights 
of  different  salts  it  will  be  found  that  the  most  soluble  salts  are 
by  no  means  uuiformty  those  which  produce  the  greatest  elevation 
of  the  boiling  poiut.  A  solution  contiuning  40  per  cent,  of  com- 
mon salt  (very  nearly  saturated)  boils  at  226°-5 ;  whilst  in  the 
case  of  nitre  (a  tax  more  soluble  salt)  a  solution  of  the  same 
strength  boils  at  219°. 

(169)  3.  Influence  of  Pressure  on  the  Boiling  Point. — Ebulli- 
tion consists  essentially  in  the  rapid  formation  of  vapour  of  an 
elasticity  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere  which  exerts  its  pres- 
sure on  the  surface  of  the  liquid ;  any  diminution  of  that  pressure 
should  therefore  be  attended  with  a  corresponding  depression  of 
the  boiling  point ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  water  which  has  long 
ceased  to  boil  under  the  usual  atmospheric  pressure,  may  be  at 
once  made  to  enter  into  ebullition  by  placing  it  under  the  receiver 
of  the  air-pump,  and  exhausting  the  air ;  by  this  means  water  may 
be  made  to  boil  at  a  temperature  of  70°  F.  Indeed,  liquids  in 
general  boil  in  vacuo  from  60°  to  140°  below  their  ordinary  poiut 
of  ebullition  when  under  a  barometric  pressure  of  thirty  inches. 
This  result  may  be  shown  by  boiling  some  water  in  a  Florence 
flask,  and  corking  up  the  flask  whilst  the  steam  is  rapidly  escap- 
ing.    Upon  pouring  cold  water  over  the  upper  part  of  the  flask 
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the  steam  is  condensed,  its  pressure  is  remOTed,  and  the  water 
begins  to  boil  briskly ;  but  in  this  case  the  bubbles  nearly  all  rise 
from  the  surface,  not  &om  the  bottom  of  the  liquid.  A  simple 
proof  that  steam  from  boiling  water  possesses  an  elasticity  equal 
to  that  of  the  atmosphere  is  obtained  by  repeating  the  last  expe- 
riment with  a  tin  canister,  instead  of  a  globular  flask.  On  cork- 
ing up  the  canister  and  pouring  cold  water  over  it,  the  steam 
within  is  suddenly  condensed,  a  vacuum  is  produced,  and  the 
canister  is  crushed  in  from  the  pressure  of  the  external  air. 

The  reduction  of  temperature  at  which  boiling  takes  place  is 
advantageously  applied  in  the  preparation  of  vegetable  extracts, 
the  medicinal  properties  of  which  would  be  impaired  by  the  ordi- 
nary temperature  of  2I3°,  and  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The  ap- 
paratus consists  of  a  still  and  a  receiver,  which  are  connected  by 
an  air-tight  joint,  and  are  filled  with  steam  to  expel  atmospheric 
iur,  and  then  hermetically  sealed ;  on  cooling  the  receiver,  the 
evaporation  takes  place  rapidly  at  a  temperature  much  lower  than 
the  usual  boiling  point  of  the  liq^uid.  A  modification  of  this 
process  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  both  in  the  concen- 
tration of  the  cane-juice  and  in  the  subsequent  evaporation  of 
the  syrup. 

(-170)  Measurement  of  Heights  by  the  Boiling  Point. — As 
might  be  expected  in  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  it  is  found  that  on  ascending  from  the  earth's 
surface,  the  temperature  at  which  water  boils  becomes  gradually 
lower.  In  descending  mines  the  effect  is  reversed,  and  the  boiling 
point  becomes  proportionately  elevated.  Saussure  observed  that 
on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  is  15,650  feet  (nearly  three 
miles)  above  the  sea-level,  water  boiled  at  ]85°'8;  and  Wisse  de- 
termined the  boiling  point  upon  Mount  Pichincha,  at  an  altitude 
of  15,940  feet,  to  be  i85''27,  whilst  the  barometer  stood  at 
i7'3o8  inches.  This  observation  admits  of  a  very  simple  applica- 
tion to  the  measurement  of  heights;  a  difference  of  about  596 
feet  of  ascent  producing  a  variation  of  1°  F.  in  the  boiling  point 
of  water. 

The  following  table  shows  the  temperature  at  which  water 
boils  at  the  corresponding  heights  of  the  barometric  column,  cal- 
culated by  Begnault,  and  confirmed  by  direct  observation. 
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Boiling  Points 

of  Water  at  different  Preaturet.* 

BoUi^^P. 

B>rdi°>t«. 

Boiling  PI. 

x?r 

Boii^P. 

^■TEr- 

184 

16-676 

IS 

31-124 

3o6 

3&-I83 

17047 
17-431 

ai-576 
3JO30 

3 

\tl 

;ffl 

33-498 

309 

33965 

38-744 

189 

"8-593 

>3454 

39-331 

i8-99a 

33-937 

39-923 

191 

19-407 

3444 1 

ai3 

30516 

I9J 

903 

35014 

314 

31-130 

193 

30-354 

304 

3f5 

3 '730 

194 

*o-687 

305 

35-993 

The  necessity  of  attending  to  the  height  of  the  barometer  at 
the  time  of  making  a  careful  observation  upon  the  boiling  point  of 
any  liquid  will  now  be  obvious.     It  haa  been  ascertained  that  a 
variation  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch  makes  a  difference  of  more  than 
a  twentieth  of   a  degree  P.;   so  that  within  the  range  of  the 
barometer  in  this  climate,  the  boiling  point  of  water  may  vary  5°. 
c"         (171)  High  Pressure  Steam, — As  a  reduction 
10.  113.         ^^  j,^^  pressure  lowers  the   boiling  point,  so  an 
augmentation  of  the  pressure  raises  it.     To  de- 
monstrate this  iact  an  apparatus  has  been   con- 
trived, consisting  of  a  small  iron  boiler  {fig.  113), 
furnished  with  three  apertures  in  the  lid,  through 
one   of  which  a  thermometer  stem  is  passed  air- 
tight ;  through  the  second,  a  long  glass  tube  open 
at  both  ends  is  inserted ;  the  lower  extremity  of 
this  tube  plunges  below  the  surface  of  mercury 
placed  in  the  boiler,  above  which  a  quantity  of 
water  is  introduced :  the  third  aperture  must  be 
furnished  with  a  stop-cock.     It  will  be  found,  on 
applying  heat,  that  so  long  as  Iree  communication 
with  the  atmosphere  is  permitted   through   the 
open  stop-cock,  the  temperature  of  ebullition  will 
remain  steadily   at   2ia° ;    but  by  closing  the  cock,  the   steam 
may  be  confined,  and  as  &esh   portions   of  steam  continue  to  rise 
from  the  water,  the  pressure  on  the  surface  increases,  as  is  shown 
by  the  rise   of  the  mercury  in  the  open   tube ;  the  boiling  point 
also  becomes  higher  ;  until  nhen  the  mercury  stands  at  30  inches, 
and  the  pressure  on  the  surface  is  equal  to  that  of  an  additional 


*  For  an  eiteaded  table  of  this  kind,  vide  Sizoa  On  Seat,  p.  369. 
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atmosphere, tte  ttermometer  marks  a  temperature  of  249°5.  By 
continuiog  the  heat  without  allowing  the  steam  to  escape,  the 
boiling  point  rises  still  higher,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  in- 
creases with  increasing  rapidity  aa  the  temperature  rises,  aa  is 
shown  by  the  following  table  founded  upon  the  experiments  of 
Regnault : — ■ 

Temperature  of  Steam  at  High  Pressures. 


3oio<.hme«iir]'. 

t™p. 

Riu  in  Ump.  tor 
tteh  additional 
»tmo.ph6re. 

Pr»ra«in 
30  inrh  mercnrj. 

■^i 

Riu  in  temp,  for 
acb  iddiljoul 

3 
4 

n 

6 

I 

9 

10 

»49S 

373-3 

3060 

3J96 

339"5 

356-6 

132 

8a 
7-6 

'3 
14 

',1 
\l 

"9 

30 

364" 

nil 

3900 

395-4 

40o'8 
4154 

tl 

6-0 

54 

54 
51 

These  results  differ  but  little  from  those  obtained  under  the 
direction  of  Duloog  and  Arago,  by  a  commission  appointed  for  the 
purpose  many  years  ago  by  the  French  government.  They  found 
the  temperature  of  steam  of  20  atmospheres  to  be  4i8°-4. 

It  will  be  observed  that  as  the  temperature  rises  by  equal  ad- 
ditions of  heatj  the  increase  of  elasticity  is  more  rapid  at  high 
than,  at  low  temperatures,  and  this  circumstauce  (in  addition  to  the 
greater  simplicity  of  coDstruction  of  the  machinery  in  high  pres- 
sure engines)  ia  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  increased  eco- 
nomy of  power  obtained  in  employing  high  pressure  steam  as  a 
motive  power,  when  compared  with  that  furnished  by  the  use  of 
low  pressure  engines.  But  it  is  only  when  in  contact  with  a 
body  of  water  from  which  fresh  steam  is  constantly  rising,  that 
the  elasticity  augments  in  tiiis  manner,  and  thus  produces  a  force 
sufficient  to  rend  asunder  the  strongest  vessels.  If  dry  steam 
alone  be  heated,  it  follows  the  law  which  regulates  the  expansion 
and  elasticity  of  gaseous  bodies  in  general  (128). 

High  pressure  steam  whilst  confined  is  always  of  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  water  from  which  it  is  produced  j  it  is,  therefore, 
often  used  in  the  arts  to  supply  a  steady  temperature  above  that 
of  2iz°.  It  is  found  that  the  solvent  powers  of  water  are  much 
increased  by  the  elevation  of  temperature  caused  by  preventing 
the  free  escape  of  the  steam.     Fapia's  digester  is  an  apparatus 
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deugned  to  effect  this  object ;  it  is  simply  a  strong  iron  vessel, 
fiimislied  with  a  safety-valve  for  regulatiug  the  pressure  at  which 
the  steam  is  allowed  to  hlow  off.  The  water  may  thus  be  kept 
steadily  at  any  required  temperature  above  212°  as  long  as  is  re- 
quisite.  The  gelatin  of  bones  may  by  this  means  be  easily  ex- 
tracted from  the  earthy  matter,  although  the  bones  may  be  boiled 
for  hours  in  water  at  313'^  without  undergoing  any  such  change. 

(172)  Production  0/  Cold  by  Vaporization. — In  all  cases,  whe- 
ther volatilization  occur  above  the  usual  boiling  point,  or  below  it, 
heat  is  absorbed  in  large  quantity.  A  few  drops  of  ether  if 
allowed  to  fall  on  the  band  disappear  rapidly  in  vapour,  and 
produce  the  sensation  of  cold.  Indeed,  the  boiling  of  one  liquid 
may  be  attended  with  the  freezing  of  another  which  is  brought 
into  its  vicinity.  Place,  for  example,  a  drop  or  two  of  water  be- 
tween two  watch-glasses,  ponr  a  little  ether  into  the  upper  glass, 
and,  having  introduced  them  into  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  ex- 
haust the  air ;  the  ether  will  speedily  boil,  and  the  water  between 
the  two  glasses  will  be  firozen,  by  the  rapid  abstraction  of  heat 
which  it  has  experienced  during  the  conversion  of  the  ether  into 
vapour,*  Water,  as  Leslie  has  shown,  may  even  be  firozen  by  the 
rapid  absorption  oS  heat  occasioned  by  its  own  evaporation.  This 
experiment  may  be  performed  by  supporting  a  watch-glass  con- 
taining water,  over  a  dish  of  oil  of  vitriol,  under  the  receiver  of 
the  air-pump,  as  shown  in  {ig.  125  (page  270).  On  exhausting 
the  air,  the  water  evaporates  quickly,  the  steam  being  removed 
with  great  avidity  by  the  oil  of  vitriol  as  fast  as  it  is  formed ;  and 
in  two  or  three  minutes  the  water  which  remains  in  the  watch- 
glass  becomes  converted  into  ice. 

*  Mr.  Harrison  has  contrived  an  ingenious  freezing  spparatuB  upon  this 
principle :  one  form  of  the  instrument  ia  fijjured  in  the  PkarmaceKtical 
Journal  (xvi.  477)-  About  ten  gallona  of  ether  are  placed  in  a  Bmall  metallic 
multitubular  boiler,  which  is  immer«ed  in  a  strong  soluiioa  of  salt  and  water, 
contained  in  a  wooden  trough  cased  in  a  non-conducting  material.  The 
boiler  is  connected  with  an  exhausting  pnmp,  by  working  which  the  ether  is 
cansed  to  evaporate  rapidly,  and  the  temperature  of  the  boiler  ie  proportion- 
ably  reduced,  at  the  expense  of  that  of  the  saltwater  around  it.  This  salt  water 
is  made  to  flov  off  gradually,  through  a  channel  containbg  a  series  of  metallic 
vessels  each  capable  of  containing  14  or  15  lb.  of  the  water  to  be  frozen. 
The  salt  water,  which  is  reduced  at  first  to  a  temperature  of  about  34°,  is  re- 
turned again  by  a  small  pnmp  when  its  temperature  haa  risen  to  about  38° ; 
and  it  is  again  made  to  flow  around  the  boiler  in  which  the  ether  ia  evaporating, 
ao  that  a  perpetual  circubtion  of  cold  salt  water  ia  maintained.  The  ether, 
the  volatilization  of  which  has  canaed  the  reduction  of  temperature,  is  con- 
densed in  a  worm  by  means  of  a  current  of  cold  water,  and  is  returned,  with 
scarcely  any  loss,  to  the  boiler.  The  inventor  states  that,  for  everj  ton  of 
coal  consumed  in  working  the  pumps,  3  tons  of  ice  are  produced,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  quantity  of  ice  would  have  been  proportionately 
greater  if  the  apparatus  had  been  more  perfectly  mounted. 
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Water  is  also  irozen  by  its  own  evaporation  in  the  Cryophorut, 
which  derives  its  name  from  Kpvot;  frost,  ifiapoQ  bearing,  in  allu- 
eion  to  its  mode  of  action ;  condensation  of  the  vapour  being 
effected  by  the  application  of  a  freezing  mixture,  at  a  distance  from 
the  evaporating  surface.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  long  glass 
tube  bent  twice 
at  right  angles, 
and  terminat- 
iDg  in  a  bulb 
at  each  extre- 
mity, as  shown 
in  fig.  IT4.  In 
making  the  in- 
strument,   one 

of  these  bulbs  is  partially  filled  with  water,  which  is  then  made  to 
boil  briskly ;  the  steam  thus  generated  expels  the  atmospheric  air 
through  a  capillary  opening  left  in  the  other  bulb,  and  when  the 
instrmnent  is  thus  &eed  from  air,  and  filled  only  with  water  and 
Tapour  of  water,  the  aperture  is  sealed.  To  make  use  of  it,  the 
water  is  all  collected  into  one  bulb,  and  the  empty  bulb  is  plunged 
into  a  freezing  mixture  j  the  aqueous  vapour  which  it  contains  is 
thereby  condensed,  and  evaporation  occurs  rapidly  from  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  in  the  oth^  bulb  j  its  sensible  heat  is  thus  dimi- 
nished, and  the  water  in  a  few  minutes  begins  to  freeze.  The 
bulb  conttuning  the  water  should  be  protected  fcom  currents  of  air 
by  enclosing  it  in  a  glass,  as  showu  in  the  figure. 

(173)  Measurement  of  the  Latent  Heat  of  Vapours. — Equal 
weights  of  different  liquids  require  very  different  amounts  of  beat 
to  convert  them  into  vapour.  The  amount  of  heat  which  is  thus 
rendered  latent,  may  be  determined  by  distilling  over  a  given 
weight  of  the  liquid,  and  condensing  it  in  a  large  volume  of 
water,  the  temperature  of  which  is  noted  before  and  after  the  ex- 
periment. Suppose  the  latent  heat  of  steam  to  be  966°, — a  pint 
of  water  converted  into  steam  would  on  recondensation  raise  the 
temperature  of  to  pints  96'''6.  It  is  found  that  a  gallon  of 
water,  if  converted  into  steam  of  213°,  and  condensed  again  into 
the  liquid  form,  would  r^se  about  5^  gallons  of  water  irom  52° 
to  212°. 

We  owe  to  Andrews  (Q.  J,  Chem,  Soc,  i.  37),  a  careful  deter- 
mination of  the  latent  heat  of  a  number  of  vapours:  fig,  115 
shows  the  mode  of  procedure  which  he  adopted.  The  liquid  to 
be  tried  is  placed  in  the  fiask  a,  the  neck  of  which  has  a  very 
short  bend,  and  is  connected  with  a  glass  receiver,  b,  fomiabed  r 
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Fis.  115. 


with  a  spiral  condensing  tube, 
termiaating  at  rf;  this  receiver 
is  placed  in  a  vessel,  c,  with  a. 
considerable  quantity   of  water, 
which     has     been     accurately 
weighed.    The  liquid  is  distilled 
over  into  b  :  the  quantity  that 
condenaes  is  carefully  weighed, 
and  the  rise  of  temperature  ex- 
perienced by  the  water  used  for 
condensation  is  estimated  by  a 
very  sensitive  thermometer,    /. 
The   whole   is    enclosed  in   an 
outer  tin  plate  vessel  fiiniished 
with  a  lid,  which  acts  as  a  screen, 
and  it  is  further  protected  from 
the  radiation  of  the  lamp  by  the 
tin-plate  screen  a ;   9  is  a  light 
glass  tube  for  agitating  the  water.     The  result  obtained  has,  how- 
ever, to  be  corrected  by  other  experiments  for  the  heat  absorbed 
by  the  metallic  parts  of  the  apparatus,  and  for  that  which  is  lost 
by  radiation  during  the  time  that  the  ezperimeut  lasts ;  allowance 
has  also  to  be  made  for  the  heat  which  the  condensed  liquid  has 
given  out  after  its  liquefaction,  in  cooling  down  from   its  boiling 
point  to  the  temperature  of  the  water  used  in  the  condenser. 

The  results  obtained  in  this  delicate  branch  of  inquiry  by 
DespretZj  and  Brij,  which,  however,  embraced  a  much  smaller 
number  of  liquids,  agree  pretty  closely  with  each  other  and  with 
the  experiments  of  Andrews.  These  results,  with  some  of  those 
obtained  by  Favre  and  Silbermann  (Ann.  de  CAimie,  III.  xxxvii. 
46)  are  given  in  the  following  table  ;— 

Latent  Heat  of  Vapours. 


f.^«. 

Eqn.J_wl.. 

Equsl  1.1.. 

bK-™ 

Bqotl  Toll. 

ObMP.™. 

Water 

Wood  Spirit 

Alcohol  ".    .."... 

Fouaeio'ii     .."... 

Formic  Acid 

Formiate  of  Methyl    .    . 
Butyric  Acid     .    .    .    . 

53^67 

.WS'SO 
26,v;o 

208-31 

20240 
121-37 
130-73 

We, 

ofi6-6 

964-6 

47^"o 

475-1 
374-9 

ip, 

317-3 

210-7 
200-4 

1000 
997-9 

491-0 

38rS 
370-9 

'13-5 

1000 

873-0 
873-8) 
991-3  1 
963-1 
1104-7 

.0438 

FaTra   and 

Andrews 
F.  and  8. 

Andw^rs 
F.  and  S. 
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Latent  Heat  of  Vapovn 

—continued. 

SUUU^. 

M^^... 

BquJwta. 

Bq.ri-',. 

.a?.-,"!^ 

ObMrrer. 

Acetate  of  Jlethjl .    .    . 
Formic  Ether    .... 
Valerianic  Acid .     .     .     . 

Acetic  Acid 

Acetic  Ether 

"Ether 

Batyrato  of  Methyl    .    . 
BUulpbide  of  Carbon  .    . 
OiloFLemoDS     .... 

Oil  of  Turpentine".    .    . 

Terebine 

Oralic  Ether 

Amylic  Ether    .... 

Ethal 

TerchlorideofPhosphoraa 
Iodide  of  Ethyl .    .    .    . 
Iodide  of  Methyl    .     .    . 

Bromine 

Bichloride  of  Tin    .    .    . 
Iodine 

105-30 

103-51 
loi'gi 
103-80 
93-68 
9o;45 

li 

70-03 
8000 

6721 
7373 

6o'40 

li 

4607 
45-60 

30-53 

»3-95 

:s 

163S 
1560 

136-0 
1440 
i33> 
1337 
i20-g 
130-8 
134-9 
105-1 

839 
83-0 
54-9 
43  > 

136-0 

X] 

161-4 
•303 
1490 

"50 
135-3 

•,T, 

& 
85-8 
848 
568 

445 

IO93'0 

6933 
6954 

,86-, 
IIJ5-6 

9450 
10975 
11340 

I4S30 

75»'9 
637-9 

Andrewfl 
F.  aild  S. 

Andre  iFB 

F.  and  8. 

AadrewB 

F.  and  S. 

Brix 

F.  md  S. 

Andrewfl 
F.  and  S. 

Andrews 
F.  aUd  S. 

The  numbers  which  represent  the  latent  heat  of  equal  volumes 
of  each  vapour  are  obtained  hj  multipl^ng  the  numbers  in  the 
fourth  column  by  the  atomic  number  of  each  compound,  divided 
by  18,,  the  number  for  the  double  atom  of  water.*  The  numbers 
contained  in  the  third  columu  indicate  the  quantities  of  water  in 
pounds,  the  temperature  of  which  would  be  raised  1°  F.  by  con- 
densation into  the  liquid  form  of  a  pound  weight  of  the  vapours 
of  each  of  the  various  liquids  mentioned ;  the  liquid  condensed 
being  supposed  in  each  case  to  be  at  the  temperature  of  its  own 
boiling  point.  For  instance,  the  conversion  of  one  pound  of  steam 
at  213°  into  water  at  ai2°  would  raise  966-6  pounds  of  water  from 
60°  to  61°  P.  So  the  condensation  of  one  pound  of  the  vapour  of 
alcohol  at  173°  into  liquid  alcohol  at  173°  would  heat  374-9  pounds 
of  water  from  60"  to  61". 

(174)  The  density,  that  is  to  say,  the  weight  of  a  given  volume, 


*  Fonr  Tolatnea  of  vaponr  represent  I  eaniTslent  of  each  enhstance,  except 
in  the  case  of  water,  in  which  9,  the  nsaallj  received  equivalent,  gives  only 
3  volumei  of  vapour;  18,  therefore,  represents  the  weight  of  water  which 
fumiahes  a  volume  of  vapour  equal  to  that  yielded  by  an  equivalent  of  each 
of  the  other  liquids. 

P., I,...   :   Cc")l">t^lc 
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of  steam  increases  directly  as  its  elastic  force.  Watt  conduced 
Irom  his  experiments  that  the  same  weight  of  steam,  whatever  its 
density  may  be,  contains  the  same  quantity  of  heat,  its  latent  heat 
being  increased  in  proportion  as  its  sensible  heat  is  diminished  or 
absorbed.     For  instance : — ' 


A  certain  weight  of  steam  at  213°  F.) 
condensed  at  52°,  gives  out   .     . ) 


1 80°  of  sensible  heat,  and 
9jo°  of  latent  beat. 


Amounting  together  to 1130° 

2iS°  of  sensible  heat. 


The  same  weight  of  steam  at  250'^,) 
condensed  at  32°,  gives  out   .     .  ) 
But  only 912°  of  latent  heat. 


Still  amounting  together  to 


The   same  weight  of  steam  at  lOi 

condensed  at  32°  gives  ont    . 
But  now  as  much  as 1062°  of  latent  heat, 


30 

68°  of  sensible  heat. 


Making  together,  as  before    . 


Regnault  has,  however,  shown  by  a  series  of  laborious  expe- 
riments, that  although  the  assumption  of  this  rule  may  not  lead 
to  serious  errors  in  practice,  and  although,  consequently,  there  is 
but  little  saving  of  fiiel  in  performing  evaporations  at  a  low  tern- 
perature,  yet  that  it  is  not  strictly  correct.  In  reality,  the  sum 
of  the  latent  and  sensible  heat  iucreaaes  as  the  temperature  rises, 
by  a  constant  quantity,  equal  for  each  degree  F.  to  0°  305 :  this 
may  be  seen  in  the  subjoined  table,  in  which  it  is  assumed  that  the 
sensible  heat  of  steam  may  be  neglected  for  all  degrees  below  the 
zero  of  Fahrenheit : — 

Latent  and  Sensible  Heat  of  Steam  at  different  Temperatures. 


,„,„.-.. 

L>t«itli»t. 

8am  orktBDt  ud 

000603 
looooo 

8-00000 

0° 

3'° 
339°-6 

,114° 

877''3 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  equal  bulks  of  different  liquids 
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prodace  Tery  different  volumes  of  vapour.  Water  famislieB,  bulk 
for  bulk,  a  much  larger  amouot  than  au;  other  liquid,  a  cubic 
inch  of  water  at  212°  expanding  to  uearly  a  cubic  foot  of  steam  at 
212°,  or  more  accurately  to  1696  times  its  volume.  The  foUoiring 
table  shows  the  volume  of  vapour  which  is  furnished  by  a  cubic 
inch  of  four  different  liquids,  at  their  respective  boiling  poiuts. 
£qual  volumes  of  different  vapours,  takeu  at  the  boiling  points  of 
their  respective  liquids,  consequently  possess  very  different  weights, 
as  is  shown  by  the  last-  column  of  the  table : — 


"Water  .  .  . 
Alcohol  .  .  . 
Ether.  .  .  . 
OilofTurpentin 


1696 
398 


'  I  ItA  boiling 


•4-93 
4049 
6471 


The  expansive  force  of  the  different  vapours  obviously  depends 
upon  the  bulk  of  vapour  produced  from  an  equal  bulk  of  each 
liquid;  and  although  the  latent  heat  required  to  convert  equal 
bulks  of  other  liquids  into  vapour  is  much  less  than  that  required 
for  steam,  yet  no  economy  would  be  experienced,  even  did  they 
cost  no  more  than  water,  by  substituting  these  liquids  for  water,  as 
the  materiak  for  generating  vapour  in  the  steam  engine. 

Experiments  already  quoted  have  shown  that  equal  volumes  of 
alcoholic  and  of  aqueous  vapour  contain  nearly  equal  amounts  of 
latent  heat  at  their  respective  boiling  points ;  and,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  results  quoted  in  the  fifth  column  of  the  table,  (page  254), 
an  approach  to  this  equality  may  be  observed  in  the  case  of  vapours 
from  some  other  liquids.  It  is  not,  however,  true  as  a  general 
proposition,  that  equal  volumes  of  vapour  of  different  liquids,  under 
equal  pressures,  contain  equal  amounts  of  latent  heat.  The  cost 
in  fuel  of  effecting  the  evaporation  of  different  liquids,  would  be 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  latent  heat  in  equal  volumes  of  the 
vapours  at  their  respective  boiling  pointa,  that  is  to  say,  at  the 
point  at  which  they  possess  equal  amounts  of  elastic  force. 

When  steam  of  high  elasticity  is  allowed  to  escape  suddenly 
into  the  air  from  a  small  aperture,  the  temperature  is  so  much  re- 
duced that  the  hand  may  be  held  in  it  with  impunity,  although,  as 
is  iamiliarly  known,  steam  of  the  ordinary  elasticity  of  the  air  scalds 
severely.  The  chief  cause  of  this  reduction  of  temperature  in  the 
case  of  high  pressure  steam  is  the  sudden  and  forcible  admixture 
of  the  steam  with  air  at  the  first  rush.  Dr.  Young  proved,  experi- 
mentally, that  a  stream  of  air  or  vapour  (fig.  116,  i)  escaping  slowly 
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IdU)  the  air  passes  fiirther  in  an  unbroken 

column  than  a  stream  issuing  with  violence 

Y-^^ -^  \  CB'  ^"^'  *)  J  '°  ^''^  latter  case,  the  reae- 

■^■j  1^ tion  of  the  steam  and  air  one  against  the 

'/r^'^'?\    other,  causes  their  immediate  intermixture. 
^■5  (J^^N   So  great  is  the  rarefaction  of  air  in  the  axis 
^  of  the  jet  from  its  sudden  ezpausion,  that 
a  solid  body  of  some  weight  may  be   sus- 
pended in  the  issuing  steam,  not  onlj  vben 
it  is  escaping  vertically  into  the  lur,  but  even 
when  it   is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  several 
degrees  from  the  perpendicular.     If  a  tube 
several  inches  in  length  be  drawn  out  at  one 
extremity  to  a  fine  aperture,  aud  this  con- 
tracted aperture  be  placed  in  the  axis  of  the 
cone  of  issuing  vapour,  whilst  the  other  end 
dips  into  a  vessel  containing  a  liquid,  the 
latter  may  be  raised  seven  or  eight  inches, 
and  may  even  be  projected  iu  a 
stream  irom  the  upper  orifice  of 
the    tube.     The  amount  of  air 
thus  carried  forward   is  so  con- 
siderable, that  a  jet  of  steam  is 
employed  with  good  effect  as  a 
moving  power  in  ventilation.    In 
this  case  the  jet-pipe  is  placed  in 
the  axis  of  a  tube  communicating 
with  the  apartment  to  be  venti- 
lated; the  size  and  position  of 
the  orifice  of  this  outer  tube  are 
regulated  so  that  the  cone  of  is- 
suing steam  shall  exactly  fiU  the 
opening  (fig.  117,  i);  if  the  outer 
tube  be  of  larger  dimensions,  a 
13  2  loss  of  power  is  experienced  iu 

consequence  of  part  of  the  force 
being  expended  in  producing  a  downward  current  of  the  external 
air  (3) ;  if  too  small,  a  loss  is  experienced  by  friction  against  the 
sides  of  the  tube  {2). 

The  working  of  a  steam-engine  depends  upon  the  generation  of 
clastic  force  in  steam  by  the  agency  of  heat,  and  its  iustantaneous 
destruction  by  the  application  of  cold  which  condenses  the  vapour ; 
alternate  motion  in  opposite  directions  is   thus  readily  obtained, 
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■wliich  may  be  applied  by  various  mechanical  contrivances  to  tbe 
production  of  any  required  movement.  The  theory  of  latent  heat 
is  all-important  in  the  working  of  the  stetam-eogine ;  but  the  prac- 
tical application  to  this  purpose  of  the  principles  above  developed 
is  beyond  the  object  of  this  wQrk. 

(175)  Distillation.  —  The  rapid  formation  of  vapour  during 
ebullition  is  often  made  use  of  by  the  chemist  for  the  purpose  of 
separating  liquids  from  solids, — as  in  the  ordinary  case  of  distilling 
■water  to  free  it  from  the  impurities  dissolved  in  it,  or  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  two  liquids  which  differ  in  volatility,  as  in  procuring  spirit 
of  wine  from  a  fermented  liquor.  In  such  operations  the  arrange- 
ments for  condensation  acquire  considerable  importance;  they  are 
of  various  kinds,  but  tbe  worm  tub,  tbe  apparatus  most  usually 
employed,  consists  of  a  spiral  pipe  called  a  worm,  which  ia  shown 
in  fig.  it8,  surrounded  by  a  considerable  volume  of  cold  water: 

Fio.  ri8. 


the  vapour  passes  from  the  boiler  into  the  worm,  is  condensed,  and 
ruDS  off  at  the  lower  aperture  into  suitable  receivers.  Fresh  addi- 
tions of  cold  water  are  continually  required  in  the  refrigeratory, 
as  the  worm  and  tub  ate  called.  The  heat  is  greatest  iu  the  upper 
coils  where  the  hot  vapour  enters ;  and  as  the  heated  water,  from 
its  diminished  specific  gravity,  remains  at  the  top,  it  is  necessary, 
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in  supplyiug  the  fresh  water  for  cooUng,  to  allow  it  to  enter  at 
the  hottom  of  the  vesael,  while  the  heated  portions  flow  off  at  the 
upper  part.  The  object  of  giving  to  the  steam-pipe  an  ascending 
direction  aa  it  passes  to  the  condenser,  is  to  insure  the  return  to 
the  boiler  of  any  particles  of  liquid  which  may  have  been  mecha- 
nically carried  up  by  the  breaking  of  the  bubbles  in  the  act  of 
ebullition. 

In  the  laboratory  rarious  modifications  of  condenser  are  em- 
ployed. A  very  convenient  form  of  apparatus  is  that  known  aa 
Liebig's.  It  consists  of  an  outer  metallic  tube,  through  the  asis 
of  which  a  glass  tube  is  passed,  and  is  supported  by  perforated 
corks :  the  space  between  the  two  tubes  is  filled  with  water,  which 
is  continually  renewed  by  cold  water  which  enters  by  a  funnel  near 
the  lower  extremity,  while  the  hot  water  escapes  at  the  other  end. 
The  method  of  using  it  is  sufBciently  indicated  in  fig.  119. 

Fia.  119. 


When  the  products  of  distillation  axe  not  very  volatile,  it  is 
often  found  convenient  to  make  use  of  the  evaporation  of  water 
from  the  neck  of  the  retort  as  a  means  of  condensation.  Fig.  120 
shows  a  method  by  which  this  can  be  effected,  the  neck  of  the 
retort  being  prolonged  by  the  addition  of  the  conical  tube  or 
adapter.  Pieces  of  blotting  pi^ter  are  used  to  distribute  the  water 
which  trickles  slowly  from  the  funnel,  the  throat  of  which  is  ob- 
structed by  a  plug  of  tow ;  the  superfluous  water  is  carried  off  into 
a  jug  or  other  vessel  placed  to  receive  it,  by  means  of  a  fillet  of 
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tow  twisted  round  the  neck  of  the  retort.     The  progress  of  the 
distillation  is  hastened  by  covering  the  arch  of  the  retort  with  a 


cap  of  hrown  paper  or  of  tin  plate ;  a  chamber  of  hot  air  is  thus 
maintained  in  contact  with  the  upper  part  of  the  retort,  and  the 
vapour  ia  prevented  from  condensing  where  it  would  necessarily 
return  again  into  the  mass  of  hquid  undergoing  distillation. 

The  complete  separation  of  two  liquids  which  differ  in  volatility, 
cannot  however  be  effected  by  mere  distillation,  as  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  less  volatile  one  always  passes  over  with  that  which 
is  the  more  volatile.  The  separation  of  alcohol  and  water,  for 
example,  is  never  completely  effected  by  distillation ;  because  at 
173°  (the  boiling  point  of  alcohol)  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapour 
is  still  considerable ;  indeed  it  is  sufficient  to  balance  a  column  of 
mercury  nearly  13  inches  in  height.  In  the  first  distillation  of 
the  fermeuted  liquor,  a  considerable  proportion  of  water,  there- 
fore, comes  over  with  the  spirit.  The  less  the  amount  of  spirit 
originally  contained  in  the  liquid,  the  larger  is  the  proportion  of 
water  in  the  distilled  liquor.  By  a  second  distillation,  the  pro- 
portion of  water  in  the  distillate  is  reduced ;  and  the  process  may 
be  repeated  with  like  effect  until  the  reduction  of  the  proportion 
of  water  in  each  successive  product  of  distillation  no  longer  com- 
pensates  for  the  waste  and  expense  of  the  operation.  An  ingenious 
method  of  dispensing  with  the  necessity  for  these  frequent  and 
costly  rectifications  was  devised  by  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of 
Adam.  By  its  means  he  succeeded  at  a  single  operation  in  carrying 
the  concentration  to  the  highest  point  attainable  by  mere  distilla- 
tion.   The  principle  of  this  invention  consists  in  connecting  together 
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A  number  of  rectifying  chambers,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  vapour 
driven  oflF  from  the  chamber  nearest  the  fire  shall  condense  in 
the  second,  and  bj  the  heat  given  out  in  its  condensation  shall  cause 
the  more  volatile  portions  of  the  liquid  of  the  second  to  distil  into 
the  third  chamber,  and  those  of  the  third  into  a  fourth,  and  so  on 
till  a  sufficient  degree  of  concentration  is  effected.  The  most  ef- 
fective method  of  at- 
Fio.  III.  taining  this  object   ia 

exhibited  in  the  form 
of  still,  called,  &om  its 
inventor,  Coffey's  still. 
Fig.    121   represents  a 
section  of  one  of  these 
stills.     B  b'  is  the  body 
of  the  still,   which   is 
made   of   copper,    and 
enclosed  in   a  case  of 
wood,  to  prevent  loss  of 
heat :    upon  the    body 
•  two  columns,  d  f,  b  k, 
are  supported ;  o  is  the 
vessel  from  vhich   the 
liquor  for  distillation  is 
raised  by  the  pump,  « ; 
the    liquor   enters  the 
column  H  K,  by  the  long 
spiral  pipe  l  l,  by  which  it  is  ultimately  conveyed,  through  the  pipe 
m,  to  the  top  of  the  column  n  f.  The  heat  employed  in  the  distilla- 
tion is  not  the  direct  heat  of  a  fire,  but  is  procured  by  injecting 
steam  obtained  from  a  boiler  not  shown  in  the  figure.     The  steam 
eaters  the   body  of  the  still  through   the  pipe  a;  the  amount  of 
steam  admitted  being  regulated  by  a  valve,  the  handle  of  which  is 
shown  at  f,     b  b'  is  divided  into  two  chambers,  by  means  of  a 
copper  shelf,  pierced  with  numerous  small  holes,  which   allow  the 
passage  of  steam  upwards,  though  they  are  sufficiently  smdl  to  pre- 
vent the  descent  of  any  considerable  quantity  of  liquid  which  may 
be  resting  upon  the  shelf.     The  steam  at  first  condenses  in  the 
cold  liquid  of  the  lower  chamber,  but  quickly  raises  this  liquid  to 
the  boiling  point,  driving  off  the  alcoholic  portions  first,  as  they 
are  the  most  volatile.     This  vapour  traverses  the  liquid  which 
rests  in  b',  on  the  perforated  shelf,  and  gradually  raises  it  to  the 
boiling  point,   driving  off  from  it   the  alcohol  in  vapour;  this 
vapour  passes  off  by  a  pipe,  z,  to  the  bottom  of  the  qolamn  d  f. 
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This  colnom  is  divided  into  a  aeries  of  compartmeQts,  by  perforated 
shelves  of  copper ;  each  of  these  shelves  is  provided  with  a  pipe 
for  carryiDg  off  the  liquid  to  the  shelf  below.  This  pipe  projects 
abont  an  inch  above  the  upper  surface  of  each  shelf;  a  stratam  of 
liquid,  about  an  inch  in  depth,  is  thus  retained  upon  each  shelf, 
and  is  traversed  by  the  vapours  which  ascend  from  the  shelf  next 
below  it.  The  wash,  op  liquid  for  distillation,  having  become 
heated  during  its  passage  through  the  spiral  pipe  in  the  column 
H  K,  thus  falls  upon  the  uppermost  perforated  shelf  in  n  f,  flows 
off  at  the  farthest  end  of  that  shelf,  and  then  falls  upon  the  nest 
shelf;  theace  it  passes  to  the  third,  and  so  on  in  succession  to  each 
shelf:  as  it  descends,  it  encounters  the  ascending  vapours,  which 
at  each  successive  step  of  the  ascent  become  more  and  more 
alcoholic — the  wash,  as  it  descends  becoming  weaker  and  weaker, 
until  when  it  reaches  the  vessel  b  b',  it  is  wholly  deprived  of 
spirit.  If  the  quantity  of  the  ascending  vapour  should  become  at 
any  time  too  great  to  pass  through  the  perforations  in  the  shelves, 
the  pressure  opens  the  valves  t  t,  which  are  provided  for  security 
in  each  shelf.  The  vapour  having  reached  the  top  of  the  column 
D  F,  is  conveyed  by  the  steam  pipe  i  i  n,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
finishing  column,  or  rectifier  h  k.  The  lower  part  of  this  column, 
as  high  as  the  pipe  y,  is  constructed  exactly  upon  the  same  plan  as 
the  column  D  F,  but  in  each  compartment  between  the  shelves  the 
spiral  pipe  l  l  makes  three  or  four  convolutions,  and  thus  becomes 
warmed  by  the  ascending  heated  vapours.  In  this  second  column 
the  spirituous  liquid  distilled  over  from  the  first  column  thus  un- 
de^oes  a  successive  rectification  upon  each  of  the  lower  shelves, 
and  becomes  more  and  more  concentrated  by  the  ascent  of  the 
alcoholic  vapours,  which,  by  their  condensation  at  each  successive 
stE^e,  emit  sufficient  of  the  heat  previously  held  latent  to  effect  the 
distillation  of  the  more  volatile  portions  of  the  liquid  by  which  tbey 
are  condensed.  The  five  upper  shelves  of  this  column  merely  act 
as  a  condenser  for  ^e  alcoholic  vapours ;  the  shelves  are  not  per- 
forated, and  are  attached  to  the  alternate  sides  of  the  column,  hav- 
ing a  narrow  passage  at  one  end  of  each  shelf,  so  as  to  oblige  the 
vapours  to  describe  a  zigzag  direction  :  the  pipe  y  carries  off  the 
finished  spirit  into  proper  receivers ;  the  pipe  a  carries  off  any  un- 
condensed  spirituous  vapour  to  a  refrigeratory,  whilst  the  weak 
spirit  vrhioh  reaches  the  lower  part  of  the  column  is  returned  by 
the  pipe  s  to  the  vessel  o.  The  spent  wash,  as  it  accumulates  in 
a  b',  is  drawn  off  at  intervals,  and  the  still  can  thus  continue  its 
operations  without  intermission. 

{ty6)    Evaporation. — All  liquids,   at   temperatures  &r  below 
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Fis.  133.  their  poiots  of  ebulliUon,  emit  vapour 

by  the  traoquil  process  of  evapora- 
tion. The  amount  of  vapour  given 
off  at  a  coQstaDt  temperature  differs 
greatly  in  different  liquids,  and  is 
dependent  upon  the  temperature  at 
which  each  liquid  boila. 

The  great  difference  in  the  vola- 
tility of  liquids   at  the  same  tem- 
perature is  strikingly  shown  by  fill- 
ing  a   number  of  barometer  tubes 
(fig.    122)  with   mercnry,    and   in- 
verting them  in  a  bath  of  the  same 
metal.     One  of  these  tubes  (i)  may 
be  kept  as  a  standard  of  reference : 
if  into  one  of  the  other  (2)  a  few 
drops   of  water  be 
allowed  to   aacend,        Fio.  113 
an    immediate    de- 
pression of  the  co- 
lumn of  mercury  is 
observed,  due  to  the 
elasticity  of  the  aqueous  vapour  furnished  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  water.     If  into  a  third  tube 
(3)  alcohol  be  introduced,  a  greater   depression 
wiU  be  perceptible^    bisulphide  of  carbon   in  a 
fourth  tube  (4)   will  produce  a  still  greater  de- 
pression, and  if  ether  be  admitted  to  a  fifth  (5), 
the  height  of  the  mercurial  column  will  be  still  less. 
Now  let  a  second  wider  tube  closed  below  by  a 
cork  be  placed  round  the  exterior  of  any  one  of 
these  tubes,   so   as  to    inclose  nearly  its  whole 
length,  as  in  fig.   123;  let  the   outer  case  thus 
formed  be  filled  with  water,  the  temperature  of 
which  is  gradually  raised,  so  as  to  communicate 
the  heat  uniformly  to   the   tube  within.     A  pro- 
gressive depression  of  the   mercurial  column  is 
thus  produced  ;  and  by  measuring  the  amount  of 
this  depression,  it  is  found  that  the  elasticity  of 
the  vapour  emitted  from  each  liquid  increases  as 
the  temperature  rises,  until  at  the  boiling  point 
of  the  liquid  the  elasticity  becomes  equal  to  that 
of  the  air.    If  the  temperature  increase  according 
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to  the  terms  of  an  arithmetic  ratio,  the  elasticity  riaeB  according 
to  the  terms  of  a  geometric  progression,  the  ratio  of  which  differs 
for  each  liquid. 

The  following  table  comprises  some  of  the  results  of  Regnault'a 
experiments  upon  the  tension  of  the  vapours  of  various  liquids  at 
equal  temperatures.  The  tension  of  the  vapour  is  measured  by  the 
height  of  a  column  of  mercury  in  inches,  which  each  vapour  will 
support  at  the  temperatures  quoted : — 


t™p."f. 

Ether. 

Bindph. 

Chloroform. 

AloohoL 

w.t«. 

OUof 

—4 

'T3 

4-35^ 

0131 

0-036 

14 

31 10 

0-356 

0-083 

3» 

7176 

SO08 

0-501 

0-183 

0-082 

5° 

ir.78 

7-846 

0-948 

°M 

0-090 

68 

17117 
a5C.78 

11740 

1-732 

0-168 

86. 

17-110 

3086 

l'',il 

0-375 

104 

35971 

34-310 

14330 

13-776 

0-460 

tir°. 

3357 

30-641 

3«3i 

0-675 

140 

437' 

K* 

5-874 

I -058 

158 

90-93 

60-98 

31-338 

9-301 

1-638 

176 

11603 

7994 

53-85 

33-00 

■3-99« 

3-408 

194 

15350 

10337 

7i-3> 

46-86 

30740 

3-582 

1937a 
24603 

13075 

9370 

66-33 

3000 

5-3>o 

^30 

i6a-84 

118-91 

9a59 

4345 

7-37» 

24S 

801-58 

\mi 

136-36 

58-8; 

10-117 

366 

346-47 

i7o-5( 

Sou 

^379^ 

a84 

331-95 

107-37 

303 

38573 

•& 

3»o 

30596 

338 

335'3' 

397-87 

38-93 

356 

48-41 

374 
392 

3727  > 
461-38 

5963 

73-45 

{177}  Dalton's  Law  of  Temton  of  Vapours. — It  was  assumed 
by  Dalton  that  the  tension  or  elasticity  of  all  vapours  was  equal, 
if  compared  at  temperatures  which  represented  differences  of  an 
equal  number  of  degrees  above  or  below  the  boiling  points  of  their 
respective  liquids.  This  law  is  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
results  of  experiment.  However,  for  short  distances  above  and 
below  the  boiling  point,  it  is  very  nearly  true,  excepting  in  the 
case  of  mercury,  and  may  be  employed  for  the  pur[)Ose  of  correct- 
ing the  observations  of  the  boiling  points  of  liquids  made  at  atmo- 
spheric pressures,  which  are  but  little  above  or  below  the  standard 
of  30  inches. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  elasticity  of  the  vapours  of 
five  different  liquids  at  corresponding  distances  above  and  below 
their  boiling  poiatsj 
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Tension  of  Vapours  at  equal  distances  from  the  Boiling  Points 
of  the  Liquids. 


Bniiutt. 

U.l. 

U...          !         M.«. 

Atmipmi.     j 

b.low 

W»t«. 

Ellur. 

So^hidiCubon. 

Me»urT.      | 

'.T 

te. 

Tmp..Pr»K 

Temp.    Prew. 

'•■;•■!£=; 

T^p. 

Frw. 

iDrflM. 

+    40 
+    30 

Point.   1 

—  30 

—  40 

=  g 

—  80 
-90 

151 
141 
J3» 

aoi 

;i: 

X 

'** 
131 

63-14 

36-47 
3000 

14-Jo 
1*78 

lis 

183 
■73 
163 
'53 
143 
'33 
'»3 
"3 
'03 
93 
83 

37 -oo 
3000 
34-10 
19-3° 
15-05 

til 

'34  Lwg 

:;:  ni"' 

104  '30-00 
94   !'4-;o 

'A  |-" 

64    !  1300 
54    ;  "'■30 

s  ;  6::: 

'37 

117 

117 
107 
97 

87 
77 
67 

57 
47 
37 
■17 

4119 

39-87 

;s; 

1700 
'3-89 

11-17 
907 

7-14 
573 
4-49 

680 

630 
590 

30-00 

19-8; 

The  ether  tised  in  these  experiments  could 
not  bare  been  perfectly  pure,  as  its  boiling  point 
is  too  high.  The  boiling  point  of  mercury  was 
estimated  by  a  mercurial  thermometer  without 
correction  for  the  increasii^  rate  of  expansion 
at  high  temperatures. 

The  increase  of  elasticity  produced  by  heat 
in  those  vapours  which  are  in  contact  with  the 
liquids  by  which  they  are  furnished,  indicates 
also  a  corresponding  increase  in  their  density  : 
the  one  may, in  fact, be  calculated  from  theother. 
When  the  temperature  is  reduced,  the  elasticity 
falls,  and  a  portion  of  the  vapour  is  condensed. 
There  is,  indeed,  for  every  vaponr  a  maximum 
density  for  each  temperature,  which,  when  the 
liquid  is  in  contact  with  the  vaponr,  is  speedily 
attained,  but  which  cannot  be  surpassed,  no 
matter  how  much  the  pressure  to  which  the  va- 
pour is  subjected  may  vary;  an  increase  of  pres- 
sure immediately  condenses  a  part  of  the  liquid 
that  had  evaporated,  and  a  diminution  of  pres- 
sure  is  attended  with  immediate  volatilization 
of  a  fresh  portion  of  the  liquid ;  consequently  a 
cubic  inch  of  vapour  of  any  particular  liquid  at 
any  given  temperature,  is  always  of  the  same 
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elasticity,  and  possesses  the  same  weight.  If  a  small  quantity  of 
ether  be  thrown  up  into  the  vacuum  of  the  barometer  tube,  repre- 
seated  in  fig.  134,  the  length  of  the  colurau  of  mercury,  a  b,  above 
the  level  of  that  in  the  bath,  will  continue  to  be  nearly  the  same 
whether  the  tube  be  raised  or  lowered  in  the  outer  vessel ;  if  it  be 
raised,  fresh  ether  will  evaporate,  if  depressed,  part  of  the  vapour 
win  be  condensed. 

(178)  lAmU  of  Evaporation. — From  what  has  just  been  stated 
it  might  be  supposed  that  all  liquids,  at  even  the  lowest  tempera- 
tures, were  constantly  emitting  vapour.  That  mercury  does  so  at 
common  atmospheric  temperatures  may  be  shown  by  a  very  simple 
esperiment.  Place  at  the  bottom  of  a  bottle  a  few  drops  of  mer- 
cury, and  suspend  in  the  neck  a  bit  of  gold  leaf;  iu  a  few  weeks 
the  lower  portioas  of  the  gold  will  become  white  from  the  conden- 
sation of  the  vapour  of  mercury  upon  it.  In  the  tube  of  a  well- 
made  barometer  the  same  thing  is  sbown  by  the  formation  of  a  dew 
of  metallic  globules  in  the  space  above  the  column  of  metal.  Faraday 
has,  however,  proved  that  there  is  a  temperature  below  which  this 
volatilization  ceases,  a  temperature  which  varies  for  different  sub- 
stances :  for  mercury  the  limit  is  about  40°  F.;  for  sulphuric  acid  the 
limit  is  much  higher,  since  the  acid  undergoes  no  sensible  evaporation 
at  ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures.  The  cohesive  force  of  the 
liquid  here  appears  to  overcome  the  feeble  tendency  to  evaporation. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  evaporation  of  a  body  that  it  should 
be  in  the  liquid  form.  Camphor  rises  in  vapour  from  the  solid,  and 
condenses  in  a  crystalline  form  on  the  sides  and  upper  part  of 
the  vessel  which  contains  it.  Ice,  if  iatroduced  into  the  vacuum 
of  a  barometer,  immediately  causes  a  depression  of  the  mercurial 
.column  amounting  at  32°  to  upwards  of  18  hundredths  of  an  inch, 
and  even  at  zero  the  tension  of  the  vapour  of  ice  is  found  to 
amount  to  4  hundredths  of  an  inch.  It  is  owing  to  this  evapora- 
tion that  patches  of  snow  and  tufts  of  ice  are  observed  gradually 
to  disappear  even  during  the  continuance  of  a  severe  frost. 

It  has  been  shown  that  if  the  temperature  of  one  of  the  tubes, 
shown  in  fig.  122,  which  contains  a  volatile  liquid,  be  uniformly 
raised  throughout  its  entire  length,  the  elasticity  of  the  vapour 
increases  rapidly  till  the  liquid  reaches  its  boiling  point.  The 
application  of  heat  to  one  portion  only  of  the  tube,  however,  is 
attended  with  a  very  different  result :  the  liquid  may  even  be 
heated  to  ebullition,  and  it  will  distil  and  be  condensed,  but  unless 
the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  tube  which  is  filled  with  vapour 
be  heated  to  the  same  degree,  no  corresponding  increase  of  elasti- 
city will  be  observed :  the  tension  can  never  exceed  that  due  to 
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the  elasticity  of  the  vapour  which  woold  be  emitted  if  the  liquid 
were  at  the  same  temperature  aa  that  of  the  coolest  portion  of  the 
tube  above  the  liquid ;  becaose  the  excess  of  vapour  is  at  once 
condeosed  as  soon  as  it  reaches  this  colder  part  of  the  space.  The 
etber.for  example,  in  the  barometer  5,  fig.  13a,  may  be  made  to  boil 
by  the  heat  of  the  hand,  but  the  hdgbt  of  the  column  of  mercury 
undergoes  little  change ;  the  ether  vapour  being  condensed  in  the 
colder  portjons  of  the  space  as  rapidly  as  it  is  produced.* 

{179)  CircunutancM  which  Influence  Evaporation. — In  the 
process  of  evaporation,  the  vapour  is  supplied  only  from  the  super- 
6eisl  layer  of  the  liquid.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  extent 
of  su]-face  exposed  must  greatly  iufiuence  the  amount  and  rapidity 
of  evaporation,  independently  of  the  temperature.  Now  if  the 
evaporating  sar&ce  be  in  any  way  protected,  as  by  allowing  a 
small  qnantity  of  oil  to  become  diffused  over  it,  evaporation  is 
entirely  suspended.  Advantage  is  sometimes  takeu  of  this  fact 
in  the  laboratory,  in  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  gentle 
heat  for  many  hours :  the  vessel  to  be  heated  is  supported  in  a 
larger  one,  containing  water  upon  the  top  of  which  a  little  oil  has 
been  poured ;  under  these  circumstances  the  danger  of  the  water 
bath  becoming  dry  is  obviated,  and  the  temperature  required  is 
kept  up  by  a  smaller  expenditure  of  iiiel,  because  the  escape  of  latent 
heat  by  evaporation  is  prevented.  When,  on  the  contrary,  a  rapid 
evaporation  is  necessary,  a  large  extent  of  surface  is  exposed.  lu 
the  salt  works  of  ChcBhire,  for  instauce,  the  brine  is  evaporated  in 
shallow  pans,  4  or  j  feet  wide  and  40  or  50  feet  in  length,  the  fire 
being  lighted  at  one  end  and  the  flue  passing  horizontally  under- 
neath to  the  other  extremity.  At  Salzbuig,  in  the  Tyrol,  the 
same  object  is  effected  by  pumping  the  weak  brine  into  reservoirs, , 
whence  it  is  allowed  to  trickle  down  through  stacks  of  brushwood, 
by  which  means  the  surface  exposed  to  evaporation  in  the  air  is 
almost  indefinitely  increased.  In  the  southern  parts  of  Europe 
the  sea-water  is  admitted  into  extensive  shallow  pans  excavated  on 
the  sea  coast,  where  by  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays  it  becomes  con- 
centrated, and  the  salt  crystallizes  out. 

Another  circumstaQcc  which  infiuences  the  rate  of  evaporation 
is  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the 
liquid.  Upon  this  subject  a  series  of  experiments  was  made  by 
Daniell.  Under  a  receiver  connected  with  the  air-pump,  he  placed 
a  circular  dish  of  water,  27  inches  in  diameter,  and  supported 
above  a  dish  containing  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, — the  object  of 


*  In  the  Appendix  to  Fart  III.  wUl  be  found  a  Table,  giving  the  teuuon 
of  aqueous  vapoiir  for  each  degree  F,  between  0°  sad  100°. 
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using  the  acid  being  to  absorb  the  aqueons  vapour  as  fast  as  it 
^vas  generated :  the  results  of  these  experimenta  are  giren  in  the 
following  table : — 

Rate  of  Evaporation  under  Different  Pressures. 


PmniTS  in  Lmha 

P«^^I°"1« 

E™g«.o„™ 

IS-3 

7-6 

3-8 

i'a4 
9-1  a 

1-9 
095 
047 
007 

1593 

*933 
50'74 

The  time  in  each  experiment  was  30  minutes,  the  temperature 
45°  P.  It  is  obviooB  that  the  rapidity  of  evaporation  under  these 
ctrcamstances  vas  inversely  as  the  pressure,  which  was  read  off 
npon  the  gauge. 

The  resistance  offered  hy  the  pressure  of  a  gas  or  vapour  upon 
the  surface  of  a  liquid  is  purely  mechanical ;  and  it  foUows  as  a 
consequence  of  the  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases,  that  the  quantity 
of  vapour  which  rises  from  a  volatile  body  in  a  confined  space,  is 
the  same  whether  that  space  be  filled  with  sai  or  not.*  The  time 
that  is  occupied  before  the  space  shall  have  received  its  fiill  com- 
plement of  any  given  vapour  varies  inversely  with  the  pressure  ; 
and  with  different  vapours  under  similar  pressures,  the  time  varies 
with  the  diffusiveness  of  the  vapour.  The  vapour,  as  it  rises, 
adds  its  own  elastic  force  to  that  of  the  air  present.  When  a 
liquid  evaporates  into  an  empty  space,  the  full  elasticity  due  to  the 
temperature  and,  consequently,  the  maximum  density  of  the 
vapour,  is  acquired  at  once ;  but  when  it  evaporates  into  a  gas, 
that  degree  of  density  is  not  acquired  until  after  the  lapse  of  a 
variable  interval  of  time.  The  circumstance  which  in  both  cases 
finally  limits  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid,  is  the  pr&<<sure  of  its 
own  vapour  of  a  definite  degree  of  elasticity  upon  its  surface.  It 
is  therefore  clear  that  the  larger  the  proportion  of  moisture  that 
is  contained  in  the  air  at  any  given  time,  the  smaller  will  be  the 
quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  that  rises  &om  au  exposed  surface  in  a 
given  time ;  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  space  is  more  nearly 
charged  with  vapour,  the  more  slowly  is  each  succeeding  portion 
of  vapour  produced.  Evaporation,  in  short,  is  more  rapid  in  a  dry 
than  in  a  moist  atmosphere.      For  the  same  reason,  evaporation 

*  lUgnault  finds  that  this  is  Dot  absolutely  true, — the  teusion  of  aqaeous 
vapour  in  air  being  slightly  less  than  in  vacao,  but  the  difference  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  2  percent,  at  its  mazimuin.  The  same  thing  was  found 
to  hold  good  with  the  vapour  of  ether,  the  tension  of  which,  whether  in  air, 
in  hydrogen,  or  in  carbonic  acid,  was  always  lower  than  it  was  at  the  same 
temperature  in  vacM. 
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proceeds  more  rapiilly  duriag  a  breeze  than  irben  the  air  is  still : 
for  the  air  which  rests  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid  soon  becomes 
chained  to  the  maximum  with  vapour,  and  then  all  further  evapo- 
ration would  ceaae  were  it  not  for  circulating  movements,  which, 
even  iu  the  stillest  air,  are  occasioned  by  the  change  of  density  due 
to  the  accrasion  of  moiatare ;  the  currents  produced  by  a  breeze 
assist  these  movements,  and  the  vapour  rises  into  portions  of  air 
which  are  being  continually  changed,  so  that  the  pressure  of  the 
aqueous  vapour  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  is  rapidly  removed. 

In  the  case  of  mixed  liquids.  Gay  Lussac  inferred  from  his  ex- 
periments that  the  tension  of  the  mixed  vapour  was  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  tensions  of  the  two  vapours  taken  separately.  This, 
however,  is  true  only  for  liquids  which,  like  bisulphide  of  carbon 
and  water,  or  like  benzol  and  water,  do  not  sensibly  dissolve  each 
other;  io  other  cases,  as  the  experiments  of  Heguault  and  of 
Magnus  have  shown,  the  tension  may  scarcely  exceed  that  of  the 
more  ^latile  liquid , — for  example,  in  the  case  of  a  mixture  of 
ether  and  water,  the  tension  is  scarcely  higher  than  that  due  to 
ether  only.  If  the  two  liquids  be  stJuble  in  each  other  in  all 
proportions,  as  water  and  alcohol,  the  tension  of  the  mixed  vaponr 
is  generally  greater  than  that  of  the  less  volatile,  but  less  than 
that  of  the  more  volatile  liqaid. 

Evaporation  in  a  confined  apace,  in  whidi  the  atmosphere  is 
kept  constantly  in  a  state  of  dryness,  is  often  resorted  to  in  the 
laboratory.  Crystallizations  on  a  small  scale  are  frequently 
effected  in  this  way ;  the  liquid 
evaporates,  and  is  absorbed  by  a 
surface  of  sulphuric  acid,  as  in  the 
experiment  of  Leslie  (172).  An 
arrangement,  such  as  is  repre- 
sented in  fig.  125,  may  be  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.  In  this 
figure,  F  is  the  plate  of  the  air- 
pump;  s  a  dish  of  oil  of  vitriol; 
and  T  a  dish  supported  by  the  wire 
triangle,  and  containing  the  sub- 
stance to  be  dried,  or  the  solu- 
tion to  be  crystallized.  The  evaporation  may  be  rendered  quicker 
or  slower  according  to  the  extent  to  which  the  exhaustion  of  the 
receiver  is  carried.  Many  compounds  which  would  be  injured  by 
exposure  to  air,  or  to  a  moderate  temperature,  may  be  dried 
effectually  in  this  manner. 

As  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  evaporation  which  is  con- 
tinually going  on  over  the  entire  surface  of  tlie  earth,  the  atoio- 
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Sphere  is  at  all  times  charged  with  moisture,  the  amount  of  which 
is  perpetually  varying,  but  it  is  almoet  always  below  the  propor- 
tion which  experiment  gives  as  the  maximum  density  for  aqueous 
vapour  due  to  the  observed  temperature.  It  is  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  air  is  rarely  fully  charged  with  vapour,  that 
wet  bodies  become  dry,  and  that  the  surface  of  the  soil,  although 
saturated  with  moisture,  yet  in  a  few  hours  or  days  becomes 
parched  and  dusty.  By  the  process  of  evaporation  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  land  as  well  as  of  the  ocean,  a  natural  distillatiou  is 
thus  continually  effected,  by  which  a  perpetual  circulation  of 
water  is  maintained ;  the  waters  conveyed  by  the  rivers  into  the 
sea  return  imperceptibly  into-  the  atmosphere.  The  vapour  thus 
raised  either  assumes  an  invisible  form,  or  it  floats  about  in  masses 
of  cloud :  these  are  at  length  arrested,  particularly  by  mountains 
and  elevated  ridges  of  land,  and  being  condensed,  descend  as 
showers,  and  supply  stores  of  water,  which  flow  down  the  sides  of 
the  hills  and  collect  iu  the  ravines,  or  else  are  absorbed  into  the 
porous  strata.  The  waters  thus  absorbed  sink  into  the  soil  until 
they  meet  with  a  bed  of  clay  or  some  other  stratum  impervious 
to  moisture ;  by  this  they  are  arrested,  and  flow  along  its  surface 
till  they  burst  out  as  springs  in  the  valleys.  These  springs  in 
their  turn  furnish  constant  supplies  to  the  rivers,  and  the  rivers, 
after  irrigating  the  countries  through  which  they  flow,  again 
empty  themselves  into  the  ocean.  The  frequency  of  rain,  and 
various  other  meteorological  phenomena  of  the  highest  interest  and 
importance, — ^in  fact,  many  of  the  great  peculiarities  of  climate, 
are  mainly  influenced  by  the  variations  iu  the  quantity  of  moisture 
which  is  contained  in  the  atmosphere.  The  knowledge  of  the 
quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  which  exists  at  any  given  time  in  a 
certain  bulk  of  air,  becomes,  therefore,  a  problem  which  is  con- 
stantly requiring  solution  for  meteorological  purposes.  Instru- 
ments employed  for  this  purpose  are  termed  hygrometers  {from 
vypoQ,  moist,  and  /lirpov,  a  measure).  Various  methods  have 
been  proposed  for  determining  the  proportion  of  moisture  in  the 
air ;  the  simplest  and  the  most  accurate  of  these  consists  in  the 
deterraiuatiou  of  the  dew  point. 

(180}  Dew  Point. — It  is  evident  that  a  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture in  a  space  already  charged  to  the  maximum  with  vapour,  must 
produce  a  deposit  of  moisture  iu  the  liquid  form.  Such  a  result, 
in  fact,  accords  with  daily  observation :  for  example,  when  a  glass 
of  cold  water  is  brought  into  a  warm  room,  its  surface  becomes 
bedewed  with  moisture.  Thia  observation  has  been  ingeniously 
turned  to  account  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  quantity  of 
moisture  present  in  the  air  at  any  given  time.     If  the  cold  liquid 
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be  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another,  its  temperature  will  be  gra- 
dually raised ;  the  quantity  of  dew  which  is  formed  on  the  outside 
of  the  vessel  into  which  it  is  poured  will  become  less  aud  less,  until 
it  ceases  to  be  formed  at  all.  By  noting  with  a  sensitive  thermometer 
the  exact  temperature  at  which  this  formation  of  dew  ceases,  the 
tension  of  the  aqueous  vapour  present  in  the  air  at  that  period  can 
be  eaeily  ascertained  &om  tables  constructed  for  that  purpose,  and 
the  correspouding  proportion  of  mobture  calculated.  If  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  at  the  time  be  noted,  it  is  easy  to  determiue 
the  additional  proportion  of  moisture  which  the  air  at  that  time 
is  capable  of  taking  up.  This  comparieon  is  generally  made  by 
calling  the  quantity  of  invisible  vapour  which  it  is  possible  for  air 
to  retain  at  the  particular  temperature  at  the  time  of  observation 
looo,  aud  calculating  from  the  observed  dew  point  the  proportion 
which  the  amount  actually  present  bears  to  that  which  might  exist 
at  that  temperature.  Suppose,  for  example,  when  the  air  is  at 
60**  F.,  that  the  dew  point  be  as  low  as  50°;  that  is,  the  tempe- 
ratnre  at  which  dew  begins  to  form  is  50°.  On  reference  to  the 
Table,  it  appears  that  the  tension  of  vapour  at  60°  amounts  to  oj  i  S 
inch  of  mercury,  while  at  50°  it  is  equal  to  only  o'36i.  Now  the 
quantity  of  vapour  is  directly  proportioned  to  its  tension,  therefore 
by  proportion : — 

0-518     :     0'36i      : :      1000     :     x     {=  695). 

695  represents  the  degree  of  atmospheric  saturation  at  the  time  of 
observation. 

Practically,  however,  it  is  desirable  also  to  know  the  actual  rate 
of  evaporation  at  the  time,  or  the  number  of  grains  of  water  which 
evaporate  irom  a  given  surface,  such  as  a  square  foot  of  water 
freely  exposed  to  the  air,  since  it  is  this  which  in  great  measure 
determines  the  drying  influence  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  human 
body,  and  upon  the  substances  exposed  to  its  action. 

(181)  Darnell's  Hygrometer. — The  method  of  observing  the 
dew  point  above  mentioned,  although  it  affords  veiy  exact  results, 
is  tedious  in  practice.  To  facilitate  this  operation,  a  beautiful  in- 
strument was  contrived  by  Danieli,  and  termed  by  him  the  Dew- 
point  Hygrometer.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  small  cryopborua 
(fig.  126),  containing  ether  iustend  of  water,  one  limb  of  which, 

c,  is  longer  than  the  other,  and  terminates  in  a  ball,  b,  made 
of  black  glass  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  moment  at 
which  the  deposition  of  dew  occurs  more  readily  observable.  In 
the  long  limb  of  the  instrument  is  placed  a  sensitive  thermometer, 

d,  the  bulb  of  which  is  partially  immersed   in  the. ether.     The 
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wbobd  bulb,  a,  is   covered    with  ^la- ' 

mualin.  In  constructing  the  ap- 
paratus, the  ether  is  boiled  to  expel 
the  air,  and  the  instrument  is  her- 
metically Bealed  whilst  the  ether  is 
still  boiling.  When  the  hygro- 
meter is  to  be  used,  all  the  ether  i 
driven  into  b  by  inverting  the  in- 
Btrument,  and  warming  the  bulb  a 
with  the  hand;  the  instrument  is 
then  placed  in  the  clip  A,  on .  the 
top  of  the  stand  ff.  On  allowing 
a  few  drops  of  ether  to  fall  on  the 
muslin,  the  vapour  within  the  ball 
a  is  condensed  by  the  reduction 
of  temperature  occasioned  by  the 
rapid  evaporation  thus  produced 
on  its  outer  surface ;  fresh  vapour 
rises  from  the  surface  of  the  ether 
in  the  blackened  ball,  from   the 

diminished  elasticity  of  the  vapour  above  it :  the  temperature  of 
this  ether  and  of  the  ball  in  contact  with  it  is  lowered,  and  depo- 
sition of  dew  commences  on  the  Bur&ce  of  the  black  ball  in 
the  form  of  a  ring,  which  coincides  with  the  level  of  the 
ether.  The  moment  that  this  occurs,  the  temperature  marked 
by  the  included  thermometer,  d,  is  observed.  It  is,  however, 
possible,  if  the  reduction  of  temperature  has  been  rapid,  that  the 
loss  of  heat  may  not  be  perfectly  uniform  throughout  the  ether 
in  the  black  bulb,  in  consequence  of  which  the  temperature  indi- 
cated by  the  thermometer  d,  may  be  a  little  too  high ;  it  is  there* 
fore  well  to  observe  the  temperature  of  rf  a  second  time,  at  the 
moment  when  the  ring  of  dew  disappears,  during  the  return  of  the 
instrument  towards  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air.  This 
observation  will  now  probably  be  slightly  too  low,  but  the  mean 
of  the  two  will  accurately  furnish  the  temperature  of  the  dew 
point.  The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  is  indi- 
cated by  the  thermometer  k. 

In  making  an  observation  the  hygrometer  should  be  placed  at 
an  open  window,  and  a  small  cardboard  screen  should  be  interposed, 
between  the  two  bulbs,  to  prevent  the  vapour  of  the  ether  from 
ertending  to  the  atmosphere  around  the  blackened  bulb.  With 
proper  care,  the  iuatrument  vrill  yield  results  of  great  accuracy. 

I 
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An  excellent  hygrometer,  on  a  similar  principle,  but  of  less  por- 
table  constraction,  has  been  used  by  Regnault. 

The  following  table  has  been  calculated  fn>m  a  mean  of  seven- 
teen years'  daily  observations*  at  the  gardens  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  Chiswick,  near  London,  and  it  displays  very  strikingly 
the  vast  amount  of  evaporation  which  is  continually  occurring ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  great  fluctuations  to  which  its  average  amount 
is  liable  at  different  seasons : — 

Average  rale  of  Evaporation  at  different  Seasons. 


Pmiod. 

HesD 

T«»p.°P. 

n»rFou» 
"F. 

n^r 

Fcnibltk 

mount  or  EiapontloD. 

'tS 

iff,  IpS,"-,. 

Annual.    . 
Summer    . 

Winter.    . 

3895 

44-31 

54  5^ 
35-54 

913 

8-O0 

i6-8o 
3'84 

10450 
J389 

7,66 
15048 
3450 

The  full  amount  of  this  evaporatiou  only 
takes  place  from  the  snr&ce  of  water,  and 
then  only  during  a  breeze. 

(181  a)  Wet  bulb  Hygrometer.  —  Other 
methods  have  been  proposed  for  determining 
the  quantity  of  moisture  present  in  the  at- 
mosphere. Of  these  hygrometers,  as  such 
instruments  are  called,  oue  only  need  be 
noticed  here ;  it  goes  by  the  name  of  the  wet 
bulb  hygrometer,  and  is  shown  at  fig.  127. 
In  simplicity  of  action  it  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired,  as  it  consists  merely  of  two  sinni- 
lar  thermometers,  b  s,  placed  side  by  side  on 
the  same  stand,  m  /;  the  bulbs,  b  b,  of  both 
are  covered  with  muslin,  and  one  of  them 
is  kept  constantly  moist  by  means  of  the 
capillary  action  of  a  few  fibres  of  cotton,  e, 
which  connect  it  with  a  small  vessel,  a  c, 
containing  water.  The  rate  of  evaporation, 
and  consequently  the  depression  of  tempe- 
rature of  the  moistened  bulb,  will  be  greater 
in  proportion  as  the  atmosphere  is  further 
from  its  point  of  saturation ;  and  tables  have  . 
been  given  for  determining  the  degree  of 
saturation  for  all  differences  of  temperature 
within  the  ordinary  atmospheric  range.  The 
elaborate  researches  of  Il^nault  {Ann.  de 
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Chimie,  III.  XV.  1 29)  have  shown  that  the  indicatioiiB  of  this  hy- 
grometer require  a  variety  of  corrections  which  cannot  be  correctly 
estimated.  The  formula  which  on  the  whole  correspoodfi  best  with 
observation  is  that  of  Apjohn :  /*  =  /  ~  ^  x  ^j.  In  this  for- 
mula/' is  the  tension  of  steam  at  the  dew  point,  /is  the  tension 
,  of  steam  at  the  observed  temperatore  of  the  air,  d  ia  the  difference 
in  temperature  of  the  two  thermometersj  88  is  a  conistant  co- 
efficient for  the  specific  heats  of  air  and  steam,  p  is  the  observed 
height  of  the  barometer,  30  ia  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer. 

From  an  extensive  series  of  comparisons,  made  at  the  Qreenwich 
Observatory,  between  the  wet  bulb  hygrometer  and  Daniell's  in- 
strument, Mr,  Glaisher  concludes  that  the  dew  point  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  multiplying  the  difference  between  the  temperature  of 
the  dry  and  the  wet  bulb,  by  a  number  depending  upon  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  at  the  time  of  observation. 

The  Dumbers  which  be  gives  are  contained  in  the  following 
table ;— * 


D17  Bnlb.         > 
TemperatuTB  °  P.  S 

Uoltiplier. 

DrrBnlb,         ) 

Temperature  "F.   J 

MnJSplier. 

below  24 

8-5 

35  to  40 

a'S 

351026 

7'3 

40  to  45 

3-3 

6-4 

45*050 

ri 

36  to  11 
ajtoiS 
38  to  29 

61 

50  to  55 
SStoSo 

5'9 

1-8 

5'7 

60  to  65 

1-8 

39  to  30 

50 

65  to  70 

1-7 

301031 

4-6 

70  to  75 
75to§o 
80  to  85 

i"5 

31  to  33 

3-6 

'■5 

32  to  33 

31 

i-o 

33*0  34 

3-8 

3-tt0  3S 

r6 

Since  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapour  diminishes  according  to 
the  terms  of  a  geometric  progression,  whilst  the  temperature  falls 
in  arithmetic  progression,  the  elasticity  of  the  vapour  contained  in 
the  atmosphere  at  any  given  time  is  reduced  by  a  fall  of  temperature 
more  rapidly  than  in  direct  proportion  to  the  fall  of  temperature ; 
it  therefore  necessarily  happens,  that  if  a  current  of  heated  air, 
charged  to  the  maximum  with  aqueous  vapour,  meet  a  current  of 


*  When  the  dew  point  was  calculated  hj  Apjohn's  formula  from  the  in- 
dieatJonB  of  the  wet  bulb  thermometer,  the  extreme  differences  from  the  true 
dew  point,  fiimislied  by  Daniell's  instroment,  were  found  in  two  years  at 
Greenwich,  to  be  — 3'''9  between  65°  and  70°,  and  +  3°-6  belweeu  75°  and 
80°;  whilst  the  extreme  differeDces  by  Glaiaher's  factors  are  ^3'''7  between 
75°  and  80°,  and  +  ^(1  between  75°  and 80°. — (DanioH's  Meteorology,  vol.  ii. 

"--  -■'-0  Noble,  Prowerf.^oy.  Soe.vii.  528.  ,-  , 


p.  loo.J    See  also  Noble,  Proceed.  Soy.  Sac.  vH.  528, 
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cold  air  also  charged  to  its  maximum  with  vapour,  the  iDtenmngled 
portions  of  air  at  the  mean  temperature  of  the  two  can  only  retain 
a  part  of  the  vapour  in  the  invieible  condition,  aud  the  formation 
of  a  cioud  or  mist  is  the  consequence.  For  example,  suppose  two 
equal  volumes  of  air,  one  at  60°  the  other  at  40°,  each  saturated 
with  vapour,  to  be  intermingled — the  temperature  of  the  inter- 
minglcl  air  would  be  50°.  Now  the  elastic  force  of  aqueous  vapotir 
at  60"  is  0"5i8 ;  at  40°  it  is  0'247.  The  mean  of  these  quantities 
is  0-381,  but  the  actual  elastic  force  of  vapour  at  jo^is  only  o'36i; 
consequently  an  amount  of  vapour  represented  by  an  elastic  force  of 
0'383— o"36i,  or  o'o2i,  will  be  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  cloud. 
It  was  upon  this  principle  that  Hutton  accounted  for  the  formation 
of  rain ;  and  bo  far  as  it  goes,  the  theory  is  satisfactory :  there  are, 
however,  other  impoiiant  causes  concerned,  but  the  subject  cannot 
he  appropriately  discussed  further  in  this  work. 

(182)  ZAgu^action  and  Solidification  of  Gaset — Vapours  were 
formerly  considered  to  be  essentially  different  in  their  nature  from 
gases ;  but  comparatively  recent  experiments,  particularly  those  by 
Faraday,  have  shown  that  the  difference  between  gases  and  vapours 
is  merely  one  of  degree.  Under  his  skilful  manipulation,  nume- 
rous gases  have  been  reduced  to  the  liquid  state,  and  not  a  few 
have  even  been  obtained  in  the  form  of  solids.  Some  few  of  the 
gases  have  still  resisted  the  best  devised  attempts  to  liquefy  them  f 
but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  all  gases  may  be  regarded  as  the 
vapours  of  liquids  of  an  extremely  high  degree  of  volatility ;  the 
liquids  resulting  from  the  condensation  of  gases  boiling  at  tempe- 
ratures far  below  the  ordinary  atmospheric  range :  vapours,  on  the 
contrary,  may  be  considered  as  the  gases  of  liquids  of  comparatively 
low  volatility. 

Some  of  the  gases  are  liqueGable  with  much  greater  facility 
than  others ;  for  instance,  a  mere  reduction  of  the  temperature  to 
o"  F.,  suffices  to  reduce  sulphurous  acid  gas  to  the  liquid  form. 
Many  gases,  if  generated  in  strong  tubes,  under  the  pressure  of 
their  own  particles,  lose  their  elastic  form.  In  this  way  carbonic 
acid,  cyanogen,  and  several  others,  have  been  liquefied.  But  in 
other  cases,  a  combination  of  the  pressure  obtained  by  means  of  a 
condwising  syringe,  with  the  application  of  an  intense  degree  of 
cold,  has  been  requisite. 

Carbonic  acid  is  manufactured  in  large  quantities,  and  stored 
up  in  the  liquid  form,  in  strong  wrought-iron  vessels.  The  appa- 
ratus used  for  this  purpose  was  devised  by  Thilorier.  A  modifica- 
tion of  it  is  represented  in  fig.  128.  It  consists  of  two  very  strong 
hollow  cylinders  of  wrought  iron,  one  of  which,  a,  is  employed  as 
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Fio.  1 


a  retort  for  gene- 
rating the  gas  J 
tlie  other,  b,  as  a 
receiver,  in  which 
it  is  Hccumnlated. 
The  generator,  \,  is 
chRFged  with  a  mix- 
ture of  allb.  of  bi- 
carbonate of  soda 
and  6^1b,  of  warm  ■ 
water :  a  brass  tube, 
c,  containing  i^lb. 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  is 
cautiously  intro- 
dnced,  and  the  head 
of  the  apparatus, 
furnished     with    a 

stop-cock  of  peculiar  construction,  is  screiied  down  and  rendered 
tight  hy  a  leaden  washer.  The  generator  is  then  reversed,  so 
as  to  mis  the  materials,  which,  by  their  reaction,  liberate 
carbonic  acid;  this  gas  accumidates  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
vessel,  where  it  is  liquefied  by  its  own  pressure;  a  strong  tube, 
E,  is  screwed  on  laterally  to  both  vessels  a  and  b,  and  connects 
them  together.  The  receiver,  b,  is  kept  cool  by  being  immersed 
in  melting  ice.  As  soon  as  the  stop-cocks  are  opened,  the 
liquefied  gas  distils  over ;  the  stop-cocks  are  then  closed,  the  vessels 
A  aud  B  are  separated,  and  a  fresh  charge  is  introduced  into 
the  generator.  The  same  operations  are  then  repeated,  until  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  the  liquefied  gas  has  been  obtained.  Communi- 
cating with  the  stop-cock  of  the  receiver,  is  a  tube,  b,  which  passes 
down  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  terminates  in  an  open 
extremity,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  stop-cock  is  opened,  a  jet  of  the 
liquid  acid  is,  by  the  pressure  of  its  own  vapour,  forced  up  the 
vertical  tube,  b,  and  it  escapes  from  the  vessel  through  a  fine 
nozzle,  e,  which  is  screwed  to  the  stop-cock.  The  issuing  liquid 
immediately  begins  to  evaporate  with  great  rapidity ;  by  this  means 
bo'  large  a  quantity  of  latent  heat  is  carried  oflF  in  the  escaping  gas, 
that  a  portion  of  the  liquid  is  converted  into  the  solid  form.  If 
the  jet  of  liquid  be  made  to  play  into  a  cylindrical  box,  d,  furnished 
with  lateral  apertures  for  the  free  passage  of  the' gas,  the  solidified 
acid  may  be  collected  in  the  form  of  a  flocculent  deposit,  of  snowy 
whiteness,  which  gradually  evaporates  in  the  air,  without  under- 
going previous  liquefaction.     This  may  be  seen  by  pladog  a  few 
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flakes  of  the  acid  in  a  retort,  the  mouth  of  vhicb  is  immersed  in 
water :  the  gas,  as  it  rises  in  bubbles,  can  thus  be  collected. 

If  means  be  taken  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  heat  !rom  external 
objects  by  placing  the  solidified  acid  in  a  glass  vesaelj  covered 
externally  with  flannel,  enclosing  this  in  a  second  glass,  and  covering 
the  whole  with  a  card,  and  thus  making,  in  fact,  an  extemporaneous 
ice-pail,  the  solidified  acid  may  be  kept  in  open  air  for  some 
hours.  As  will  readily  be  supposed,  the  temperature  of  this 
solid  is  extremely  low.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Faraday, 
it  is  as  much  as  io6°  below  o°  F.  It  may,  notwithBtanding,  be 
handled  with  impunity,  and  may  be  put  into  water,  without  caus- 
ing the  water  to  freeze.  These  paradoxical  effects  are,  however, 
easily  explained.  The  cold  acid  never  really  touches  either  the 
water  or  the  hand,  because,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
evaporates,  it  is  constantly  surrounded  by  a  badly  conducting  at- 
mosphere of  its  own  vapour :  but  if  it  be  really  brought  into  con- 
tact with  any  solid  or  liquid,  which  may  be  done  by  moistening 
the  solid  acid  with  ether,  which  has  a  strong  adhesion  to  carbonic 
acid,  its  low  temperature  is  at  once  manifested,  and  this  low  tem- 
perature is  maintained  by  its  continual  evaporation,  which  con- 
stantly carries  off  a  large  quantity  of  heat  in  the  latent  state. 
By  placing  some  mercury  in  a  basin,  pouring  on  it  a  small  quan- 
tity of  ether,  and  adding  a  little  solidified  carbonic  acid,  the  mercnry 
will,  in  a  few  seconds,  be  converted  into  a  malleable  solid,  although 
before  the  metal  will  freeze,  it  is  necessary  that  the  temperature 
be  reduced  as  low  as  —39°.  If  the  frozen  mercury  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  vessel  containing  a  small  quantity  of  water,  the  metal 
vrill  be  quickly  thawed,  but  spicule  of  ice  will  be  formed, 
showing  that  the  process  of  liquefaction  in  the  case  of  mercury,  as 
in  all  other  instances,  is  attended  with  a  disappearance  of  heat. 

By  accelerating  the  evaporation  of  the  bath  of  carbonic  acid 
and  ether,  Faraday  was  enabled  to  command  a  still  greater  reduc- 
tion of  temperature,  and  in  the  vacimm  of  the  air-pump  he  obtained 
by  this  means  a  degree  of  cold  which  he  estimated  at  — 166°.  In 
Bucb  a  cold  bath,  many  of  the  liquefied  gases  were  frozen,  and 
were  obtained  in  the  shape  of  solids,  clear  and  transparent  as  ice. 
Amdbg  the  numberwhich  assumed  this  form  was  carbonic  acid  itself, 
(Phil.  Trans.,  1845,  p.  155.)  Even  without  the  aid  of  pressure, 
but  simply  ^jy  employing  a  bath  of  carbonic  acid  and  ether  in  the 
air,  the  following  gases — viz.,  chlorine,  cyanogen,  ammonia,  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  hydriodic  acid,  hydro- 
bromie  acid,  and  carbonic  acid,  were  obtained  in  the  liquid  form, 
and  were  sealed  up  in  tubes.     The  tubes  used  were  of  ^een.  bottle 
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glass,  bent,  as  represented  in  fig.  129;  to  these  tubes  brass  caps 


? 

and   stop-cocks  were,  when   necessary,  securely  attached, 

by  means  of  a  resinous  cement.     The  cold  bath  was  applied 

at  the  curvature.     When  pressure  was  requisite,  it  was 

obtained  by  the  employment  of  two  condensing  syringes  ; 

the  first  bad  a  piston  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  second 

one  of  only  half  an  inch ;  these  syringes  were  connected 

by    a   pipe,   so   that    the   first   syringe   forced   the    gas 

through  the  valves  of  the  second;  and  the  second  syringe 

was  then  used  to  compress  still  more  highly  the  gas   which  bad 

already  been  condensed  by  the  action  of  the  first,  with  a  power 

varying  from  ten  to  twenty  atmospheres.* 

Natterer  obtained  a  still  more  intense  degree  of  cold  than 
that  produced  by  carbonic  acid  and  ether  in  vacuo,  by  mixing 
liquid  protoxide  of  nitrogen  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  placing 
the  bath  in  vacuo  ;  the  lowest  temperature  which  he  baa  recorded 
is  —220°  F,  Fluoride  of  silicon,  at  this  point,  became  a  trans- 
parent solid,  but  liquid  chlorine  and  bisulphide  of  carbon  pre- 
served their  flnidity.     {lAebi^'s  Ann.  liv.  254.) 

In  order  to  estimate  (he  degree  of  pressure  which  the  con- 
densed gas  exerted  upon  the  interior  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  was 
contained,  and  to  determine  the  force  requisite  to  overcome  the 
repulsive  energy  of  its  own  particles,  Faraday  made  use  of  small 
air-gauges,      which 

he  enclosed  in  the  Fra,  130. 

tubes  employed  for 
the  condensation 
{fig.  130).  These 
gauges  consisted  of 
a  somewhat  conical  ' 
capillary  tube  of 
glass,    which    was    divided   into     parts    of    equal   capacity,    hy 


•  The  temiientiires  recorded  in  tbese  experiments  are  in  al!  proliability 
■omewhat  hxi  nieh.  They  were  estimated  by  meana  of  a  spirit  thermometer, 
subdivided  into  aegrees  below  33°  F,, '  equal  in  capacity  to  those  between  33° 
and  313° )'  but  the  contraction  of  alcohol  is  more  rapid  at  low  than  at  hijih 
temperatures  :  at  the  lovreat  temperatures  attained  the  alcohol  became  some-  . 
what  viscid.  ,--  I 
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introducing  into  the  tube  a  globule  of  mercury  ehown  at  a, 
and  causing  it  to  occnpy  each  part  of  the  tube  in  succession : 
the  length  of  the  little  cylinder  into  which  the  mercury  was 
reduced  in  each  portion  of  the  tube  was  marked  upon  the  glass 
with  black  Tarnish.  The  mercury  was  then  transferred  towards 
the  widest  extremity,  and  the  tube  was  sealed  at  its  narrow  end. 
A  known  volume  of  air  was  thus  included,  and,  by  the  compres- 
sion which  this  air  experienced  in  the  course  of  the  experiment, 
(the  bulk  being  inversely  as  the  pressure)  the  elastic  force  of  the 
gas  under  examination  was  easily  calculated.  It  is  remarkable 
that  many  of  these  condensed  liquids  expand  upon  the  application 
of  heat  more  rapidly  than  the  gases  themselves.  It  has  been  also 
found  that  Marriotte's  law  (26),  according  to  which  the  elasticity 
'  of  a  gas  increases  directly  as  the  pressure,  although  correct  for 
pressures  at  some  distance  above  the  point  of  condensation,  does 
not  hold  good  as  this  term  is  approached ;  probably,  as  sn^ested 
by  Berzelius,  because  the  distance  to  which  the  particles  are 
separated  is  not  sufficient  entirely  to  overcome  the  cohesive  force, 
which  increases  in  power  the  more  nearly  the  point  of  condensa' 
tion  is  reached  (see  note,  page  38,  and  1S6), 

Although  indications  of  this  departure  from  Marriotte's  law 
have  been  observed  at  common  temperatures,  with  some  of  the 
more  condensible  gases,  such  as  sulphurous  acid,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  cyanogen,  and  ammonia,  it  was  most  distinctly  exhibited 
in  the  experiments  of  Cagniard  de  Latour  (Ann.  de  Chimie,  II. 
xxi.  and  xxii).  De  Latour  partially  filled  some  strong  glass 
tubes  with  water,  with  alcohol,  with  ether,  and  with  some  other 
liquids,  furnished  tbem  with  gauges,  and  hermetically  sealed 
them.  He  then  cautiously  raised  the  temperature.  The  alcohol 
(sp.  gr.  o  844),  which  occupied  \  the  capacity  of  the  tube,  gradually 
expanded  to  double  its  volume,  and  then  suddenly  disappeared  in 
vapour,  at  a  temperature  of  497°"7  F,;  it  then  exerted  a  pressure  of 
about  119  atmospheres.  Ether  became  gaseous  at  392°,  in  a 
space  equal  to  double  its  original  bulk,  exerting  a  pressure  of  57*5 
atmospheres ;  whereas,  if  Marriotte's  law  held  good  in  these  cases, 
calculating  from  the  volume  of  vapour  which  a  certain  bulk  of  each 
liquid  yields  under  the  atmospheric  pressure,  ether  should  have 
exerted  a  force  equal  to  about  157  atmospheres,  and  alcohol  of  at 
least  318.  Water  was  found  to  become  gaseous  in  a  space  eqoel 
to  about  four  times  its  original  bulk,  at  a  temperature  of  about 
773°  (that  of  melting  zinc).  So  great  was  the  solvent  power  of 
water  on  glass,  at  this  high  temperature,  that  the  addition  of  a 
little  carbonate  of  soda  was  necessary  to  diminish  the  action  on  the 
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glass,  which  frequently  gave  way  uiitil  this  expedient  was  adopted. 
As  the  vapours  cooled,  a  point  was  observed  at  which  a  sort  of  cloud 
filled  the  tube,  and,  in  few  moments  after,  the  liquid  suddenly 
reappeared. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  table,  that  even  after  the 
liquid  baa  wholly  disappeared,  the  increase  in  the  elastic  force  of 
the  vapour,  as  the  temperature  rises,  is  as  rapid  as  before  it  had  all 
volatilized,  and  indeed  it  continues  to  increase  in  a  proportion  far 
greater  than  that  which  would  be  produced  in  air  by  an  equal  ele> 
vation  of  temperature.  Atmospheric  air,  under  a  pressure  of  37'j 
atmospheres  at  370°  F.,  would,  at  482°,  exert  a  force  of  42*4,  and  at 
617°  of  48*6  atmospheres,  whereas  the  corresponding  pressures  with 
ether  were  86*5  and  130*9  atmospheres.  In  the  case  of  the  two 
experiments  with  ether,  the  increase  in  elasticity  is  greatest  at 
first  in  the  tube  which  contaius  the  smallest  proportion  of  liquid; 
probably  because  the  influence  of  cohesive  attraction  is  more 
completely  overcome  iu  the  tube  which  admits  of  the  greatest 
distance  between  the  particles  of  the  vapour  : — 


Cagniard  de  Latow'g  Experiments. 


EUm. 

■tK-" 

Vohm.,- liquid 

Volome,»liqnid 

Vol(im<,H  liquid 
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^^  1  P"". 
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4 

3 
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'■? 

6 

5 

a.?? 
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7 

9 
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17-5 

10 

0 

30a 

■8-0 

32-3 

;i 

3»4'5 

s8-5 

5 

347 

"8-3 

35-« 

3 

369-5 

3J5' 

42 -o* 

34 

39» 
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50-5 

38 

8 

,414-5 

M 

li 

33 

6 

^437 

40 

459-5 

tl 

47 

5 

483 

70-5 

n 

5045 

9»3 

74 

i* 

5^7 

1041 

2? 

11 

549'5 

iia-7 

57a 

1194 

fs 

98 

9. 

i?r 

"3-7 

89 

114 

i 

130-9 

94 

139 

6»8a 

^35-5     1 

*  At  this  point  the  liquid  had  entirely  disappeared  as  vaponri  r 
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Space  must  always  be  allowed  for  the  full  expansion  of  the 
liquid,  otherwise  the  strongest  vessels  will  give  way. 

From  the  forgoing  experiments  it  is  obvious  that  there  exists 
for  every  liquid  a  temperature  at  which  no  amoniit  of  pressure  is 
sufficient  to  retaia  it  in  the  liquid  form.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  mere  pressure,  however  intense,  should  faO  to 
liquefy  many  of  the  bodies  which  usually  exist  in  the  form  of 
gases. 

The  following  table  embodies  the  results  obtained  by  Faraday 
on  the  Gondensadon  and  solidification  of  the  gases,  Tbe  solids 
were  usually  heavier  than  the  liquid  portions  &om  wbicb  they 
separated : — 

Condensation  and  Solidijication  of  Gaaes. 


UaltiM  Pt. 

Fr«^lnA»,«pbere..                 | 

«t},'P. 

■t«iy>F. 

°F. 

SnlphurouB  Add  .    .    . 

CT8n<^en 

HydriodioAoid    .    .    . 

Ammonia 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen 
Protoiide  of  Nitrogen  . 
Carbonic  Acid      .    .    . 

Euchlorine 

Hjdrobromio  Acid  .    . 
Fluoride  of  Silicon   ,    . 

'Chlorine 

Araeniuretted  Hydrogen 
Phoeplmretted  Hjdfogen 
OlefiantGas    .... 
Fluoride  of  Boron    .    , 
Hydrochloric  Acid    .    , 

—  105 

-103 

—  150 

—  70 

—  75 

—  134 

I '53 
a'37 
397 
4;4 

3J-0 
385 

89s 
36-20 

a-54 

S-86 
690 

'319 

5"  16  at  100° 
4-00  at   63' 

1000 at  83° 
1460  at   53» 
3340  at   3s' 

36-90  at     0 

11-54  at -63" 
40-00  at    so" 

The  digram  which  follows  (fig.  131)  shows  the  curves  indi- 
cating tbe  increase  of  pressure  with  the  temperature,  irom  Fara- 
day's tables.  In  this  diagram,  the  vertical  lines  represent  the  de- 
greea  of  temperature  on  Fahrenheit's  scale  j  the  horizontal  lines 
show  the  pressure  in  atmospheres  exerted  by  tbe  condensed  gas. 
Tbe  numbers  attached  to  each  curve  correspond  to  the  gases  in 
tbe  undermentioned  order : — 


I.  Fluoride  of  Boron. 
3.  Carbonic  Acid. 
3.  Hydrochloric  Acid. 


5.  Arsenioretted  Hydrogen. 


Hydrogen. 
Hydrogen. 


i.  Hydriodic  Acid. 

.  Ammonia. 

.  Cyanogen. 

I.  Sulphurous  Acid. 

■.  Protoxide  of  Hitrogen. 
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Fia.  131. 
jf<o       leo      so       ao       to       ao        o'       ao       -to       to        so 


Farada}r  remarks,  that  as  far  as  his  obaervationH  go,  '  it  would 
appear  that  the  more  volatile  a  body  is,  the  more  rapidly  does  the 
force  of  its  vapour  increase  by  farther  addition  of  heat,  commen- 
cing at  a  given  point  of  pressure ;  for  all  these,  for  an  increase  of 
pressure  from  two  to  six  atmospheres,  the  following  number  of 
degrees  require  to  be  added  for  the  difTerent  bodies  named : — 
Water,  69°  F. ;  sulphurous  acid,  63° ;  cyanogen,  64°*5 ;  ammonia, 
60";  arseniiiretted  hydrogen,  54°;  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  Sd"'^; 
muriatic  acid,  43°;  carbonic  acid,  32°"5  ;  nitrous  oxide,  30°.' 

The  pressures  indicated  by  the  curves  in  fig,  131,  after  all,  are 
probably  only  approximations.  The  experiments  of  Cagniard  de 
Latour  show  that  under  these  enormous  pressures,  the  bulk  which 
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the  liqaid  bean  to  tlie  space  in  which  it  is  confioed  has  a  material 
influence  upon  the  pressure  vhich  its  raponr  exerts  when  tfae  re- 
sults of  different  experiments  with  the  same  liquid  are  compared 
at  the  same  temperatures,  and  before  the  liquid  has  wholly 
assumed  the  state  of  vapour  ;  this  will  be  seeo  by  comparing  the 
two  columoB  showing  the  elastici^  of  ether  at  temperatures  below 
369°  in  two  diflerent  experiments  (page  281),  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  extraordinaiy  discrepancies  in  the  estimates  of  the  elas- 
ticity of  liquefied  carbonic  acid  given  by  Faraday,  Thilorier,  and 
AddamBj  are  due  to  this  cause.  Similar  diflerencea,  to  -a  less  ex- 
tent, have  been  observed  in  the  case  fif  sulphurous  acid  and 
cyanogen,  and  some  other  gases. 

Faraday  states,  as  the  results  of  his  experiments,  that  am- 
monia and  sulphuretted  Lydn^en,  when  solidified,  each  furnished 
a  white  translucent  mass,  like  fused  nitrate  of  ammonia :  euchlo- 
nne  gave  a  transparent  orange-coloured  crystaUine  solid.  The 
other  liquefied  gases  which  were  susceptible  of  solidification  fur- 
nished colourless  transparent  crystalline  masses  like  ice.  Phos- 
phoretted  hydrogen,  nitrous  oxide,  and  olefiant  gas,  appeared  each 
to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  two  gases,  one  considerably  more  con- 
densible  than  the  other. 

Oxygen  remained  gaseous  under  a  pressure  of  %"]  atmospherea, 
at  a  temperature  of- 166° ;  and  a  pressure  of  58-5  atmospheres  at 
—  140°  was  equally  ineffectual  in  producing  its  liquefactloo. 
Nitrogen  and  binoxide  of  nitrogen  resisted  a  pressure  of  50  atmo- 
spheres ;  with  carbonic  oxide,  a  pressure  equivalent  to  that  of  40 
atmospheres,  with  coal  gas,  one  of  33, — and  with  hydrogen,  one  of 
27  atmospheres,  was  applied  without  effecting  the  liquefaction  :  in 
all  these  experiments,  the  temperature  was  maintained  at— 166°. 
Owing  to  the  superior  diffusiveness  of  the  lighter  gases,  such  as 
hydrogen,  the  apparatus  b^au  to  leak  at  comparatively  low  pres- 
sures ;  and  thos  a  limit  was  placed  to  the  amount  of  pressure  that 
could  be  applied  to  them. 

(183)  Spheroidal  glaie  produced  by  Heat. — Much  attention  has 
of  late  years  been  excited  by  a  phenomenon  first  described  by 
Leidenfi-ost,  and  which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  care&l  in- 
vestigation by  Soutigny.  The  following  experiments  will  illus- 
trate its  character.  If  a  good  conductor,  such  as  a  sheet  of 
metal,  be  heated  to  between  300°  and  400",  and  water  be  allowed 
to  fall  upon  its  surface,  the  liquid  does  not  enter  into  ebullition ; 
but  instead  of  wetting  the  surface  as  usual,  it  rolls  about  in  sphe- 
roidal masses  in  the  manner  showa  at  fig.  132;  the  temperature 
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of  such  a  sptieroid  never  rises  to  the  boiling  Fi**'  'S^- 

point  of  the  Uqaid.     If  the  source  of  heat 

be  removed,  the  temperature  will  fall,  until 

s  point  is  at  length  reached  when  the  liquid 

suddenly  begins  to  boil  vehemently,  and  is 

dispersed   in    all  directions    with    a   loud 

hissing  noise. 

This  phenomenon  is  a  complicated  resalt  of  at  least  four  dis- 
tinct causes.  Of  these  the  most  influential  is  the  repulsive  force 
which  heat  exerts  between  objects  which  are  doeely  approximated 
to  each  other.  A  low  manifestation  of  this  action  has  been 
already  noticed  when  speaking  of  the  effect  of  a  rise  of  tempe- 
ral^ire  in  producing  a  decrease  of  capillary  attraction  (50).  When 
the  temp^^ture  reaches  a  certain  point,  actual  repulsion  between 
the  particles  ensues :  this  fact  is  curiously  exemplified  when  pure 
silica,  in  an  extreme  state  of  division,  is  highly  heated ;  the 
slightest  motion  then  causes  the  particles  of  the  powder  to  slide 
over  each  other,  and  the  surface  of  the  powder  is  thrown  into 
undulations  almost  like  those  of  a  liquid.  Besides  this  repulsive 
action  occasioned  by  heat,  the  other  causes  which  may  be  men- 
tioned as  tending  to  produce  the  assumption  of  the  spheroidal 
condition  by  the  liquid,  are  these : — i.  The  temperature  of  the 
plate  is  so  high  that  it  immediately  converts  any  liquid  that 
touches  it  into  vapour,  upon  which  the  spheroid  rests  as  on  a 
cushion.  2.  This  vapour  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  prevents 
the  rapid  conduction  of  heat  from  the  metal  to  the  globule.  3. 
The  evaporation  from  the  entire  surface  of  the  liquid  carries  off 
the  heat  as  it  arrives,  and  assists  in  keeping  the  temperature  below 
the  point  of  ebullition.  The  spheroidal  form  assumed  by  the 
drop,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  action  of  cohesion  among 
the  particles  of  the  liquid,  and  the  simultaneous  action  of  gravity 
on  the  mass. 

Boutigny  finds  that  even  if  the  liquid  be  boiling,  its  tempera- 
tare  sinks  from  5°  to  7°  below  the  boiling  point,  as  it  assumes  the 
spheroidal  form  at  the  moment  that  it  falls  on  the  heated  surface. 

All  liquids  are  capable  of  assuming  this  condition ;  but  the 
temperature  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  heat  the  conducting  sur- 
iace  varies  with  each  liquid;  the  lower  the  boiling  point  of  the 
liquid,  the  lower  also  is  the  required  temperature.  The  exact 
heat  is  dependent  partly  upon  the  conducting  power  of  the  plate, 
and  partly  upon  the  latent  heat  of  the  vapour  ;  the  temperature  of 
the  plate  approaches  the  boiling  puint  of  the  liquid  more  closely  as 
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tbe  latent  heat  is  less.  In  the  case  of  the  nndermentioned  liquids. 
the  lowest  temperature  required  in  the  plate  was  found  to  be  for 
water,  340°  j  for  aleohol,  373° ;  for  ether,  143°. 

Bout^ny  considered  the  temperature  of  each  liquid,  when  in 
the  spheroidal  state,  to  be  as  definite  as  that  of  its  boiling  poiat; 
and  he  gives  io^"]  as  the  temperature  of  the  spheroid  of  water; 
i67°-9  for  that  of  alcohol;  93°'6  for  that  of  ether;  and  i^^i  for 
that  of  sulphurous  aeid,  Boutsu  has,  however,  shown  that  these 
temperatures  are  liable  to  slight  variations. 

Even  in  vacuo  the  spheroidal  state  is  observed  to  occur  when 
the  liquid  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  a  plate  suGGcieutly  heated. 
Solids  in  liquefying  in  hot  capsules,  pass  into  this  same  state,  as  is 
well  esemplified  by  throwing  a  few  crystals  of  iodine  upon  the 
heated  surface.  Provided  that  the  hot  surface  be  a  sufficiently 
good  conductor  of  heat,  the  nature  of  the  material  is  unimportant. 
Silver,  platinum,  copper,  and  iron  may  all  be  successfully  used. 
Mr.  Tomlinson  has  shown  that  even  one  liquid  may  be  throivu 
into  the  spheroidal  form  on  the  surface  of  another,  as  water, 
alcohol,  or  ether,  on  the  surface  of  hot  oil ;  but  this  experiment 
requires  care,  otherwise  the  water  sinks  iu  the  oil,  evaporation  &on) 
the  surface  ofthe  drop  is  prevented,  steam  is  generated  with  explo- 
sive violence,  and  the  hot  oil  is  scattered  about  in  all  directions. 

If  the  hot  metal  be  sufficiently  massive,  a  large  body  of  water 
may  be  converted  into  this  spheroidal  state.  Boutigny  has  sug- 
gested that  in  certain  cases  the  explosion  of  steam-boilers  may 
have  been  due  to  this  cause.  It  is  indeed  quite  possible,  althongh 
such  an  occurrence  must  be  rare,  that  the  water  may  be  all  ex- 
pended in  a  boiler  beneath  which  a  brisk  fire  is  maint^ned,  so 
that  the  mass  of  metal  may  become  intensely  heated.  On  tbe 
admission  of  cold  water  under  such  circumstances,  it  would  at 
first  assume  the  spheroidal  state,  and  as  the  boiler  gradually  cooled 
down,  by  the  introduction  of  more  water,  a  sudden  and  uncon- 
trollable burst  of  vapour  would  ensue.  The  safety-valve  in  such  a 
case  woold  be  inadequate  to  allow  the  needful  escape  for  the  im- 
mense volume  of  steam  which  would  be  instantaneously  gene- 
rated, and  an  explosion  would  probably  occur. 

By  tracing  the  effects  above  detailed'  to  their  extreme  conse- 
qnences,  some  singular  and  paradoxical  effects  have  been  produced. 
For  example,  liquid  sulphurous  acid  becomes  spheroidal  in  a  red- 
hot  capsule  at  a  temperature  of  about  14°,  that  is  18°  below  the 
freezing  point  of  water.  If  a  little  water  be  dropped  into  this 
spheroid,  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  instantly  reduced  below 
its  freezing  point,  and  a  mass  of  ice  is  formed  within  the  glowing 
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crucible.  If  a  bath  of  solid  carbonic  acid  and  ether  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  sutphiiroua  acid  in  the  red-hot  capsule,  mercury 
placed  within  it  in  the  bowl  of  a  small  spoon  may  be  frozen  with 
equal  certainty.  But  perhaps  the  most  marvellous  result  is  the 
impunity  with  which  the  moistened  hand  may  be  plunged  for  an 
instant  into  molten  lead,  or  even  into  cast  iron  as  it  issues  from 
the  fiimace.  In  these  cases  the  adhering  moisture  is  converted 
into  vapour,  which  forms  an  envelope  to  the  skin,  sufficiently 
non-conducting  to  prevent  the  passage  of  any  injurious  quantity  of 
heat  during  the  brief  immersiou.  An  ingenious  application  of 
this  principle  has  long  been  employed  in  the  glaaa-house.  In  first 
rudely  shaping  the  large  masses  of  glass  which  are  to  be  blown 
into  shades,  and  into  cylinders  which  are  afterwards  flattened  into 
the  heavy  sheets  technically  termed  British  plate,  open  hemisphe- 
rical wooden  moulds  are  used  to  give  the  globular  form ;  in  order 
to  prevent  the  wood  from  being  burned,  the  workman  pours  a 
little  water  into  the  mould  j  it  protects  the  wood,  but  assumes  the 
spheroidal  form,  and  neither  touches  nor  injuriously  cools  the 
molten  glass. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MAGNETISM    AND    ELECTKICITT. 


I.  Magnelism.— II.  Static  Electricity. — III.  Dynamic  or  Voltaic 
Electricity. — IV.  Electro-Magnetism. — V.  Magneto-Eleciri' 
city. — VI.  Thermo-Electricity. — VII.  Animal  Electricity. — 
VIII.  Diamagnetism. 

(184)  The  fobces  of  magnetism  and  electricity  are  now  found 
to  he  so  intimately  related,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  study  the 
operations  of  either  separately. 

The  power  of  the  loadstone  to  attract  small  pieces  of  iron  was 
recognised  as  a  remarkable  natural  phenomenon  for  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era ;  and  the  '  pointing"  of  the  magnetic 
needle  north  and  south,  was  early  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
navigation  by  the  Chinese ;  but  it  was  not  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose by  European  nations  till  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  property  of  temporarily  attracting  light  objects  which 
amber  acquires  when  rubbed,  was  also  familiar  to  the  Grecian 
philosophers ;  but  it  was  not  till  about  [i^o  years  ago  that  Gilbert 
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lud  the  fouDdatioQ  of  electrical  science,  and  that  Otto  de  Ouericke 
and  Haaksbee  contrived  the  first  electrical  machinea.  Nautical 
men,  likewise,  had  often  observed  that  after  a  ship  had  experienced 
a  stroke  of  lightning,  the  compass  was  deranged  or  its  poles  were 
reversed ;  hut  it  was  not  until  the  year  1819  that  the  true  con- 
nexion between  electricity  and  magnetism  was  pointed  out  by 
Oersted,  when  he  published  his  memorable  discovery,  that  a  mag- 
netic needle  if  suspended  freely  at  its  centre,  would  place  itself  at 
right  angles  to  a  wire  which  was  transmitting  an  electric  current. 
After  the  publication  of  Oersted's  diseoveryj  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing powerfiil  temporary  magnets  by  transmitting  electrical  cur- 
rents through  wires  coiled  around  masses  of  soft  iron,  or  in  other 
words,  the  methods  of  preparing  electro-magnets,  were  speedily 
devised ;  and  thus  the  dependence  of  magnetism  on  electricity  in 
motion  was  shown  :  whilst  in  1831  the  completion  of  this  chain 
of  discovery  was  effected  by  Faraday,  who  announced  that  a  cur- 
rent  of  electricity  might  be  obtained  in  a  closed  conducting  vrire 
from  the  magnet,  by  moving  it  across  the  line  of  the  conductor. 

In  its  chemical  bearings,  particular  importance  attaches  to  the 
invention  of  the  voltaic  pile  or  battery,  by  Volta,  which,  in  the 
hands  of  Davy,  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  metallic  bases  of  the 
alkalies  and  of  the  earths,  and  effected  a  complete  change  in  the 
aspect  of  chemical  science.  In  later  years,  the  applications  of  the 
voltaic  battery  to  the  chemical  arts  of  gilding,  silvering,  zincing, 
&c,  have  rendered  it  an  instrument  of  great  importance  in  the 
industrial  arts. 

§  I.  Magnet  IBM. 

{185)  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  fully  into  the  subject 
of  magnetism,  but  a  few  remarks  upon  the  more  important  pecu- 
liarities of  this  force  will  materially  aid  in  fixing  upon  the  mind 
clear  ideas  of  polarity  and  polar  action. 

Electricity  is,  like  magnetism,  a  polar  force,  and  the  pheno- 
mena of  chemical  affinity  also  fall  into  the  class  of  polar  actions. 

The  moat  obvious  character  of  magnetism  is  seen  in  the  power 
of  attracting  masses  of  iron,  which  is  displayed  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  by  magnetized  bodies.  This  power  of  attracting  iron  was 
first  observed  in  an  iron  ore  obtained  from  Magnesia  in  Asia 
Minor ;  hence  the  property  was  termed  magnetism,  and  the  mine- 
ral itself  was  named  the  lead-stone  or  loadstone.  A  steel  bar  if 
rubbed  in  one  direction  with  the  loadstone  acquires  similar  pro- 
perties ;  when  poised  horizontally,  as  may  be  done  by  supporting 
it  upon  a  point,  such  a  bar  will  take  up  a  fixed  position  with  re- 
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gard  to  the  poles  of  the  earth ;  in  this  countiy  it  vill  point  nearly 
north  and  south.  The  end  of  a  magnetic  bar  which  points 
towarda  tbe  north  ia  distin^ished  by  a  mark,  and  is  hence  often 
turned  the  marked  eiid  of  the  magnet.  This  peculiarity  in  the 
magnet  of  taking  a  fixed  direction,  renders  it  invaluable  to  the 
navigator.  A  magnetized  needle  attached  to  a  card  marked  vith 
the  cardinal  points,  and  properly  suspended,  constitutes  the  ma- 
riner's compass. 

If  a  sheet  of  paper  be  laid  over  a  magnetized  steel  bar,  and 
iron  filings  be  evenly  sifted  upon  the  paper,  it  vill  be  found,  on 
gently  tapping  the  paper,  that  the  particles  of  iron  accumulate  in 
two  groups,  one  around  each  extremity  of  the  bar  as  a  centre,  and 
that  from  these  points  the  filings 
arrange  themselves  in  curved    lines,  Fio.  133. 

somewhat  resembling  those  shown  in 
fig.  133,  extending  from  one  end  of 
the  bar  to  the  other.  This  experi- 
ment shows  that  the  attractive  forces  ' 
are  concentrated  at  the  two  extremi- 
ties of  such  a  bar.  A  soft  iron  wire 
freely  suspended  at  its  ceutre  in  a 

horizontal  direction,  will  be  attracted  indifferently  at  both  ends 
by  either  end  of  the  magnetic  bar ;  but  if  a  second  magnetic  bar 
be  poised  in  the  same  way  as  the  iron  wire,  it  will  be  found  that 
one  end  of  this  bar  will  be  attracted  when  the  magnet  is  brought 
near  it  in  one  direction,  whilst  the  same  end  will  be  repelled  if 
the  opposite  end  of  the  magnet  be  presented  to  it.  Further  exa- 
mination shows,  that  this  repulsion  takes  place  when  the  ends 
presented  to  each  other  are  those  which  would  naturally  point  in 
the  same  direction ;  two  north  ends  repel  each  other,  and  similar 
repulsion  ensues  when  two  south  ends  are  presented  to  each 
other;  whereas,  if  the  extremities  presented  naturally  point  in 
opposite  directions,  attraction  ensues  between  them ;  the  north 
end  of  one  bar  attracts  the  south  end  of  the  other.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  there  are  two  kinds  of  magnetism  endowed  with 
qualities  analogous,  but  opposite  to  each  other.  The  two  mag- 
netic forces  are  always  developed  simultaneously,  are  always  equal 
in  amount,  but  are  opposite  in  their  tendencies ;  and  thus  are 
capable  of  exactly  neutralizing  each  other.  They  accumulate  at 
opposite  ends  of  the  bar.  These  ends  are  termed  the  poles  of  the 
magnet.  Forces  which  exhibit  this  combination  of  equal  powers 
which  act  in  opposite  directions,  are  termed  polar  forces. 

(186)  Magnetic  Induction. — Mt^:tietiBm  acts  through  considetp 
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able  intervftls  of  QOD-magnetic  matter  npon  bodies  such  as  iron, 

wbicb  are  susceptible  of  magnetism,  and  it  produces  a  temporaiy 

development  of  magnetism  in  such  magnetizable  substances.     A 

jnece  of  soft  iron  brought  near  to  a  magnet  immediatdy  assumes 

the  magnetic  state.     This  influence  of  the  magnet  operating  at  a 

distance  is  termed  magnetic  induction,  and  it  is  in 

Fi».  134-      consequence  of  this  action  that  the  iron  is  attracted. 

^^5*=^^    If  the  north  end,  n,  of  a  magnet,  l  (fig.  134),  be 

H  presented  to  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  the  latter  becomes 
a  magnet  with  its  poles  similarly  arranged;  that  is 
to  say,  the  soft  iron  acquires  in  the  extremity,  s, 
presented  to  the  permanent  magnet,  magnetism  of 
n^  the  opposite  kind  to  that  of  the  end,  n,  of  the 

magnet,  l,  which  it  approaches.     The  soft  iron  will 
tr  now  attract  other  pieces  of  iron,  b  n,  s  n,  aad  they 

I  in  turn  will  act  upon   others  by  a  continuation  of 

Y*  the   inductive  force.     On  gradually  removing  the 

Ib  permanent  magnet,  the  effects  dimioisb  as  the  dis- 

tance increases,  and  at  length  disappear  altogether. 
This  diminution  in  the  effect  takes  place  much  more  rapidly  than 
in  the  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  distance  from  the  magnetic  pole, 
but  the  exact  law  has  not  as  yet  been  ascertained.  The  polar 
character  of  magnetic  induction  may  be  seen  by  suspending  two 
pieces  of  soft  iron  wire  over  one  of  the  poles  of  a  mag- 
Fia.  135.  net,  s  (fig.  135)  ;  the  lower  ends  of  the  wires,  »,  h,  repel 
each  other,  but  are  both  drawn  towards  the  magnet,  and 
the  upper  extremities,  s,  »,  also  repel  each  other.  It  is 
this  mutual  repulsion  of  the  corresponding  ends  of  the 
pieces  of  iron  which  causes  the  iron  filings  (fig.  133)  to 
distribute  themselves  in  curves  around  the  magnet ;  for  in 
.  this  experiment  each  particle  of  iron  becomes  for  the  time 
I  a  magnet  with  opposite  poles.  It  is  likewise  in  conse- 
J  quence  of  this  polarity  that  a  number   of  pieces  of  fine 

83  iron  wire  under  induction  form  a  continuous  chain.  A 
bar  of  soft  iron  placed  on  a  magnet  of  equal  dimensions 
neutralizes  its  action  for  the  time ;  by  connecting  the  two 
extremities  of  the  magnet,  it  diverts  the  induction  from  surround- 
ing bodies,  and  concentrates  it  upon  itself.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  induction  is  much  strengthened  if  the  magnetic  circle  be 
completed  (as  in  fig.  136)  by  uniting  the  pieces  of  iron  suspended 
from  either  pole  by  the  connecting  piece,  a  b.  This  induction  is 
maintained  across  the  greater  number  of  bodies,  such  as  atmo- 
spheric air,  glass,  wood,  and  the  metals.     It  is,  however,  modified 
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by  tbe  interposition  of  iron,  cobalt,  and  oickel,  Fia.  136. 
which  are  themsel¥es  powerfully  snaceptible  of  ^^ — ~~^ 
ma^etism. 

Magnetic  indnction   differs   essentially  from 
electric  induction  (198)  in  this  particular — viz., 
tbat  it  is  not  possible  to  insulate  either  kind  of 
magnetism  &om  the  other.     For  instance,  if  one 
end  of  the  two  united  pieces  of  iron,  t  n,  »  n 
(fig.  134],  exhibit  the  properties  of  a  north  mag- 
netic pole,  the  other  end  will  exhibit  those  c^  a 
Bonth  magnetic  pole ;  but  if  the  two  pieces  of 
iron,  whilst  still  under  the  infiuence  of  indue-  « 
tion,  be  separated  &om  each  other,  and  then  the 
magnet  be  withdrawn,  both   pieces  of  iron  will  have  lost  their 
mi^etism.     Again,  if  a  magnet  be  broken  in  the  middle,  it  will 
not  be  separated  into  one  piece  with  a  north  and  another  with  a 
sooth  pole;    each    fragment 

will  still   possess  two   poles,  Fi&.  137. 

tamed  in  the  same  direction  g 
as  those  of  the  original   bar  E 
(fig.  137)  ;  and  each  fragment 
may  ^ain  be  subdivided  into  an  indefinite  number  of  smaller 
fragments,  each  of  which  will  still  possess  a  north  and  a  south  pole. 

These  phenomena  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  a  mag- 
net consists  of  a  collection  of  particles,  each  of  which  is  magnetic 
and  endued  with  both  kinds  of  magnetism.  In  the  unmagnetized 
condition  of  the  bar,  these  forces  are  mutually  combined,  and  ex- 
actly neutralize  each  other :  but  when  the  mass  becomes  mag- 
netized, the  two  forces  are  separated  from  each  other,  though  without 
quitting  the  particle  with  which  they  were  originally  associated. 
The  two  halres  of  each  particle  assume  an  opposite  magneticCcon- 
dition.  All  the  north  poles  are  disposed  in  one  direction,  whilst 
all  the  south  poles  are  disposed  in  the  opposite  direction.  Each 
particle  thus  acquires  a  polar  condition,  and  adds  its  iudnctive 
force  to  that  of  all  the  others :  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  such  an  ar-  Fio.  138, 

rangement,  the  opposite  powers  be- 
come accumulated  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremities of  the  bar.  If  in  fig.  13I 
the  small  circles  be  taken  to  repre- 
sent the  ultimate  magnetic  particles,  the  portions  in  shadow  would 
indicate  the  distribution  of  south  magnetism,  whilst  the  unshaded 
lialf  of  the  particles  would  show  the  distribution  of  magnetism.of 
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the  opposite  kind.  This  hjpotbesiB  is  supported  by  the  &ct  &&t  a 
magnet  vMlgt  producing  induction  loses  none  of  its  force,  but  on 
the  contrary  suffers  temporary  increase  of  power,  owing  to  tlie 
reactiou  of  the  induced  magnetism  of  the  soft  iron  upon  it. 

(187)  Preparation  of  Magnets. — Pure  soft  iron  loses  its  mag^ 
netisin  as  soon  as  it  ia  withdrawn  irom  the  inductive  iaflueuce ;  but 
the  presence  of  certain  foreign  bodies  in  combination  with  tlie  iron, 
particularly  of  oxygen,  as  in  the  natural  loadstone,  and  of  carbon, 
as  in  steel,  enables  the  body  to  retain  the  magnetic  power  perma- 
nently. Hardened  steel  is  always  the  material  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  permanent  magnets :  it  is  not  susceptible  of  so  in- 
tense a  degree  of  magnetization  as  soft  iron,  but  when  induction 
has  once  been  produced  within  it,  the  effect  is  ret^ned  for  an  in- 
deiinite  length  of  time.  The  developokent  of  this  power  in  steel 
is  much  facilitated  by  friction  ;  and  the  amount  of  force  thus  de- 
veloped is  greatly  dependent  upon  the  direction  in  which  the  tric- 
tion  is  performed.  A  simple  method  of  magnetizing  a  bar  con- 
sists in  placing  the  bar  on  its  side  and  bringing  down  upon  one  of 
its  extremities  either  of  the  ends  of  a  bar  magnet.  If  the  north 
end  be  brought  down  on  the  steel  bar,  it  must  be  drawn  slowly 
along  towards  that  extremity  of  the  bar  which  it  is  intended  shall 
possess  south  magnetic  force :  this  operation  must  be  repeated 
three  or  four  times  in  the  same  direction.  A  more  effectual  plan 
is  to  bring  down  upon  the  centre  of  the  bar 
Fio.  139.  the  two  ends  of  a  powerful  horse-shoe  mag- 

net, as  represented  in  iig.  139 ;  the  south  pole 
being  directed  towards  the  end  of  the  bar  that 
is  intended  to  possess  the  northern  polarity, 
and  vice  versd.  It  is  then  moved  along  the 
,  surface  from  the  centre,  alternately  towards 
either  eitremity,  taking  care  not  to  carry  the 
horse-shoe  beyond  the  extremities  of  the  bar,  and  to  withdraw  the 
horse-shoe  from  the  bar  when  at  its  centre,  c.  The  bar  is  then 
turned  over  and  the  process  repeated  on  the  opposite  side,  but  in 
the  same  direction,  for  an  equal  nnmber  of  times.  When  two 
bars  are  to  be  magnetized,  they  may  be  disposed  in  a  parallel  di- 
rection, the  extremities  being  connected  by  pieces  of  soil  iroa. 
Both  the  poles  of  the  horse-sboe  are  brought  down  upon  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  steel  bars,  and  it  is  carried  round  the  paral- 
lelogram always  in  the  same  direction,  taking  care,  as  before,  to 
withdraw  it  when  over  the  centre  of  one  of  the  bars.  In  the  last 
arrangement,  the  induction  of  one  bar  acts  upon  and  exalte  the 
intensity  of  the  magnetism  excited  in  the  other,     ^or  this  res- 
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soiij  the  opposite  poles  of  magaets,  when  not  in  use,  should  be 
connected  by  soft  iron  armatures,  or  keepers,  so  that  the  continued 
induction  shall  maintain  the  force  of  each. 

In  the  act  of  magnetization,  the  horse-shoe  loses  nothing  of 
its  power ;  bat  the  north  and  south  magnetism,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  every  particle  of  steel  and  iron,  and  which  in  the 
unm^netized  ctwdition  are  so  combined  as  exactly  to  neutralize 
each  other,  appear  from  the  effect  of  the  induction  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected,  to  be  J>ermanently  disturbed  in  their  eqnili- 
briam  in  the  newly-magnetized  bars.  The  more  intense  the  power 
of  the  horse-shoe,  the  greater  is  this  distarbance,  and  the  more 
poveriul  are  the  magnets  which  are  produced. 

By  uniting  together  several  bar  magnets,  talcing  care  that  the 
corresponding  poles  of  each  are  in  the  same  directicm,  magnetic 
batleriea  of  great  power  may  be  obtained.  The  magnets  should 
be  all  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  strength ;  because  if  one 
of  the  bars  be  weaker  than  the  others,  it  materially  diminishes  the 
power  of  the  whole,  and  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  a  bar  of  soft 
iron  would  do,  though  to  a  more  limited  extent.  As  a  matter  of 
convenience,  the  bar  magnet  is  often  bent  into  the  form  of  a 
horse-shoe,  so  that  the  inductive  and  attractive  power  of  both 
poles  may  be  simultaneously  exerted  on  the  same  piece  of  iron ; 
the  effect  is  in  this  manner  mnch  increased,  and  the  weight  sus- 
tained by  the  two  poles  united  is  much  greater  than  the  sum  of 
the  two  weights  which  would  be  supported  by  each  pole  .sepa- 
rately. For  this  reason,  the  soft  iron  armatures  u,  s,  of  a  load- 
stone (fig.  134}  add  greatly  to  its  power,  and  by  facilitating  the 
application  of  the  keeper,  or  piece  of  soft  iron  which  connects  the 
two  poles  when  not  in  use,  prevent  the  loss  of  the  magnetic  power. 

(188}  It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  friction  of  a  steel  bar, 
whilst  under  induction,  facilitates  its  magnetizatioQ.  The  same 
effect  is  occasioned  by  percussion  of  the  bar,  or  by  any  other  mode 
of  producing  vibration  in  it  whilst  it  is  under  magnetic  induction. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  bar  has  been  fully  magnetized,  its  force  is 
reduced  by  the  application  of  a  sadden  blow ;  even  the  simple  act 
of  scratching  the  surface  with  saud-paper,  or  with  a  file,  may 
seriondy  impfdr  the  power  of  a  good  magnet. 

The  infineDce  of  heat  oa  magnetism  is  remarkable.  If  a 
tteel  bar  be  ignited  and  placed  under  iuduction,  and  whilst  still  in 
this  condition  it  be  suddenly  quenched,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
powerfiilly  magnetic.  Again,  if  a  steel  m^net  be  ignited,  and 
allowed  to  cool  slowly,  all  its  acquired  magnetism  will  have  dis- 
appeared.    Elevation  of  temperature,  therefore,  evidently  lavoun  ^ 
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the  transfer  of  magnetic  polarity  within  its  particles.  Further,  if 
the  temperature  of  a  piece  of  iron  be  raised  to  redness  (about 
1000°  ¥.),  it  will  become  indifierent  to  the  presence  of  a  magnetic 
needle,  though  on  again  cooling  it  will  be  as  active  as  before.  A 
similar  effect  is  produced  upon  cobalt  at  the  temperature  of  melt- 
ing copper.*  Nickel,  at  a  much  lower  temperature,  loses  its  action 
upon  the  magnet,  as  at  600°  it  exerts  scarcely  any  attractive  effect 
on  the  needle.  So  great  is  the  influence  of  temperature  upon  a 
magnetic  bar,  that  at  the  boiling  point  of  water,  the  diminution  of 
its  power  is  perceptible  by  the  mdeat  tests.  If  the  temperature 
do  not  exceed  312°,  the  magnet  regains  its  force  on  cooling.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  artificiaUy  cooling  a  magnet,  its  power  for  the. 
time  is  exalted. 

(189)  The  simplest  method  of  ascertaining  the  intensity  of  the 
power  of  a  magnet,  cooeists  in  attaching  to  its  armature  a  scale 
pan,  and  ascertaining  the  amount  of  weight  which  it  will  sup* 
port ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  this  plan  is  not  susceptible  of  any 
high  degree  of  accuracy ;  it  is,  moreover,  in  many  cases,  quite  in- 
applicable. A  still  easier,  and  more  generally  useful,  because  lar 
more  accurate,  method,  consists  in  Bnspending  the  magnet  deli- 
cately by  a  few  fibres  of  silk,  and  allowing  it  to  take  a  fixed  di- 
rection under  the  influence  of  a  standard  m^net :  it  is  then  dis- 
placed from  its  position  of  eqaillbrium,  and  the  numher  of  oscil- 
lations which  it  describes  in  a  given  time  is  counted.  The  relative 
intensity  of  the  power  of  two  or  more  bars,  which  may  thus  be 
compared,  is  proportionate  to  the  square  of  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions performed  in  equal  intervals  of  time.  For  estimating  low 
degrees  of  power,  the  tormon  of  a  glass  thread  (as  employed  in 
Coulomb's  electrometer,  1 96)  may  be  used.  The  mutual  action  of 
two  magnets  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distaope  between  them. 

(190)  Magnetitm  of  the  Earth — The  Dip. — The  remarkable 
fact  of  the  pointing  of  the  needle  towards  the  north  pole  of  the 
earth  has  been  explained  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  globe  of  the 
earth  itself  is  a  magnet,  the  poles  of  which  are  situated  neariy  in 
the  line  of  the  axis  of  rotation ;  the  magnetism  of  the  earth's 
north  pole  being  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  the  unmarked  end  of 
the  magnet.  If  a  small  magnetized  needle,  «  n,  be  freely  sns- 
pended  horizontally  by  a  thread  over  the  equator  of  a  sphere  (fig. 
140)  nine  or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  in  the  axis  of  which  a  smaU 


*  Faradaj  luu,  however,  ihown  that  in  the  caae  of  cobalt  ita  magnetie 

power  increases  aa  the  temperature  risea  until  it  reaches  about  300°,  beyood 
which  it  aktnly  dimini^ea  and  at  lenKtb  becomes  nearlj  eraDesceut.  (JPiUL' 

r~„.,8s«./„.) 
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Fis.  140. 


steel  magnet,  a  s,  is  placed, 
the  needle  will,  when  the  axis 
is  horizontal,  aa  in  No.  i, 
point  north  and  south,  and 
will  preserve  its  horizontal  po- 
sition ;  for  it  is  equally  at- 
tracted hy  the  north  and  south 
polarities  of  the  bar ;  but  if 
one  of  Hie  poles  of  the  sphere 
be  made  gradually  to  approach 
the  needle,  as  at  a,  that  end  i 
■which  previously  pointed  to- 
wards this  pole  will  begin  to 

incline  downwards,  or  to  d^,  until,  when  situated  exactly  over  the 
pole,  its  direction  will  become  vertical.  On  bringing  the  opposite 
pole  towards  the  needle,  similar  phenomena  are  repeated  with  the 
other  end  of  the  needle.  Similar  phenomena  are  also  exhibited 
when  a  magnetic  needle,  poised  horizontally  at  the  equator  of  the 
earth,  ia  carried  towards  either  of  its  poles.  A  needle,  therefore, 
which  when  nnmagnetized  is  so  poised  as  to  assume  a  horizontal 
position,  in  the  latitude  of  London,  appears  to  become  heavier  at 
its  marked  end  hy  the  process  of  magnetization.  An  instrument 
by  means  of  which  the  Migular  amount  of  this  inclination  can  be 
accurately  observed,  is  called  a  dipptng  needle. 

(191)  DecHnaiion,  or  Variation. — In  each  hemisjdiere  there  is 
a  single  point  at  which  the  dipping  needle  stands  vertically,  i.e., 
where  the  dip  is  90°,  In  the  northern  hemi^here  this  point  is 
situated  in  about  96°  40'  W.  Ion.  and  70°  14'  K.  lat. ;  the  point 
where  it  would  be  vertical  in  the  southern  hemisphere  being 
nearly  in  73°  8.  lat.  and  130°  E.  Ion.  7%e  line  of  no  dip  does 
not  correspond  to  the  earth's  equator ;  it  forms  an  irregular  curve 
inclined  to  it  at  about  i»°,  and  crossing  it  in  four  places.  This 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  magnetic  system  of  the  earth  is  much 
more  complicated  than  is  represented  in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 
Instead  of  being  single,  it  appears  to  be  double,  as  was  first  pointed 
out  by  Halley,  and  in  neither  of  these  two  systems  does  the  mag- 
netic axis  coincide  with  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  earth.  Conse- 
qnently  in  most  places  the  needle  does  not  point  to  the  true  geo- 
graphical north.  At  the  present  time  the  needle  in  London 
points  nearly  32°  west  of  north.  This  deviation  from  the  true 
north  is  termed  the  variation  or  declination  of  the  needle. 

In  the  northern  hemisphere  there  are  4  lines  of  no  declination ; 
two  of  which  may  be  considered  to  pass  through  the  point  of  90° 
of  dip,   and  two  others  which  do  not  pass  through  this  point. 
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These  4  lines  of  ao  declination  have  reference  to  a  donble  magnetic  1 
Bjstem  of  which  the  two  poiuts  of  maximnm  force  in  the  Northern 
hemisphere  are  resultantB ;  and  these  points  were  called  b;  Hallerjr 
magnetic  polet.     Tbey  do  not  correspond  to  the  points  of  90°  ol 
dip,  which  have  also  been  called  magnetic  poles. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  declination  of  the  magnetic  needle  is 
not  constant  at  the  same  spot.  lo  the  year  i6j7,  the  needle 
pointed  due  north  at  London.  It  then  gradually  assumed  a  decli- 
nation to  the  west,  which  continued  to  increase  until  about  the 
year  1840,  at  which  time  the  variation  to  the  west,  in  London, ' 
nearly  25°;  since  this  period  it  has  been  gradually  returning 
towards  the  east,  and  is  now  (Nov.  1859)  21"  2,6'  W.  at  Kew.  The 
rate  of  its  motion  differs  in  different  parts  of  its  progress,  becom- 
ing slower  as  it  approaches  the  point  of  retrogression  ;  at  present 
it  is  about  6'  annually.  Independently  of  these  gradual  and  pro- 
gressive changes,  the  variation  is  subject  to  diurnal  movements  of 
veiy  small  amount :  north  of  the  magnetic  equator  in  England  and 
the  middle  latitudes  the  north  end  of  the  needle  moves  slowly  east- 
ward in  the  forenoon,  and  returns  to  its  mean  position  about  ten 
in  the  evening.  Connected  with  these  alteratious  are  correspond- 
ing variations  in  the  dip,  which  during  the  last  fifty  years  has  been 
observed  in  London  to  diminish  annually  about  2''6.  From  obser- 
vations made  at  the  Kew  Observatory,  the  dip  is  now  (Nov.  1859) 
68°  22'. 

(192)  The  intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetism  is  also  found  to 
vary  at  different  points  of  the  surface,  but  the  law  of  its  increase 
has  not  been  clearly  determined :  the  line  of  minimum  intensity,  or 
magnetic  equator,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
geographical  cqnator,  but  does  not  coincide  either  with  this  or  with 
the  line  of  no  dip  :  it  forms  an  irregular  carve  cutting  both  of  these 
lines.  The  points  of  greatest  intensity,  moreover,  do  not  coincide 
with  those  at  which  the  dipping  needle  is  vertical.  The  highest 
degree  of  intensity  that  has  been  actually  measured  is  2052,  the 
lowest  0706.*  Both  the  maximum  and  minimum  here  men- 
tioned are  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  If  it  be  supposed  that  Uie 
globe  be  divided  by  a  plane  passing  through  the  meridians  of  100° 
and  280°,  the  western  hemisphere,  comprising  America  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  presents  a  higher  intensity  than  the  eastern ;  but  the 

*  The  unit  of  intensity  used  in  the  test  is  that  proposed  by  Humboldt, 
derived  from  the  value  of  a  particular  magnet  which  he  employed;  but  in  the 
lat«r  msgnetio  observationa  the  unit  oi  intensity  employed  has  been  that 
reoommeaded  by  the  Itoral  Society,  tie.;  a  seoond  of  time,  a  foot  of  space, 
and  A  grain  of  mass.  The  magnetic  intensity  upon  this  scale  at  London, 
is  at  present  103. 
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cliarge  of  the  northern  and  of  the  Bouthem  hemisphere  is  equal. 
In  the  northern  bemiBphere  there  ore  two  points  of  maximum 
intensily,  the  most  poweHul  being  in  North  America,  and  deter- 
mined hy  Lefroy  in  1845-44,  to  be  situated  in  52°  19'  N.  lat. 
91°  W.  Ion.,  the  intensity  being  i-88.  The  weaker  maximum 
-was  found  by  Hanateen  in  1828-39  '*^  Siberia,  in  120°  E.  Ion. 
^th  an  intensity  of  1*76.  Sir  James  Boss,  in  1840-43,  found  the 
priDcipal  maximum  in  the  southern  hemisphere  in  about  the 
meridian  of  134°  E.  andafew  degrees  North  ofthe  Antarctic  circle, 
whilst  the  weaker  maximum  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  according 
to  Sabine,  is  about  130°  W.  The  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force 
at  London  is  now  i"372. 

The  intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  like  the  variation  and 
the  dip,  is  found  to  suffer  periodical  chaoges.  Besides  these 
regular  variations  of  the  magnetism  of  the  earth,  other  irregular 
▼ariatioQS  have  been  observed.  These  have  been  termed  magnetic 
ttormx :  they  are  indicated  by  sudden  and  considerable  distur- 
bances of  the  maguetic  instruments,  of  short  duration,  which  are 
produced  by  some  widely  acting  causes,  as  these  disturbances  have 
been  noticed  simultaneously  at  very  distant  parts  of  the  earth's 
Borlace.  In  extreme  cases,  the  diminntion  of  the  magnetic  inten- 
sity during  the  '  storms'  has  amounted  to  a  lai^e  proportion  of  its 
total  force.  Sabine  considers  that  these  magnetic  storms  are  con- 
nected with  changes  in  the  solar  atmosphere,  which  are  indicated 
by  variations  in  the  number  and  form  of  the  spots  upon  the  sun's 
disk ;  their  epochs  of  maximum  recurring  at  decennial  intervals, 
with  epochs  of  minimum  intensity  occurriDg  midway  between  each 
maximum.  These  iutervals  coincide  with  the  decennial  epochs  of 
maximum  and  minimum  of  the  solar  spots  observed  by  Schwabe.* 
Since,  then,  the  earth  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  immense 
magnet  of  small  intensity,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  magnetic  induction  should  arise  from  its 
influence.  Such  effects  are  indeed  continnaily  observed.  If  a  soft 
iron  bar  be  placed  iu  the  line  of  the  dip,  it  acquires  temporary 
magnetic  properties,  the  lower  extremity  acting  as  the  marked  pole 
of  a  magnet  upon  a  magnetized  needle,  while  the  upper  extremity 
acts  as  the  unmarked  pole.  By  reversing  the  position  of  the  bar, 
the  end  which  is  now  the  lower  will  still  possess  the  magnetism  of 

•  A  singular  oorroboratioa  of  this  theory  is  afforded  by  an  obBervation  of 
Mr.  Carrmeton,  whowaa  watching  a  large  spot  on  the  son  on  iBt  Septcmher, 
1850 :  laddenlj,  at  ii'''  3o'  a.k.,  a  bright  spot  was  seen  in  the  middle  of  tiie 
dsrk  one ;  this  appearance  lasted  for  about  t«ii  minutes,  and  a  oorresponding 
di«tiiTbance  in  time  and  duration  was  indicated  by  the  self-registering  autg' 
oetometers  at  Kew.  _, 

_  Ciooi^lc 
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the  maiked  pole.  A  bar  of  steel,  Buch  as  the  poker  or  tongs,  which 
U  kept  in  a  vertical  poaitioa  (a  line  in  this  latitude  not  far  removed 
fhnn  that  of  the  dip),  is  from  this  cause  frequently  found  to  be 
permanently,  though  weakly,  magDetic.  It  is  to  the  same  cause 
operating  in  the  same  direction,  upon  the  loadstone  through  the 
lapse  of  ages,  that  its  polarity  is  to  be  ascribed. 

If  a  steel  bar  be  made  to  vibrate  while  placed  in  the  line  of  the 
dip,  as  by  giving  it  a  smart  blow,  it  is  magnetized  atill  more  power> 
fully,  and  this  e£fect  may  be  stilt  further  increased  by  the  inductive 
infinence  of  other  masses  of  iron  placed  in  contact  with  it.  Thus 
by  allowing  a  steel  bar,  supported  in  the  line  of  the  dip,  to  rest 
upon  an  anvil,  and  striking  it  strongly  with  a  hammer,  it  becomes 
decidedly  magnetized.  All  permanent  magnetism  may,  however, 
again  be  removed  from  it  by  placing  it  across  the  line  of  dip,  and 
striking  it  two  or  three  blows  as  before. 

Iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt  are  the  only  substances  which  are  power- 
fully magnetizable ;  but  a  susceptibility  to  magnetism  in  a  much 
feebler  degree  has,  by  the  researches  of  Faraday  and  others  (273), 
been  proved  to  exist  in  a  variety  of  other  bodies.  Before  describ- 
ing the  method  in  which  these  experiments  were  conducted,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  leading  phenomena  of  electricity ; 
and  these  will  now  be  considered. 

§  II.  Static  Elkctricitt. 
(193)  The  FoacE  of  electricity  is  one  of  those  subtle  and  all 
pervading  influences  which  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
operations  of  chemical  affinity.  Indeed  some  of  our  most  eouuent 
philosophers  have  been  dispraed  to  regard  electricity  and  chemical 
affinity  in  the  light  of  different  manifestations  of  the  same  agent. 
For  upwards  of  2000  years  it  has  been  known  that  when 
amber  is  rubbed  upon  such  bodies  as  for,  or  wool,  or  silk,  it 
acquires  for  a  short  time  the  property  first  of  attracting  light 
objects,  such  as  fragments  of  paper  or  particles  of  bran,  and  after- 
wards of  repelling  them.  Until  about  260  years  ago,  amber  was 
the  only  known  substance  by  which  such  effects  were  produced. 
About  that  time  Gilbert  discovered  that  a  number  of  other  bodies, 
such  as  glass,  sealing-wax,  and  sulphur  might  be  made  to  excite 
similar  motions.  The  power  thus  called  into  action  has  been  called 
electricity,  &om  TjXiKTpov  (amber),  the  body  in  which  it  was  first 
observed.  Independently  of  its  ori^n  in  friction,  it  has  been 
.  found  that  electricity  is  hberated  by  chemical  action,  by  certain 
vital  operatkins,  by  heat,  by  magnetism,  by  compression,  and  in 
fact  by  almost  every  motion  that  occurs  upon  the  fiice  of  the  globe. 
Electricity  neither  increases  nor  diminishes  the  weight  of  bodies 
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nnder  its  influence,  and  neither  enlarges  nor  reduces  their  bulk. 
It  may  be  excited  in  all  substances,  may  be  communicated  &om 
one  Electrified  or  excited  body  to  another  previously  in  a  fieuiral 
or  nnelectrified  ci»ditioii,  and  it  may  be  stored  up  ibr  the  par* 
poses  of  experiment. 

{194)  Two  kinds  of  Electricity. — A  very  simple  contrivance 
■will  suffice  for  examioiDg  the  fandamental  phenomena  of  electricity 
as  developed  by  friction  : — 

Soften  a  little  sealing-wax  in  the  Fio,  lii, 

flame  of  a  candle,  aad  draw  it  out  into 
a  thread  8  or  lo  inches  long,  and  of 
the  thickness  of  a  stout  knitting  pin. 
Attach  to  one  end  of  it  a  disk  of  paper 
aboat  an  inch  square,  as  represented  in 
fig.  141  i  suspend  this  rod  and  disk  by 
means  of  a  paper  stirrup  and  a  few 
fibres  of  anspan  silk  from  a  glass  rod 
fixed  horizoDtallj  to  some  convenient 
Bupport.  Now  rub  a  stick  of  sealing- 
wax  with  a  bit  of  dry  flannel,  and 
bring  it  near  the  paper  disk  :  the  disk  Jfe  11- 
will  at  first  be  strongly  attracted,  and  •■^p 

will  then  be  as  strongly  driven  away.   

Whilst  it  is  in  this  condition  of  repul- 
sion by  the  wax,  bring  towards  it  a  warm  glass  tube  that  has  been 
rubbed  with  a  diy  silk  handkerchief  j  the  disk  will  be  immediately 
attracted,  and  in  an  instant  afterwards  it  will  again  be  repelled, 
but  it  will  now  be  found  to  be  attracted  by  the  wax.  It  is  therefore 
evident,  that  by  the  friction  of  the  glass  and  of  the  wax,  two 
similar  but  opposite  powers  are  developed.  A.  body  which  has  been 
electrified  or  charged  vrith  electricity  from  the  wax  is  repelled  by 
the  wax ;  but  it  is  attracted  by  the  excited  glass,  and  rice  vertd. 
In  order  to  diatingnish  these  two  opposite  powers  from  each  other, 
that  power  which  is  obtained  from  the  glass  has  been  termed 
vitreous  or  positive  electricity ;  that  from  the  wax  resinous  or 
negative  electricity. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  paper  disk  has  been  chained  by  means 
of  the  glass  tube,  so  that  it  is  repelled  on  attempting  to  bring  the 
glass  near  it ;  this  state  will  be  retained  by  the  disk  for  man^ 
minutes.  This  contrivance  forms,  in  fact,  an  electroscope,  for  it 
furnishes  a  means  of  ascertaining  whether  a  body  be  electri|B8  or  , 
not,  and  even  of  indicating  the  kind  of  electricity.  Suppo^Htt 
a  body  suspected  to  be  electrified  is  brought  near  the  disk,  irbiidi 
ia  in  a  state  repulsive  of  the  glass  tube ;    if  repulsion  .occnx 
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between  the  disk  aud  tlie  body  which  is  being  tested  foi  electricity, 
it  is  at  once  obvious  that  the  substance  is  electrified ;  and  more- 
over, that  it  is  vitreonsly  electrified,  since  it  produces  an  effect 
similar  to  that  which  would  be  exhibited  by  an  excited  glass  tube. 
The  phenomena  of  attraction  and  repulsion  may  be 
^,'  ^  '  further  exemplified  by  the  following  experiments : — Sus- 
>  pend  two  straws,  separately,  by  a  fibre  of  silk,  each  to 
a  glass  rod  (fig.  142)  ;  bring  an  excited  stick  of  sealing- 
wax  towards  each ;  each  will  be  first  attracted  and  then 
repelled  :  whilst  thus  repitlsiveto  the  wax,  bring  the  one 

inear  to  the  other ;  they  will  recede  &om  each  other  as 
they  did  Irom  the  wax.  If  both  straws  be  excited  by 
glass,  they  will  in  like  manner  repel  each  other;  bnt  if 
one  be  excited  by  the  glass  and  the  other  by  the  wax  they 
will  attract  each  other.  Hence  we  learn,  that  bodies  simi- 
larly electrified  repel,  those  differently  electrified  attract  each  other. 
Proceeding  a  step  further,  it  will  be  found  that  whenever  two 
bodies  are  rubbed  together,  both  kinda  of  electricity  are  liberated, 
but  BO  long  as  the  two  bodies  remain  in  contact,  no  sign  of  the 
presence  of  either  electricity  appears;  on  separating  them,  both 
are  found  to  be  electrified — one  vitreoualy,  the  other  resinously : 
for  example,  stretch  a  piece  of  dry  silk  over  a  brass  plate,  and  rub 
it  upon  a  glass  plate ;  so  long  as  the  two  bodies  are  in  contact, 
the  quantities  of  each  kind  of  electricity  set  free  are  precisely 
sufficient  to  neutralize  each  other,  and  the  combined  plates  will  not 
affect  the  electroscope,  but  as  soon  as  the  glass  plate  and  the  silk 
are  separated,  the  glass  will  repd  the  disk  (fig.  141},  while  the  silk 
will  attract  it. 

(195)  Jntulatorg  and  Condactora. — Bodies  that  have  been  thus 
electrically  excited,  return  to  their  neutral  condition  when  touched 
by  other  substances,  but  with  degrees  of  rapidity  depending  on 
the  kind  of  body  which  touches  them.  A  rod  of  sealing- wax  or 
of  shell  lac,  for  example,  may  be  held  in  contact  with  any  electrified 
body  without  sensibly  lessening  the  charge;  but  the  momentary 
toach  of  a  metallic  wire,  or  of  the  hand,  is  sufBcient  to  remove  all 
indications  of  electric  excitement:  it' is  therefore  clear  that  there: 
are  some  bodies  which,  like  the  wire  or  the  band,  readily  allow 
the  passage  of  electricity,  and  these  are  termed  conductort ;  whilst 
there  are  others  which,  like  shell  lac,  do  not  easily  allow  ita  pas- 
sage, and  these  are  called  insulatori.  There  is,  however,  no 
absolute  line  of  distinction  between  these  two  classes  of  bodies ; 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  either  perfect  insulation,  or  perfect  conduc- 
tion, for  the  two  classes  of  bodies  pass  gradually  one  into  the  other. 
In  the  following  table  each  substauce  enumerated  is  superior. 
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in  iDsulating  power  to  all  those  which  follow  it.  The  nearer  the 
substance  is  to  the  bottom  of  the  tahle,  the  better,  on  the  coatraiy, 
ia  its  coaducting  power : — 


Itundatort. 

Spermaceti. 

Dry  Gases  and  Dry  Steam. 

Turpentine  and  Volatile  Oils. 

Shell  Lac. 

Fixed  Oils. 

Sulphur. 

String  and  Vegetable  Fibres. 

Amber. 

Moist  Animal  Substances. 

Itesins. 

Water. 

Guttapercha  andCaontchone. 

Saline  Solutions. 

Diamond,    and    some    other 

Flame. 

precious  stones. 

Melted  Salts. 

Silk. 

Plumb^o. 

Dry  Fur. 

Charcoal. 

Glass. 

AU  the  Metals, 

Ice. 

Conductors. 

Any  object  is  spoken  of  as  being  electrically  insulated  yi\i.ea  it 
is  supported  by  means  of  some  badly-conducting  substance  which 
prevents  the  free  escape  of  the  electricity.  The  presence  of  mois- 
ture deposited  from  the  air  upon  the  snriace  even  of  the  best  insu- 
lator, converts  it  for  the  time  into  a  conductor,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  annoying  impediments  to  the  success  of  electrical  experi- 
ments, as  the  power  is  carried  off  as  fast  as  it  is  accumulated. 
Glass  is  especially  liable  to  this  inconvenience,  but  hj  varnishing 
it  when  practicable,  and  keeping  it  thoroughly  warm,  the  difficulty 
is  diminished.  By  due  precautions,  instruments  may  be  constrncted 
which,  in  dry  air,  will  preserve  a  charge  for  several  hours. 

The  most  perfect  insulators  still  allow  electric  power  to  tra- 
verse them,  although  by  a  process  different  from  conduction,  and 
hence  they  are  termed  Dielectrics  {aoo).  Thus,  if  one  aide  of  a 
plate  of  glass  be  electrified  by  rubbing  it  with  a 
piece  of  silk,  the  opposite  face  also  acquires  the 
power  of  attracting  particles  of  bran  or  other 
light  objects. 

( 196)  Electroicopes. — Various  iaetmmenta 
have  been  devised  for  detecting  feeble  charges 
of  electricity.  One  of  the  most  convenient  of 
these  is  the  gold  leaf  electroscope  (fig.  145), 
which  is  sensible  to  extremely  small  charges.  It  , 
consists  of  a  pair  of  gold  leaves  suspended  from  i 
the  lower  extremity  of  a  metallic  wire  which  ter- 
minates above  in  a  brass  plate.  The  wire  is 
insulated  by  passing  it  thron«;h  a  varnished  glass  tube,  packed  with 
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nlk,  and  the  whole  is  snrroimded  and  supported  by  a  glass  case. 
The  approach  of  an  excited  body  instantljr  causes  the  divergence  of 
the  leaves.  If  a  glass  tube  be  nibbed  with  a  dry  handkerchief 
and  touched  with  a  small  disk  of  paper  insulated  by  attaching  it  to 
a  rod  of  sealing-wax,  as  directed  in  preparing  the  electroscope 
(fig.  141),  a  small  vitreous  charge  will  be  received  by  the  paper, 
and  if  carried  by  it  to  the  cap  of  the  electroscope,  the  leaves  will 
diverge  permanently  with  vitreous  electrici^.  The  approach  of 
the  glass  rod  would  cause  the  leaves  to  diverge  further,  whilst 
that  of  a  stick  of  excited  wax  would  cause  them  to  collapse. 

An  instrument  (fig.  144)  called  a  tor- 
Fie.  144.  fiofi  electrometer  was  devised  by  Coulomb 

for  accurately  measuring  minute  dlGTerences 
in  the  amount  of  electrical  force.  The 
force  which  he  opposed  to  that  of  elec- 
tricity was  the  resistance  to  twisting  which 
is  offered  by  an  elastic  thread.  A  fibre  of 
silk,  a  fine  silver  wire,  or  a  thread  of  glass, 
has  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  mea- 
suring the  angle  of  torsion,  this  angle  in 
perfectly  elastdc  bodies  being  exactly  pro- 
portioned to  the  force  applied. 

By  means  of  a  long  glass  thread,  fas- 
tened above  to  a  pin,  p,  (carrying  an  index 
which  traverses  tiie  graduated  plate  b},  a 
needle  of  shell  lac  is  suspended  freely  in 
the  glass  case  A.  This  needle  is  ter- 
minated at  one  end  by  a  gilt  ball,  b,  at  the  other  by  a  paper 
disk  which  serves  to  check  its  oscillations.  In  the  glass  cover 
of  the  instrument  is  a  small  aperture  throi^h  which  another  gilt 
ball,  a  (the  carrier),  also  suspended  by  shell  lac,  can  be  introduced 
Mid  withdrawn.  In  order  to  equalize  the  induction,  two  narrow 
strips  of  tinfoil,  c  and  d,  connected  with  the  earth,  and  having  a 
narrow  interval  between  them,  are  pasted  upon  the  innde  of  the 
glass  cylinder,  one  a  little  above  and  the  other  a  little  below  the 
level  of  the  balls ;  a  graduated  circle  is  pasted  on  the  glass  for 
reading  off  the  angular  deviation  of  the  needle.  When  the  instru- 
ment is  to  be  used,  the  carrier  ball  is  adjusted  so  that  after  it  has 
been  removed  it  can  with  certainty  be  replaced  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  at  first;  the  ball  upon  the  needle  is  adjusted  by  turning 
the  pin  until,  without  any  twist  upon  the  thread,  it  shall  just  touch 
the  carrier,  its  centre  being  at  the  zero  of  the  scale,  and  the  position 
of  the  index  on  the  upper  graduated  plate,  b,  is  noted,  .  The  carrier 
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ball,  a,  is  nest  made  to  toach  tlie  object  the  electricity  of  which 
is  to  be  measured :  it  takes  off  a  quantily  proportioned  to  the 
nmonnt  accumulated  on  the  spot.  The  ball  a  is  immediately 
replaced  in  the  instrument;  it  divides  its  charge  with  the  ball  b 
OQ  the  needle,  and  repulsion  ensues.  The  thread  which  supports 
the  needle  is  then  twisted  until  the  centre  of  the  ball  b  is,  by  the 
force  of  tor»OD,  brought  back  towards  the  carrier,  a,  to  some  deter- 
mioate  angle  (say  30°]  marked  on  the  graduation  of  the  glass  case ; 
suppose  the  number  of  degrees  through  which  it  has  been  iiccessary 
to  twist  the  thread  to  be  i6o°j  i6o°  +  30°,or  190°  will  represent  the 
repidsive  force.  To  compare  this  amount  with  any  other  quantity, 
the  balls  must  be  disohai^ed,  and  the  experiment  repeated  under 
the  new  conditions,  noting  the  number  of  d^^rees  of  torsion 
required  to  make  the  needle  stand  at  30°  as  before :  the  amount 
of  the  force  is  directly  proportionate  to  the  torsion  angle  in  the  two 
cases.  Suppose  in  a  second  experiment  that  the  thread  sust^u 
a  twist  of  180°  before  the  ball  b  is  brought  back  to  the  angle  of 
30°;  the  force  will  now  be  i8o°+3o''  or  210",  and  the  relative 
electrical  repulsions  in  the  two  experiments  will  be  as  190  :  210. 

It  was  long  imagined  that  nou-conductora  ouly  were  capable 
of  excitement  by  fiiction,  and  hence  they  were  termed  electrics  ; 
all  bodies,  however,  exhibit  this  phenomenon,  if,  proper  care  be 
taken  to  insulate  them.  If,  for  example,  a  piece  of  brass  tube 
insulated  by  a  glass  handle  be  rubbed  upon  fur,  it  receives  a  charge, 
as  may  be  shown  by  bringing  it  near  the  disk  of  the  electroscope 
(fig.  141).  Even  two  dissimilar  metals,  after  being  brought  into 
contact  with  each  other  may,  with  proper  precautions,  be  made  to 
show  signs  of  electric  excitement  on  being  separated  (225).  The 
friction  of  glass  against  metal  spread  over  silk  is  attended  by  a 
more  powerful  development  of  electricity  than  when  silk  alone  is 
used }  and  an  amalgam  consisting  of  1  part  of  tin,  2  of  zinc,  and  6 
of  mercuiy,  rubbed  to  fine  powder  and  mixed  with  a  little  lard, 
is  found  to  be  highly  effectual  in  exalting  the  force  which  is  deve- 
loped. The  same  substance,  however,  does  not  always  manifest 
the  same  electrical  condition  when  rubbed ;  glass  when  rubbed 
upon  silk  becomes  vitreously  excited  j  but  if  rubbed  on  the  fur  of 
a  cat  it  exhibits  resinous  electricity.  The  amount  of  Mction  neces* 
sary  to  produce  electric  excitement  is  exceedingly  small ;  the  mere 
drawing  of  a  handkerchief  across  the  top  of  the  electroscope  (fig- 
143)1  '^'  B^BQ  across  the  clothes  of  a  person  insulted  by  standing 
ou  a  cake  of  resin,  or  on  a  stool  with  glass  legs,  provided  he  touch 
the  cap  of  the  instrument,  is  sufficient  to  cause  divergence  of  the 
leaves.     The  simple  act  of  drawing  off  silk  stockings,  or  a  flannel 
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waistcoat,  op  the  combing  of  the  hair  in  frosty  weather,  frequently 
occasions  the  snapping  and  crackling  noise  due  to  the  electiie 
spark ;  and  the  stroking  of  the  fur  of  a  cat  at  snch  a  season  is 
known  to  produce  Bimilar  effects, 

(197}  Electrical  Hypotheses. — These  various  phenomena  have 
been  accounted  for  by  two  principal  hypotheses. 

One  of  these,  commonly  known  as  the  '  theory  of  one  fluid/ 
is  due  to  Franklin.  Electricity,  npon  this  view,  is  supposed  to  be 
a  subtle  im[tonderable  fluid,  of  which  all  bodies  possess  a  definite 
share  in  their  natural  or  unexcated  state.  Sy  friction,  or  otherwise, 
this  normal  state  is  disturbed.  If  the  body  rubbed  receive  more 
than  its  due  share,  it  acquires  vitreous  electricity,  or,  in  the  terms 
of  Franklin,  becomes  electrified  positively,  or  + ;  whilst  at  the  same 
time  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  the  rubber  which  becomes 
resinously  chaiged  is  supposed  to  be  diminished,  and  thus  the 
rubber  acquires  a  nt^ative  or  —  state.  Franklin  supposed  the 
particles  of  the  electric  fluid  to  he  highly  eelf-repuisive,  and  to  be 
powerfully  attractive  of  the  particles  of  matter. 

The  other  hypothesis,  the  '  theory  of  two  fluids,'  was  originally 
proposed  by  Dufey.  According  to  this  view  there  are  two  electric 
fluids,  the  vitreous  and  the  resinous,  equal  in  amount  but  opposite 
in  tendency ;  when  associated  together  in  equal  quantity  they 
neutralize  each  other  perfectly :  a  portion  of  this  compound  fluid 
pervades  all  substances  in  their  unexcited  state.  By  Motion  the 
compound  fluid  is  decomposed ;  the  rubber  acquires  an  excess  of 
one  fluid,  say  the  resinous,  and  thus  becomes  resinously  excited ; 
the  body  rubbed  takes  up  the  corresponding  excess  of  vitreous 
electricity,  and  becomes  excited  vitreously  to  an  equal  extent. 
Upon  this  view  the  particles  of  each  fluid  are  self-repulsive,  but 
powerfully  attract  thoae  of  the  opposite  kind. 

The  language  of  either  theory  may  be  employed  in  order  to 
distinguish  tiie  two  kinds  of  electricity :  the  term  vitreous  or  po- 
sitive may  be  used  indifferently  for  one  kind,  and  resinous  or 
negative  for  the  other  kind,  provided  it  be  home  in  mind  that  po- 
sitive and  negative  are  mere  distinguishing  terms  :  n^ative  elec- 
tricity being  as  real  a  force  as  the  positive. 

It  is  manifest  that  one  or  other  of  these  hypotheses  must  be 
false,  yet  either  will  serve  to  connect  the  facts  together.  The 
supposition  of  an  electric  fluid  is,  notwithstanding,  gradually  being 
abandoned.  Tl|f  supposition  of  a  gravitative  fluid  might,  with 
nearly  as  much  propriety,  be  insisted  on  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  gravitation,  or  a  cohesive  fluid  to  account  for  those  of  cohesion. 

Electricity  is  now  regarded  as  a  compound  force^  remarkable 
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fiw  the  peculiw  form  of  action  and  reaction  which  it  exhibits. 
Tim  kind  of  action  and  reaction  follows  the  same  law  of  equality 
and  oppoMtion  in  its  manifestations  aa  that  which  is  exhibited 
more  obTioQsly  in  the  phenomena  of  mechanics.  Whenerer 
vitreous  electricity  is  manifested  at  one  point,  a  corresponding 
amount  of  resinous  electricity  is  invariably  developed  in  its 
▼icinity,  reacting  against  it,  and  thus  enabling  its  presence  to  be 
recognisedj  ahhongh  this  reacting  force  may  not  be  immediately 
perceptible. 

The  phenomena  of  vitreous  and  reainous  ^o.  145, 

electritnty  may  be  rudely  but  not  inaptly 
illustrated  by  those  of  elasticity  exhibited  by 
KB.  ordinary  spring,  as  shown  at  s,  fig.  145. 
The  spring  in  its .  nnstretched  state  ibay  re. 
present  the  body  in  its  nnelectrified  con-  ' 
dition ;  it  then  displays  nothing  of  the  pecu- 
liar power  that  it  poasesses.  The  spring 
cannot  be  stretched  from  one  extremity  only ; 
but  if  fixed  at  one  end,  as  by  booking  it  to 
the  pin,  p,  a  weight,  w,  may  be  applied  to 
ihe  other  end,  and  it  will  seem  to  be  stretched 
by  one  force  only.  In  reality,  however,  it  is  not  so ;  for  by  sub- 
stituting at  V  a  weight  equal  in  amount  to  that  at  w,  instead  of 
the  fixed  point  f,  the  strain  upon  the  spring  remains  unaltered, 
but  a  reaction,  equal  in  amoont  to  the  original  action  of  the 
weight  w,  is  instantly  rendered  evident. 

So  it  is  widi  electricity ;  cases  not  nnfrequently  occur  where 
one  kind  only  of  electricity  seems  to  be  present,  but  a  careful  ex- 
amination will  always  detect  an  equal  amount  of  the  opposite 
kind.  This  essential  character  of  action  and  reaction  in  the  elec- 
trical force  will  he  more  clearly  manifested  in  the  following  re- 
marks and  experiments. 

■  (198)  Electrical  Induction. — In  the  preceding  cases  the  elec- 
tri<nty.  has  been  excited  hy  friction  and  communicated  to  other, 
bodies  by  contact.  An  insulated  chaiged  body,  however,  exerts  a 
remarkable  action  upon  oUier  bodies  in  its  neighbonrhood.  Long 
before  contact  occurs,  the  mere  approach  of  an  exdted  glass  tube 
towards  the  electroscope  causes  divergence  of  the  leaves,  and  on 
removing  the  glass,  if  it  have  not  been  allowed  to  touch  the  cap 
of  the  instrument,  all  signs  of  disturbance  cease. 

The  following  mode  of  performing  the  experim^t  will  afiord  a 
means  of  examining  tlus  action  of  an  electrified  substance  upon 
objects  at  a  distance : — 

D,„t,:scbi.'i0C>^lc 
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Fio.  146.  Place  two  cylindere  of  wood,  at 

1^;    _   ^  _yf  -"4:'^         of  metal,  each  supported  on  a  var- 
^        y  II        i         nished  stem  of  glass,  so  as  to  touch 

--^  each  other  end  to  end  (fig.  146,  1)  j 
r^  „  .fYir-.  +  sj\^  from  the  outer  extremity  of  each 
JX       n  n       Tfc  V  suspend  a  couple  of  pith  balls  by  a 

cotton  thread,  and  hring  the  exdted 
(If — — — +^  f_  ^  _  ^  _^  glass  tube  near  one  end  of  the  ar- 
JX       H  I       A   rangement  as  shown  at  2.     Electric 

disturbance  will  be  shown  by  the  re- 
pulsion of  both  pairs  of  balls.  Separate  the  two  cylinders  without 
touching  the  conductiog  portion,  and  then  remove  the  glass  tube ; 
the  balls  will  still  continue  to  diverge  (3).  But  let  the  glass  be  again 
brought  near ;  the  balls  on  the  cylinder  originally  nearest  the  glass 
will  collapse,  showing  this  cylinder  to  be  resinously  excited,  while  the 
same  excited  glass  will  cause  the  balls  on  the  further  cylinder  to 
diverge  irom  the  presence  of  vitreous  electricity.  Again,  remove 
the  glass  altogether,  and  bring  the  two  cyhnders  into  contact ;  a 
spark  may  generally  be  seen  to  pass  between  them,  and  both  pairs 
of  balls  will  immediately  collapse  and  continue  at  rest.  Theentiie 
amount  of  force  existing  upon  the  two  cyhnders  taken  together 
remains  the  same  throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  experiment, 
but  its  distribution  is  altered,  as  is  shown  by  the  position  of  the 
signs  +  and  — .  The  experiment  may  be  explained  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — Suppose  the  two  cyUnders  to  be  in  the  neutral 
state  (No.  i) ;  on  bringing  the  excited  glass  tube  near  to  them,  a 
portion  of  the  resinous,  or  negative  electricity,  appears  to  be  drawn 
towards  the  end  of  the  cylinder  nearest  to  the  glass,  as  in  No.  2, 
whilst  the  corresponding  quantity  of  disengaged  positive  electricity 
causes  the  balls  on  both  cylinders  to  diverge:  the  moment  tbe 
glass  is  removed,  the  negative  electricity  redistributes  itself  as  in 
No.  I,  and  the  balls  collapse;  but  if  the  two  cylinders  be  sepa- 
rated before  the  glass  is  removed,  and  if  the  excited  glass  be  then 
withdrawn,*  the  results  will  be  such  as  are  represented  in  No.  3, 
in  which  the  negative  electricity  on  one  of  the  cylinders  is  more 
than  sufScient  to  neutralize  the  positive,  and  hence  the  balls  di- 
vei^e  negatively ;  while  on  the  other  it  is  less  than  suffident  for 


*  If  tbe  e^BXB  tube  be  withdrawn  gradaally  to  a  certain  distance,  the  balli 
upon  the  cylinder  nesreat  the  tube  will  ){radiiallf  coUapae,  in  proportion  u 
the  inductive  powwr  is  weakened  by  distance  ;  a  portion  of  die  negative  elec- 
tticity  being  hberated  in  quantity  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  free  pOBitive 
diarge,  and,  on  completely  withdrawing  the  excited  tube,  tbe  ezcesa  of  negs. 
tive  electricity  is  set  iree,  and  the  balls  now  diverge  negatirelj. 
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tlie  positive,  conseqaently  the  balls  diverge  with  positive  electri- 
city. On  causing  the  two  cylinders  to  approach  each  other  when 
in  this  state,  the  two  forces  will  neutralize  each  other,  and  if  of 
sufficient  power,  the  reunion  will  be  attended  with  a  slight  spark. 

This  action  at  a  distance  of  one  electrified  bod;  upon  others  in 
its  neighbourhood  is  termed  electrical  irtditction.  It  is  a  principle 
of  very  extensive  application,  and  indeed  it  furnishes  a  key  to  the 
explanation  of  the  greater  number  of  electrical  phenomena. 

An  instance  of  electrical  induction  is  afforded  in  the  action  of 
the  gold  leaf  electroscope.     Let  i  (fig.  147)  r^resent  the  instru- 

Pie.  147. 


ment  in  a  neutral  state.  As  soon  as  an  excited  glass  tube,  g,  is 
caused  to  approach  the  cap  of  the  electroscope,  the  leaves  will 
divei^e,  as  at  2.  Whilst  the  glass  tube  is  still  near  the  instru- 
ment, let  the  cap  of  the  electioscope  be  touched  with  the  hand,  so 
as  to  uniosulate  it  for  a  moment,  as  at  3,  by  placing  it  in  commu- 
nication with  the  earth  through  the  body,  which  acts  the  part  of 
a  conductor ;  the  leaves  will  collapse,  and  the  instrument  will  seem 
to  be  quiescent :  now  remove  the  finger  from  the  cap,  and  then 
take  away  the  glass  tube  o ;  instantly  the  leaves  divei^,  and  the 
electroscope  is  permanently  chained,  in  consequence  of  a  change  in 
the  distribution  of  the  electricity,  as  represented  at  4.  But  its 
chaise  is  not  positive  like  that  of  the  glass,  but  negative ;  for,  if 
the  glass  be  again  brought  near,  the  leaves  will  collapse,  while  a 
stick  of  excited  wax  will  make  them  open  out  further.  These 
eflects  arise  &om  electrical  induction,  and  the  process  which  takes 
place  is  believed  to  be  the  following.  The  approach  of  the  tube 
in  the  first  instance  causes  the  negative  electricity  to  accumulate  in 
the  cap,  as  at  2,  where  it  is  retained  by  a  species  of  attraction,  in 
which  condition  it  is  said  to  be  disguised.  The  leaves  therefore 
diverge  with  a  corresponding  quantity  of  positive  electricity  thus 
set  .free;  things  being  in  this  state,  a  touch  is  suf&cient  to  neu- 
tralize the  excess  of  positive  electricity,  as  seen  in  3,  and  the  in- 
strument appears  to  be  quiescent.  Remove  the  glass  tube,  how- 
ever, and  the  negative  electricity,  that  had  been  accumulated  oa 
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the  Borfiuie  of  the  cBp,  Bpreads  over  t^e  whole  inBtrument  (though 
is  the  diagram  this  Ib  only  represented  as  taking  place  upon  the 
leaves),  and  the  leaves  diverge  with  n^ative  electricity  aa 
shown  at  4. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  excited  body  itself  neither  loses  nor 
gains  electricity  by  the  process  just  descnbed.  The  mode  in 
which  this  transfer  of  force  from  a  distance  is  effected  still  re- 
mains to  be  considered. 

(199)  Faraday'i  Theory  <^  Induc&m. — We  owe  to  Faraday  a 
theory  of  these  effects,  which  has  been  thus  concisely  Bummed  up 
by  Snow  Harris  {Rudimentary  Electricity,  first  ed.,  pp.  33,  34). 
Faraday  '  conceives  electrical  induction  to  depend  on  a  physical 
action  between  contiguous  particles,  which  never  takes  place  at  a 
distance  without  operating  through  the  molecules  of  intervening 
non-conducting  matter.  In  these  intermediate  particles,  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  opposite  electricities  takes  place,  and  they  become 
disposed  in  an  alternate  series  or  suocessioD  of  positive  or  negative 
points  or  poles :  this  he  terms  a  polarization  of  the  par- 
FiG.  148.  tides,  and  in  this  way  the  force  is  transferred  to  a  dis- 

•  tance.  Thus,  if  in  fig.  148,  f  represent  a  positively 
charged  body,  and  a,  b,  c,  d,  intermediate  particles  of  air, 
Q  9  0^  or  other  iion-coQdud,iDg  matter,  then  the  action  of  f  is 
%9  %%  transferred  to  a  distant  body,  n,  by  the  separation  and 
O  9  9a  electrical  polarization  of  these  particles,  indicated  by  the 
6  6  e  il  series  of  black .  and  white  hemispheres.  Now,  iif  the 
^ii\  particles  can  maintain  this  state,  then  insulation  obtains ; 
^0  but  if  the  forces  communicate  or  dischai^  one  into  the 
other,  then  we  have  an  equalization  or  combination  of 
the  respective  and  opposite  electricities  throughout  the  whole 
series,  including  p  and  n.'  .  .  .  .  '  He  asaumes  that  all 
particles  of  matter  are  more  or  less  conductors :  that  in  their 
quiescent  state  they  are  not  arranged  in  a  polarized  form,  but 
become  so  by  the  infiucnce  of  contiguous  and  chatged  par- 
ticles. They  then  assume  a  forced  state,  and  tend  to  return^ 
by  a  powerful  tension,  to  their  original  normal  position;  that 
being  more  or  lets  conductors  the  particles  change  either  bodily 
or  by  polarity;  that  contiguous  particles  can  commuuicate 
their  forc^  more  or  leas  readily  one  to  the  other.  When  less 
readily,  (he  potariged  state  rises  higher,  and  truulation  is  the  re' 

suit ;  when  more  readily,  conduction  is  the  consequence.' 

'  Induction  of  the  ordinary  kind  is  the  action  of  a  charged  boc^ 
upon  insulating  matter,  or  matter  the  particles  of  which  commo- 
picate  the  electrical  forces  to  each  other  in  an  extremely  minute 
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cl^;ree ;  the  chained  body  prodacing  in  it  an  equal  amonnt  of  the 
opposite   force,   and    this   it    does .  hy   polarizing  the   particles' 

(fig.  14S). 

{aoo)  DUiribution  of  Electric  Charge. — BotHea  susceptible  of 
this  polarisation  are  termed  ^leetrica ;  and  whether  they  be  solid, 
liqtiid,  or  aeriform,  the  dectric  force  is  transmitted  through  them 
freely.  A  pane  of  gUsa  interpdsed'  between  the  excited  tube  and 
the  cap  of  the  electroscope  will  in  no  sensible  manner  a^et'  the 
divei^enoe  of  the  leaves,  which  will  occur  as  usml;  but  the  inters 
position'  of  an  uBioaulated  sfaeet  <^  tin-plate,  or  even  of  a  screen  of 
wire  ganze,  wiU  effectually  stop  all  aigna  of  electric  excitement  on 
the  leaves. 

Owing,  however,  to  the  molecular  action  by 
which  induction  is  propagated,  Fandi^  has  shown 
that  it  may,  under  certain  circumetances,  be  traced 
round  the  et^esof  sabh  a  mnea,  aikd  it.may  be 
oontinned  either  ia  curved  or  ittstraight  lines.  ' 
Let  ^[Sf,  149)  xeprMent  aiiMsa of  iihdl  kc  which 
has- been . excited  by  iriction  U  its  upper  part;  b, 
a  hram  ]^ate  resting  on  the  nheU  ko,  but  'also  in 
commnnication  with  the  grouad.     At  a,-  a  strong  indnetive  action 
is   perceived,  which  is  weaker  at^^,  weaker  still  at  c,  and'very 
trifling  at  d;  at  e  it  increases,  and' at  /  is  nearly  as  strtmg  as  at(; 
whilst  at^  it  again  decreaaca^  from  the  e&et  <^  increasing  distance. 

In  oCKtBeqnencQ  of  these  indnctive  actions,  electricity  when  at 
rest  is  always  distributed  ovter  the  snrface  ot  a  diai^;ed  object ; 
and  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  collteting  electricity,  a  hollow 
•hell  of  oonducting  matter  is  quite  as  ef- 
feotui^  as  a  solid  mssa  of:&e  »ame  size. 
Many  Btrikit^  exptiriineata  otay  be  given 
in  proc^  of  this  importaOtj&at.  For  in- 
stance, place  a  metallic  «&Q,,fi  (fig.  i  jo,  1) 
npon  a  taialliDBulatinglstand,  srcommn.- 
aicate  a  chltrge  to  a  iMase  ball,  insulated 
1^  a  slender  glass  rod,  and  introduce  this 
charged  ball  into  the  interior  of  the  caii, 
allowing  it  to.  toneh  the-  bottom ;  irilli- 
draw'  the  ball ;  it  nSl  he  found  wh«i 
tested  inth  the  elsctroscc^  to  have 
given  tip  all  its  electricity.  Touch  the  inside  of  the  can  with 
a  proqf  plane,  (or  small  disk  of  paper  insulated  by  a  stont  fila- 
ment of  shell  lac),  and  hold  it  towards  the  charged  disk  of  the 
electroscope  (fig.  141),  no  action  will  be  perceived :  bring  the  proof 
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plane,  however,  into  contact  with  any  part  of  the  outer  surfece  of 
the  metaUic  can,  and  an  abundant  charge  vill  be  obtained.  Nd 
charge  can  be  luatained  towards  the  interior,  because  there  is  no 
object  within  towards  which  induction  can  take  place;  but  the 
polarisation  of  the  air  on  the  outside  produces  induction  towards  all 
sarrounding  objects.*  But  now,  whilst  the  esterior  stiU  remains 
cluu*ged,  hold  an  anexcited  brass  ball,  attached  to  a  metallic  wire, 
in  the  inside  of  the  cup  (fig.  150,  3],  without,  however,  allowing  it 
to  touch  it ;  if  the  insulated  paper  disk,  under  these  circnmstances, 
be  made  to  touch  any  part  of  the  inside  of  the  can,  it  wiU  recove 
a  charge :  the  particles  of  the  air  within  the  can,  may,  under  these 
circumstances,  become  polarized,  because  the  brass  ball  is  in  a  con- 
dition to  become  oppositely  charged  to  the  can.  If  the  can  he 
poeitive,  the  ball  becomes  n^ative,  its  positive  electridty  passing 
off  to  the  earth  by  the  wire. 

A  similar  disturbance  of  electric  equilibrium  will  be  found 
whenever  a  charged  body  is  brought  near  other  uninsulated  ones. 
If  an  excited  glass  tube  be  brought  towards  the  wall  of  the  room, 
and  just  opposite  to  the  tube  the  wall  be  touched  with  the  pioof- 
plane,  a  small  charge  of  resinous  dectritnty  will  be  carried  off,  and 
will  be  perceptible  by  the  electroscope. 

By  inczeasing  the  surface  of  the  conductor  whilst  the  amount 
of  electricity  remains  the  same,  it  is  obvious  that  the  quantity 
upon  each  portion  of  exposed  surface  is  diminished,  and  the  mteO' 
tity  of  the  charge  is  said  to  be  lowered.  Thus,  if  a  metallic  ribbon, 
coiled  up  by  the  action  of  a  spring,  he  attached  to  the  cap  of  an 
electroscope,  and  a  small  charge  he  given  to  it,  a  certain  divei^oce 
of  the  leaves  will  be  produced ;  on  luicoiling  the  ribbon,  by  means 
of  a  silk  thread  attached  to  it  for  the  purpose,  the  leaves  will  par- 
tially collapse,  because  the  same  amount  of  induction  towards  the 
ceiling  and  floor  of  the  room  is  now  distributed  over  a  larger  sur- 
face ;  but  on  allowing  the  spring  to  exert  its  elasticity,  and  coil  t^ 
the  ribbon,  the  leaves  will  again  resume  tbeir  original  divergence. 

In  all  cases  of  electric  excitement  the  charge  is  difiused  over 
the  surface  of  the  conductor,  but  the  form  of  that  sur&ce  mate- 
rially influences  the  mode  in  which  the  electricity  is  distributed. 
If  a  charged  sphere  be  suspended  in  the  centre  of  a  room,  the  super- 
ficial distribution  of  the  force  will  be  uniform  on  all  parts  of  ita 
surface.     But  if  two  similar  and  equally  excited  spheres  be  sub* 


*  ^deed,  a  delicate  electrometer  may  be  enoloeed  in  a  ahell  of  oondnctiiig 
mitler,  which  may  be  so  highly  cbareed  as  to  emit  sparks  in  ell  directioua, 

and  the  electrometer  will  remain  whoUy  onafieoted.  ,-~  r 
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-pended  ^de  by  side,  the  electric  accamulntion  will  be  greatest  at 
those  points  of  their  respective  Bur&ces  which  lie  at  the  opposite 
extremities  of  a  line  passiDg  through  the  centre  of  each  j  and  in  a 
cylinder  the  force  is  highest  at  the  two  ends. 

This  change  in  the  distribution  of  electricity  over  the  surface, 
^hich  depends  upon  the  change  of  form,  was  carefoUy  investigated 
by  Coulomb.  For  this  purpose  he  employed  his  torsion  balance, 
sbown  at  %.  144.  The  carrier  ball,  a,  of  the  instrument  was 
brought  into  contact  with  that  point  of  the  conductor  which  was 
to  be  examined ;  the  ball  thus  acquired  a  charge  proportional  to 
tbe  intensity  of  the  electricity  at  that  spot ;  and  the  intensity  was 
measured  in  the  manner  already  described  (196),  by  the  angular 
repulsion  of  the  needle ;  different  points  of  the  condnctor  were 
'thus  examined  in  succession,  and  the  intensity  at  each  point  was 
compared  with  the  others. 

In  this  way  it  was  found  that  if  two  spheres  of  unequal 
diameters  were  each  originally  electrified  to  the  same  degree  of 
iDtensity  (that  is,  if  each  sphere  were  so  chained  that  the  quantity 
f^  electricity  upon  a  square  inch  of  the  surface  of  each  was  exactly 
equal,  when  the  two  were  separate)  on  bringing  the  two  into  con- 
tact, the  greatest  accumulation  still  occurred  at  the  extremities  of 
s  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  spheres,  but  the  accumulation  was 
greater  on  the  small  b^l  than  on  the  large  one.  The  experiment 
may  be  carried  still  further :  for  if  a  series  of  spheres  gradually 
diminishing  in  size  be  employed,  till  at  last  they  virtually  end  in 
a  point,  the  accumulation  at  length  becomes  so  great  that  the 
point  is  nnable  to  retain  the  charge,  and  dispersion  euaues, 

A  rough  idea  of  this  effect 
may  be  conveyed  by  fig.  151,  Fiu.  i, 

in  which  a,  b,  and  c  represent 
three  independent  spheres  di- 
minishing in  sizej  and  which 
in  No.  1  are  supposed  to  be 
chained  with  electricity  of 
equal  intensity,  as  represented 
by  a  shaded  layer  of  equal 
thickness  around  each,  while 
No.  2  represents  the  same 
three  balls  in  contact.  The 
intensity  of  the  cha^;e, 
shown  by  the  lines  of  shadow,  is  proportionately  much  greater  on 
the  smallest  ball  than  on  the  lai^est.  Points  must  therefore  be 
£aretully  avoided  m  the  construction  of  apparatus  for .  retaining 
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electricitj.     For  similar  reasoiu  sbarp  or  rough  edgra  are  equally 


(301)  Electrical  Machinet. — In  order  to  obtain  large  supplies 

of  electricity,  the  electrical  macMne  ia  emptoyfeij.     Two  princip^ 

forma  of  this  instrument — viz.,  the  cylinder  and  Hkeplate  macbiBe, 

are  in  general  use. 

*  In  the  cylindra'.maclline  (fig. 

Fia,  153.  i^jj  n  hollow  cylinder  of.  glsM, 

0,  is  mounted  on  a  horiiontal 

axis  turning  by  a  winch  in  two 

strong  wooden  isufporte.     Ob 

one    side   is   placed    a    leather 

cushion,  a,  stuffed  withfhair  and 

faced  with  silk ;,  from  its  u|iper 

edge  proceeds  a  silk  flap,  s,  wbidi 

Teaches  nearly  round  the  nppei 

balfofthe cylinder,  '  Ktsftbraisa 

conductor  &r  collecting. electric 

city    &om    the   rubber.      Hie 

cushion  is  insulated  by  a  strong  glass  pillar,  o.     To  oollect  the 

electricity  from  the  glass,    &  metallic  conductor,    p,    is  mounted 

on  an  insulating  s^m,  of  glass,  h;  this  conductor  on  the  side 

next  the  glass   is  furnished  with  a  row  of  points,  which,  frinm 

the  high  degree  of  indnctiqn  prodi|oed  upon  them,  act-  as  powep- 

fully  in  receiyijig  as  in  dispendng  «  charge.     Befixe  using  the 

machine,  a  little  of  the  amalgnm  of  zinc  and  tin  (196)  is  spread 

over  the  sur&ce  of  the  cushion.     When  the  whole  is  made  pro> 

perly  dry  and  warm,  on  turning  the  handle  a  brisk,  cracklifigrSnap* 

ping  noise  is  heard,  whilst   flashes  and  sparks  of  fire,  dart  touud 

the  cylinder  from  the  edge  of  the  silk  flap.     Spark^.of  two  ot 

three  inches  in  length  may  now  be  drawn  from  the  prime  con* 

doctor,  p,  if  the  hand  be  applied  to  the  rubber  when  the  cylinder 

is  turned.     In  order  to  obtain  a  continuous  supply  of  sparks  from 

the  conductor,  p,it  is,  however,  absolutely  necessaiy., to  maintain  it 

conducting  communication  between  the  rubber  uid  the  ground. 

If  the  prime  conductor  be  made  to  communicate  with  the  ground 

while  the  rubber  is  insulated,  sparks  may  be  &eely  obbained  from 

the  rubber  on  working  the  machine.     The  electricity   from  the 

cylinder  and  conductor,  p,  however,  is  vitreous,  like  that  from  glaas 

generally,  whilst  that  from  the  rubber  is  resinous.     If  the  rubbtir 

and  the  conductor,  while  both  are  insulated,  be  connected  by  a 

metallic  wire,  no  sparks  can  be  obtained  from  either,  however 

vigorously  the  machine  be  worked,  the  resinous  dectiicity  of  the» 
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rubber  being  exactly  neatralized  by  an  equal  amouut  of  Titreous 
electricity  from  the  cylinder  and  conductor.  The  reason  why  it 
becomes  necesaary  in  working  the  machine  efiectively,  to  connect 
either  the  rubber  or  the  conductor,  p,  with  the  earth,  is  thus 
rendered  obnoua,  since  otherwise  induction  takes  place  between 
the  liberated  resinous  electricity  on  the  rubber  and  the  positive 
electricity  which  accumnlatCB  on  the  prime  conductor,  and  thus 
prevents  its  free  discharge.  No  soonerj  bowerer,  is  the  negative 
electricity. in  the  robber  supplied  from  the  unlimited  stores  of  the 
earth  with  an  eqaivalent  amotuit  of  positive  electricity,  through 
a  chain  snspaided  to  it, 'or  through  the  body  by  placing  the  hand 
on  the  rubber,  than  the  acGuoiulated  positive  electricity  on  the 
conductor,  p,  is  &ee  to  pass  off  in  sparks  to  such  objects  as  ar6 
safficicntly  near. 

In  the  Plate  Ma-  Fia.  153.  / 

ehtne  (fig.  153),  a  flat 
{date  of  glass,  e,  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  cylinder 
c  in  fig.  153.  The  axis  of 
rotation  passes  through 
the  centre  of  this  plate, 
and  the  rubbers,  b,  r, 
are  placed  on  each  side 
of  the  glass  aloDg  a  < 
portion  of  its  circnmfe- 
Tence.  It  is  not  easy 
in  this  form,  however, 
to  insolate  the  rubbers, 
and  to  obtain  negative 
electricity      separately, 

though  it  supplies  positive  electricity  in  abundance,  p  is  the 
prime  conductw,  insulated  by  a  glass  stem. 

(Z02)  Extensive  operation  of  Induction. — -Am  the  principle  of 
indnction  already  explained  is  one  which  pervades  the  vrhole  pbe- 
uomena  of  electricity,  we  proceed  to  point  out  a  few  more  examples. 

Every  case  of  attraction  is  preceded  by  induction  ;  the  opposed 
surfaces  become  oppositely  electrified  by  polar  attion,  after  which 
attraction  ensoes.  The  following  elegant  experiment  by  Snow 
Harris  shows  the  steps  of  the  process  clearly :  Attach  to  a  circular 
disk  of  gilt  card,  aj  fig.  154,  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  one 
.end  of  a  slip  of  gold  leaf,  and  by  a  rod  of  shell  lac  listen  the  diajc 
to  a  tight  strip  of  -wood,  balanced  at  the  other  end  by  a  weight. 
:3ii8pend  this  freely  by  a  thread,  as  represented  iu  fig.  154 ;  an 
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-  Fio.  154.  bringing  another  eimilarly  insulated  charged 

'  gilt  disk,  B,  near  a,  the  gold  leaf  upon  a 
will  diverge,  and  then  attraction  of  the  disk 
will  follow. 

Even  the  phenomena  of  electrical  repid- 
i  may  be  traced  to  induction.  If  a  pur 
of  Blips  of  gilt  paper  be  insulated  and  sus- 
pended Bide  by  side  as  in  the  electroseope, 
they  will  diverge  when  charged ;  wlukt  in 
this  condition  a  proof  plane  will  detect  no 
electricity  on  their  inner  surfaces,  but  abun- 
dance on  the  outer  ones :  induction  takes 
■place  towards  surrounding  objects,  which  attract  the  leaves,  and 
they  separate  from  each  other  j  but  if  any  conducting  body  in 
communication  with  the  earth  be  introduced  between  the  two 
leaves,  induction  now  takes  place  from  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the 
leaves  towards  it,  and  they  instantly  collapse.  Many  amus- 
ing electrical  experiments  have  been  contrived  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  induction : — flight  figures,  placed  on  a  conducting  snr- 
face  under  an  electrified  plate,  are  made  to  dance  by  alternate 
attractions  and  repulsions.  If  a  number  of  strips  of  paper  be 
supported  in  the  centre  of  a  room,  by  attaching  them  to  a  wir« 
which  is  in  connexion  with  the  conductor  of  a  powerful  machine 
in  action,  they  will  rise  up  and  diverge  in  all  directions,  towards 
the  ceiling,  the  walls,  and  the  floor,  under  the  influence  of  induc- 
tion ;  if  a  conducting  point  or  surface  be  brought  near  them,  they 
will  all  bend  over  and  converge  towards  it. 

{203)  Elecirophorus. — The  electrophorus  of  Volta  is  an  inex- 
pensive and  portable  kind  of  electrical  machine  which  derives  its 
name    from    i^XcxTpov,  and  <jtopoc   carrying,  in   allusion  to   the 
nlanner  in  which  the  metal  cover  carries  electricity :  it  owes  its 
activity  to  the  operation  of  induction,  which  in- 
PiQ.  igg.        deed   it  is  well  calculated  to  exemplify.     The  in- 
stmment  (fig.  155)  cousists  of  a  resinous  plate,  b, 
12  or  1 5  inches  in  diameter,  which  may  be  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  of  shell  lac,  resin,  and  Venice 
\  turpentine,  melted  ti^ether  and  cast  into  a  circular 
cake  of  about  an  inch  in  thickness.     This  cake 
rests  on  a  sheet  of  tin-plate  or  metal,  T  j  it  is  fur- 
nished with  a  moveable  cover  consisting  of  a  somewhat   smallor 
circi^ar  metric  plate,  m,  to  which  is  attached  an  insulating  handle. 
The  resinous  cake  is  rubbed  with  warm  and  dry  fur  or  flannel,  and 
en  then  putting  down  the  metallic  cover  by  its  insulating  haodlcj  a 
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spark  of  Degative  electricity  may  be  drawn  from  it ;  on  again  rais- 
ing it,  a  spark  still  brighter,  of  positive  electricity,  may  be  obtained. 
Oa  replacing  the  cover,  another  negative  spark  maybe  drawn,  and 
on  raising  it,  another  positive  one,  and  this  may  be  repeated  for 
M  indefinite  number  of  times. 

The  action  of  the  electrophorus  may  be  thus  explained.  "When 
:tbe  cake  is  rubbed,  it  becomes  negatively  electrified  on  its  upper 
suriace;  the  under  surface,  which  is  in  communication  with  the 
earth  through  the  tin  plate,  becomes,  by  induction,  positive  to  a 
similar  extent,  the  particles  of  the  cake  being  thrown  into  a  polar 
condition.  It  thus  polarizes  the  metallic  plate  on  which  it  rests, 
liberating  n^ative  electricity  which  passes  off  to  the  earth,  whilst 
the  metal  preserves  a  positive  chai^  which,  being  retained  by  in- 
duction, is  not  perceived  until  the  inductive  action  of  the  upper 
surface  is  directed  to  the  metallic  cover.  K  the  metallic  cover  be 
now  brought  down  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  cake,  it  only 
touches  the  resin  on  a  few  points,  and  from  the  inferior  conducting 
power  of  the  resin  receives  but  little  direct  n^ative  charge  from 
the  contact;  instead  of  this,  the  under  surface  of  the  metal  be- 
comes praitive  by  induction  from  the  resin,  whilst  upon  its  upper 
surface  a  corresponding  amount  of  n^ative  electricity  is  set  free ; 
this  escapes  in  the  form  of  a  spark,  if  a  conductor  be  presented. 
On  raising  the  cover  after  the  escape  of  the  negative  spark,  the 
.positive  electricity,  which  before  was  attracted  to  the  lower  surface 
of  the  metallic  cover  and  held  t^ere  by  induction,  is  in  excess,  and 
it  is  ready  to  escape  as  a  spark  when  a  conductor  is  presented  near 
enough  to  it.  As  the  resin  has  lost  none  of  its  charge,  the  pro- 
cess may  be  repeated  for  an  indefinite  number  of  times,*  If  after 
the  resinous  cake  of  the  electrophorus  has  been  excited  in  the 
usual  manner,  it  be  placed  upon  an  insulating  support,  and  the 
metaUic  cover  be  brought  down  upon  it  by  means  of  the  insulating 
handle,  little  or  no  negative  electricity  will  be  obtained  from  the 
upper  plate  on  connecting  it  with  the  ground :  but  if  a  connexion 
be  made  between  the  upper  and  under  metallic  plate  by  touching 
one  with  each  band,  a  slight  shock  will  be  felt  (305),  owing  to  the 
neutrahzatiou  of  the  positive  electricity  of  the  lower  plate  by  the 
liberated  negative  of  the  upper.    On  now  raising  the  cover,  a  positive 


*  The  eorrectness  of  tliia  eiplsnstion  may  be  veriBed  hj  anbetitutiitg  for 
the  metallio  cover  a  oircular  disk  of  tinfoil  of  the  same  diameter,  and  preaaing 
it  down  into  complete  contact  with  the  reBinooa  plate  ;  on  removing  the  tin- 
foil it  will  be  found  to  have  diachftrged  the  reainooa  plate  completely ;  and  no 
eharge  will  now  be  commanicable  to  the  imulBted  metallic  cover  until  the 
inrftoe  of  the  reain  has  been  excited  anew  by  frieljon.  C    ooolr 
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qtark  ma^  be  obtained,  and  on  repladng  tbe  discharged  cover  upon 
the  resin,  the  woe  seriM  of  phenom^iA  tnay  be  repeated  as  often 
as  the  operator  please^,  without  exciting  the  resin  anew  (105). 

(204)  Spread  of  Induction. — A  remsrfc- 
Fio.  156.  able  peculiarity  in  electrical  induction   has 

©yet  to  be  noticed.  When  a  charged  sphere, 
A,  is  suspended  exacUy  in  the  centre  of  a 
hollow  spherical  cavity,  b,  fig.  155,  indacti<m 
diminishee  in  every  direction  as  the  square 
of  the  distance  j  but  it  is  quite  otherwise  if 
t^e  charged  ball  be  suspended  within  the 
hollow  sphere  in  any  other  position.  If  we 
compare  radiant  heat  with  induced  dectricity, 
it  will  be-  found  that  the  approach  of  a  cold  body,  s,  towards  a  source 
of  radiant  heat  cbes  not  afiect  the  radiation  to  the  objects  around, 
excepting  in  the  case  of  those  wfaiqh  are  immediately  sheltered  by  its 
shadow,  as  at  b,  fig.  i  j5 :  not  so,  however,  if  we  bring  an  uninsulated 
condnctw  towards  a  body  chsrged  with  electricity.  The  approach 
of  such  a  conductor  concentrates  the  inductive  action  more  or  less 
completely  upon  itself,  and  to  a  corresponding  extrait  withdraws 
that  action  which  was  previously  directed  towards  the  enrronnding, 
but  more  distant,  euvelope.  The  fewer  are  the  intervening  par* 
tides  of  the  dielectric  lur  to  be  polarized,  the  higher  does  the 
polarity  rise  in  each  particle,  and  the  more  completely  is  the  in- 
duction called  off  from  more  distant  objects  j  consequently  the 
smaller  the  distance  between  the  charged  and  the  disturbing  body, 
the  more  complete  is  the  diversion.  The  polarity  of  the  interposed 
air  may  ai  la&t  rise  so  high  that  it  can  sustain  the  tension  no 
longer,  and  a  spark  passes  between  the  two  suriiAces.  The  partidea 
of  the  dielectric  are  in  a  forced  condition,  and,  like  the  coils  of  ft 
spring,  tend  to  return  to  their  normal  state. 

Hia  important  feet  may  be  il- 
Fie.  15J.  lustrated  in  the  following  way;    Let 

A,  fig.  157,  represent  an  insulated 
circular  conducting  plate,  connected 
with  an  d«:troscope.  Give  to  the 
plate  A  a  small  positive  cha^e  suf- 
ficient to  cause  diveigence  cri"  the 
leaves  of  the  electroscope;  then  cause 
.  a  second  conducting  plate,  b,  which 
is  tminsulated,  to  approach  the  plate 
The  leaves  of  the  dectroscope 
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'will  gradually  coUapBe,  but  will  open  out  again,  when  b  is  withdrawn. 
In  this  experiment  a  portioD  of  the  positive  electricity  of  plate  b, 
equivalent  in  quantity  to  that  of  the  chained  body,  ^  passes  off  to 
the  efu^h.  Owing  to  this  lateral  action,  if  the  pktb  b  be  retained 
yery  near  to  a,  the  plate  a  may  receive  a  considerable  amount  of 
charge,  by  repeated  applications  of  a  body  feebly  charged,  provided 
that  such  body  is  freshly  charged  between  each  contact  with  A:  by 
these  repetitions  small  quantities  of  electricity  may  be  accumulated, 
and  rendered  evident  by  suddenly  withdrawing  .the  uninsulated 
plate,  B ;  the  leaves  of  the  electroscope  diverge,  because  by  such 
withdrawal  the  whole  induction  is  directed  to  surrounding  olgects 
instead  of  being  concentrated  upon  b.  An  apparatus  of  this  kind 
has  been  called  a  condense,  from  its  power  of  collecting  and 
rendering  visible,  by  repeated  contacts,  quantities  of  electrici^  too 
minute  to  be  otherwise  perceptible. 

(305)  The  Leyden  Jar. — By  substitutii^.  tf  solid  dielectric, 
such  as  glass,  for  the  sheet  of  air  between  the  pdates  a  and  B  in 
the  preceding  esperimeat,  a  much  higher  d^p-ee  of  induction  may 
be  obtained,  since  the  fixed  position  of  the  particles  of  the  glass 
prevents  them  from  moving  off  when  highly  charged.  In  fact,  a 
plate  of  glass  between  two  metallic  surittces  constitutes  an  appa- 
ratus for  storing  up  electricity ;  and  is,  in  its 
simplest  form,  the  important  instrument  cele-  Fig.  158. 

brated  from  the  place  of  its  discovery  as  the 
Leyden  jar.  Excepting  as  a  matter  of  conveni- 
ence it  dora  not  signify  whether  the  glass  be 
flat  or  curved,  only  it  is  found  more  easy  to 
Inanipulate  with  jars  than  with  fiat  plates.  The 
ordinary  form  of  Leyden  jar  is  represented  at  o, 
Hg.  T5S.  It  coiisists  of  a  thin  glass  bottle, 
with  a  wide  neck.  A  coating  of  tinfoil  is 
pasted  upon  both  the  internal  sur&ce,  1,  and 
the  outer  surface,  o,  to  within  three  or  four 
inches  of  the  neck.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
glass  is  left  free  from  conducting  matter  in  order 
to  preserve  the  insulation  of  the  two  coatings. 
A  wire,  surmounted  by  a  brass  knob,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  smooth  plug  of  dry  wood,  serves 
to  convey  the  charge  to  the  inner  coating,  with 
which  it  is  in  contact.  Such  a  jar  will  receive 
and  sustain  a  charge  of  much  higher  intensity  than  a  simple  con- 
ducting surface  of  brass  or  of  tinfoil  of  the  same  extent. 

Gooi^lc 
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A  simple  experiment  irill  suflice  to  show  the  correctness  of 
this  statement.  A  sii^le  turn  of  the  mactune  will  be  sufficient  to 
cause  a  straw,  e,  iig.  158,  suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  gra- 
duated arc,  and  attached  to  the  prime  conductor  of  the  machine, 
p,  to  assume  its  utmost  angular  repulsion,  but  if  the  knob  of  a 
Leydeu  jar,  which  need  not  expose  a  coated  surface  of  aa  extent 
equal  to  the  superficial  area  of  the  prime  conductor,  be  presented 
as  at  p,  it  will  take  eight  or  ten  turns  of  the  machine  to  produce 
the  same  amount  of  repulsion ;  bright  sparks  will  pass  in  rapid 
succession  between  the  knob  and  the  conductor,  if  the  two  be 
separated  by  a  small  interval,  and  on  connecting  the  two  coatings 
of  the  jar  by  the  discharging  rod,  d  (which  is  merely  a  jointed 
wire  terminating  in  brass  balls,  and  which  for  safety  is  insulated 
on  a  glass  handle),  the  equilibrium  is  restored  suddenly  and  com- 
pletely with  a  loud  snap  and  a  brilliant  spark.  If  the  dischai^ 
were  allowed  to  take  place  through  the  arms,  or  any  part  of  the 
body,  a  sudden  painfnl  sensation,  termed  the  electric  shock,  would 
be  experienced.  The  power  of  the  Leyden  jar  may  be  increased 
by  increasing  its  size;  and  when  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  use 
jars  of  large  size,  a  similar  increase  in  power  may  be  obtained  by 
placing  a  number  of  small  jars  side  by  side  upon  a  sheet  of  tin- 
foil,  or  other  conductor,  which  connects  together  till  their  outer 
coatings,  whilst  by  means  of  wires  all  their  inner  coatings  are 
similarly  connected  with  each  other.  Such  an  arrangement  of 
jars  is  called  an  electrical  battery,  and  is  shown  at  fig.  169, 
p.  328.  If  the  jars  be  of  uniform  thickness,  the  power  of  the  bat- 
tery will  be  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  coated  surface,  but 
the  intensity  of  the  cha^e  will  be  inversely  as  the  thickness  oi 
the  glass. 

That  the  chai^  of  the  Leyden  jar  depends  upon  an  action  of 
contiguous  particles,  polarization  taking  place  across  the  dielectric, 
may  be  shown  by  taking  three  or  four  laminae  of  glass,  and  plac- 
ing them  one  above  another  between  two  metal  plates,  thus 
forming  them  into  one  compound  plate,  and  then  charging  the 
whole-  If  the  upper  plate  becomes  positively  chai^;ed,  the  lower 
one  will  become  negative,  whilst  each  intermediate  plate  becomes 
polarized]  and  thus  transmits  the  inductive  effect. 

As  might  be  anticipated  iiom  this  experiment,  it  is  found  that 
the  char^  of  the  jar  does  not  reside  in  the  coatings,  which  merely 
act  as  conductors  to  favour  the  distribution  and  escape  of  the 
electricity.  If  a  jar  be  fitted  with  moveable  coatings,  and  then 
charged,  each  of  the  coatings  may  be  removed  by  a  suitable  insu- 
lating support ;  the  coatings  may  be  handled  after  such  removal ; 
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tlie  jar  may  then  be  replaced  in  them,  and  it  will  give  a  powerful 
spark  when  discharged  in  the  usual  manner.* 

The  following  experiments  will  elucidate  the  ^i°-  '69' 

action  of  the  Leyden  jar  wben  in  the  process  of 
receiving  a  charge.  Let  a  jar,  a,  fig.  159,  be 
placed  upon  an  insulating  stand,  and  let  its  knob 
be  brought  near  to  the  prime  conductor,  t,  of 
an  electrical  machine  in  action ;  under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  will  be  found  to  receive  little  or 
no  charge.  Kow  place  an  uninsulated  conductor, 
c,  near  its  outer  coating ;  sparks  will  pass  from 
F  to  the  knob  of  the  jar  a  ;  and  for  every  spark 
tliat  passes  to  the  knob  of  the  jar,  a  spark  will 
pass  from  the  outer  coating  to  the  uuinsulated 
conductor  c.  If  the  jar  be  receiving  positive  electricity  from  the 
iDiichiDe  upon  its  interior,  it  will  be  found  that  an  equal  quantity  of 
positive  electricity  is  disengaged  from  the  exterior.  A  second  unin- 
sulated jar  may  be  placed  so  as  to  receive  upon  its  knob  the  sparks 
from  the  exterior  of  the  first,  it  will  thus  become  charged  to  an  extent 
equal  to  the  charge  of  the  first  jar.  Again,  if  three  insulated  jars 
be  placed  as  in  fig.  160,  where  p  indicates  the  prime  conductor, 

Fia.  160. 

whilst  the  coating  of  the  last  jar  is  brought  near  to  a  wire,  n, 
proceeding  &om  the  insulated  rubber  of  the  machine,  for  each 
spark  that  passes  from  the  conductor,  p,  a  similar  spark  will  be 
seen  to  pass  between  each  of  the  jars,  and  between  the  last  jar 
and  the  wire,  N.  In  this  way  each  jar  will  become  equally  and 
powerfully  charged,  although  both  the  machine  and  the  jars  are 
completely  insulated. 

From  the  foregoing   experiments  it  is  plain  that  a  jar  when 


•  The  jar,  if  well  dried,  will  be  found  after  this  diBcharge  atill  to  retain  a 
polar  conmtion  like  the  cjce  of  the  electro  phorua.  After  the  disuharge,  if 
the  inner  coating  be  withdrawn  by  an  insulating  handle,  it  will  gJTeoff  a  posi- 
tiTe  spark,  and,  on  replacing  the  coating,  the  cake  msj  be  a  second  time  dis- 
charged ;  and  the  same  series  of  operations  maj  be  repeated  several  timet,   r 
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chai^d  contaim  no  more  of  either  electricity  than  it  does  m  its 
neatral  condition,  bnt  the  distribution  of  the  two  forces  is  diffe- 
rent. This  statement  may  be  illustrated  by  aid  of  the  diagram 
fig.  i6i  :• — Let  No.  i  indicate  an 


Fio.  i6i. 
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enlai^ed  sectioo  of  the  glass  side 
of  the  jar,  the  parti^ly  shaded 
^999  O330       circles  shoving  its  particles  in 

v^A9  033#       ^^^  neutral  state;  i  representing 

the  section  of  the  inner  metallic 
coating,  and  o  a  section  of  the 
outer  coating.  Let  No.  2  be  a 
section  of  the  same  jar  when  a 
chatge  of  positive  electricity  has 
been  thrown  by  the  machine 
upon  the  inner  surface,  i.  In  this  case  a  corresponding  qoim- 
tity  of  negative  electricity  must  have  passed  off  from  the  same 
coating  to  the  conductor  of  the  machine,  leaving  the  super- 
ficial layer  of  particles  bodily  chained  with  positive  electricify, 
as  shown  by  the  white  circles  in  No.  2.  In  order  however 
that  this  charge  of  the  inner  layer  may  occnr,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  outer  layer  be  uninsulated,  for  reasons  which  will  be 
immediately  explained.  The  two  electricities  in  No.  2  are  repre- 
sented as  being  accumulated  on  opposite  sides  of  each  of  the 
particles  composing  the  layers  intermediate  between  the  inner  and 
outer  superficial  layers  of  the  glass,  the  white  half  indicating  the 
positive  electricity,  the  black  half  the  negative.  Polarization  of 
each  particle  of  the  dielectric  glass  intervening  between  the  two 
surfaces  is  produced,  and  a  quantity  of  po»tive  electridty  is 
therefore  disengaged  from  the  second  surfoce,  which  is  exactly 
equal  to  that  distributed  by  the  inner  coating,  i,  upon  the  first ; 
but  unless  an  escape  be  afforded  for  this  excess  of  positive  elec- 
tricity firom  the  second  surface,  no  charge  is  received  by  the  jar, 
for  polarization  becomes  impossible,  and  no  appreciable  amount  of 
electricity  can  enter  the  jar  from  the  machine.  At  the  same  time 
that  positive  electricity  is  escaping  from  the  outer  superficial  layer 
a  corresponding  quantity  of  negative  electricity  supplies  its  place, 
consequently  this  layer  becomes  bodily  charged  with  u^ative 
electricity,  as  indicated  by  the  fidly  shaded  circles. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  charging  of  a  jar  with  electricity  ia 
totally  different  from  the  operation  of  filling  a  bottle  with  a 
liquid ;  -  the  electricity  is  distributed  not  in  the  cavity  of  the 
bottle,  but  in  the  substance  of  the  glass  itself.  Indeed  it  baa  been 
already  stated  that  a  flat  plate  will  answer  equally  well  with  the 
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jar,  but  the  jar,  from  its  form,  is  for  the  sake  of  convenience  pre- 
ferred. In  the  experiment  with  the  three  insulated  jars,  an  ex- 
planation similar  to  the  foregoing  one  may  be  given.  A.  quantity 
of  positive  electricity  passes  from  the  conductor  of  the  machine 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  first  jar.  A  corresponding  quantity  of 
the  same  kind  of  electricity  simultaneously  passes  off  from  the 
opposite  coating  into  the  next  jar,  which  in  its  turn  becomes 
similarly  polarized ;  and  so  on  in  ~  succession,  until,  from  the  last 
jar,  a  quantity  of  positive  electricity  passes  to  the  rubber,  exactly 
sufficient  to  neutralize  the  negative  electricity  liberated  by  the 
machine,  which  is  necessarily  equivalent  to  the  positive  electricity 
accumulated  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  first  jar.  It  is  udt 
necessary  that  the  last  jar  be  connected  with  the  rubber  directly, 
the  same  object  will  be  attained  by  allowing  the  discharge  to  take 
place  into  the  earth,  provided  that  the  rubber  also  be  in  conduct- 
ing communication  with  the  earth.^  Although  it  is  usual  iu  the 
charging  of  a  jar  to  connect  the  internal  coating  with  the  prime 
conductor,  yet  the  jar  may  be  charged  equally  well  if  its  insulated 
external  coating  be  connected  with  the  conductor  whilst  the  inner 
coating  is  made  to  communicate  with  the  earth;  in  this  case, 
however,  the  chai^  on  the  outer  surface  is  positive,  whilst  the 
inner  surface  becomes  negative. 

Each' jar  in  the  series,  fig.  i6t,  thus  receives  a  charge,  though 
only  one  has  been  placed  in  connexion  with  the  machine ;  the 
superfluous  electricity  upon  the  outer  coating  of  the  first  having 
charged  the  second,  and  so  on.  If  the  insulations  be  good,  and 
the  glass  of  the  jars  thin,  the  last  jar  will  be  chained  very  nearly 
to  the  same  estent  as  the  first. 

When  all  the  jara  have  been  thus  charged,  all  will  be  simul- 
taneously discharged  if  the  inner  coating  of  the  first  jar  be  con- 
nected with  the  outer  coating  of  the  last;  but  although  no 
greater  amount  of  electricity  passes  between  the  two  extreme  jars 
than  would  have  passed  between  the  inner  and  outer  coating  of  a 
single  one.  Dove  has  pointed  out  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  dis- 
tance through  which  the  spark  passes  is  very  much  greater,  and 
for  equal  charges  it  is  found  to  increase  as  the  square  of  the 
number  of  jars  thus  discharged  :  if  a  spark  of  one  inch  in  length 
be  obtained  with  one  jar,  with  two  jars  the  spark  would  be  4 
inches^  with  three,  9  inches,  with  four,  16  inches,  and  so  on.  In 
practice  the  distance  is  something  less,  because,  owii^  to  imper- 
fect insulation  and  to  the  resistance  of  the  glass  to  t^ceive  a 
chargb,  each  succeeding  jar  receives  a  somewhat  weak^  charge 
than  the  one  which  precede  it.  /  'nno\c 
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(206)  Meataret  <tf  EleetrieUf/. — It  ia  upon  the  principles  just 
explained   that   Snow   Harris  has  constructed  his   Vmt  Jar,  for 
measuring  out  definite  quantities  <Mf  electricity.     The  unit  jar  is  a 
miniature  L^den  jar  mounted   on  a 
Fio.  i6a.  Blende  insulating  rod  of  glass.      At- 

*-  tached  to  the  outside  of  the  jar   is   a 

^'•^  ■-•  wire  terminating  in  a  ball,  a,  fig.  i6z, 

/  \  parallel  to  the   usual  wire   and    ball 

I  which  passes  to  the  interior ;  on   the 

/  \  wire  connected  with  the  inside,   is   a 

J  i^^  t)aiA  sliding  ball,  b — this  can  at  plea> 

^  ^^^  sure  be  brought  to  any  required  dis- 

T  tance  from  the  ball,  a,  wldch  is  con- 

^^\  nected   with  the  outside ;   whilst    the 

■HH  unit  jar  is  becoming  chained  from  the 

^^^■vl  machine  (say  that  its  outer  surface  is 

^g^^Hjf  rendered  positive,  as  represented  in  the 

^^^^  ^^  figure),  an  equal  quantil?  of  positive 

electricity  is  passing  off  fi>3m  the  interior 
along  the  wire,  v>,  attached  to  the  insideof  thejar,  b,  which  is  to  be 
loaded  with  a  definite  quantity  :  as  soon  as  the  charge  in  the  unit 
meaaure  rises   sufficiently  high,  it  discharges  itself  between   the 
aijjusted  halls,  a,  b,  without  afiecting  the  charge  in  the  jar,  b.      A 
second  charge  is  now  given  to  the  unit  jar,  which  discharges  itself 
when  it  rises  to  the  same  amount  as  before :  during  each  succes- 
sive charge  of  the  unit  jar,  a  corresponding  quantity  of  positive 
electricity  passes  from  its  exterior  into  b,  so  that  by  counting  the 
number  of  sparks  that  pass  between  a  and  b,  the  number  of  equal 
quantities  or  arbitrary  units  which  have  been  given  to  the  jar,  b,  is 
ascertained.     Supposing  the  adjustment  of  the  balls,  a  and  b,  to 
remain  the  same,   the  jar  »   may  be   made    to 
^lo- 1*53-        receive,  for   any  numbCT   of  times    successively, 
equal  amounts  of  electrical  charge,  by  causing  an 
equal  number  of  discharges  of  the  unit  jar  to  take 
place  in  each  case. 

Other  means  have  been  proposed  for  ensuring 
an  equal  accumulation  of  electricity  in  a  jar. 
Lane's  discharging  electrometer  is  the  simplest  of 
these.  One  form  of  the  apparatus  is  shown  in 
fig.  163  :  its  principle  of  action  will  be  at  once 
apparent,  l  is  an  ordinary  Leyden  jar,  in  the  ball, 
A,  of  which  a  hole  is  drilled  to  receive  the  brass 
pin  of  the  electrometer  j    a  bent  glass  arm,   b. 
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carries  upon  its  lower  eitremity  a  brass  socket,  e,  throngli  Trhicb 
slides  ao  insulated  rod  carrying  a  brass  knob  on  either  extremity : 
one  of  these  balls,  /,  can  be  placed  at  any  required  distance  flfom 
the  knob  of  the  Leyden  jar.  A  chain  or  wire,  w,  e&cta  a  com- 
mnnicatioa  between  the  sliding  rod  and  the  outside  of  the  jar. 
If  the  interval,  a  /,  be  maintained  uniform,  the  jar  will  always 
require  the  same  amount  of  chai^  before  the  dischai^e  takes 
place  between  these  two  balls,  a  and  /.  The  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  chai^  is  proportioned  to  the  distance  between  the 
balls :  with  an  interval  of  half  an  inch  the  force  would  be  double 
that  required  when  the  distance  was  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

.  The  force  of  attraction  between  two  charged  surfaces  has  been 
measared  by  an  ingenious  modification  of  the  common  balance 
devised  by  Snow  Harris.  A  light  disk  of-  gilt  wood  is  substituted, 
as    shown    in 

Fis.  164. 


the  lower  insulated  diek  with  the  interior  of  the  jar.  By  charging 
the  Leyden  jar  with  definite  quantities  of  electricity  by  means  of 
the  unit  jar,  the  laws  which  regulate  the  attractive  force  were 
experimentally  determined.  One  or  two  of  the  more  important 
results  may  be  given  as  an  illustration  of  the  mode  of  proceeding. 
If  a  Leyden  jar  chained  with  a  certain  quantity  of  electricity 
produce  between  the  disks  an  attractive  force  sufScient  to  raise  4 
grains,  it  will  when  charged  with  double  the  quantity  raise  four 
times  the  amount,  or  16  grains;  with  three  times  the  quantity  it 
will  ruse  nine  times  the  unount,  or  36  grains ;  consequently,  if  the 
extent  of  charged  surface  continue  constant,  the  attraction  increases 
as  the  square  of  the  quantity. 

'    When  two  equal  and  similar  jars  are  used  instead  c^  one  jnr, 
and  the  same  quantity,  say  ten  units,  is  distributed  over  them,  the 

t2 
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attractive  force  vill  be  diminUhed  to  J,  &nd  witli  three  jars  to  ^  of 
what  it  was  when  a  single  jar  waa  employed.  Thu^  a  quantity 
which  on  one  jar  would  raise  i8  grainsj  would,  if  diffosed  over  two 
Himilar  jars,  raise  only  4^  grains;  and  if  diffused  over  three,  it 
would  raise  only  3  grains.  If,  therefore,  the  quantity  remain  con- 
stant, the  attractive  force  is  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  charged 
sur&ces  of  the  jars.  When  the  distance  between  the  disks  waa 
altered,  it  was  found  for  charges  of  equal  intensity,  that  the  attrac- 
tive force  varied  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance, — the  attrac- 
tive force  being  4  times  as  great  at  i  inch  as  it  was  at  z  inches 
distauce. 

(207)  j%wc^c  Induction. — It  has  been  shown  that  the  induc- 
tion between  two  conducting  plates,  one  of  which  is  insulated 
while  the  other  communicates  with  the  earth,  is  iacilitated  by 
diminishing  the  thickness  of  the  dielectric  which  separates  them, 
and  that  the  insulated  plate  is  enabled  to  receive  a  higher  amount 
of  charge  by  reducing  the  number  of  particles  of  the  dielectric 
which  undergo  polarization.  It  is  evident  from  this  circumstance 
that  the  polarization  is  attended  with  a  certain  amount  of  reac- 
tance. Faraday  discovered  that  this  resistance  varies  in  amount 
with  the  material  of  the  dielectric  employed ;  some  substances 
becoming  polarized  more  readily  than  others.  The  relative  facility 
of  induction  through  the  different  bodies  as  compared  with  a  com- 
mon standard  constitutes  their  specific  iTtduclive  capacity.  A  plate 
of  shell  lac,  for  example,  of  an  inch  in  thickn^s,  allows  induction 
to  take  place  across  it  twice  as  readily  as  does  au  equal  thickness 
of  atmospheric  air,  and  sulphur  with  a  facility  equal  to  that  of 
shell  lac. 

The  following  table  represents,  according  to  Snow  Harris 
{Phil.  Tram.,  1842,  170),  the  specific  inductive  power  of  various 
bodies : — 

Specific  Induction, 

.  .  .  1-90 
.  .  .  193 
•     ■     •     i'95 

The  fundamental  fact  may  be  shown  by  the  following  simple 
esperiment  (fig.  165).  About  ij  inch  above  the  cap  of  a  gold 
leaf  electroscope  suspend  an  insulated  disk  of  metal,  and  commu- 
nicate a  small  charge  to  the  insulated  disk ;  the  gold  leaves  imme- 
diately diverge  by  induc^tion.  Between  the  disk  and  the  electro- 
scope substitute  for  the  dielectric  air,  a  body  the  specific  induction 


Air    .     .     , 

,     roo 

GlMS 

lUsin      .     . 

.     177 

Sulphur 

Pitoli      .     . 

.     rSo 

SheU  lac 

Beea'-wax    , 

.     1-86 
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of  which  is  greater  than  that  of  air,  snch,  Fi"-  ^^S- 

,^^ar  example,  as  a  plate  of  shell  lac,  s, 
^ncU  in  thickDesB,  and  mounted  on  an  in- 
sulating  handle ;  the  leaves  will  immedi- 
ately divei^  more  widely,  hecause  induc- 
tion towards  the  instrument  takes  place 
more  freely ;  on  removing  the  shell  lac 
the  leaves  of  the  electroscope  return  to 
their  original  divergence.  The  effect  is  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  which  would  he  pro- 
daced  by  bringing  the  chained  plate  nearer 
to  the  electroscope  in  air.  Similar  phe- 
nomena occur  if  a  mass  of  sulphur  or  of  ' 
resin  be  substituted  for  the  shell  lac. 

In  good  conductors  no  such  polarization  can  be  traced,  and  in 
imperfect  conductors,  such  as  spramaceti,  the  results  become  in- 
distinct. 

With  gaseous  bodies  no  difference  in  specific  inductive  power 
b  found  to  exist :  it  is  remarkable  that  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
gas  has  no  influence ;  all  gases  having  the  same  inductive  capacity 
.as  common  air.  No  variation  in  temperature,  in  density,  in  dry- 
.uess,  or  in  moisture,  prodnces  any  change  in  this  respect.  The 
apparatus  with  which  Faraday  investigated 
these  curious  phenomena  was  a  kind  of  licy-  ^^^- 1^^- 

den  phial  (iig.  i66),  consisting  of  two  con- 
centric metallic  spheres,  a  a,  insulated  from 
.each  other  by  a  stem  of  sheU  lac,  b.  Any 
.dielectric  could  in  succession  be  placed  be- 
tween the  spheres,  whether  the  subject  of 
experiment  were  solid,  liquid,  or  aeriform,  as 
by  connecting  it  with  the  air-pump  by  means 
of  the  stop-cock,  s,  it  could  be  exhausted,  and 
the  interval  filled  with  any  gaseous  medium, 
with  the  same  facility  as  with  a  liquid  {Phil. 
TVans.,  1S38,  p.  9).  Two  of  these  jars  having 
been  prepared,  a  charge  was  given  to  one 
.  of  them,  after  it  had  been  filled  with  the  body 
the  inductive  capacity  of  which  was  to  be  deter- 
mined, and  the  charge  was  then  divided  with 
the  second  similar  apparatus,  in  which  the  in- 
terval between  the  spheres  was  only  filled  with  < 
air.  The  intensity  of  the  charge  in  each  case 
was  measured  by  means  of  a  carrier  ball  and  CoulomVs  eleotromet^. 
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(208)  Various  Modes  ^  Discharge. — ^We  pass  ihl  now  to  con- 
sider the  different  modes  in  which  the  electric  eqnilihrinm  is  re- 
stored after  it  has  been  disturbed ;  this  restoration  may  be  eSectea 
in  one  of  three  ways,  for  the  excited  body  may  be  diacfaai^ed  eithor 
by  conduction,  by  disruption,  or  by  convection. 

(209)  Conduction. — When  a  charged  Leydea  jar  is  dischai^ed 
in  the  oBual  way  through  a  dischar^ng  rod,  the  electricity  passes 
qnietly  through  the  wire  of  the  discharger  by  condoetion,  bat  tra- 
verses the  interposed  air  by  dismptionj  in  the  form  of  a  spark 
attended  with  noise. 

All  bodies,  shell  lac  and  glass  not  excepted,  possess  a  certain 
amonnt  of  conducting  power,  which  gives  rise  to  the  {^enomenon 
termed  the  residual  charge  of  a  jar,  or  battery.  If  a  jar  be  charged 
strongly,  and  allowed  to  remaiii  undisturbed  fca  a  &w  minutes,  and 
then  be  dischai^ed,  a  slight  apparent  renewal  of  the  charge  will  take 
place,  and  a  second  smaUer  spark  may  be  obtained  &om  it.  This 
Faraday  considers  to  be  due  to  the  penetration  by  conduction  of  a 
p(n-tion  of  the  chai^  into  the  substaoce  of  the  dielectric.  Each 
snr&ce  of  the  glass  acquires  a  weak  charge,  one  of  positive,  the 
other  of  negative  electricity;  but  as  soon  as  the  construning 
power  which  caused  this  penetration  of  the  electricity  i^  removed, 
it  returns  towards  the  nearest  surface  and  produces  the  slight  re> 
chai^,  or  residual  charge. 

As  no  bodies  are  perfect  insulators,  so  none  are  perfect  con- 
ductors, for  even  the  metals  offex  a  certain  measnr^le  resistance 
to  the  transmission  of  electricity.  The  following  expenment  will 
serve  to  illustrate  this  pinnt. 
Charge  a  large  Leyden  jar  (fig, 
167),  and  arrapge  a  metallic 
wire,  w,  jo  or  100  feet  in 
length,  so  as  to  act  the  part  of 
a  discharger ;  at  the  same  time 
open  a  short  path  for  the  dis- 
charge to  the  outer  coating,  by 
,  bringing  the  balls  a  and  &  with- 
in a  short  distance  of  each 
other.  Under  this  arrangement,  a  portion  of  the  electridty  takes 
the  shorter  coarse  from  a  to  b,  and  overcomes  the  high  resistaaoe 
of  the  stratum  of  air  interposed  between  the  balls,  owing  to  the 
resistance  experienced  by  the  discharge  to  its  passage  along  the 
continuous  conducting  wire,  w. 

This  resistance,  even  in  good  conductors,  often  occasions  the 
spark  to  pass  between  two  contiguous  conductois,  and  produces 
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iphiit  has  been 
called  the  lateral 
^tark,  which  can 
be  elicited,  even 
if  the  conduct- 
WB  BnbBequently 
unite  bdow. 
Thus,  in  fig.  1 6«, 

at  the  nuunent  a  spark  passes  irom  f  to  the  ball,  a,  a  minute  epark 
will  be  seen  to  pass  between  the  wire  and  the  loop,  6,  if  they  be 
sufifi^ently  near  each  other.  This  lateral  spark  niay  acquire  suffi- 
cient power  to  ignite  gunpowder  or  other  combustible  niatter. 
In  &ct,  momentary  aa  is  the  duration  of  the  diechai^,  induction 
takes  place  towards  all  surrounding  oltjects  whilst  electricity  is  iq 
motion,  as  welt  as  when  it  is  at  rest. 

If  in  a  darkened  room  a  thin  insulated  wire  be  made  to  ter- 
minate at  each  extremity  in  a  metallic  ball,  and  on  one  ball  large 
sparks  be  thrown,  whilst  &om  the  oth^  hall  the  ^larks  are  allowed 
to  pass  off  to  some  contiguous  conductor,  the  air  will  be  seen  to 
become  feebly  luminous  from  induction  along  the  whole  course  of 
the  wire  every  time  that  a  spark  passes. 

(409  a)  Development  of  Heat. — The  passage  of  electricity 
through  conductors  is  attended  with  evolution  of  heat,  the  amount 
of  which  is  inversely  as  the  conducting  power.  Snow  Harris 
{Pkit.  TVaiu.,  1827,  ai),  by  means  of  an  air  thermometer  with  a 
large  bulb,  across  whi<^  were  passed  in  succession  wires  of  diffe- 
rent metals  but  of  equal  length  and  thickness,  foand  that  when 
equal  quantities  of  electricity  were  discharged  through  these  wires, 
the  heating  effects  were  as  follows.  The  metals  which  stand  first 
on  the  list  are  the  best  conductors,  and  they  emit  the  least  heat : — 


Development  of  Heat  in  Metals  by  Electricity. 


Copper  . 

Silver  . 

Gold  .  . 

Zinc    .  . 
Flatinnm 

Iron    .  . 

Tin     .  . 

Lead  .  . 


Alloys. 


iirass  .... 
Gold  3,  Copper  i 
Gold  i,  Copper  3 
Gold  3,  Silver  i 
Tin  I,  Lead  i  . 
Tin  1,  Copper  8 


=  25 

=  15 

=  25 

=  54 

=  18 


It  will  be  seen  that  by  alloying  the  metals  with  each  other, 
the  conducting  power  is  <^u  greatly  reduced.     Great  care  should 
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therefore  be  taken  to  ensure  the  pnrity  of  the  metala  in  experi- 
ments of  thia  nature. 

If  different  quantities  of  electricity  be  transmitted  through 
the  same  wire,  it  is  found  that  the  rise  of  temperature  is  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  quantity  transmitted  in  equal  times : 
tiius,  if  the  thermometer)  with  a  given  chaise,  rise  io°,  a  charge  of 
twice  the  power  will  raise  it  four  times  as  much,  or  40". 

By  sufficiently  reducing  the  thickness  of  the  conductor  at  one 
part  of  the  circuit,  the  heat  may  be  raised  so  far  as  to  fuse  the 
wire,  or  even  to  convert  it  into  vapour. 

The  amount  of  electricity  required  to  produce  this  effect,  when 
measured  by  a  unit  jar,  is  found  to  be  equally  powerful  whether 
it  be  diffused  over  a  large  or  a  small  surface ;  tbe  intermty  {i.  e. 
quantity  which  passes  through  a  given  space  in  a  given  time)  is 
the  same  in  the  wire  in  both  cases,  though  the  intensity  of  tbe 
cbaige  on  equal  surfaces  of  the  jar  is  very  different.  Where 
lai^  quantities  of  electricity  are  needed,  a  correspooding  extent 
of  coated  surface  is  requisite ;  this  may  be  obtained  either  by  em- 
ploying a  single  jar  of  large  dimensions,  or  several  smaller  ones, 
the  inner  surfaces  of  which  are  connected  by  wires,  and  tbe  outer 
surfaces  likewise  united  by  placing  them  upon  a  sheet  of  tinfoilj 
or  on  a  metallic  tray.  By  discharging  sncb  a  battery  through 
thin  metallic  wires — of  silver,  steel,  platinum,  or  copper,  for  in- 
stance— they  will  be  fused  and  dispersed. 

■oiQ  ,fig  The  arrangement  re- 

presented   in     fig.    169, 
shows  one  method  of  em- 
ploying   such  a  battery 
for    the    deflagration    of 
metallic  wires :  nine  jars 
are   in  this   case   rep^- 
sented ;  they  are  enclosed 
in  a  wooden  case,  b,  and 
.  rest  on  tinfoil,  which  com- 
municates with  the  earth 
through     the     chain    c. 
Tbe    battery   is   charged 
&om     the    prime     con- 
ductor p.     The  internal  coatings  of  all  the  jars  are  connected  by 
cross  wires.     In  order  to   direct  the  discharge  of  tbe  battery,  a 
wire  passes  from  its  inner  coating  to  tbe  insulated  upper  arm,^ 
of  the  discharger  d,  a  second  wire  passes  irom  the  ball  b,  to  one 
of  the  insulated  wires  on  the  stand  of  the  universal  discharger  n. 
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The  wire  for  deflagration,  w,  is  fastened  to  a  card  which  is  also 
supported  on  a  little  stand  insulated  by  glass;  and  the  commumca- 
Idon  with  the  external  coating  of  the  battery  is  continued  by  a 
vire  connected  with  the  other  insulated  support  of  the  uniTereal 
discharger  d;  thus  the  conducting  communication  is  complete 
-with  the  exception  of  the  interval  between  a  and  b.  When  the 
"battery  is  adequately  chafed,  the  lever  I  is  withdrawn,  the  hall  a 
and  its  attached  wire  are  thus  released,  and  fall  through  a  hole  in 
the  metallic  arm/,  which  is  connected  with  the  inner  coatir^,  and 
the  circuit  is  completed  when  the  balls  a  and  b  come  into  coutact. 
It  must  be  observed  that  in  all  cases  of  conduction  the  charge 
passes  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  rod  or  wire,  and  is  not 
confined  to  its  surface :  it  therefore  makes  no  difierence  whether 
the  metal  is  in  the  form  of  wire,  or  is  extended  over  a  lai^  surface 
as  leaf.  The  induction  at  any  part  of  the  wire  during  the  dis- 
charge is  mainly  from  one  transverse  section  of  the  wire  to  the  con- 
tiguous section  that  immediately  precedes  and  that  follows  it. 

The  dispersion  of  the  conductor  by  the  passage  of  high  chaises 
of  electricity  leads  us  to  consider  next  what  Faraday  terms  the 
disruptive  discharge. 

(zio)  Disruptive  Discharge. — This  mode  of  discharge  is  at- 
tended by  sudden  and  forcible  separation  of  the  particles  of  the 
medium  through  which  it  occurs  j  and  it  is  attended  with  extrica- 
tion of  light  and  heat.  It  ia  best  seen  between  two  conductors 
seiparated  by  a  dielectric,  such  as  two  metallic  balls  in  air.  In 
these  cases,  when  a  sudden  bright  spark  passes,  the  discharge  is  as 
complete  as  if  it  had  been  effected  by  direct  metallic  communica- 
tion. The  particles  of  the  intervening  dielectric  are  brought  up  to 
a  highly  polarized  state,  until  at  length  the  tension  on  one  paarticle 
rising  higher  than  the  rest,  and  exceeding  that  which  it  can  sus- 
tain,  it  breaks  down ;  the  balance  of  induction  is  thus  destroyed, 
and  the  discharge  is  completed  in  the  line  of  least  resistance. 

In  all  these  cases,  portions  of  the  sohd  conductors  are  de- 
tached, and  by  their  ignition  increase  the  brilliancy  of  the  spark. 
This  transfer  of  material  particles  by  the  spark  ia  easily  proved, 
for  if  sparks  be  caused  to  pass  between  a  gold  and  a  silver  ball, 
the  sur&ce  of  the  gold  becomes  studded  with  particles  of  silver, 
and  vice  vend.  If  tm  iron  chain  be  laid  on  a  sheet  of  white 
paper,  and  a  powerful  discharge  be  sent  through  it,  each  link  will 
leave  upon  the  paper  a  stain,  arising  from  the  portions  of  the 
metal  which  have  been  detached ;  and  if  the  discharge  be  effected 
over  a  plate  of  glass,  particles  of  the  metal  are  frequently  forced 
into  it.     The  experiment  may  be  varied  by  suspending  tl^  cham 

In  COO'^k' 
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in  a  dark  room,  and  passing  the  discharge  throtigh  itj  brilliaut' 
deflagration  of  ihe  iron  wiU  be  seen  at  each  Unk. 

Sparks  attended  with  disraptiou  may  also  take  place  in  the 
midst  of  liquid  dielectrics.  More  rarely  disruption  from  the  force 
of  the  discha^e  occurs  in  solids :  oocasionally  this  is  exemplified 
in  the  Leyden  jar  itself,  the  tension  npon  the  glass  now  and  then 
rising  so  high  that  the  glass  is  perforated.  Across  this  fracture 
dischai^  always  afterwards  occnrs ;  so  that  no  efTcctiTe  charge  is 
a  battery  can  he  maintained  till  the  cracked  jar  is  removed.  This 
disruption  of  glass  may  be  produced  at  pleasure  by  bending  a  wire 
so  that  its  point  may  press  against  the  side  of  a  tube  or  other 
Tessel  filled  with  some  liquid  dielectric,  snch  as  olive  oil.  On 
chaiging  the  wire  from  the  prime  conductor,  and  applying  a  h&ll 
to  the  outside  of  the  tube  opposite  the  end  of  the  wire,  a  spark 
passes,  and  a  minute  perforation  is  produced. 

Great  expan^on  of  the  air  occnrs  Jrom  the  heat  developed  at 
the  moment  of  the  diachaige,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  expe- 
riments. Paste  a  strip  of  tinfoil  on  glass,  cutting  it  through  in 
two  or  three  places  with  a  knife ;  place  a  few  wafers  or  other  light 
bodies  over  the  interrupted  points,  then  discharge  a  jar  through 
the  tinfoil,  and  the  w^ers  wiU  be  immediately  scattered  in  all 
directions.  If  a  card  or  half  quire  of  paper  be  placed  in  the  dire& 
tion  of  its  thickness  in  the  track  of  the  discharge,  the  card  or  the 
paper  will  be  burst  outwards  on  both  sides. 

Many  pleasing  experiments  may  be  made  by  caoein'g  a  sac- 
cession  of  dischai^es  to  occur  through  such  intermpted  con- 
ductors :  a  beautiful  display  of  the  electric  light  may  thus  be  ex- 
hibited in  a  darkened  room. 

(211)  Velocity  of  Ditcharge. — Of  the  velocity  of  the  ^tark 
dischaige  some  notion  may  be  formed  from  tbe  brief  duration  of 
its  light,  which  cannot  illuminate  any  moring  object  in  two  suc- 
cessive positions,  however  rapid  its  motion.  If  a  wheel  be  thrown 
into  rapid  rotation  on  its  axis,  none  of  its  spokes  will  be  visible  in 
daylight,  but  if  the  revolving  wheel  be  illuminated  in  a  darkened 
room  by  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar,  every  part  of  it  will  be 
rendered  as  distinctly  visible  as  though  it  were  at  rest.  In  a 
similar  manner,  the  trees  even  when  agitated  by  the  vrind  in  a 
violent  storm,  if  illuminated  at  night  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  ap- 
pear to  be  absolutely  motionless. 

By  a  very  ingenious  application  of  this  principle  Wheatatone 
has  shown  that  the  duration  of  the  spark  is  less  than  tbe  one 
millionth  part  of  a  second.  The  apparatus  is  tbe  same  in  pruo^ 
riide  aa  the  revolving  wheel.  ^--  -       1 
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By^  a  modification  of  the  apparatus,  Wheatstone  was  also 
enabled  to  measure  the  velocity  with  which  the  (^charge  of  a 
Xieydeu  jar  was  traDsmitted  through  im  insulated  copper  wire. 
He  estimated  the  rate  of  its  passage  at  288,000  miles  in  a  second 
{PAii.  Tram.,  1834,  p.  589).  For  this  purpose  he  employed  an 
insulated  copper  wire  about  half  a  mile  long,  through  which  a 
Hieyden  jar  was  discha^^ed.  This  insulated  circuit  was  inter- 
rupted at  three  points ;  one  of  these  interruptions  was  within  a 
fe'w  feet  of  the  inner  coating  of  the  Leydea  jar ;  the  second  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  wire,  and  the  third  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
outer  coating  of  the  jar.  The  parts  of  the  wire  at  which  these 
three  breaks  in  the  circuit  occurred  were  all  arraaged  side  by  aide 
on  an  insulated  disk,  so  that  the  three  sparks  eould  be  seen 
simultaneously.     In  fig.  170  a  wire  is  represented  as  proceeding 

Fis.  170. 


from  the  knob  of  the  jar  to  an  insulated  rod ;  when  the  chai^ 
attains  a  certtun  intensity,  a  spark  passes  between  this  rod  and  a 
small  knob  attached  to  the  axis  of  the  revolving  mirror,  m :  to 
one  extremity  of  this  axis,  the  wire  which  passes  to  the  outer 
coating  is  lastened ;  but  the  discharge  is  made  to  traverse  the 
whole  length  of  the  two  intervening  long  ccmtwted  pmrtions  of 
wire,  before  it  reaches  the  outside  of  the  jar.  The  three  sparks, 
if  viewed  by  the  naked  e^e,  appear  to  be  simultaneouB.  If 
viewed  through  the  glass  plate,  e,  in  a  small  steel  mirror,  m,  to 
which  is  giv^i  a  regulated  but  extremely  rapid  revolving  motion 
on  an  axis  parallel  to  its  surface,  the  sparks  appear  no  longer  as 
dots  of  light  in  the  same  horizontal  line,  but  present  the  appear- 
ance  of  three  bright  lines  of  equal  length.  The  two  outer  ones 
commence  and  terminate  in  the  same  horizontal  ttue,  but  the 
'  middle  one  occurs  later  than  the  other  two,  and  the  angular  posi- 
tion of  the  mirror  has  had  time  slightly  to  advance  before  the 
middle  spark  appears,  which  consequently  exhibits  an  image 
■slightly  displaced.     As  the  velocity  of  rotation  of  the  min^  is 
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recorded  by  the  regiBter,  *,  and  the  amount  of  this  angular  devia- 
tion  of  the  itnage  of  the  central  spark  is  easily  ascerttdaed,  the  re- 
tudation  of  the  discharge  by  the  copper  wire,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  velocity  with  which  it  travels  along  it,  can  be  estimated. 

This  experiment  has  another  important  significatioo,  to  which 
due  weight  appears  hardly  to  have  been  given;  for  it  afibrds  a 
convincing  proof  of  simultaneous  action  and  reaction  in  the  opera- 
tions of  electricity,  and  of  its  existence  as  a  duplicate  force :  at  the 
same  moment  that  a  positive  iufluence  leaves  the  inner  coating,  an 
equal  amount  of  negative  influence  leaves  the  outer  coating,  and 
these  two  neutralize  each  other  at  the  central  point  of  the  con> 
ductor,  after  the  lapse  of  an  extremely  minute  but  still  appreciable 
interval  of  time.  It  appears  &om  thu  experimrait  that  Franklin's 
theory  (197),  though  in  many  cases  a  simple  and  convenient  mode 
of  explaining  facta,  is  not  the  true  representation  of  the  phenomena. 
The  theory  of  two  fluids,  or  rather  of  two  forces  acting  iu  opposte 
directions,  seems  by  this  experiment  to  be  demonstrated. 

The  velocity  of  the  electric  dischai^  is,  however,  found  to  vary 
with  the  intensity  of  the  charge,  and  with  the  nature  of  the  con- 
ducting  medium  (Faraday,  Phil.  Mag.,  March,  1854).  The  dura- 
tion of  the  discharge  may  be  prolonged  by  causing  it  to  take  place 
through  bodies  of  inferior  conducting  powers.  A  change  of  a 
given  amonut,  if  transmitted  slowly,  by  the  prolonged  period 
through  which  its  heating  powers  can  be  applied  to  a  combustible, 
may  be  made  to  ignite  bodies,  which  the  same  chaise  more  quickly 
transmitted  would  only  have  dispersed: — thus,  if  two  metallic 
wires  be  brought  within  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  each  other,  and 
if  a  little  loose  gunpowder  be  placed  over  the  interval,  the  powder 
will  simply  be  dispersed  if  the  cfaai^e  of  a  Leyden  jar  be  sent 
through  the  wires ;  but  if  a  few  inches  of  wet  string  be  interposed 
in  any  part  of  the  circuit,  the  discharge  will  be  prolonged  sufficiently 
to  fire  the  powder. 

(212)  Striking  Distance. — In  air,  whatever  be  its  density,  the 
same  amount  of  chaise  produces,  ceteris  paribus,  indocdon  to  the 
same  extent.  But  the  distance  through  which  the  discharge  of 
equal  quantities  of  electricity  takes  place  in  the  same  gaseoiu 
medium,  varies  inversely  as  the  pressure.  This  might  be  anticipated,, 
since  under  a  double  pressure  double  the  niuuber  of  particles  of 
air  would  exist  iu  the  same  space,  and  the  polarity  would  therefitfe 
be  transmitted  through  double  the  quantity  of  insulating  matter  :— 
thus,  if  a  given  charge  in  air  of  ordinary  density  pass  as  a  spark  at 
s  inches,  at  double  the  usual  pressure  the  striking  distance  would 
be  reduced  to  i  inch ;  at  a  pressure  of  one  half  it  voiUd  be  in- 
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creased  to  4  inches ;  at  one  quarter,  to  8  inches,  and  so  on,  nntU 
in  vacuo  it  would  pass  through  an  unlimited  distance.  If  the 
density  of  the  air  continue  constant,  it  is  found  that  the  striking 
distaooe  varies  directly  as  the  intensity  of  the  chai^.  For  example : 
if  with  a  certain  charge  the  striking  distance  be  t  inch,  a  double 
charge  will  discharge  itself  through  2  inches,  a  threefold  charge 
through  three  inches  (Harris).  For  equal  quantities  of  electricity 
the  striking  distance  is  inversely  as  the  extent  of  charged  surface ; 
thus,  when  a  single  jar  is  charged  with  a  quantity  of  electricity 
sufficient  to  produce  a  discharge  at  i^ths  of  an  inch,  on  employing  2 
similar  jars  with  the  same  quantity,  the  strikti^  distance  is  reduced 
to  T^ths,  and  with  3  similar  jars  to  i^oths  of  an  inch.  For  equal ' 
charges,  the  striking  distance,  however,  varies  in  different  gases, 
independently  of  their  relative  density,  so  that  each  gas  has  a 
specific  insulating  power.  Hydrochloric  acid  has  twice  the  insu- 
lating power  of  common  air,  and  three  times  that  of  hydrogen  of 
equal  elasticity.  This  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  equality  of 
inductive  capacity  in  all  gases. 

This  inequality  of  insulating  power  Fio.  171- 

was  proved  by  Faraday  by  opening  to  1  + 

the  same   charge  two    separate    paths,  C 

one  of  them   through    air,    the    other      T^  ^ 
through  a  receiver  filled  with   the  gas     '  ' 

which  was  to  form  the   sul^ect  of  the 
experiment,  as  shown  in  fig.  171.     The 

distances  between  the  balls  were  varied    „„„ 

until   the    discharge    took   place    with  L  ^ 

equal   fecility   in   both  receivers;    the  f- 

same  charge  was  thus  found  to  traverse 

double  the  distance  in  air  that  it  did  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Barefaction  of  air,  whether  effected  by  heat  or  by  mechanical 
means,  equally  favours  the  electric  discharge.  A  jar  may  conse- 
quently he  discharged  through  several  inches  of  a  common  flame, 
in  which  the  air  is  rarefied  by  heat  to  neariy  six  times  its  ordinary 
hnlk,  the  temperature  of  flame  according  to  Becquerel's  experi- 
ments being  nearly  3200°  F.  A  ilame  also  acta  by  its  pointed 
form  in  dissipating  a  chaise  with  great  rapidity,  and  its  proximity 
should  be  avoided  in  exact  experiments. 

Dissipation  of  the  electric  charge  in  dry  air  according  to  Mat- 
teocci  ia  not  increased  by  i^tation  of  the  air.  And  if  the  gases 
are  all  perfectly  dry,  and  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure,  the 
dissipation  of  the  chai^  takes  place  with  equal  rapidity  in  ur,  in 
carbonic  acid,  aud  in  hydrogen.     As  the  temperature  rises,  the  , 
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disBipation  of  the  chai^  mcreBses  in  rapidity,  the  loss  of  the 
charge  being  twice  as  rapid  at  64°  as  at  32°  F.  If  the  density  of  the 
air  be  reduced,  the  intensity  of  the  charge  which  an  insulated  body 
Till  retain  is  reduced  also,  but  the  diatdpatioa  of  the  chM^e  is  very 
much  dimiuished.  Mattencci  found,  when  an  electroactype,  feebly 
charged,  was  placed  in  a  receiver,  exhausted  till  the  pressore  iraa 
reduced  to  0-118  inch  of  mercuiy,  that  the  divei^^ce  remuned 
unaltered  after  a  lapse  of  two  days. 

The  form  and  size  of  the  spark  depend  upon  the  shape  of  the 
dischai^g  sur&ces  almost  as  much  as  upon  the  intensity  of  the 
ohai^.  Between  the  rounded  parts  of  the  prime  conductor  and  a 
lai^  uninsulated  metallic  ball  dense  brilliant  sparks  pass ;  whilst 
if  the  same  ball  be  presented  to  a  wire  which  projects  three  or 
four  inches  Jrom  the  conductor,  and  which  terminates  in  a  ball  an 
inch  in  diameter,  a  loog,  forked,  and  often  branching  spark,  resem- 
bling a  miniature  flash  of  lightning,  will  be  obtained. 

When  disruptive  discharge  occurs  between  a  good  conductor 
of  limited  surface  and  a  bad  one  which  esposes  a  laiger  sur&ce,  an 
intermitting  and  dilute  spark  «»  bnuh  passes,  which,  when  it  occurs 
in  air,  consists  of  a  rapid  succession  of  disehaj^ee  to  the  particles  of 
air  aroimd;  such  a  brush  has  a  bright  root  with  pale  ramifications, 
attended  with  a  quivering  motion  and  a  subdued  roaring  noise. 
Such  brushes  are  well  seen  when,  the  machine  being  in  powerful 
action,  the  conductor  is  made  to  discharge  itself  into  the  air  by 
means  of  a  bluot  rod  which  projects  from  it.  The  brush  is  largest 
ftum  a  vitreously  charged  surface,  such  as  the  prime  conductor  of 
the  machine.  From  a  negatively  chained  eur&ce  this  dischai^ 
occurs  at  a  lower  tension,  and  more  resembles  a  bright  point  or 
star  of  light.  The  formation  of  brushes  is  &cilitat^  by  rarefying 
the  air  around  the  chained  points. 

Some  remarkable  difierences  have  been  observed  between  the 
po^tive  and  the  negative  spark :  for  equal  intensity  of  cha]^e  the 
striking  distance,  between  a  good  conductor  positively  charged  and 
an  inferior  conductor,  is  greater  in  air  than  &om  the  same  conductor 
negatively  chained,  as  may  be  seen  in  using  the  electrophorus.  The 
greater  facility  with  which  positive  electridty  traverses  the  air  may 
also  be  shown  in  the  following  manner : — Colour  a  card  with  vermi- 
lion ;  unscrew  the  balls,  a,  b,  from  the  discharger,  fig.  169,  and  place 
the  points  on  opposite  sides  of  the  card,  one  about  half  an  inch  above 
the  other;  discharge  a  large  jar  through  the  card.  It  will  be  perfo- 
rated opposite  the  wire  attached  to  the  negative  coating,  and  an  irre- 
gular dark  line  of  reduced  mercury  will  be  found  extendiug  on  the 
podtive  side  to  the  point  of  the  pc»itive  wire.     If  the  experiment 
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be  made  in  vacuo,  the  perforatioii  will  be  found  midway  between  the 
two  wires.  The  dietinction  between  positive  and  negatire  electricity 
ia  also  beautifully  ahown .  by  what  are  termed  Lichtenberg's 
figorea,  which  may  be  obtained  as  follows ; — Dry  a  glass  plate^  uid 
draw  lines  on -it  with  the  knob  of  a  positively  charged  jar,  then 
sifi;  over  the  plate  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  minium  in  fine  powder ; 
on  inverting  the  plate  the  minium  will  fall  off  and  leave  trace*  of 
the  lines  in  sulphur.  If  the  expmment  be  made  with  a  jar  ama- 
tively chained,  the  minium  will  adhere  to  the  traces,  whilst  the 
sulphur  will  &11  off.  The  explanation  ia  very  simple  :  by  the  fric- 
tion in  sifting,  the  sulphur  becomes  negatively,  the  red  lead  positively 
electric,  and  thus  the  sulphur  attaches  itself  to  the  positively 
eJecbrified  linea  upon  the  glass,  and  the  minium  to  the  negatively 
electrified  lines,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  law  of  electric  attrac- 
tion. The  experiment  may  also  be  varied  in  the  foUowiof;  way  : — 
Take  two  circular  trays  of  tin-plate  half  an  inch  deep  and  12  or 
14  inches  in  diameter,  fill  them  with  melted  resin  and  allow  tbem 
to  cool ;  cause  sparks  of  positive  electricity  to  fall  in  8  or  10  places 
upon  one  plate,  and  sparks  of  negative  electricity  in  like  manner 
over  the  other  j  on  sifling  a  little  brickdast  over  the  two  plates, 
the  dry  powder  will  assume  the  appearance  of  brushes  over  the  plate 
electrified  positively,  and  of  oval  or  circular  patches  upon  the  nega- 
tively excited  plate. 

The  colour,  light,  and  sound  of  the  electric  spark  and  brush 
vary  in  diff^ent  gases,  the  brush  being  larger  and  more  beautiful 
in  nitrogen  than  in  any  other  gas,  and  its  colour  is  purple  or 
bluish.  The  sparks  in  oxygen  are  whiter  than  in  lur,  but  less 
brilliant  In  hydrogen  they  are  of  a  fine  crimson  colour.  In 
coal  gas  they  are  sometimes  green  and  sometimes  red ;  occasionally 
both  colours  are  seen  in  different  portions  of  the  same  spark.  In 
carbonic  acid  the  sparks  resemble  those  tak^i  in  air,  but  they  are 
more  irregular  and  pass  more  freely. 

(213)  Convection. — Witt  a  feebler  charge  the  sonorous  bmsh 
is  replaced  by  a  quiet  glow,  attended  in  this  case  with  a  continuous 
dispersion  of  the  chaise.  The  process  of  disruptive  discharge 
thus  gradually  passes  into  the  third  method — ^viz.,  that  by  convection. 
Wlieii  the  glow  is  produced,  a  current  of  air,  the  particles  of  which 
are  individually  chai^d,  passes  &om  the  charging  surface.  The 
course  of  this  current  may  be  exhibited  by  its  action  on  the  flame 
of  a  taper,  which  will  often  be  extinguished  if  brought  near  an 
electrified  point  which  is  connected  with  the  machine  in  action ; 
and  light  models  may  be  set  in  motion  by  it.  If  the  production 
of  the  current  &om  the  point  be  prevented,  as  by  sheltering  the 
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'  pointed  wire  in  a  varnished  glass  tube,  the  brush  or  glow  may  be 
converted  into  a  series  of  small  sparka.  Theae  ciureuts  may  take 
place  in  liquid  dielectrics  as  well  as  in  gaseous  ones.  Let  a  piece 
of  sealing-wax  be  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  wire  and  attached  to  the 
conductor  of  a  machine  in  action ;  if  it  be  sofleoed  by  the  appli- 
catioD  of  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  it  will  be  thrown  off  in  fila- 
ments towarda  a  sheet  of  paper  held  near  it.  Solid  insulated  par- 
ticles may  also  he  the  medium  of  convectiTe  dischai^,  as  is  seen 
when  pith  balls  or  other  light  aubatancea  are  attracted  and  repelled 
by  electrified  objects ;  and  in  delicate  esperimenta  even  the  par- 
ticles of  duat  floating  in  the  atmoapbere  are  not  without  effect  in 
charging  or  discbai^ng  the  apparatus  employed. 

The  proceas  of  convection  assumea  considerable  importance  in 
the  phenomena  of  voltaic  electricity,  where  it  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  chemicid  decomposition.     (246  el  seq.) 

(2 14}  Other  Soureet  of  Electricity. — Hitherto  we  have  limited 
our  attention  to  cases  in  which  electricity  is  excited  hy  the  friction 
of  disaimilar  substances.  The  development  of  electricity  by  Miction 
is,  however,  but  a  special  case  of  a  much  more  general  law,  for  it 
has  been  found  that,  whenever  molecular  equilibrium  ia  disturbed, 
a  concomitant  development  of  electricity  takes  place.  The  follow- 
ing inatances  will  exhibit  the  variety  of  circumstances  under  which 
this  observation  has  been  made.  The  mere  compreasion  of  many 
cryatallized  bodies  is  attended  by  electric  action  :  a  rhombohedron 
of  Icelaud  spar,  if  compressed  by  the  fingers,  exhibits  this  peca- 
liarity.  It  is  also  found  that  all  bodies  that  have  been  pressed 
tc^ther,  if  properly  inaulated,  offer  signs  of  electricity  on  bmg 
separated  ;  although  the  effect  is  most  easily  observed  between  a 
good  conductor  and  a  bad  one.  The  two  bodies  are  always  in 
oppoaite  states.  Even  where  two  disks  of  the  same  aubatance  are 
presaed  together,  if  one  be  a  little  warmer  than  the  other,  distinct 
excitement  is  produced,  the  warmer  disk  becoming  negatively  elec- 
trified ;  the  intensity  of  the  charge,  caleris  paribus,  increases  in  all 
cases  directly  as  the  pressure  to  which  they  are  subjected. 

In  some  instances  simple  elevation  or  depreaaion  of  temperatme 
causes  electric  excitement.  These  effecte  are  most  distinctly  seen 
in  cryatallized  non-conductors  which  are  not  aymmetrical  in  form, 
being  produced  in  bodies  which  are  hemihedral.  Tourmaline, 
boracite,  and  the  crystals  of  tartaric  acid  ofl'er  the  best  examples 
of  this  description.  The  tourmaline,  for  instance,  commonly  assumes 
the  form  of  a  three-sided  prism,  the  edffeg  of  which  are  rei^aced 
by  two  narrow  planes.  The  extremities  of  the  crystal  are  formed 
by  the  three  faces  of  the  rbombohedron.     No.  i,  fig.  172,  dum 
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the  end  of  the  crystal  which  Fis.  172. 

becomes  positive  by  heat ;  No.  i 

3,  the  opposite  end  of  the  crysj 
tal  which  hecomes  negative. 
If  a  crystal  of  toarmaliDC  be 
gently  heated,  it  becomes  a 
powerfully  electrical  whilst 
the  tcmperatare  is  rising,  one 
extremity,  termed  the  analo- 
ffous  pole,  becoming  pofitiye,  the  other  extremity,  or  antilogous 
pole,  becoming  negative.*  When  the  temperature  hecomes 
stationary,  the  electric  excitement  ceases ;  as  the  crystal  cools  the 
eflfect  returns,  but  the  electric  polarity  is  reversed  j  the  end  of  the 
crystal  that  before  was  positive  now  becomes  negative.  The  par- 
ticles of  the  mineral  are  electrically  polarized  throughout  the  whole 
maas ;  for,  if  the  crystal  be  broken  while  thus  electrified,  each 
fragment  retains  its  polarity,  being  negative  at  one  end  and  posi- 
tive at  the  other.  In  fig,  173, 
No.  I  represents  a  tourmaline 
in  which  the  temperature  is 
rising  uniformly ;  No.  a  the 
same   tourmaline  in  which  the 

temperature  is  falling  uniformly;  _  + + 

and  No.  3  shows  the  effect  upon  *  -A-^^^^MK  ^H^^^A  B 

a  cooling  tourmaline  which  has 

been  broken  across.  If  the  tourmaline  be  delicately  poised  upon  its 
centre  whilst  cooling,  these  electric  states  may  be  rendered  appa- 
rent by  bringing  an  excited  glass  tube  near  to  the  mineral  r  one 
extremity  will  be  attracted  by  the  excited  glass  tube,  while  the 
other  extremity  will  be  repelled.  If  one  end  of  the  crystal  he 
connected  with  the  cap  of  a  sensitive  gold  leaf  electroscope,  whilst 
the  other  extremity  is  in  conducting  communication  with  the  earth, 
the  gold  leaves  will  diverge. 

Fractuie  is  likewise  attended  with  electric  disturbance ;  the 
fi-esbly  broken  surfaces  of  roll  sulphur  often  exhibit  this  effect  to 
an  extent  sufScient  to  produce  divergence  of  the  leaves  of  the  elec- 
troscope when  the  frj^fments  are  placed  upon  the  cap  of  the 
instrument.     The  sudden  rending  asunder  of  the  laminae  of  a  film 


•  The  cryatal  must  not  be  too  strongly  heated, — about  300°  F.  being  the 
best  point ;  if  heated  very  stronglj,  as  to  750°,  or  beyond,  the  tourmaline  be- 
comes a  coDductor  for  a  time,  but  reannieB  its  insulating  poner  on  coolinfi, 
but  in  rendered  hygroscopic  till  after  it  has  been  washed  and  dried  at  300°, 

'""S""'  '^'■oogic 
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of  mica  in  a  dark  room,  is  usually  attended  with  a  pale  electrical 
light,  and  the  separated  portions  in  this  case  exhibit  oppo^te 
electrical  states.  A  melted  substance  in  the  act  of  solidifying, 
sometimes  exhibits  electric  excitement.  If  sulphur  be  allowed  to 
solidify  in  a  glass  vessel,  it  becomes  negatively  excited,  whilst  the 
glass  ia  rendered  positively  electrical ;  ice  also  is  frequently  electric; 
and  the  same  thing  has  been  observed  of  chocolate  as  it  becomes 
solid.  These  results  are  probably  due  to  friction  occasioned  by 
the  contraction  or  expansion  of  the  solid  mass  in  the  mould, 
from  which  it  detaches  itself  by  this  change  of  bulk. 

(214  a)  Chemical  Action. — No  chemical  changes  take  place 
without  the  development  of  electricity.  If  a  clean  platinum  capsule 
he  connected  with  a  sensitive  electroscope  and  condenser,  and  a 
liquid  which  has  no  chemical  action  on  platinum  be  placed  in  the 
capsule,  no  change  shows  itself;  but  if  any  other  more  oxidizable 
metal  in  conducting  connexion  with  the  earth  be  dipped  into  the 
liquid,  the  liquid  becomes  very  feebly  but  positively  electrijied, 
whilst  the  metal  which  has  been  acted  upon  by  it  becomes  negative. 
The  intensity  of  the  chemical  action  ia  this  form  of  the  experiment 
has  no  influence  upon  the  extent  of  electric  excitement  displayed. 
If  zinc  be  the  metal  employed,  and  pure  water  the  liquid,  the  sigos 
of  electric  action  are  just  as  powerful  as  if  sulphuric  acid  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  water  in  the  capsule ;  for  the  metal  and  liquid 
being  both  good  conductors,  almost  the  whole  of  the  two  electricities 
liberated  immediately  neutralize  each  other,  instead  of  passing  one 
to  the  condenser,  the  other  to  the  earth. 

Electricity  is  also  developed  daring  the  process  of  combustion ; 
carbon,  for  example,  becoming  negatively  electric  whilst  the  car- 
bonic acid  is  positive.  In  like  manner  hydrogen  in  the  act  of 
burning  was  found  by  Fouillet  to  he  negative,  whilst  the  vapour 
produced  by  it  was  positive. 

(215}  Electricity  qf  Vapour. — ^The  act  of  evaporation  has  also 
been  asserted  to  be  one  of  the  sources  of  electricity,  but  the  truth 
of  this  statement  is  doubtful.  It  is  true  that  if  a  few  drops  of 
water  fell  upon  a  live  coal,  insulated  on  the  cap  of  the  gold  leaf 
electroscope,  the  leaves  of  the  instrument  diverge.  This,  however, 
is  due  to  the  chemical  action  between  the  coke  and  the  water,  and 
not  to  mere  evaporation ;  for  by  allowing  pure  water  to  evaporate 
in  a  clean  hot  platinum  dish  connected  with  the  electroscope,  no 
signs  of  electric  disturbance  occur.  PouiUet  fouud  that  on  allow- 
ing alkaline  solutions  to  evaporate  in  the  capsule,  the  electroscope 
became  charged  positively  ;  with  acid  solutions,  the  charge  given  to 
the  electroscope  was  negative :  but  Peltier  states  that  these  elec- 
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trical  effects  may  nevertheless  be  due  to  friction,  as  they  do  not 
manifest  themselves  until  the  liquid  is  nearly  all  driven  off,  and  a 
crepitation  of  the  salt  as  it  detaches  itself  from  the  sides  of  the 
capsule  begins  to  occur.  This  is  corroborated  by  Faraday's 
observation  that  if  the  dish  be  heated  to  redness,  and  pure  water 
be  dropped  in,  so  long  as  it  evaporates  quietly  in  the  spheroidal 
form  (183)  no  electricity  is  developed;  hat  the  moment  that  it 
cools  doTTD  sufficiently  to  boil  violently  with  friction  against  the 
metallic  capsule,  the  leaves  diverge  powerfully. 

In  accordance  with  this  observation,  Faraday  has  explained 
the  development  of  electricity  by  faigb-pressure  steam,  which  occurs 
to  so  remarkable  an  estent  under  certain  circumstances.  This 
he  has  traced  to  the  friction  of  water  accompanying  the  steam 
against  the  orifice  of  the  jet  through  which  it  scapes  into  the  air. 
An  insulated  boiler  from  which  steam  is  allowed  to  blow  off  at 
high-pressure  through  long  tubes,  in  which  a  partial  condensation 
of  the  steam  occurs,  furnishes,  as  in  the  hydro-electric  machine  of 
Armstrong,  exhibited  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  an  admirable 
source  of  high  electric  power.  In  this  experiment,  the  boiler 
becomes  negative,  the  escaping  steam  being  positive.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  presence  of  the  smallest  quantity  of  oil  or  of 
essence  of  turpentine  in  the  exit-pipe  reverses  these  electrical  states. 
A  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  produces  a  similar  effect.  Indeed 
the  purer  the  water  that  is  used  in  the  boiler,  the  better  is  it  for 
these  experiments,  and  the  more  uniform  are  the  results.  The 
electric  condition  of  the  steam  was  found  by  Armstrong  to  he  also 
influenced  by  the  material  of  nhich  the  exit  pipe  was  formed  j  glass, 
lead,  copper,  and  tin,  each  modifying  the  result.  Wood  appeared 
to  be  the  material  best  adapted  for  use  in  forming  the  orifice  of  the 
jet,  as  it  produced  the  highest  amount  of  chaise  by  friction ;  some 
bodies,  such  as  ivory,  produced  scarcely  any  electric  effect  when 
nsed  as  jets  to  the  pipe- 
Perfectly  dry  steam  is  in  fact  nearly  as  good  an  insulator  of 
electricity  as  atmospheric  air ;  but,  from  the  facility  of  its  conden- 
sation, it  easily  produces  upon  cold  surfaces  a  film  of  conducting 
matter  which  destroys  the  insidation. 

(216)  Atmospheric  Electricity. — Another  source  of  electricity, 
the  origin  of  which  is  at  present  shrouded  in  mystery,  is  the  atmo- 
sphere itself,  which  affords  displays  of  electric  phenomena  on  the  most 
magnificent  scale.  The  identity  of  lightning  and  electricity  had  long 
been  suspected  by  electricians ;  but  the  proof,  of  it  was  first  devised 
by  Franklin,  who,  by  the  simple  expedientof  raising  a  boy's  kite 
during  a  thunderstorm,  succeeded  in  obtwning  from  the  clouds, 
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sparks  of  electricity,  with  which  he  charged  Leyden  jars,  and  per- 
formed Bome  of  the  uauat  electrical  experiments.  Such  kite-flying, 
however,  forms  a  dangerous  kind  of  recreation ;  and  experiments 
on  atmoGpheric  electricity  proved  fetal  to  Professor  Ricbman  of 
St.  Petersburgh,  who,  a  few  years  after  Franklin's  discovery,  was 
killed  by  a  {lash  from  his  apparatus. 

No  sooner  had  Franklin  proved  the  identity  of  lightning  with 
electricity,  than  he  proposed  his  plan  of  averting  the  destroctive 
iiiilnence  of  lightning  from  buildings,  hy  means  of  metallic  con- 
ducting rods.  To  render  these  efficient,  they  must  project  into 
the  air  for  some  distance  beyond  the  highest  point  of  the  building 
to  be  protected.  They  must  also  he  sufficiently  thick  to  cany 
off  the  discharge  without  fusiou.  This  is  ensured  by  the  use  of  a 
copper  rod  not  less  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  pieces 
composing  these  rods  should  be  in  metallic  contact  with  each  other 
throughout  their  length,  and  the  conductor  should  terminate  in  a 
bed  of  moist  earth,  or  better  still,  in  a  well  or  body  of  water,  so  as 
to  secure  free  communication  with  the  soil.  If  any  considerable 
metallic  mass,  such  as  a  leaden  roof,  form  part  of  the  building,  it 
should  be  connected  with  the  conductor  by  branch  rods,  and  should 
also  be  furnished  with  branch  conductors  into  the  earth.  The 
conductors  are  best  placed  exterior  to  the  walls  of  the  building. 

The  explosive  power  of  lightning  is  so  great  that  its  effects 
may  well  excite  our  awe  and  amazement.  A  single  instance  may 
be  cited  in  illustration  of  this  point.  In  November,  1790,  the 
mainmast  of  H.M.  ship  Elephant,  74  guns,  was  struck  by  a  power- 
ful flash  of  lightning.  This  mast  weighed  18  tons,  it  was  3  feet 
in  diameter,  and  110  feet  long,  and  was  strongly  bound  together 
by  iron  hoops,  some  of  which  were  half  an  inch  thick  and  5  inches 
wide ;  yet  it  was  shivered  into  pieces,  and  the  hoops  were  burst 
open  and  scattered  around,  amidst  the  shattered  fragments  of  the 
mast  (Harris).  One  of  the  most  instructive  instances  recorded  is 
that  of  the  Dido,  which,  when  off  Java  Head,  in  May,  1847,  was 
struck  soon  after  daylight,  during  a  storm  attended  with  heavy 
rain  aud  little  wind,  by  a  tremendous  bifiircated  flash  of  lightning, 
which  fell  upon  the  main  royal  mast.  One  of  the  branches  struck 
the  extreme  point  of  the  royal  yard-arm,  and  in  its  course  to  the 
conductor  on  the  mast,  demolished  the  yard,  and  tore  in  pieces  or 
scorched  up  the  greater  part  of  the  sail ;  the  other  part  fell  on  the 
vane-spindle  (the  point  of  which  showed  marks  of  fusion)  and 
truck,  which  last  was  split  open  on  the  instant  of  the  discharge 
seizing  the  conductor.  From  this  point,  however,  the  explo- 
sive fiction  ceased,  and  the  discharge  freely  traversed  the  whole 
line  of  the   conductor,    from    the  masthead   downward,  without 
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doing  further  damage.  One  of  the  chief  points  of  interest  con- 
nected with  this  case  is  the  entire  destruction  of  the  yard-arm, 
which  was  not  supplied  with  a  conductor,  and  the  complete  protec- 
tion of  the  mast,  which  was  furnished  with  one.  It  is  also  impor- 
tant as  proving  the  incorrectness  of  the  law  of  protection  laid  down 
by  some  French  writers — viz.,  that  a  conducting  rod  will  protect  a 
circular  area  having  a  radius  double  the  height  of  the  conductor 
above  the  highest  point  of  the  building.  In  all  cases,  the  lightning 
will  take-the  path  of  least  resistance,  and,  from  the  recorded  re- 
suits  of  experience,  it  appears  that  that  path  of  least  resistance 
will,  in  about  seven  times  out  of  ten,  be  such  that  the  lightning 
will  strike  the  highest  point,  if  it  be  furnished  with  a  good  "con- 
ducting line  to  the  earth  or  sea;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that 
instances  may  occur,  in  which  the  line  of  least  resistance  may  be  in  a 
different  direction,  or  as  in  the  case  of  the  Dido,  that  there  may  be 
two  such  lines  where  the  resistances  are  equal. 

If  a  break  occur  in  any  part  of  the  conductor,  explosion  will 
take  place  at  this  spot  when  a  discharge  of  lightning  is  directed 
upon  the  rod,  producing,  in  many  cases,  fearful  destruction.  One 
of  the  most  awful  catastrophes  of  this  kind  occurred  on  the  i8th 
August,  1 769,  when  the  tower  of  St.  Nazaire  of  Brescia  was  struck 
by  lightning.  Beneath  this  tower  were  vaults  containing  upwards 
of  90  tons  of  gunpowder,  belonging  to  the  republic  of  Venice.  The 
whole  of  this  enormous  quantity  of  powder  exploded,  destroying 
one-sixth  part  of  the  city  of  Brescia,  and  burying  3000  persons 
beneath  its  ruins.  On  a  small  scale  the  track  followed  by  the 
electricity  may  be  illustrated  by  seudiug  a  discharge  through  a 
series  of  interrupted  conductors,  such  as  gold  leaf  pasted  upon 
paper.  The  portions  of  gold  leaf  in  the  line  of  the  discharge  will 
be  burned  up,  whilst  the  cout^uous  portions  not  included  in  the 
track  of  the  electricity  remain  unaltered. 

The  peal  of  thunder  which  accompanies  the  lightning  flash,  is 
dne,  like  the  snap  which  accompanies  the  discharge  of  a  Leydeu 
jar,  to  the  sudden  displacement  of  air,  which,  in  the  ease  of  light- 
ning, sometimes  extends  through  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  more.  The 
reverberation  of  the  peal  arises  chiefly  from  the  echoes  produced  by 
objects  upon  the  earth,  and  by  the  clouds  themselves.  The  flash 
from  the  thunder  cloud  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  discharge  of  the 
Xieydcn  jar:. the  cloud  and  the  surface  of  the  earth  form  the  two 
coatings  to  the  intervening  layer  of  air,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
condenser,  supplies  the  place  of  the  glass,  whilst  a  church  steeple, 
or  any  projecting  object,  acts  the  part  of  a  discharging  rod.* 


•  Ihese  electrical  accumulationB  are  often  reneired  with  estraordina^C 
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But  it  is  not  only  during  a  Btorm  th&t  the  atmospliere  exhibits 
aigns  of  electricity.  In  fine  weather,  if  a  flame,  or  a  pointed  rod, 
be  connected  with  an  electroscope,  the  instrument  usually  divei^es 
positively.  Before  rain,  the  instrument  often  assumes  a  n^iative 
state :  in  general,  the  rain  that  first  {&0a  after  a  depression  of  the 
barometer  is  charged  negatively.  It  frequently  happens  that  the 
rain  is  negatively  charged,  although  the  atmosphere,  both  befwe 
and  after  its  fall,  exhibits  signs  of  positive  charge.  Fogs,  snow,  and 
hail,  if  unattended  with  rain,  are  nearly  always  positively  charged  in 
a  high  degree.  It  appears  to  be  probable  that  the  clouds  are  almost 
always  positive.  lu  most  cases  when  negative  electricity  is 
observed  in  the  instruments  it  is  simply  due  to  au  effect  of  induction. 

Id  winter,  the  atmospheric  charge  is  usually  higher  than  in 
summer.  According  to  Quetelet,  whose  conclusioiis  are  based 
upon  a  series  of  5  years'  uninterrupted  obserratioDB,  the  atano- 
spheric  electricity  attains  an  average  maximum  in  January,  and 
steadily  decreases  till  June,  when  it  is  at  its  minimum :  from  this 
period  it  again  progressively  increases  till  January,  in  which  month 
the  intensity  of  the  electricity  is  13  times  as  high  as  it  is  in  June. 
The  electricity  of  the  air  may  be  stated  generally  to  be  higher  in 
a  cloudless  than  in  a  cloudy  sky.  Only  once  during  the  months 
of  October,  November,  December,  and  January,  has  he  obtained 
proof  of  negative  electricity  in  the  air. 

The  intensity  of  the  charge  varies  likewise  during  each  twenty- 
four  hours ;  it  has  two  maxima  and  two  mioima.  The  first  maximum 
is  before  eight  o'clock  a.h.  in  summer,  and  before  ten  a.m.  in 
winter ;  the  second  after  nine  p.m.  in  summer,  and  before  six  F.if. 
in  winter.  The  first  minimum  is  uniformly  about  four  a.m.,  and 
the  second  about  three  f.u.  in  summer,  and  one  p.m.  in  winter. 

The  observations  made  for  some  years  at  the  Kew  observatory 
by  B«nalds,  furnish  results  closely  according  with  those  of 
Quetelet.* 

Au  ingenious  experiment  by  Becquerel  shows  that  the  inten- 
sity of  the  charge  increases  with  the  elevation  above  the  earth's 
snrface,  and  according  to  Quetelef  s  observations,  the  increase  in 
intensity  is  proportional  to  the  height.     This  law  of  Quetelet  has, 


rapidity.  On  the  6th  of  July,  1845,  about  10  p.m.,  after  a  clear  hot  day,  in 
the  masses  of  vapour  forming  a  bonk  of  cumuli,  I  counted  in  (wo  minatea  S3 
flasheB  unattended  bj  thunder  i  and  several  times  during  the  stune  evening, 
I  observed  between  30  and  40  discharges  from  one  cloud  to  another,  per 
minute. 

*  For  an  interesting  diseusaion  of  the  theory  of  the  development  of  atno- 
Bphericeleotrifity,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Walker's  translation  of  Delarive's 
Treatise  on  Electricity,  vol-  iii.p.  116,  et  leq. 

I .  Cl")0^[c 
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however,  been  verified  only  for  heights  not  exceeding  i6  feet. 
Becqaercl's  experiment  was  the  fblloving: — Having  ascended 
Mouat  St.  Semard,  he  attached  one  end  of  an  insulated  gilt 
thread  to  the  shaft  of  an  arrow,  and  conuected  the  other  extremity 
with  the  cap  of  an  electroscope  by  a  running  knot.  The  arrow 
was  theo  discharged  in  a  vertical  direction  by  means  of  a  bow ;  as 
it  asceuded,  the  leaves  expanded  gradually  till  they  struck  the 
sides  of  the  glass.  When  the  full  length  of  the  thread  was  attained, 
the  upward  motiqn  of  the  arrow  detached  it  altogether  from  the 
electroscope,  leaving  the  instrument  charged  positively.  On  re- 
peating the  experiment]  shooting  the  arrow  horizontally,  no  charge 
at  all  was  obtained.  Similar  results  may  be  obtained  on  a  clear 
day  by  ascending  a  lofty  eminence  or  building,  to  avoid  the  induc- 
tion of  near  objects,  and  taking  a  gold  leaf  electroscope,  terminate 
ing  above  in  a  ball.  The  electroscope  being  now  in  a  neutral 
state,  it  will,  if  elevated  only  for  a  foot  or  two,  diverge  with  posi- 
tive electricity.  On  bringing  it  back  to  its  original  position,  the 
leaves  collapse,  and  on  depressing  it  below  this  point,  the  leaves 
qgain  separate  with  the  opposite  electricity, 

£lectricity  developes  itself  in  the  atmosphere  in  other  forms ; 
thus  luminous  brushes,  stars,  and  glows,  have  been  frequently 
observed  in  stormy  weather  on  the  extremities  of  the  masts  and 
yard-armsof  ships,  on  the  points  of  weapons,  and  occasionally  even 
on  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  These  phenomena  are,  in  fact,  cases  of 
brush  discharge  upon  a  large  scale,  and  are  in  many  instances 
attended  with  a  roaring  noise  like  that  of  a  burning  portfire. 
Appearances  of  this  descriptiou  formerly  went  by  the  name  of  St. 
Elmo's  fire  ;  our  own  sailors  term  them  comazanit. 

(217}  Aurora  Borealis. — Another  very  beautiful  meteor  which 
is  sometimes  seen  in  this  country  in  clear  &osty  nights,  but  which 
is  observed  very  frequently  in  higher  latitudes,  has  probably  an  elec- 
trical origin.  This  is  the  aurora  borealis.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
be  occasioned  by  the  passage  of  electricity  through  the  rarefied  por- 
tions-of  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  &om  the  poles  towards 
the  equator,  but  the  explanation  is  unsatisfactory,  and  not  adequate 
to  account  for  the  effects  observed.  The  varieties  of  coloured  light 
exhibited  by  the  aurora  may,  however,  be  imperfectly  imitated  on 
a  small  scale  by  discbsj^ng  a  continued,  or  an  intermittent  supply 
of  electricity  through  a  vessel  partially  exhausted  of  air. 

The  forms  which  the  aurora  assumes  are  very  varied,  and  of 
extraordinary  beauty;  there  is,  however,  usually  some  general 
similarity  in  its  aspect  at  the  same  locality.  Commonly,  streams 
pf  light  are  seen  shooting  upwards  from  the  northern  horizon. 
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These  streams  are  frequently  obserred  to  meet  together  in  the 
zenith,  and  produce  an  appearance  as  if  a  vast  tent  were  espauded 
in  the  heavens,  glittering  with  gold,  rubies,  and  sapphires. 

A  remarkable  connexion  has  been  observed  between  the 
aurora  and  the  magnetism  of  the  earth;  the  magnetic  needle  being 
very  generally  disturbed  during  a  display  of  the  aurora.  The 
arches  of  the  aurora  most  commonly  traverse  the  sky  at  right 
angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  though  deviations  from  this 
direction  are  not  rare.  Sir  J.  Franklin  found  that  the  disturbance 
of  the  needle  was  not  always  proportionate  to  the  agitation  of  the 
aurora,  but  was  always  greater  when  the  quick  motion  and  vivid 
light  were  observed  to  take  place  in  a  hazy  atmosphere.  The 
aurora  is  most  frequent  and  vivid  in  high  latitudes  towards  either 
pole,  but  the  meteor  is  not  confined  to  these  parts,  as  Dr.  Hooker 
states  that  one  of  the  most  brilliant  displays  he  ever  witnessed,  was 
under  the  tropical  sky  of  India ;  and  other  observers  have  recorded 
instances  of  its  appearance  in  the  equatorial  districts  of  the  globe. 

The  altitude  of  the  aurora  varies  considerably;  there  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  it  frequently  occurs  at  small  elevations. 
Both  Franklin  and  Parry  record  examples  of  its  appearing  below 
the  level  of  the  cloada,  which  they  describe  as  concealed  behind 
the  masses  of  its  light,  and  as  reappearing  when  the  meteor 
vanished.  There  appear  to  be  two  distinct  kinds  of  aurora,  one 
dependent  upon  local  causes,  as  in  the  cases  last  mentioned,  while, 
in  the  other,  the  causes  are  probably  cosmical,  and  the  auroral 
effects  are  seen  at    very   distant  points  of  the  earth's  surface 


§  III.  Galvanic  oe  Voltaic  Electeicity. 

(ai8)  Galvani's  Discovery,  —  About  the  year  1790   Galvani 
made  the  observation  that  convulsive  movemeots  were  produced 
in  the  limbs  of  a  frog  recently  killed  if  brought  into  contact  with 
two  dissimilar  metals,  such  as  zinc  and  copper,  which  were  them- 
selves in  contact.     The  expe- 
^8. 174.  riment  may  be  readily  repeated 

in  the  following  manner: — 
Expose  the  crural  nerve  {«, 
fig.  174)  of  a  recently  killed 
ttog,  touch  it  with  a  strip  of 
zinc,  z,  and  at  the  same  time 
touch  the  surface  of  the  thigh, 
m,  with  one  end  of  a  bit  of 
copper  wire,  c;   the   moment. 
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that  the  other  end  of  the  copper  wire  is  made  to  touch  the  zinc,  the 
limb  is  convulsed ;  but  the  couvulsions  cease  vhen  the  two  metals 
are  separated  from  each  other,  though  they  are  still  in  contact  with 
the  animal  tissues.  Each  time  that  the  zinc  and  copper  are  made  to 
touch,  the  convulsion  is  renewed.  A  live  flounder  laid  upon  a 
pewter  plate  shows  uo  particular  sign  of  uneasiness ;  a  silver  spoon 
may  also  be  laid  upon  its  back  without  any  apparent  effect :  but  if 
the  spoon  be  made  to  touch  the  pewter  while  it  rests  on  the  Ssh,  the 
animal  becomes  strongly  convulsed.  If  a  piece  of  zinc  and  a  shilling 
be  placed  one  above  and  the  other  imder  the  tongne,  no  particular 
sensation  is  perceived  so  long  as  the  two  metals  are  kept  separate, 
but  if  the  silver  and  the  zinc  be  allowed  to  touch  each  other, 
a  peculiar  tiogling  aensatiou  or  taste  is  experienced;  and  if  the 
silver  be  placed  between  the  upper  lip  ttad  the  teeth  instead  of 
under  the  tongue,  each  time  that  the  two  metals  are  brought  into 
contact,  not  only  will  a  taste  be  perceived,  but  a  momentary  flash 
of  light  will  appear  to  pass  before  the  eye. 

These  phenomena  are  all  analogous  to  each  other,  and  have  an 
electrical  origin ;  and  by  tracing  them  to  this  source,  a  branch  of 
electrical  science  has  gradually  been  developed,  which  in  honour 
of  its  first  discoverer  has  been  termed  galvanism.  The  term  gal- 
vanism, or  voltaic  electricity,  as  it  is  also  called,  in  remembrance 
of  the  researches  of  Volta  in  this  field,  is  applied  to  electricity 
which  is  set  in  motion  by  chemical  action.  It  is  usually  developed 
by  the  contact  of  two  dissimilar  metals  with  a  liquid. 

(219]  These  effects  may  be  traced  by  very  simple  means. 
When  a  plate  of  zinc  is  immersed  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  the 
metal  becomes  rapidly  dissolved,  and  an  extrication  of  hydrogen 
gas  takes  place,  water  is  decomposed,  the  oxygen  of  the  water 
unites  with  the  zinc,  oxide  of  zinc  is  formed,  and  becomes  dissolved 
in  the  sulphuric  acid.  But  if  the  surface  of  the  zinc,  after  it  has 
been  cleansed  by  immersion  in  the  acid,  be  rubbed  over  with  mer- 
cury, a  brilliant  amalgam  is  speedily  formed  over  the  whole  face  of 
the  zinc.  Such  a  plate  may  then  be  plunged  into  the  acid,  and  it 
will  remain  without  undergoing  any  chemical  change  for  hours. 
The  cause  of  this  inactivity  of  the  zinc  is  not  satisfactorily  accounted 
for,  but  the  fact  is  continually  made  use  of  in  voltaic  experiments. 
The  addition  of  a  second  amalgamated  zinc  plate,  whether  it  be  in 
contact  with  the  first,  or  be  separated  from  it,  produces  no  changes. 
But  if  the  second  plate  be  of  platinum,  of  copper,  or  of  some 
metal  which  is  less  rapidly  acted  on  by  the  acid  than  zinc  is, 
although  no  actioa  will  occur  whilst  the  two  plates  remaiB 
peparate  (as  shown  in  fig,  175,  1),  yet  the  moment  that  they  are 
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alloved  to  touch  each  otheTj  either  above  (a)  or  heneath  (3)  the  snr- 
face  of  the  liquid,  bubbles  of  gas  will  escape  firom  the  snrface  of  the 


platintim.  The  platinntn,  however,  is  not  acted  upon  chemically  in 
this  case ;  if  the  two  metals  be  weighed  before  the  esperiment  a 
commenced,  and  again  after  it  is  concluded,  the  weight  of  the 
platinum  will  be  found  to  be  unaltered ;  but  the  zinc  will  have 
been  partially  dissolved,  and  vrill  weigh  less  than  it  did  before.  The 
gas  may  easily  be  collected  by  titliag  a  tube  with  diluted  acid,  and 
after  introducing  the  platinum  plate,  inverting  the  tube  in  the  glass, 
so  that  the  lower  edge  of  tbe  platinum  may  touch  the  strip  of  zinc 
(No.  3).  On  examining  the  gas  which  rises  in  the  tube  it  wiU  be 
found  to  be  pure  hydrogen.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  two  plates 
should  directly  touch  each  other.  They  may  be  connected  by  means 
of  a  metallic  wire  (as  at  4,  fig.  175),  by  a  piece  of  graphite,  or  by 
any  good  conductor  of  electricity ;  gas  will  continue  under  these 
circumstances  to  rise  from  the  platinum  plate ;  but  if  a  glass  rod, 
a  stick  of  shell  lac,  a  bit  of  gutta  percha,  or  any  electric  insulator 
be  made  the  medium  of  intercommunication,  all  signs  of  action 
will  cease.  Tbe  length  of  tbe  metallic  wire  employed  is  compa- 
ratively  unimportant ;  it  may  vary  from  a  few  inchra  to  many 
miles,  and  in  either  case  it  will  enable  the  action  across  the  liquid 
to  take  place.  A  pair  of  plates  of  dissimilar  metals  in  effectaal 
communication,  either  by  direct  contact  or  through  the  medium 
of  a  wire,  when  immersed  in  a  liquid  which  acts  chemically  upon 
one  of  them,  constitutes  a  voltaic  circuii. 

(it3o)  The  wire  or  other  medium  of  communication,  during  the 
time  that  it  forms  the  connexion  between  the  two  metals,  exhibits 
signs  of  activity  which  it  did  not  before  possess ;  it  exerts  a  variety 
of  influences  upon  surrounding  bodies,  and  it  loses  these  powers 
immediately  that  the  contact  with  the  metallic  plates  is  brok^L 
For  instance,  the  temperature  of  the  wire  is  for  the  time  elevated. 
This  may  be  proved  by  causing  the  wire  to  traverse  the  bulb  of  a 
delicate     air    thermometer,  or  by  making  a  compound  metallio 
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ribbon,  each  as  is  used  in  Breguefa  thermometer  (J34),  part  of  the 
chain  of  communication  between  the  plates.  If  a  portion  of  the 
wire  be  sufficiently  reduced  in  thickness,  visible  ignition  of  such 
portion  may  even  be  prodnced.  Indeed  the  quantity  of  heat  given 
out  by  the  connecting  wire  may  be  employed  as  a  measure  of  the 
amoont  of  force  vhich  it  is  transmitting. 

(aai)  Action  of  the  Conducting  Wire  on  the  Magnetic  Needle. 
— Another  remarkable  proof  of  the  activity  of  the  wire  which 
connects  the  two  metallic  plates,  is  exhibited  in  the  peculiar 
influence  which  it  exerts  over  a  magnetic  needle  freely  suspended 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  wire.  Such  a  needle  tends  to  place 
itself  at  right  angles  to  the  wire.  If  the  wire  and  the  needle  be 
previously  arranged  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  the  amount  of 
deviation  in  the  needle  affords  a  comparative  measure  of  the  force 
which  is  conveyed  by  the  wire,  as  the  needle  ultimately  assumes  a 
position  of  equilibrium  between  the  directive  power  of  the  earth's 
magnetism  and  that  of  the  wire  (353). 

The  movements  of  such  a  magnetic  needle  afford  one  of  the 
most  delicate  tests  of  the  development  of  galvanic  electricity,  or 
of  electricity  in  motion.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  examine 
the  direction  and  nature  of  these  movements. 

The  direction  of  the  needle  under  any  circumstances  may  easily 
be  calculated  by  recollecting  the  following  rule : — When  the  vsire 
ia  placed  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  with  the  end  connected  with  the 
zinc  plate  towards  the  north,  and  the  needle  ts  placed  below  the 
wire,  the  marked  end  will  deviate  westward.  When  the  needle 
is  above  the  wire,  the  marked  end  will  move  towards  the  east. 
The  first  effect  is  shown  in  fig.  176,  i ;  the  second  in  2.  On 
Fia.  ij6. 


/ 
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reversing  the  attachment  of  the  wire  to  the  plates,  the  phenomena 
will  in  each  case  be  inverted.  By  means  of  a  simple  model,  the 
direction  of  the  needle  under  any  conditions  may  be  readily  indi- 
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rated : — Across  a  square  strip  of  wood  nail  a  cylindrical  piece  at 
right  angles ;  let  the  square  rod  represent  the  magnetic  needle,  the 
round  rod  the  connecting  wire  (fig,  176,  3  and  4) ,  then  mark 
npOD  the  square  rod  the  letters  n  and  s,  and  on  the  round  rod, 
p  and  z,  in  conformity  with  the  rule  jnat  given;  by  placing  the 
model  in  any  given  position,  the  relative  effect  of  the  wire  upon 
the  needle  under  these  circnmstances  will  he  shown. 

Even  the    liquid  part  of  a  voltaic  circuit 

Fis.  177.  agtg  ^hyg  upon  the  magnetic  needle.    This  may 

be  shovm  by  suspending  a  needle, »  s,  fig.  1 7  7  by 

means  of  a  fibre  of  silk,  over  a  dish  of  diluted 

sulphuric  acid.     On  one  side  of  this  dish  a  zinc 

plate,  z,  is  inserted,  on  the   other,  a  plate  of 

pJatinum,  p.     The  needle  must  be  placed  so 

that  one   of  its  ends   may  point  towards  one 

I  plate,  and  the  other  end  towards   the   other 

/  plate.     If  the  two  plates  be  now  connected  by 

a  wire,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  the  needle  will 

be  deflected,  and  will  place  itself  nearly  parallel 

to  the  metallic  plates. 

(222)  The  Galvanometer. — Since  every  part  of  the  circuit  acts 
equally  upon  the  needle,  and  eince  it  is  possible  to  make  several 
parts  act  simultaneously  upon  it,  actions  may  be  rendered  percep- 
tible which  would  otherwise  be  too  weak  to  influence  its  motion. 
Pig.  178   will  convey  an   idea  of  the 
Fio.  178.  principle  upon  which  this  is  effected. 

I„  Suppose  the  wire  connecting  the  plates 
A — .   p  and  z  to  be  bent  into  a   loop  with 

parallel   aides.      If  a  magnetic  needle 

be  suspended  between  the  wires,  and 
paralld  to  them,  the  loop  and  the 
needle  being  both  in  the  magnetic  me- 
ridian, with  the  end  n  pointing  to  the 
north,  the  marked  end  of  the  needle 
would  be  impelled  westward  under  the 
influence  of  the  force  in  the  upper 
branch  ;  and  as  the  current  returns 
in  the  reverse  direction  through  the  lower  wire,  this  tendency  of 
the  north  end  westward  would  be  doubled.  By  increasing  the 
number  of  coils  which  are  placed  around  the  needle  parallel  to 
each  other,  very  feeble  actions  may  be  rendered  evident.  An 
instrument  constructed  on  this  principle  is  termed  a  galvanometer. 
The  sensibility  of  the  galvanometer  may,  however,  be  still 
fiirther  increased  by  placing  outside  the  coil  a  second  magnetio 
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needle  with  its  poles  reversed ;  the  directive  force  of  the  earth 
may  be  thus  almost  exactly  neutralized ;  its  attractive  power  upon 
the  north  end  of  one  needle  being  almost  exactly  counterbalanced 
by  ita  repulsive  action  upon  the  south  end  of  the  needle  which  is 
parallel  to  it.  A  pair  of  needles  thus  arranged  constitutes  what 
is  termed  au  astatic  combination.  A  very  feeble  force  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  drive  one  particular  extremity  of  such  a  p^  of  needles 
to  the  east  or  to  the  west ;  but  the  second  needle  being  outside 
the  coil  will  be  acted  upon  by  the  upper  wires  only,  the  lower  ones 
being  at  too  great  a  distance  to  produce  any  sensible  efiFect.  The 
action  of  the  upper  wires  upon  the  needle  above  them  coincides 
vrith  their  action  upon  the  lower  needle,  with  ita  reversed  poles : 
and  the  effect  of  a  feeble  current  is  thus  materially  increased  by 
these  combined  actions.  The  conducting  wire  must  be  covered 
with  silk  to  preserve  the  insulation  of  each  coil  from  the  contiguous 
ones. 

The  astatic  galvanometer  is  re-  Fio.  179. 

presented  in  section  in  fig.  179.  The 
needles,  ns,  s  n,  are  suspended,  one 
within,  and  the  other  above  the  coil 
of  wire,  w  w,  by  means  of  a  fibre 
of  silk,  d,  the  whole  being  enclosed 
within  the  glass-case,  a.  The  paral- 
lelism of  the  two  needles  to  each 
other  is  maintained  under  all  circum- 
stances, by  causing  each  of  them  to 
pass  transversely  through  the  same 
piece  of  straw,  or  by  connecting  _ 
them  together  by  means  of  a  piece 
of  fine  copper  wire ;  the  fibre  d  being  attached  to  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  straw  or  the  wire.  By  means  of  a  screw  at 
a,  the  point  of  suspension  of  the  silk  can  he  raised  or  lowered 
without  twisting  it,  so  that  when  the  needles  are  not  in  use  their 
weight  need  not  be  supported  by  the  silk  fibre,  c  c,  is  a  sheet  of 
copper  provided  with  a  graduation  on  its  margin  for  estimating  the 
angular  deviation  of  the  needles ;  b  b,  are  binding  screws  for  con- 
necting the  extremities  of  the  coil  with  the  wires  which  transmit 
the  current ;  *  the  apparatus  can  be  levelled  by  means  of  the  screws, 


•  Instead  of  binding  BcrewH,  it  is  not  nnoommon  to  employ  small  cups 
containing  mercury  as  tte  means  of  compIetinR  tlie  metallic  communication 
between  the  difTerent  parts  of  the  circuit;  the  ends  of  the  wires  should  be 
made  perfectly  bright  before  immersine  them  in  the  mercury.  Copper  wires 
may  be  easily  amalgamated  Bunerficially  by  scouring  them  with  fine  emery 
paper  and  moistening  them  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury;  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  contact  is  thus  ensured. 
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m  m,  and  at  I,  a  lever  is  shown  by  Trhicli  the  coil  of  wire,  w,  can 
be  placed  accurately  parallel  with  the  magnetic  needles,  &o  as  to 
make  them  coincide  with  the  zero  of  the  graduated  circle.  Such 
an  iostrument  may  be  made  not  only  to  indicate  the  exiatence  (tf 
voltaic  action,  but  also  to  measure  its  amount.  When  the  devia- 
tions of  the  needle  are  small,  not  exceeding  15°  or  20°,  the  number 
of  degrees  of  deviation  gives  nearly  accurately  the  relative  force ; 
but  for  angles  of  greater  magnitude,  this  is  not  the  case,  because 
the  more  the  needle  deviates  from  parallelism  to  the  wire,  the  more 
obliquely  and  therefore  the  lees  powerfully  does  the  force  act  which 
occasions  its  motion ;  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  determine  the 
vslue  of  the  degrees  by  direct  experiment.  It  wonld  require  a 
greater  amount  of  power  to  move  the  needle  from  20°  to  25°,  than 
from  10°  to  15" ;  and  a  still  greater  to  produce  a  deviatiou  from 
30"  to  35°  J  but  the  force  required  in  each  case  is  definite,  and 
consequently  may  be  estimated  and  measured. 

(223)  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  physioli^cal 
action  of  the  current,  in  consequence  of  which,  if  a  living  animal, 
or  a  part  of  one  recently  killed,  such  as  the  limb  of  a  frog,  be  in- 
cluded between  a  pair  of  plates,  muscular  contractions  are  pro- 
duced ;  similar  effects  occur  if  a  portion  of  the  human  body,  such 
as  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  be  included  between  two  interrupted 
points  of  the  conducting  wire.  But  in  addition  to  the  heating, 
magnetic,  and  physiological  effects,  another  remarkable  series  of 
phenomena,  those  of  chemical  decomposition,  may  be  exhibited  at 
the  interrupted  points  of  the  conducting  wire.  These,  however,  are 
more  distinctly  shown  when  a  number  of  pairs  of  plates  is  employed. 

(224)  7%e  VoUaicPile. — In  prosecuting  the  experiments  of  Gal< 
vani,  Volta  discovered  that  by  using  a  number 
of  similar  metallic  pairs  moistened  by  a  saline 
or  by  a  feehly  acid  liquid,  many  of  the  effects 
already  described  were  greatly  increased,  and 
in  the  year  1800  he  published  a  description  of 
the  apparatus  which  he  had  contrived,  and 
which  has  perpetuated  the  name  of  its  in- 

I  ventor  under  the  designation  of  the  VoUaie 
j  Pile.  This  important  instrument  is  repre- 
sented in  fig.  J  80.  It  consists  of  a  succes- 
sion of  pairs  of  plates  of  two  dissimilar  metals, 
such  as  zinc,  e,  and  copper,  c,  or  zinc  and 
silver,  each  piur  being  separated  on  either  side 
from  the  adjacent  pairs  by  pieces  of  card  or  of 
flannel,  f,  moistened  with  salt  and  water,  or 
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vith  very  weak  acid :  these  plates  may  be  supported  by  a 
frame  of  dry  wood.  The  effects  produced  by  such  an  apparatus 
were  soon  seeu  to  be  of  an  electrical  character.  If  the  euds 
of  the  pile  or  the  wires  connected  with  "them  were  touched, 
cue  with  each  hand  previously  moistened,  a  sensation  similar  to 
that  of  the  electric  shock  was  experienced.  Sparks  could  be  ob- 
tained between  two  pieces  of  charcoal  attached  to  the  eads  of  the 
wires ;  divei^nce  of  the  gold  leaves  of  the  electroscope  waa  pro- 
duced when  one  wire  touched  the  cap  of  the  inatrument,  whilst  the 
other  wire  was  in  communication  with  the  earth ;  and  other  elec- 
trical effects  were  obtained.  In  arranging  the  plates  of  metal  it 
is  necessary  strictly  to  observe  a  certain  order  in  their  succession ; 
thus,  if  a  plate  of  zinc  with  a  wire  attached  to  it  form  the  bottom 
of  the  pile,  a  piece  of  wet  flannel  must  be  placed  upon  it,  then  a 
piece  of  copper,  then  a  piece  of  zinc,  then  flannel,  then  copper, 
then  zinc,  then  flannel,  and  so  on,  till  the  pile  terminates  at  the 
top  with  a  plate  of  copper  to  which  a  wire  ia  attached.  By 
soldering  together  the  zinc  and  copper  in  pairs,  a  considerable  im- 
provement is  effected,  complete  contact  of  the  two  metals  is  in- 
sured, aud  the  apparatus  can  be  mounted  with  more  rapidity. 
Many  practical  inconveniences,  however,  are  experienced  when  the 
instrument  is  mounted  in  the  form  of  a  pile :  the  liquid  in  the 
ffannel  soon  loses  the  power  of  acting  chemically  on  the  zinc,  and 
the  activity  of  the  combination  rapidly  declines. 

Another  more  effectual  arrangement  adopted  by  Volta  is  shown 
in  fig.  i8i ;  he  termed  it  the  Crown  of  Cups.     lu  this  form,  the 


liquid  in  the  cell  corresponds  to  the  moist  flannel  of  the  pile,  and 
the  zinc  of  one  cell  being  connected  with  the  copper  of  the  adja- 
cent cell,  the  arrangement  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  the  pile, 
where  the  zinc  is  on  one  side  of  the  ffannel,  whilst  the  copper  in 
contact  with  the  other  surface  of  the  ffannel  communicates  with 
the  zinc  touching  the  flannel  next  above  it,  and  so  on.  Other 
more  efficient  forms  of  the  voltaic  battery  will  be  described  farther 
on  {331). 

DiqitlzscbyGOOqlC 
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The  Condiiiont  required  to  produce  Voltaic  Action. 
(225)  Electric  Ditturbance  by  Contact  of  Diasimilar  Mdah. — 
Having  in  the  foregoing  remarks  traced  tlie  voltaic  phenomena  to 
a  modificatioD  of  electricity,  we  may  now  proceed  to  examine  more 
particularly  the  conditions  under  which  they  occur. 

It  was  early  observed  by  Volta  that  when  two  different  metals, 
properly  insulated,  are  brought  into  contact,  and  then  separated 
by  means  of  insulating  handles,  each  plate  exhibits  signs  of  elec- 
tricity which  may  be  detected  by  a  sensitive  electroscope  such  as 
Bobneuberger's  {note  ^  2jo).  The  more  oxidizable  metal  is  found 
to  be  positive,  while  the  less  oxidizable  metal  is  negative.  If  zinc 
filings  be  sifted  through  a  piece  of  insulated  copper  wire  gauze 
upon  the  cap  of  a  gold  leaf  electroscope,  the  leaves  of  the  instrument 
will  dlvei^.  On  approaching  the  electroscope  with  an  excited 
stick  of  sealing-wax  the  leaves  wilt  collapse,  thus  proving  that  the 
zinc  filings  have  acquired  positive  electricity.  If  copper  filings  be 
sifted  through  zinc  gauze,  the  filings  will  be  found  to  be  ne^tive. 
The  various  metals  may,  with  reference  to  these  electric  actions, 
be  arranged  in  a  series  in  which  those  first  in  order  become  posi- 
tive by  contact  with  all  those  that  follow,  and  negative  with  all 
those  that  precede :  for  example,  potassium,  zinc,  iron,  lead,  tin, 
copper,  mercury,  silver,  gold,  platinum.  This  it  may  be  observed 
is  merely  the  order  of  the  oxidability  of  the  difi^erent  metals,  and 
Delarive  contends  with  great  probability  that  the  development  of 
electricity  in  Vol  ta'a  experiment  is  due  to  an  excessively  minute  oxida- 
tion produced  bythe  moistureof  the  air  upon  the  plate  which  becomes 
positive,  though  his  experiments  are  not  absolutely  conclusive. 

Volta  regarded  the  interposed  liquid  of  his  pile  in  the  light 
merely  of  an  imperfect  conductor  which  allowed  induction  to  take 
place  through  it,  the  electrical  equilibrium  being  perpetually  dis- 
turbed by  the  contact  of  the  two  metals ;  and  he  overlooked  the 
chemical  changes  which  the  liquid  is  continually  undergoing. 

(226)  Chemical  Action  Essential  to  the  production  of  Voltaic 
Action. — It  is  now  known  that  chemical  changes  are  essential  to 
the  production  of  the  force.  Contact  of  dissimilar  substances  it 
is  true  is  necessary  to  the  voltaic  action  ;  because  without  contact 
there  can  be  no  chemical  action.  Such  contact  produces  distur- 
bance of  the  electric  equilibrium  in  the  bodies  which  are  brought 
together,  and  thus  occasions  a  state  of  tension  or  polarity  which 
always  precedes  the  dischai^e.  Chemical  action,  by  renewing 
these  contacts  and  by  furnishing  appropriate  conductors  to  the 
electricity  thus  accumulated,  maintains  the  action  apd  accurately 
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measures  its  force ;  and  UDtil  chemical  action  occtirs  no  current  is 
produced.  The  following  experiment  may  be  cited  in  illustratioa 
of  this  point : — Let  an  iron  wire  be  connected  with  one  extremity 
of  a  galvanometer,  and  a  platinum  wire  with  the  other  extremity ; 
immerae  the  ends  of  the  wires  in  highly  concentrated  nitric  acid 
(sp.  gr.  about  i'45},  without  allowing  them  to  touch  each  other 
in  the  liquid  j  no  chemical  action  will  occur  upon  the  iron,  and  no 
movement  of  the  magnetic  needle  will  be  produced;  but  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  water  will  determine  a  rapid  solution  of  the  iron  in 
the  acid,  and  the  needle,  at  the  same  moment  that  the  chemical 
action  commences,  will  receive  a.  powerful  impulse, 

(437)  Polarization  and  Transfer  of  the  Elements  (ff  the  Liquid. 
— The  simple  occurrence  of  powerful  chemical  action  is  not  alone 
sufficient  to  produce  a  powerful  voltaic  effect.  The  metals  are  all 
excellent  conductors  of  electricity,  and,  in  combining  with  each 
other  to  form  alloys,  they  often  give  evidence  of  intense  chemical 
action,  but  they  do  not  produce  any  adequate  voltaic  effect.  For 
example,  if  a  small  quantity  of  tin  be  placed  in  a  tube  bent  into 
the  form  of  the  letter  U,  and  be  melted  by  the  heat  of  a  spirit* 
lamp,  and  it  be  connected  on  one  side  with  the  wire  of  a  galvano- 
meter, which  is  introduced  into  the  melted  metal  in  one  limb  of 
the  tube,  whilst  into  the  second  limb  of  the  tube  a  platinum  wire, 
connected  with  the  other  extremity  of  the  galvanometer,  is  plunged, 
the  platinum  will  unite  with  the  tin  with  incandescence,  but  after 
the  first  moment  of  contact  no  permanent  deviation  of  the  mag- 
netic needle  will  be  observed,  although  a  brisk  chemical  action  is 
continued  for  several  seconds.  A  solution  of  the  elementary 
bodies,  chlorine  or  bromine,  when  used  as  the  liquid  between  the 
plates,  although  it  acts  powerfully  on  the  zinc,  produces  by  no 
means  a  proportionate  power  in  the  circuit. 

In  order  that  the  liquid  shall  possess  any  marked  power  of 
exciting  voltaic  action,  it  must  be  a  compound  susceptible  of 
decomposition  by  one  of  the  metals,  such,  for  instance,  as  dilute 
sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  hydriodic  acid,  or  a  saline  substance, 
such  as  chloride  of  sodium  or  iodide  of  potassium.  This  necessity 
for  the  employment  of  a  compound  liquid  for  exciting  the  force, 
appears  to  arise  from  the  necessity  of  a  peculiar  polarization  in  the 
liquid  in  order  to  enable  it  to  transmit  the  voltaic  action.  Indeed 
in  all  voltaic  actions  the  transfer  of  power  is  effected  by  a  polar 
influence,  propagated  through  both  the  solid  and  the  liquid  particles 
of  the  circuit,  and  the  chain  of  conducting  material  must  be  con- 
tinuous throughout,  so  that  the  force  shall  circulate. 

This  process  of  polarizataan  may  be  conceived  to  occur  in  the 
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folloving  manner,  vhich  offers  an  explaDation  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  platinum  {or  the  plate  of  metal  which  corresponds  to 
platinum)  may  be  supposed  to  act : — When  a  plate  of  pure  zinc 
or  of  amalgamated  zinc  i«  immereed  in  a  compound  liquid,  which, 
like  a  solution  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  (HCl),  is  capable  of  at- 
tacking it  chemically,  the  metal  at  the  points  of  contact  becomes 
positively  electrified,  whilst  the  distant  portion  becomes  negative. 
The  layer  of  liquid  in  contact  with  the  zinc  undergoes  polarization, 
which  affects  each  molecule  of  its  chemical  constituents ;  the  par- 
ticles of  chlorine  become  negative,  and  the  particles  of  hydrogen 
positive :  but  in  this  form  of  the  experiment  there  is  no  commu- 
nication between  the  negative  part  of  the  zinc  and  the  positively 
electrified  particles  of  hydrogen ;  consequently,  beyond  the  produc- 
tion of  this  state  of  electric  tension,  no  change  ensues.  This 
condition  is  represented  in  fig.  183   (i).     Batthecase  is  entirely 


altered  if  a  plate  of  platinum,  or  of  some  other  metal  which  is  not 
easily  acted  upon  by  the  acid,  be  introduced,  and  made  to  touch 
the  zinc.  Ey  contact  with  the  zinc  the  platinum  itself  becomes 
polarized ;  it  imparts  a  certain  amount  of  positive  electricity  to  the 
zinc,  and  receives  a  portion  of  negative  in  return,  and  transmits 
the  polar  action  to  the  liquid.  A  chain  of  polarized  particles  is 
thus  produced,  as  represented  in  fig.  183  (a);  the  chlorine  of 
the  particle  of  H  CI  nearest  the  zinc  becomes  negative  under  the 
influence  of  the  chemical  affinity  which  exists  between  it  and  the 
zinc,  and  the  hydrogen  becomes  positive :  the  second  and  third 
particles  of  H  CI  become  similarly  electrified  by  induction ;  but 
the  platinum,  under  the  influence  of  the  induction  of  the  zinc, . 
being  negative,  is  in  a  condition  to  take  up  the  positive  electricity 
of  the  contiguous  hydrogen.  The  action  now  rises  high  enough 
to  enable  the  zinc  and  the  chlorine  to  eombiue  chemically  with 
each  other ;  the  chloride  of  zinc  thus  produced  is  dissolved  by  the 
liquid,  and  is  removed  from   further  immedinte  actipn  j  but  the 
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particle  of  hydrogea  nearest  the  zinc  now  seizes  the  oppositely 
electri6ed  chlorine  which  lies  next  to  it,  and  a  new  portion  of 
hydrochloric  acid  is  reproduced,  whilst  the  hydrogen  in  the  second 
particle  of  the  acid  is  transferred  to  the  chlorine  of  the  adjacent 
particle,  and  the  particle  of  hydrogen  which  terminates  the  row  is 
electrically  neutralized  by  its  action  upon  the  platinum,  to  which 
it  imparts  its  excess  of  positive  electricity,  and  immediately  escapes 
in  the  form  of  gas.  Fresh  particles  of  hydrochloric  acid  conti- 
nually  supply  the  place  of  those  which  have  uodei^one  decompo- 
sition, and  in  this  way  a  continuous  action  is  maintained.  Thus 
the  transfer  of  electricity  from  particle  to  particle  of  the  liquid  is 
attended  at  the  same  instant  by  a  transfer  of  the  constituents  of 
the  liquid  in  opposite  directions. 

These  changes  are  not  successive,  but  are  simultaneous  in  each 
vertical  section  of  the  liquid,  and  are  also  attended  with  corre- 
sponding changes  at  all  points  of  the  entire  circuit.  These  cliauges 
■when  continued  uninterruptedly  constitute  what  is  conveniently 
termed  a  voltaic  current.  This  term,  '  current,'  is  in  general  use, 
but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  in  this  sense  employed 
merely  to  signify  the  continuous  transmission  of  force,  not  of  any 
material  substance.  In  every  voltaic  current  it  is  assumed  that  a 
quantity  of  negative  electricity,  equal  in  amount  to  that  of  the 
positive  set  in  motion,  is  proceeding  along  the  wire  in  a  direction 
opposed  to  that  in  which  the  positive  electricity  is  travelling ;  and 
it  is  conceived  that  by  the  perpetual  separation  and  recombination 
of  the  two  electricities  in  the  wire,  its  heating  and  other  effects  are 
produced.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion,  however,  whenever  the 
direction  of  the  voltaic  current  is  referred  to,  the  direction  of  the 
positive  current  alone  is  indicated. 

The  polarization  of  the  metallic  and  liquid  particles  composing 
a  circuit  when  zinc  is  placed 

in  an  acid,  or  in  other  words,  Fio-  183. 

the  occurrence  of  electric  ten- 
sion as  a  preliminary  to  the 
passage  of  the  voltaic  current, 
may  be  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing experiment  (Gassiot).  A 
plate  of  platinum,  p,  fig.  183, 
and  another  of  amalgamated 
zinc,  z,  are  immersed  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  wire 
which  proceeds  from  each  is  - 
insulated  and  connected  with 
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tKe  two  gilt  disks,  a,  h,  of  the  electroscope,  e  ;  these  disks  are  insu- 
lated from  each  other  and  from  the  ground,  by  the  glass  of  the 
apparatus;  they  slide  easily  to  and  fro  in  the  sockets,  and  can  be 
brought  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  less  of  each  other;  a  single 
gold  leaf,  mounted  as  in  the  ordinary  electroscope,  is  suspended 
midway  between  them :  now  if  the  positive  end  of  a  Delnc's  pile 
(349},  D,  be  brought  near  the  cap  of  the  instrument,  the  gold  leaf 
will  approach  the  disk  a,  which  is  connected  with  the  zinc  plate  ; 
the  leaf  becomes  positive  by  induction  from  the  positive  end  of  the 
pile,  and  is  therefore  attracted  by  the  negatively  electrified  disk  a ; 
but  if  the  opposite  end  of  the  pile  n,  which  is  charged  with  nega- 
tive electricity,  be  presented,  the  gold  leaf  becomes  negative,  and  ia 
attracted  by  the  positively  electrified  disk  6,  which  is  in  connexion 
with  the  platinum  plate.  The  amount  of  the  electric  tension 
increases  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  pairs  ia  increased. 
Gassiot  found  with  a  battery  of  400  paire  of  Grove's  cells,  each 
cell  being  carefully  insulated,  that  a  succession  of  sparks  passed 
between  the  terminals  when  brought  very  near  to  each  other;  and 
if  each  end  of  the  battery  was  connected  with  a  gold  leaf  electro- 
scope, the  leaves  of  each  diverged  powerfully,  the  wire  in  con- 
nexion with  the  platinum  plate  fiiruishing  positive,  that  with  the 
zinc  plate,  negative  electricity.  (See  also  §  251.) 

(328)  Energy  of  the  Current  Proportionate  to  the  Chemical 
Activity. — In  order  to  produce  a  current,  the  two  metals  which 
are  employed  must  be  acted  upon  by  the  exciting  liquid  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  rapidity  : — thus,  when  two  similar  slips  of  zinc, 
or  of  any  other  metal,  are  opposed  to  each  other,  no  current  is 
excited.  The  galvanic  action  is  strongest  between  two  metals 
upon  which  the  chemical  actiou  of  the  components  of  the  esciting 
liquid  differs  most  widely ;  for,  from  what  has  been  already 
stated,  it  is  evident  that  two  strips  of  zinc  would  tend  to  produce 
polarization,  and  subsequently  currents  of  equal  intensity,  in  op- 
posite directions,  so  that  the  two  would  necessarily  neutralize  each 
other.  When  zinc  is  opposed  to  tin,  a  curreut  is  produced,  set- 
ting out  through  the  liquid  from  the  zinc  to  the  tin ;  zinc  and 
copper  give  rise  to  a  stronger  current  in  the  same  direction ; 
whilst  between  zinc  and  platinum  the  current  is  still  more  power- 
ful; and  between  potassium  and  platinum  the  action  attains  its 
maximum.  By  forming  an  amalgam  of  potassium,  this  last  men- 
tioned experiment  admits  of  easy  performance ;  for  it  has  been 
found  that  the  voltaic  relations  of  all  amalgams  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  more  oxidizable  metal  which  they  contain.  A  good 
deal  of  the  potassium  is  oxidized  by  what  is  termed  local  action, 
without  contributing  in  any  way  to  the  production  of  the  current. 
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The  distiDction  between  local  action  and  action  which  contributes 
to  the  Toltaic  effect  ia  important,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
difference  in  action  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  upon  a  slip  of  ordi- 
nary zinc  and  upon  a  slip  of  zinc  &om  the  same  sheet  which  has 
been  amalgamated :  in  the  first  case  rapid  solution  of  the  metal 
vill  occur  although  the  connesiou  with  the  platinum  plate  mar 
remain  incomplete ;  in  the  second,  the  zinc  will  be  attacked  only 
when  the  circuit  is  completed  ;  but  the  unamalgamatcd  zinc  will 
produce  no  greater  voltaic  effect  than  an  equal  slip  of  the  metal 
which  hia  been  properly  amalgamated.  In  no  instance  is  the 
force  in  circulation  increased  by  the  local  action  on  the  plates, 
whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  metal. 

Wheatstone  has  devised  a  method  (248)  of  measuring  the 
amount  of  the  electro-motive  force,  or  energy  of  the  voltaic  power, 
produced  by  any  combination ;  and  he  has  by  this  means  proved 
conclusively  that  this  enet^  depends  upon  the  intensity  of  the 
chemical  action  between  the  elements  of  the  liquid  and  the 
metals  which  compose  the  circuit.  He  has  shown  that  if  any 
three  of  these  dissimilar  metals  be  taken  in  their  electrical  order 
and  be  formed  in  pairs  into  separate  circuits,  the  force  generated 
by  a  combination  of  the  two  extreme  metals  of  the  series  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  forces  developed  when  the  intermediate  metal  is 
separately  combined  with  each  of  the  other  two  in  succession. 
For  example,  the  voltaic  enei^,  or  electro-motive  force,  excited 
between  platinum  and  an  amalgam  of  potassium  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  number  69 :  the  electro-motive  force  between  pla- 
tinum aud  zinc,  expressed  in  terms  of  a  similar  standard,  is  equal 
to  40 ;  and  in  a  similar  experiment  between  zinc  and  potassium, 
where  zinc  acted  the  part  of  a  negative  metal  towards  the  potas- 
sium, the  number  obtained  was  29.     Now 

the  amount  of  force  between  platinum  and  zinc     =  40 
the  amount  of  force  between  zinc  aud  potassimn   =  29 

the  two  taken  together  =  69 

and  this  number,  69,  is  identical  with  that  obtmned  by  opposing 
platinum  to  the  amalgam  of  potassium. 

(229)  Direction  of  the  Current  Dependent  on  the  Direction  of 
the  Chemical  Action. — In  all  these  cases  the  positive  electricity  sets 
out  from  the  more  oxidizable  metal,  which  may  be  termed  the 
positive,  or  generating  plate,  and  traverses  the  liquid  towards  the 
less  oxidizable  metal  which  forms  the  negative  or  conducting 
plate :  from  the  conducting  plate  the  force  is  transfeired  to  the 
wire,  and  thence  in  turn  to  the  generating  plate ;  thus  the  circuit 
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is  completed.  Unless  this  circulation  can  take  place,  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  voltaic  action  are  suspended.  Since  the  chemical 
action  of  any  combination  is  thus  always  in  one  uniform  direc^ 
tion,  the  motion  of  a  magnetic  needle  under  its  influence  is 
equally  uniform  :  the  amount  of  force  which  is  thrown  into  (^r- 
culation,  whether  it  be  measured  by  its  magnetic  or  by  its  heating 
efllects,  is  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  the  positive  metal  which 
is  dissolved  in  a  given  time. 

Every  liquid  which  thus  acts  in  exciting  a  voltaic  current  may 
be  regarded  as  consisting  of  two  groups  of  substances,  one  of 
which  attacks  the  generating  or  positive  plate,  and  may  be  termed 
the  electro- n^ative  constituent  of  the  liquid,  whilst  the  other  is 
transferred  to  the  conducting  or  negative  plate,  and  constitutes  the 
electro- positive  constituent. 

The  elementary  bodies  have  indeed  been  classified  upon  this 
principle    into   electro -positive   and  electro -negative   substances  j 

Electro-chemical  Order  of  the  Principal  Elements. 


Electro-  negative . 
Oxygen 
Sulphur 
Selenium 
Nitrogen 
Fluorine 
Chlorine 
Bromine 
Iodine 
Fhosphorns 
Arsenic 
Chromium 
Vanadium 
Molybdenum 
Tungsten 
Boron 
Carbon 
Antimony 
Tdlnrium 
Titanium 
Silicon 
Hydrogen. 


Gold 
Platinam 
Palladium 
Mercury 
Silver 
Copper 
Bismuth 
Tin 
Lead 
Cadmium 
Cobalt 
Nickel 
Iron 
Zinc 

Mangsneae 
Uranium 
Aluminum 
Magnesium 
Calcium 
Strontium 
Barium 
Iiithinm 
Sodium 
Potassium. 
Electro-positive. 
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hydrogen  and  most  of  the  metals  being  electro-positive ;  oxygen, 
chlorine,  and  other  substances  of  this  nature  being  electro-negative. 
In  the  preceding  table  the  more  important  of  the  elements  are 
arranged  in  the  electro-chemical  order  on  the  authority  of  Berze- 
lius.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  more  strongly  electro-positive 
metals  crystallize  in  forms  belonging  to  the  regular  system,  whilst 
the  non-metallic  elements,  and  those  metaU  which  are  most 
electro-negative,  crystallize  generally  in  other  forms. 

It  is  probable  that  the  order  here  followed  is  not  exactly  cor- 
rect. Fluorine,  and  chlorine  perhaps,  ought  to  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  list;  there  is  no  doubt  that  hydrogen  should  stand  mach 
nearer  to  potassium ;  and  according  to  late  experiments  aluminum 
should  take  its  place  between  lead  and  cadmium.  It  is  also  cer- 
tain that  the  elements  do  not  nnder  all  circumstances  maintain 
the  same  relative  order,  but  that  in  particular  cases  the  order  is 
altered :  for  example,  in  strong  nitric  acid,  iron  is  nearly  as 
electro-negative  as  platinum  ;  again,  a  metal  may  be  electro- 
positive when  it  forms  the  base  of  a  salt,  but  electro-negative  when 
associated  with  the  elements  of  the  acid  constituent.  Indeed  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  an  invariable  rule  that  whenever  the  chemical 
action  is  inverted  the  direction  of  the  current  is  inverted  also. 
The  voltaic  order  oftbe  metals  given  aboveis  that  which  is  observed 
when  diluted  acids  are  used  as  the  exciting  liquids,  but  it  by  no 
means  represents  the  order  iu  which  they  stand  when  the  current  is 
excited  by  the  use  of  a  caustic  alkaline  solution  or  a  sulphide  of 
the  alkaline  metals.  This  point  is  well  exemplified  in  the  follow- 
ing results  given  by  Faraday  {Phil.  TVans.,  1840,  p.  113).  The 
metals  which  stand  first  on  each  list  are  negative  to  all  those 
which  follow  them.  The  place  of  iron  in  the  strong  nitric  acid  is 
that  which  it  shows  immediately  on  immersion ;  it  becomes  much 
more  powerfully  electro-negative  afterwards  : — 
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The  relative  size  of  the  generating  and  conducting  plates  has 
no  influence  npon  the  direction  of  the  current,  which  sets  in  i^ 
certainly  through  the  liquid  &oin  a  square  inch  of  zinc  to  a 
square  foot  of  copper  aa  from  a  square  foot  of  zinc  to  a  square 
inch  of  copper.  The  spread  of  this  force  may  be  traced  in  an 
interesting  manner  by  substituting  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper 
for  sulphuric  acid  as  a  part  of  the  exciting  liquid ;  copper  will  be 
thrown  down  instead  of  hydr(^n,  and  by  its  colour  and  thickness 
will  very  accurately  indicate  the  extent  and  direction  of  the  action. 
The  experiment  is  easily  made  by  takiug  advantage  of  a  property 
possessed  by  porous  diaphragms,  in  consequence  of  which,  a  piece 
of  any  animal  membrane,  or  of  unglazed  earthenware,  which  can 
be  thoroughly  wetted  by  the  liquids,  will  allow  the  current  to 
traverse  it  without  opposing  any  material  obstruction  to  its 
passage.  Diluted  sulphuric  acid  may  thus  be  employed  upon  one 
side  of  the  diaphragm,  and  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  upon 
the  other  side :  under  these  circumstances  a  current  would  be 
freely  transmitted,  whilst  the  two  liquids  would  be  prevented  from 
intermingling.  For  example,  let  a  piece  of  blad- 
Fio.  184.  der,  b,  fig,  184,  be  tied  firmly  over  the  lower 

end  of  a  wide  tube  open  at  both  extremities; 
place  some  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  a,  in  the  tube, 
and  suspend  a  rod  of  zinc,  z,  in  its  axis ;  sup- 
port the  tube  so  that  its  lower  end  shall  dip 
beneath  the  surface  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
I   copper,  s,  contained  in  a  shallow  glass  dish,  upon 
the  bottom  of  which  rests  a  sheet  of  copper,  c  ; 
on  connecting  the  zinc  and  copper  by  the  wire, 
w,  voltaic  action  will  ensue,  and  a  deposit  of  metallic  copper  will 
be  produced  upon  the  plate,  c.     It  will,  however,  be  observed  that 
this  deposit  does  not  take  place  uniformly  over  the  surface  of  the 
sheet  c,  but  that  it   commences  in  the  centre  in  a  circular  form  ; 
the  layer  of  copper  shows  itself  first  at  the   point   immediately 
beneath  the  extremity  of  the  zinc  rod,  and  it  is  at  this  point  that 
the  greatest  thickness  of  the  deposit  occurs ;  it  gradually  becomes 
thinner  towards  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  which,  however, 
continues  to  increase  in  diameter  as  the  experiment  proceeds,  until, 
if  sufficient  time  be  allowed,  the  plate  is   covered  with  reduced 
copper, 

Whilst  a  metal  is  thus  rendered  electro-negative  by  voltaic  ac- 
tion, it  is  no  longer  liable  to  the  ordinary  action  of  chemical  agents, 
A  beautiful  application  of  this  principle  was  made  by  Davy  to  the 
prevention  of  the  corrosion  of  the  copper  sheathing  of  ships  by  the 
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action  of  sea  water.  Copper  is  the  material  best  adapted  to  pre- 
serve the  timbers  of  tLe  ship  from  the  attacks  of  marine  insects 
and  boring  animals;  but  this  metal,  when  subjected,  nnder  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  to  the  combined  influeoce  of  the  salts  dissolved 
in  sea  water  and  of  the  atmospheric  air  which  it  also  holds  in  solu- 
tion, esperiences  corrosion,  which  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  years  ren- 
ders it  necessary  to  renew  the  copper.  It  was,  however,  discovered 
by  Davy,  that  by  placing  pieces  of  zinc,  or  of  cast-iron,  in  contact 
with  the  copper  under  water,  this  corrosion  conld  be  prevented  j 
aod  that  a  surface  of  zinc,  not  exceeding  T-hr  of  that  exposed  by 
the  copper,  was  adequate  to  the  entire  protection  of  the  copper,  the 
whole  of  the  chemical  action  being  transferred  to  the  zinc ;  and 
that  even  when  the  surfece  of  zinc  was  reduced  until  it  was  only 
equal  to  tbW  °f  t^**-  "f  the  copper,  a  considerable  preservative 
effect  was  experienced.  But  the  very  success  of  the  experiment 
in  the  direction  anticipated,  created  difficulties  of  another  kind; 
earthy  matters,  consisting  of  compounds  .of  lime  and  magnesia, 
were  deposited  from  the  sea  water  by  the  slow  voltaic  action,  and 
they  attached  themselves  to  the  surface  of  the  copper ;  weeds  and 
shell-fish  found  in  this  deposit  a  congenial  pabulum,  the  bottom  of 
the  ship  became  foul,  the  sailing  qualities  of  the  vessel  were  neces*' 
sarily  impaired,  and  the  system  of  voltaic  protectors  was  aban- 
doned. For  some  years  past  a  kind  of  brass,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Muntz,  which  admits  of  being  rolled  whilst  hot,  has,  in  the  mer- 
chant service,  been  largely  and  advantageously  substituted  for 
copper  as  a  material  for  ships'  sheathing.  In  this  case  the  zinc 
and  the  copper  are  combined  in  the  sheet  itself,  which  is  le^  rapidly 
corroded  than  if  composed  of  either  metal  separately.  The  pro- 
tective influence  of  zinc  both  on  copper  and  on  iron  is  readily 
shown  by  exposing  bright  bars  of  these  metals  in  separate  vessels, 
either  in  sea  water  or  in  a  solution  of  common  salt  containing  an 
ounce  of  salt  in  each  pint  of  water.  If  a  fragment  of  zinc  be 
attached  to  one  of  the  bars  of  copper  and  to  one  of  the  bars  of 
iron,  these  bars  will  remain  bright,  whilst  the  zinc  is  corroded ; 
but  the  unprotected  bars  will,  in  a  few  hours,  give  evidence  of  the 
commencement  of  chemical  action. 

Another  remarkable  proof  of  the  dependence  of  the  current, 
for  its  direction  and  its  force,  upon  chemical  action,  is  affiirded  by 
the  manner  in  which  a  volt^c  circuit  may  be  produced  between 
two  surfaces,  one  of  which  has  a  stronger  affinity  for  hydrogen 
than  the  other  possesses.  For  example,  when  two  clean  plates  of 
platinum  are  immersed  in  diluted  acid,  and  connected  with  a  gal- 
vanometer, no  voltaic  action  is  excised;  but  thg  case  is  differept'if 
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one  of  these  plates  be  first  coated  with  a  film  of  some  metallic 
peroxide,  such  as  peroxide  of  manganese  (MnOj),  peroxide  of  lead 
(PbOj),  or  peroxide  of  silver  (AgOj),  The  platinum  plate  may  be 
thus  coated  by  immeretng  it  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  manga- 
nese, of  nitrate  of  lead,  or  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  connectiug  it 
with  the  platinum  side  of  a  weak  voltaic  arrangement  for  a  few 
minutes,  whilst  the  liquid  is  connected  by  a  second  plate  with  the 
zinc  end  of  the  battery :  the  plate  thus  prepared  must  be  well 
washed  with  distilled  water.  If  it  be  then  opposed  to  a  plate  of 
clean  platinum,  and  immersed  in  any  diluted  acid,  it  will  originate 
a  current  which  depends  upon  the  affinity  of  the  hydrogen  of  the 
diluted  acid  for  the  second  equivalent  of  oxygen  in  the  peroxide. 
In  a  combination  of  this  description  the  clean  platinum  becomes 
poaitive,  and  corresponds  to  the  zinc  plate,  whilst  the  coated  pla- 
tinum becomes  negative.  The  coated  plate,  although  negative, 
thus  becomes  the  generating  or  active  surface,  and  transmits  the 
current  at  once  to  the  conducting  wire, 

Faraday  has  shown  that  the  direct  contact  of  dissimilar  metals 
18  not  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  voltMC  current,  provided 
that  they  are  connected  by  some  liquid  of  sufficient  conducting 
power,  .  This  is  a  point  of  considerable  importance,  as  it  shows 
that  Volta's  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  force,  which  is  still  main- 
tained by  many  philosophers  who  have  not  made  the  chemical 
phenomena  of  the  pile  their  especial  study,  is  deficient  in  accunu^. 
The  following  is  the  simple  experiment,  which 
Fia,  185.  proves  the  point  now  under  discussion:  z,  fig, 

185,  is  a  plate  of  zinc,  bent  at  a  right  angle; 
F,  a  platinum  plate,  to  which  a  platinum  wire  is 
attached.     At  a,  a  small  piece  of  blotting  paper, 
moistened  with  a  solution  of  starch  and  iodide  of 
potassium,  is  interposed  between   the    plate   of 
zinc  by  which  it  is  supported  and  the  platinum 
wire  which  rests  upon  it ;  no  change  occurs  in 
the  solution  of  the  iodide  until  the  two  plates  are 
immersed  in  diluted   nitric  acid ;  but  in  a  few 
minutes   after   such    immersion,   evidence   of   a   current  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow  is  afforded,  by  the  appearance  of  a  blue 
spot  against  the  platinum  wire,  due  to  the  liberation  of  iodine, 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  by  the  voltaic 
action. 

(230)  Grcuiis  with  one  Metal  and  two  Liguith.— For  the 
establishment  of  a  voltaic  current,  it  is  further  necessary  that  the 
body  which  decomposes  the  liquid  be  a  conductor  of  electricity,  in 
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order  to  carry  off  the  force  generated ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
use  two  dissimilar  metals,  provided  that  one  extremity  of  the  metal 
be  plunged  into  a  liquid  capable  of  acting  on  it,  whilst  the  other 
extremity  dips  into  a  different  liquid  which  has  little  or  no  action 
on  the  metal,  but  which  commanicates  freely  with  the  first  liquid. 
Take,  for  example,  a  tube  bent  into  the  form  represented  in 
fig.  186,  I.     Place  a  plug  of  tow  in  the  bend;  into  one  limb,  a. 


pour  a  solution  of  chloride  of  copper  {Cu  CI),  in  the  other  limh.  A, 
place  a  solution  of  common  salt  (NaCl)  (chloride  of  sodium). 
Connect  the  open  ends  of  the  tube  by  bending  a  atrip  of  copper  so 
that  one  end  of  it  shall  dip  into  the  solution  of  copper  and  the 
other  end  iuto  the  solution  of  salt.  Crystals  of  copper  will  be 
formed  gradually  upon  the  end  of  the  strip  which  is  immersed  itt 
the  metallic  solution,  whilst  the  end  of  the  strip  which  is  immersed 
in  the  salt  and  water  will  be  slowly  corroded,  and  chloride  of 
copper  will  be  formed.  The  following  diagram  may  assist  in  ex- 
plaining this  change : — 

Let  the  symbol  Cu  01  represent  the  combination  of  chloride  of 
copper,  Na  CI  that  of  chloride  of  sodium,  the  line  at  a  beiug  used 
to  show  the  position  of  the  plug  of  tow.  If  No.  i  indicate  the 
state  of  things  before  any  change  has  occurred.  No,  2  will  repre- 
sent the  change  after  the  circuit  is  complete, 

(i,)  Cu    I    clT^I,  CuCi    [    NaCi,  S^l    |    Cu 


(2.)  Cu    I    Cu,  01  Cu,  CI    I    Na,  CI  Na,  CI  Cu     | 

If  the  strip  of  copper  he  divided  in  the  middle,  and  the  two 
ends  be  connected  with  a  galvanometer,  as  shown  in  fig.  186,  2, 
a  current  is  found  to  be  circulating  through  the  apparatus.  A  still 
simpler  arrangement  may  be  adopted ;  if  a  long  straight  tube  be 
filled  half  full  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  remainder  witli. 
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R  Bolotion  of  Bulpliate  of  copper,  a  atrip  of  copper  plaoged  into  it 
nill  be  diBBolred  below,  while  aa  equal  amount  of  copper  will  be 
deposited  on  the  upper  extremity ;  &om  the  extreme  slowness  and 
regularity  of  the  action,  the  metal  will  assume  the  form  of  crystals. 
Becquerel,  by  using  various  liquids  in  the  two  limbs  of  the 
bent  tube  (No.  i)  has  obtained  many  of  the  metals  crystallized  in 
forma  of  great  beauty. 

By  employing  two  dissimilar  metals  in  the  metallic  arc,  as  p  z, 
(fig.  it!6,  3)  a  more  powerful  but  equally  regular  action  may  be 
excited.  If  a  solution  of  common  salt  be  placed  in  one  limb,  b, 
and  a  aolutioa  of  protochloride  of  iron  in  the  other,  a,  whilst  the 
zinc  end  of  a  compound  arc  of  zinc  and  platinum  is  plunged  into 
the  first,  and  the  strip  of  platinum  is  immersed  in  the  second  liquid, 
tetrahedral  crystals  of  iron  will  in  a  few  days  be  deposited  upon 
the  platinum.  If  a  little  chloride  of  iron  be  mixed  with  chloride 
of  eirconium,  and  substituted  for  the  chloride  of  iron  in  the  limb 
a,  plates  of  zirconium  will  be  obtained,  of  a  steel  gray  colour,  and 
which,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  become  oxidized  and  fall  to  a  white 
powder. 

Becquerel  has  shown,  that  within  the  strata  of  the  earth  similar 
actions  are  going  on ;  and  R.  W.  Fox  and  others,  by  connecting, 
by  wires  attached  to  a  galvanometer,  the  surfaces  of  two  conti- 
guous lodes  of  metallic  ore,  have  succeeded  in  demonstrating  to 
the  eye  the  existence  of  these  feeble  but  continuous  currents  which 
are  probably  the  cause  of  the  accumulation  of  the  diderent  metals 
in  regular  beds,  and  of  their  beautifiil  crystalline  arrangement. 

Other  combinations  may  be  produced,  in  which  the  mutual 
action  of  the  two  liquids  originates  the  current,  the  metal  merely 
acting  as  a  conductor.  Becquerel  was  the  first  to  point  out  the 
means  of  obtaining  circuits  of  this  description,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  good  example :— If  a  small  porous  vessel  be  filled  with 
nitric  acid,  and  be  immersed  in  a  second  vepset  containing  a  solu- 
tion of  potash,  on  plunging  two  platinum  plates  connected  with 
the  wires  of  a  galvanometer,  one  into  the  acid,  the  other  into  the 
alkaline  liquid,  a  steady  current  of  considerable  intensity  will  be 
produced,  and  will  be  maintained  for  many  days,  in  a  direction 
passing  &om  the  potash  to  the  nitric  acid,  and  thence  returning 
through  the  galvanometer  to  the  alkaline  liquid.  A  still  more 
powerful  combination  was  obtained  by  Matteucci  on  substituting  a 
solution  of  pentasnlphide  of  potassium  for  the  caustic  potash,  A 
■ingle  cell  of  this  construction  decomposed  acidulated  water  if  inter- 
posed between  the  platinum  wires,  and  on  brealdng  contact  a  dis- 
tinct spark  was  perceptible  at  the  surface  of  the  mercury  employed 
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to  connect  the  two  platiDum  wires.  Arrott  {Phil,  Mag,  xsii.  427) 
has  described  a  variety  of  other  cases  of  this  kiad.  These  actions, 
however,  will  be  more  convenieatly  studied  in  connexion  with  the 
chemical  effects  of  the  voltaic  battery  at  a  future  point  (871]. 

(330  a)  The  conditions  necessary  to  the  production  of  a  vol- 
taic current  may  be  shortly  recapitulated  as  follows  : — Though  the 
contact  of  dissimilar  metals  produces  electric  disturbance,  chemical 
action  is  necessary  to  propagate  the  voltaic  current.  This  che- 
mical action  must  be  produced  by  means  of  a  compound  liquid, 
■which  is  decomposed  in  the  process,  one  of  the  constituents  of  the 
liquid  entering  into  combination  with  one  of  the  metals.  In  the 
transmission  of  the  voltaic  power,  a  polarization  of  the  liquid,  as 
well  as  of  the  solid  portions  of  the  circuit,  is  produced,  and  this 
polarization  of  the  liquid  is  attended  with  the  separation  of  its 
constituents  into  two  groups,  one  of  which  unites  with  the  posi- 
tive metal,  whilst  the  other  makes  its  appearance  at  the  same 
moment  upon  the  negative  plate.  The  activity  of  the  combina- 
tion, or  its  electro- motive  force,  is  greater,  the  greater  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  chemical  affinity  of  the  electro- negative  consti- 
tuent of  the  exciting  liquid  for  the  two  metals  which  are  opposed 
to  each  other  in  the  particular  case.  Tiie  relative  size  of  the 
plates  employed  has  no  influence  on  the  direction  of  the  current 
which  is  produced.  Contact  of  two  metals  is  not  necessary  to  the 
production  of  voltaic  action  :  circuits  may  be  formed  between  one 
metal  and  two  liquids,  if  the  liquids  be  in  liquid  communication 
with  each  other,  and  if  their  chemical  affinities  for  the  metal  be 
unequal.  It  is  even  possible  to  obtain  a  current  from  the  mutual 
action  of  two  dissimilar  liquids,  if  these  liquids  exert  a  chemical 
action  upon  each  other,  by  connecting  the  liquids  through  the  inter- 
vention of  a  metal  upon  which  they  exeit  no  chemical  influence, 
and  which  therefore  simply  performs  the  part  of  a  conductor. 

Different  Forms  of  the  Voltaic  Battery. 

{231)  Counteracting  Currents:  Gas  Battery. — We  shall  now 
resume  the  consideration  of  those  forms  of  voltaic  combination 
■which  are  the  most  important  in  practice,  andin  which,  generally, 
two  dissimilar  metals  are  employed. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  amount  of  force  set  in 
motion  in  a  voltaic  arrangement,  depeuds  upon  the  difference  be- 
tween the  affinity  of  the  two  metals  for  the  active  principle  or 
radicle  ai  the  acid.  Under  circumstances  favourable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  current,  decomposition  of  the  liquid  which  excites  the 
action  always  occurs ;  the  elements  of  the  liquid  are  separated  from 
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each  otbeFj  aad  thej  either  combine  vitb  the  metallic  plate,  of 
else  thej  accumulate  upoa  its  eurface,  giving  rise  to  the  coDdition 
of  the  plates  which  is  often  described  under  the  inappropriate  term 
polarization  of  the  plates  or  electrodes.  These  adhering  sub- 
stances oppose  the  voltaic  action  and  enfeeble  it,  owing  to  the 
tendency  of  the  separated  components  of  the  liquid  to  re-unite. 
Thus,  when  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  used,  it  becomes  a  deside- 
ratum to  get  rid  of  the  hydrogen  which  adheres  to  the  platinum, 
and  produces  a  current  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  existence 
of  this  counter-current  may  be  rendered  evident  by  connecting 
with  one  end  of  the  wire  of  a  galvanometer,  a  platinum  plate 
which  has  been  thus  opposed  to  a  plate  of  zinc :  on  attaching  to 
the  other  end  of  the  galvanometer  wire  a  second,  but  clean  pla- 
tinum  plate,  and  plunging  both  into  diluted  acid,  a  powerful  de- 
flection of  the  needle  will  be  observed. 

This  observation  has  been  ingeniously  applied  by  Grove,  who 
has  constructed  what  he  terms  a  gas  battery,  by  opposing  a  plate 
covered  with  oxygen  to  the  plate  coated  with  hydr(^n,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  he  increases  the  surfaces  of  contact 
FiQ.  187.       between  the  platinum  and  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 
Fig.  187  represents  a  cell  of  this  battery.     It  con- 
sists  of  two  tubes,  o  and  h  ;  through  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  each  passes  a  platinum  wire,  which  is  fused 
into  the   glass,  and   attached  to   a  platinum  plate 
sufficiently  long  to  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube. 
The  surfaces  of  these   plates  are  coated  by  means 
of  voltaic  action  with  finely  divided  platinum,  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  surfaces  of  contact 
between  the  metal  and  the  gas.     The  tube  h  has 
double  the  capacity  of  the  tube  0.     These  tubes 
are  supported  in  the  vessel  s,  by  the  plug  through 
which  they  pass.     In  order  to  use  the  apparatus, 
the  vessel   s  is  filled    with    diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
and  by  inverting  the  cell,   the  tubes   are   likewise 
filled  with   the  liquid.     The  plates  in  the  tubes  o 
and   H   are   then  connected  by  the  mercury  cups 
at   top   with  the  wires  of  a  voltaic  battery   in  action,  so  that 
by    the    decomposition    of   the   diluted    acid    the    tube    o    shall 
become    filled    with   oxygen,   and    the    tube    h    with    hydrogen. 
The  tubes  having  been  thus  filled,  the  battery   wires   are   with- 
drawn.    If  the   mercury   cups   at    the  top  of  the  tubes  o    and 
H   be  now   connected   with  the  wires  of  a  galvanometer,  power- 
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maintained  through  the  apparatus  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows. 
The  two  gases  will  gradually  diminish  in  bulk,  and  will  in  a  few 
days  entirely  disappear,  but  the  current  will  be  maintained  so  long 
as  any  portions  of  the  gases  remain  uncombined.  By  connect- 
ing H  or  lo  such  cells  in  succession^  so  that  the  oxygen  tube  of 
one  cell  shall  be  connected  with  the  hydrc^en  tube  of  the  adjacent 
cell,  sparks  may  be  obtained  between  charcoal  points,  and  variouB 
cbemical  decompositions  may  be  effected.  The  polar  chain  by 
which  these  changes  are  produced,  may  thus  be  represented  by 
symbols  :  H,  SO^  indicating  a  molecule  of  dilated  acid,  0  and  H . 
representing  the  disturbing  molecules  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

O    H,  SO^    H,  SO,    H,  SOj    H 

The  brackets  above  the  row  of  symbols  are  intended  to  show 
the  molecular  arrangement  before  the  circuit  is  completed  ;  those 
beneath  the  ^mbols  show  the  action  during  the  passage  of  the 
current. 

Since  no  action  occurs  in  the  gas  battery  until  metallic  com- 
munication between  the  plates  is  effected,  it  appears  that  the  use 
of  the  platinum  plates  consists  in  favouring  the  action  by  con- 
densing the  gases  upon  their  porous  surfaces,  and  in  acting  as  con- 
ductors of  the  current. 

It  may  indeed  be  stated  generally,  that  the  accumulation  of 
either  of  the  elements  of  the  exciting  liquid  upon  the  metallic 
plates  of  a  voltaic  combination,  always  tends  to  produce  a  counter 
current,  and  therefore  reduces  the  efficiency  of  the  combination  to 
a  proportionate  extent.  Hydrogen  is  the  element  which,  in  the 
usual  mode  of  experiment,  principally  accumulates  upon  the  nega- 
tive plate,  so  that  any  contrivance  by  which  the  adhering  hydrogen 
is  removed,  exalts  the  energy  of  the  circulating  force.  This  removal 
of  the  hydrogen  may  be  effected  by  means  which  act  either  on 
cbemical  or  on  mechanical  principles.  The  chemical  principle  is 
the  most  perfect.  It  consists  in  adding  to  the  liquid  a  compound 
which  has  a  tendency  to  unite  with  the  hydrogen ;  hence  the 
energy  of  the  current  is  much  increased  by  mixing  a  little  nitric 
acid  (H,  NOg)  with  the  exciting  liquid,  comparatively  little  hy- 
drogen  being  set  free  in  this  case.*^  The  same  end  is  attained  by 
adding  to  the  sulphuric  acid,  a  solution  of  some  of  the  metallic 
Baits,  such,  for  instance,  as  sulphate  of  copper  (Cu,  SOJ.     When 
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sulphate  of  copper  is  employed,  metallic  copper  is  deposited  upon 
the  negative  or  conducting  plate,  whilst  the  oxygen  and  stdpburic 
acid,  with  which  it  was  previously  united,  combine  with  the  zinc. 
A  disadvantage,  however,  is  experienced  when  the  liquid  which 
absorbs  the  hydrogen  is  in  contnct  with  the  zinc,  and  this  is  par- 
ticularly evidenced  when  sulphate  of  copper  is  used.  The  zinc 
acts  at  once  on  the  solution  of  copper,  and  becomes  coated  with 
reduced  copper;  hence  innumerable  small  circuits  are  produced 
between  the  particles  of  zinc  and  those  of  the  reduced  copper, 
.which  occasion  a  violent  discharge  of  hydr(^en  irom  the  entire 
surface  of  the  generating  metal,  or  rather  from  the  copper  depo- 
sited upon  it ;  but  the  zinc  thus  dissolved  contributes  nothing  to 
the  general  eSect;  it  becomes  merely  a  case  of  local  action  (338). 
This  experiment  with  the  sulphate  of  copper  throws  light  upon 
the  cause  of  the  effervescence  which  takes  place  when  commoa 
zinc  is  treated  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  Commercial  zinc 
always  contains  lead  and  other  foreign  metals  mixed  with  it  in 
very  appreciable  quantity ;  these  act  as  dischargers  to  the  hydrc^en, 
and  give  rise  to  numerous  local  circuits  at  all  points  of  the  surface 
of  the  zinc.  Perfectly  pure  zinc  is  dissolved  very  slowly  in  acid 
for  want  of  these  discharging  points,  but  the  acid  is  not  absolutely 
without  action  upon  the  metal.  Any  inequality  in  susceptibility 
to  chemical  action  gives  rise  to  a  current  between  two  substances 
enitably  disposed ;  hence  any  difference  in  density  between  two 
pieces  of  the  same  metal  may  suffice  to  cause  a  current ;  aild  a 
piece  of  hammered  zinc  will  generally  act  as  a  conducting  plate  to 
a  piece  of  zinc  well  annealed.  The  adherence  of  a  film  of  oxide  or 
of  fatty  matter  to  the  surface  of  one  piece  will  also  cause  a  differ- 
ence, and  hence  two  pieces  of  metal  which  may  even  have  been 
cut  from  the  same  strip,  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  pro- 
duce a  feeble  current. 

The  inconvenience  which  is  occasioned  by  local  action,  when 
nitric  acid  or  sulphate  of  copper  is  mixed  with  the  hquid  which  is 
in  contact  with  the  zinc,  may  be  avoided  by  the  employment  of 
porous  diaphragms,  and  if  the  zinc  or  generating  plate  be  plunged 
into  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  whilst  the  platinum  or  conducting 
plate  is  made,  to  dip  into  the  nitric  acid  or  into  the  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  which  is  separated  from  the  generating  plate 
by  a  tube  of  porous  earthenware,  combinations  of  great  efficiency 
are  obtained. 

(332)  Darnell's  Battery. — These  important  fects  were  first 
clearly  enunciated  by  Daniell.  Their  application  to  the  voltaic 
battery  enabled  him  to  detect  the  cause  of  the  rapid  decline  in  the 
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activity  observed  in  all  the  forms  of  batteries  which  up  to  that 
period  had  beeo  devised,  and  they  led  him  to  the  inventioQ  of  an 
arrangement  which  not  only  obviated  these  defects,  and  enabled 
him  to  keep  up  a  current  of  uoiform  stren^h  for  many  hours,  but 
also  furnished  electrical  science  with  a  battery  of  far  greater  ac- 
tivity for  its  size  than  any  which  had 
previously  been  used.     Fig.  188  exhibits  F'<»-  188. 

a  aection  of  one  of  the  cells  of  Daniell's 
combination.  The  outer  case,  0,  con* 
rasts  of  a  cell,  or  cylinder  of  copper, 
which  is  constructed  so  as  to  retain 
liquids,  and  is  filled  "with  a  solution  of  ' 
sulphate  of  copper,  b,  acidulated  with 
an  eighth  of  its  bulk  of  sulphuric  acid. 
The  solution  is  kept  saturated  with  the 
salt  by  means  of  crystals  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  D,  which  rest  upon  the  perfo- 
rated shelf,  r.     In  the  axis  of  the  cell  is 

placed  a  tube  of  porous  earthenware,  b,  filled  with  an  acid  solu- 
tion, A,  which  consists  of  i  part  of  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  7  parts 
of  water.  A  rod  of  amalgamated  sine,  z,  is  placed  iu  this  tube. 
On  making  a  metallic  communication  between  the  zinc  rod  and 
the  copper  cell,  a  voltaic  current  is  established ;  and  by  employing 
twenty  or  thirty  cells  of  this  description,  always  connecting  the  zinc 
of  one  cell  with  the  copper  of  the  next,  a  combination  of  great 
power  is  obtained. 

The  following  diagram  may  serve  to  explain  the  manner  in  which 
the  force  is  transmitted  through  the  cells: — the  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  hydrogen  with  sulphur 
and  oxygen,  and  is  represented  as  H,  SO^ :  whilst  sulphate  of 
copper  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  compound  of  copper  with  the 
same  compound  of  sulphur  and  oxygen,  and  is  indicated  by  the 
symbol  Cu,  SO^.  Let  the  brackets  above  the  row  of  symbols  re- 
present the  connexion  of  the  particles  which  compose  the  liquid 
before  contact  is  made  between  the  plates  Cu  and  Zn  at  the  ends. 
The  alteration  in  the  molecular  arrangement  of  the  liquid  which 
occurs  after  the  connexion  is  made  between  the  copper  and  the  zinc, 
may  be  represented  by  the  altered  position  of  the  brackets  beneath : 
the  line  a,  which  divides  the  symbols  of  the  sulphate  of  copper 
from  those  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  in  this  case  represents  the  porous 
diaphragm : — 

Cu,  COO^,  Cob^  I  hTsO^  fsO^  Zn 
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The  result  of  the  action  is,  that  so  long  as  the  contact  betweeu 
the  plates  ts  maiutained,  sulphate  of  zinc  is  formed  uuioterraptedl^ 
in  the  porous  tube,  whilst  a  continual  deposit  of  a  corresponding 
quantity  of  metallic  copper  takes  place  upon  the  internal  surface  of 
the  copper  cylinder.     Fig.  189  shows  a  convenieut  and  inexpensive 
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form  of  Daniell's  battery.  The  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is 
contained  in  glass  or  earthenware  jars  7  inches  deep,  and  3^  inches 
in  diameter.  The  copper  plates  consist  merely  of  rectatagular 
sheets  of  copper,  one  of  which  is  represented  at  a  ;  they  are  bent 
into  a  cylindrical  shape  and  placed  in  the  jars.  By  means  of  the 
strip  b,  each  plate  is  easily  connected  with  the  zinc  rod  of  the  ad- 
jacent cell,  and  made  fest  to  it  by  the  binding  screw  c.  The 
colander,  for  the  support  of  the  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper,  rests 
upon  three  or  four  little  pieces  of  copper,  which  are  made  to  project 
inwards  upon  the  sheet,  at  a  suitable  height  as  shown  at  d.  At  b, 
several  cells  of  the  battery  are  represented  as  arranged  in  a  con- 
secutive series.  Twenty  such  cells  compose  a  battery  adequate  to 
the  performance  of  almost  any  experiments  on  the  chemical  decom- 
position of  bodies  in  solution. 

It  is  essential  in  mounting  a  voltaic  arrangement  of  any  kind, 
that  the  surfaces  of  contact  between  the  metals  be  perfectly  clean : 
a  film  of  oxide  will  materially  impede  the  transmission  of  the 
current,  and  if  the  force  in  circulation  be  feeble,  it  may  even 
arrest  it  altogether.  As  a  precaution,  it  is  better  before  con- 
necting the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus,  to  pass  a  file  or  a  piece 
of  emery  paper  over  all  the  surfaces  of  the  copper,  the  zinc,  or 
the  other  oxidizable  metals  which  are  to  be  placed  in  contact  with 
each  other.  Surfaces  of  platinum,  if  well  washed  and  dried,  do 
not  need  friction  with  emery  paper. 

(233)  Grove's  Nitric  Acid  Battery. — The  nitric  acid  battery, 
contrived  by  Grove,  is  a  still  more  powerful  combination  on  the 
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same    principle    as  Da-  ^le.  igo. 

niell's.  It  consists  of 
a  slip  of  platinum,  p,  fig, 
190,  which  is  planged 
into  the  porous  tube,  n, 
and  this  is  filled  up  with 
undiluted  nitric  acid. 
The  outer  cell,  s,  is  filled 
with  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  and  in  this  acid  is  1 
placed    a   flat    sheet  of 

amalgamated  zinc,  z ;  bent  bo  as  to  infold  the  porous  tube. 
The  acid  liquid  in  s  may  be  conveniently  made  of  i  measure  of 
oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  4  measures  of  water.  This  combination 
presents  in  a  small  compass  the  principal  desiderata  for  attaining 
intense  voltaic  action.  Platinum  is  the  least  liable  of  the  metals 
to  chemical  action,  whilst  amongst  the  metals  that  admit  of  being 
easily  wrought,  zinc  is  the  one  which  is  most  readily  attacked  by 
acids  J  consequently  the  opposition  of  platiuum  to  zinc  furnishes  a 
most  efi'ective  voltaic  combination  ;  whilst  nitric  acid  absorbs  with 
ease  the  hydrogen  liberated  00  the  platinum,  and  thus  forms  water 
and  peroxide  of  nitrogen,  which  remain  in  solution  iu  the  unde- 
composed  acid ;  the  resulting  liquid  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
perfect  of  liquid  conductors.  If  NO^  O  in  the  following  diagram 
represent  nitric  acid,  and  H,  SO^  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  Pt  the 
platinum  plate,  and  Zn  the  zinc  one,  the  molecular  arrangement 
will  be  indicated  before  the  action  by  the  position  of  the  brackets 
above,  and  after  the  action  by  the  position  of  those  below. 

Pt  NO^O     [     hTsO^  hTsQ,  Zn 

With  a  battery  of  ten  such  cells,  5  inches  high  and  2^  inches 
wide,  a  large  number  of  brilliant  experiments  may  be  performed, 
but  four  or  five  cells  are  generally  sufficient  for  most  purposes  of 
electro-chemical  decomposition.  If  oil  of  vitriol  be  mixed  with 
the  nitric  acid  in  the  porous  cells  in  the  proportion  of  about  equal 
measures,  a  current  is  thus  obtained,  the  strength  of  which  is  more 
oniform  than  when  nitric  acid  only  is  used  (Callan). 

With  a  view  to  economy,  Bunsen  substitutes  for  the  platinum 
plates  in  Grove's  battery,  cylinders  of  carbon,  prepared  by  heating 
together  a  mixture  of  powdered  coke  and  caking  coal,  or  powdered 
coke  moistened  with  a  strong  solution  of  sugar.  A  firm  coherent 
coke  is  thus  obtained.     Cylinders   made  of  this  material  answer 
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Tell  while  new ;  but  being  porous,  the  carbon  absorbs  the  nitric 
acid,  which  corrodes  and  impairs  the  surface  of  contact  with  the 
zinc.  A  better  material  is  the  hard  carbon  from  the  gas  retorts, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  shape  it  into  the  form  of  plates.  Foggendorff 
[Liebig'a  Annal.  xxxriii.  308)  has  employed  plates  either  of  sheet 
iron  or  cast  iron  instead  of  either  pUtinum  or  carbon ;  in  strong 
nitric  acid  the  iron  is  totally  unacted  on ;  but  if  the  acid  become 
diluted  till  it  has  a  speciiic  gravity  of  I'jj,  or  less,  it  is  liable  to 
act  npou  the  metal  with  uncontrollable  violence.  No  combination 
possesses  the  intense  energy,  in  union  with  convenience  of  working 
nod  comparative  durability,  in  the  same  degree  as  that  proposed  by 
Grove,  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  place  the  nitric  acid  battery 
so  that  the  fumes  of  nitrous  acid  (which  are  copiously  evolved 
during  its  action,  especially  after  the  battery  has  been  in  use  for 
some  time)  shall  pass  at  ouce  into  the  open  air ;  as  they  would 
otherwise  seriously  incommode  the  operator. 

(234]  The  other  mode  of  obviating  the  connteracting  agency  of 
hydrogen  upon  the  negative  plate  of  the  battery  is  less  perfect,  and 
is  of  a  mechanical  nature.  It  was  first  practically  applied  by 
Smee  in  the  construction  of  the  voltaic  battery.  Hydrogen  at)- 
heres  to  smooth  surfaces  of  platinum  and  other  metals  with  con- 
siderable force,  but  it  passes  off  with  ease  from  their  asperities  and 
edges  :  by  multiplying  their  points  and  irregularities,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, by  the  deposition  of  metal  on  the  surface  in  a  pulverulent 
form,  the  escape  of  the  gas  is  much  facilitated.  Smee  employs  as 
the  negative  or  conducting  plate  in  his  battery,  a  plate  of  silver, 
the  face  of  which  has  been  roughened  by  the  deposition  of  finely 
divided  platinum  upon  its  surface ;  each  side  of  the  silver  plate 
being  exposed  to  a  plate  of  zinc  well  amalgamated,  and  of  equal 
extent,  which  acts  as  the  positive  plate.  This  pair  of  plates  is 
excited  by  means  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid.     Fig.  191  represents 
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a  battery  constnicted  upon  Smee's  principle ;  a  tbia  platinized 
silver  plate  is  supported  in  a  light  frame  of  wood,  as  shown  de- 
tached at  s;  to  the  upper  part  of  this  frame  a  binding-screw,  in 
metallic  connexion  ■with  the  ailTer,  is  fastened,  for  the  purpose  of 
eotmecting  the  plate  with  the  zinc  plates  of  the  adjoining  cell,  by 
means  of  a  strip  of  sheet  copper  bent  as  at  c  ;  on  either  side  of 
the  silver  plate  a  shwt  of  amalgamated  zinc,  z,  z,  is  supported  by- 
the  damp  shown  at  b ;  the  einc  plates  are  prevented  from  contact 
with  the  silver  plate  by  means  of  the  wooden  frame,  and  they  are 
connected  with  the  silver  of  the  adjacent  cell  by  a  second  binding' 
Bcrew  in  the  clamp  shown  at  d ;  the  separate  plates  are  attached 
to  a  wooden  frame,  and  being  counterpoised  by  weights,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  figure,  can  be  lowered  into  the  trough  of  acid  when 
wanted  for  use,  or  can  be  withdrawn  from  it  when  the  experiment 
is  over.  The  trough  is  divided  into  separate  cells  or  compart* 
ments  for  each  pair  of  plates,  by  glass  partitions  rendered  water> 
tight  by  a  resinous  cenent. 

(235)  Begittancet  to  the  Voltaic  Current. — The  amount  of 
force  which  circulates  in  any  given  circuit  is  not  dependent  solely 
upon  the  enei^  of  the  chemical  action  which  is  exerted  between 
the  generating  metal  and  the  exciting  liquid.  The  current  expe- 
riences a  retardation  or  a  resistance  from  the  very  conductors  by 
irhich  its  influence  is  transmitted ;  just  as  in  tiie  transmission  of 
mechanical  force,  the  intervention  of  the  pivots  and  levers  which 
^e  required  for  its  conveyance  introduces  additional  friction  and 
additional  weight,  which  require  to  be  overcome  or  moved,  and 
vhich  thus  diminish  the  efficient  power  of  the  machine. 

The  resistance  to  the  voltaic,  current  may  he  considered  as  of 
two  kinds — first,  that  resistance  which  arises  from  the  exciting 
liquid  employed  in  the  voltuc  cell  itself;  and  secondly,  that  which 
arises  (mm  the  conducting  wire  and  ap[»ratus  exterior  to  the  voltaic 
cell.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
exciting  liquid  is  by  much  the  most  considerable,  and  it  is  inse- 
parable from  the  combination ;  whilst  the  second  source  of  resist- 
ance, or  that  which  is  exterior  to  the  cell,  can  be  increased  or 
diminished  at  pleasure,  and  by  the  employment  of  very  short  and 
thick  wires  for  connecting  the  plates,  can  be  virtually  removed 
altogether  or  annihilated.  It  will  be  advisable  to  consider  first  the 
resistance  produced  by  the  liquid  in  the  active  cell  itself. 

If  plates  of  equal  size  be  taken,  the  resistance  occasioned  by 
the  liquid  increases  directly  as  the  distance  between  the  plates ; 
the  longer  the  column  of  imperfectly  conducting  matter  which  the 
ibrce  has  to  traverse,  the  greater  is  the  difficulty  which  it.wiU  ex- 
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perience.  If  two  plates  be  immersed  in  acid  at  the  distance  of  an 
iDch  asunder,  the;  will  produce  12  times  the  effect  that  they  would 
occasion  at  the  dbtance  of  a  foot  from  each  other.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  lai^er  the  area  of  the  plates  that  are  immersed,  the  less 
is  the  resistance.  For  example,  if  a  pair  of  plates,  i  inch  broad 
and  12  inches  long,  be  immersed  in  acid  to  the  depth  of  i  inch 
only,  the  current  produced  will  only  be  equal  to  one-twelfth  of  that 
which  would  be  obtained  by  immersing  each  plate  for  its  whole 
depth  of  12  inches  in  the  liquid.  The  resiatance  of  the  liquid  is 
therefore  directly  as  the  distance  between  the  plates,  and  inversely 
as  the  surface  of  the  plates  exposed  to  its  action.  A  pair  of  plates 
exposing  each  a  square  inch  of  surface,  immersed  in  acid  at  a  dis- 
tance of  I  inch  apart,  will  consequently  produce  an  effect  equal  to 
that  which  would  be  obtained  from  a  pair  of  plates  which  each 
(exposed  a  surface  of  12  square  inches  to  the  action  of  the  liquid, 
if  they  were  12  inches  apart. 

A  case  somewhat  anali^ous  is  offered  when  water  is  trans- 
mitted through  pipes.  The  greater  the  length  of  the  pipe,  the 
more  considerable  will  be  the  friction  and  the  consequent  resist- 
ance to  the  passage  of  the  liquid ;  whilst  the  lai^er  the  area  of  the 
pipe  the  more  readily  will  the  water  escape.  An  aperture  which 
exposes  a  sectional  area  of  two  square  inches  will  allow  twice  as 
much  water  to  escape  from  it  in  a  given  time  as  an  aperture  of 
which  the  superficial  area  is  but  a  single  square  inch. 

If  the  two  plates  are  of  unequal  size,  but  are  immersed  parallel 
to  each  other,  they  may,  for  most  practical  purposes,  be  calculated 
as  each  exposing  a  surface  eqnal  to  the  mean  surface  of  the  two. 
Other  circumstances  independent  of  the  extent  of  surface  exposed 
by  the  plates,  and  the  distance  between  them,  materially  influence 
the  resistance  of  different  liquids  to  the  current.  Any  cause  that 
favours  chemical  action  between  the  active  metal  and  the  liquid, 
or  which  diminishes  the  force  by  which  the  elements  of  the  liquid 
are  united,  such  as  elevation  of  temperature,  diminishes  the  re- 
sistance of  the  liquid.  In  most  cases  an  increase  in  the  concen- 
tration of  the  solution,  provided  its  strength  be  not  so  great  as  to 
render  deposition  of  crystals  liable  to  occur,  diminishes  the  resis> 
tance  (243).  The  current  likewise  experiences  a  specific  resistance 
in  each  liquid  which  depends  upon  the  force  with  which  its  par- 
ticles are  united  together. 

Similar,  but  distinct  resistance,  though  to  a  less  extent,  ia 
offered  by  the  metallic  part  of  the  circuit.  However  good  its 
conducting  power  may  be,  it  always  offers  some  obstruction  to  the 
current.     The  longer  the  wire  employed,  the  greater  is  the  diffi- 
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culty  experienced  by  the  force  in  traverBing  it.  The  resistance  of 
each  metal,  like  that  of  each  Iiqnid,  is  specific.  Copper  and 
silver,  for  iDstance,  when  wires  of  equal  thickness  and  length  are 
compared,  ofler  far  less  resistance  to  a  given  amount  of  force  than 
leaa  perfect  conductors,  such  as  iron  and  lead.  Experiment  has 
demonstrated  that  with  metallic  conductors  the  same  law  holds 
good  B3  with  liquids — viz,,  that  the  conducting  power  is  inTersely 
as  the  length  of  the  wire,  and  directly  as  the  area  of  its  section. 
In  cylindrical  wires  this  sectional  area  will  of  coDise  vary  as  the 
square  of  the  diameter  of  the  wire ;  for  instance,  a  wire  iVth  of 
an  inch  in  thickness  will  for  equal  lengths  offer  four  times  the 
resistance  of  a,  wire  -j^ths  or  4-th  of  an  inch  thick.  If  wires  of 
the  same  metal,  and  of  equal  lengths,  be  compared,  the  resistance 
ivill  vary  inversely  as  the  weights  of  the  wires. 

In  the  experiment  with  sulphate  of  copper  (fig.  184],  the 
metal  is  deposited  in  greatest  quantity  where  the  force  is  most 
readily  transmitted — viz.,  in  those  points  which  are  nearest  to  the 
zinc,  and  where  the  resistance  offered  by  the  liquid,  which  here 
forms  the  thinnest  layer,  is  consequently  the  least. 

A  rod  of  zinc  supported  within  a  cylinder  of  copper  fi^rms  a 
convenient  arrangement  of  the  generating  and  conducting  plates, 
because,  when  such  a  rod  is  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  the 
force  is  evenly  distributed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  copper. 

(236)  Difference  between  a  Simple  and  a  Compound  Circuit. — 
The  observations  hitherto  made  have  referred  to  cases  in  which 
only  a  single  pair  of  metals  is  employed.  It  will  be  necessary 
now  to  consider  in  what  way  the  results  are  modified  by  the  em- 
ployment of  several  pairs  of  plates.  It  has  already  been  stated, 
when  speaking  of  the  electricity  developed  by  friction,  that  when 
a  large  supply  of  electricity  is  needed,  it  may  be  obtained  with 
eqnal  effect  either  from  a  single  Leyden  jar  which  exposes  a  large 
extent  of  coated  surface,  or  from  a  number  of  smaller  jars  which 
together  expose  the  same  amount  of  coated  surface,  all  the  inner 
surfaces  of  the  small  jars  being  in  metallic  communication  with 
each  other,  but  insulated  from  the  outer  coatings,  all  of  which 
likewise  are  connected  by  some  good  conducting  material  (205). 
A  similar  result  is  also  obtained  in  voltaic  arrangements.  Pro- 
vided that  the  plates  expose  the  same  extent  of  surface  and  be 
kept  at  an  equal  distance  apart,  it  matters  not  whether  they  be 
immersed  in  a  single  vessel  of  liquid,  or  whether  they  be  cut  up 
into  strips  and  be  immersed  in  pairs  in  separate  vessels  of  the 
same  liquid.  The  only  requisite  is  that  all  the  zinc  plates  shall 
be  connected   together  by  stout  metallic  wires,  and  that  all  the 
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platinum  plates  shall  be  similarly  connected  by  other  wires.  Ko 
action  will  occnr  until  metallic  communication  between  one  of  the 
platinum  and  one  of  the  zinc  plates  is  effected  by  means  of  a  con- 
ducting wire;  and  then  the  whole  force  <tf  the  united  j^tee  will 
traveree  the  connecting  wire. 

These  results  may  be  exhibited  to  the  eye  in  a  form  of  battery 
in  which  the  hydrogen  evolved   &om   each  i^tinum  pUte  admits 
of  being  collected — a  contrivance  pro- 
Fia.  193,  posed  by  Darnell,  which  he  called  a 

dissected  battery.     Fig.  193  shows  the 
manner  of  mounting  one  of  IJiese  ceils. 
When  in  use  the  cells  are  charged  with 
diluted    Bulphunc   acid,  and    a   small 
graduated  jar,   h,    filled   with    dilute 
acid,  is  inverted  in  each  of  the  cells 
over  the  platinum  plate,  p,  in  such  a 
msuner   as   to  receive  the  hydrogen 
which  is  disengaged  during  the  opera- 
tiou.     The  plates  of  such  a  battery  can 
easily  be  connected  so   that   all  the 
plates  of  zinc,  a,  shall  be  united  by 
conducting  wires,  and  all  the  platinum 
plates  in  a  similar  way  by  other  wires ; 
or  they  can  with  equal  readiness  be  united  so  that  the  zinc  of  one 
cell  shall  be  connected  with  the  platinum  of  the  following  cell. 
Suppose,   for    inatauce, 
Fio.  193.  two  plates  (z  and  r,  fig. 

195),  one  of  zinc,  the 
other  of  platinum,  each 
six  iuches  square,  be 
immersed  in  a  vessel  of 
sulphuric  acid,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  an  inch  apart. 
A  current  of  a  certain  amount  of  power  will  be  obtained  on  con- 
necting the  two  plates  by  means  of  a  wire,  w,  and  in  Sve  minutes  a 
certain  quantity  of  zinc  will  be  dissolved,  whilst  a  civresponding 
quantity  of  hydrogen  gas  will  escape  from  the  platinum.  Now  if 
the  zinc  and  the  platinum  be  each  cut  into  strips  of  an  inch  broad 
and  six  inches  long,  and  the  several  pairs  of  zinc  and  platinum 
strips  be  immersed  in  separate  vessels  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  at 
the  distance  of  one  inch  from  each  other,  and  if,  as  in  fig.  194,  all 
the  zinc  strips  z,  z,  be  connected  by  wires,  and  all  the  platinum 
strips  r,  f,  be  similarly  united,  on  connecting  them  together  by  a 
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wire,  as  shown  at  w,  the  same  amount  of  power  will  traverge  the 
wire  as  ia  the  first  eombioatioQ,  and  the  quantity  of  zinc  dissolved 
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in  the  six  plates  taken  together  will  in  five  minutes  he  the  same 
aa  that  which  was  dissolved  from  the  single  zinc  surface  in  the 
first  arrangement ;  whilst  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas  which  will 
rise  from  all  the  six  plates  of  platinum  together  will  be  equal  to 
that  obtained  from  the  single  plate  in  the  former  experiment 
(fig,  193).  Such  a  combination,  in  whichever  of  the  forma  Just 
described  it  be  employed,  may  he  regarded  as  a  single  pair  of 
plates,  and  it  constitutes  a  simple  voltaic  circuit. 

By  acting  upon  extensive  surfaces  arranged  in  simple  circuits, 
the  quantity  of  electricity  which  can  be  thrown  into  circulation  is 
very  large,  though  its  intensity,  that  is  to  say,  its  power  of  over- 
coming resistances,  ia  comparatively  small. 

The  results  would,  however,  be  altered  if,  instead  of  connect- 
ing the  divided  plates  together  in  the  manner  represented  in  fig. 
194,  they  were  connected  ta  in  fig.  195,  in  which  the  ainc  in  each 

Fie.  195. 


cell  is  supposed  to  he  connected  with  the  platinum  plate  of  the 
adjacent  cell,  in  regular  order  through  the  series.  When  the 
extreme  plates  are  connected  by  a  thick  wire,  w,  the  amount  of 
force  which  traverses  this  wire  in  a  given  time  is  equal  only  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  force  which  was  thrown  into  circulation  in  the  former 
instances ;  but  the  quantity  of  zinc  dissolved  in  the  six  cells  taken 
together  ia  the  same  as  before :  and  if  the  hydrogen  be  collected 
from  the  six  platinum  plates,  the  quantity  will  still  be  equal  to 
that  disengaged  in  the  experiments  shown  in  figs.  193  and  194. 
The  ourreut  has  now  to  traverse  each  cell  of  the  liquid  in  succes- 
sion, and  thus  has  to  encounter  a  great  additional  resistance.     Yet 
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DOW  the  power  starts  from  six  separate  points  of  origin,  and  each 
of  these  separate  points  adds  its  energy  or  impulse  in  driving  for- 
ward the  current.  The  electro-motive  force  is  increased  sixfold, 
whilst  the  resistance  of  the  liquid  is  increased  still  more ;  in  the 
first  place  it  is  increased  sixfold,  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
length  of  the  column  of  liquid  which  must  be  traversed,  is  six 
times  as  great,  and  it  is  nest  further  increased  sixfold  hj  a  propor- 
tionate diminution  in  the  breadth  of  the  column.  In  the  arrange- 
ment of  fig.  193  there  was  a  column  of  liquid  six  inches  wide  and 
one  inch  thick  to  be  traversed ;  whilst  iu  the  arrangement  of  fig. 
195  there  is  a  liquid  column  six  inches  thick  and  only  one  inch 
wide  to  be  traversed.  When  the  plates  are  arranged  in  separate 
compartments,  and  are  connected  together  alternately,  as  in  fig. 
195,  they  constitute  a  compound  voltaic  circuit.  Volta's  pile  (fig. 
180)  and  his  crown  of  cups  [fig.  181)  are  therefore  compound 
circuits,  and  it  is  this  form  of  combination  which  enabled  him  to 
obtain  results  so  much  superior  to  those  of  any  previous  experi- 
menter. The  electricity  in  this  case  is  not  greater  in  qnantity  than 
that  obttdnable  from  a  simple  circuit  j  nay,  it  is  often  much  less ; 
but  it  has  a  much  higher  intensity,  and  its  power  of  overcoming 
resistances  is  very  much  greater,  as  a  further  examination  wilt 
show.  If,  for  example,  50  or  loc  miles  of  wire,  such  as  is  used 
for  telegraphic  purposes,  be  introduced  in  a  combination  arranged, 
as  in  fig.  194,  as  a  simple  circuit,  the  efiect  obtained  would  be 
very  materially  less  than  if  the  same  plates  were  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  compound  circuit,  as  shown  iu  fig.  195. 

{237)  Ohm's  Theory. — These  considerations  may  be  much  sim- 
plified, by  representing  the  mutual  action  of  the  electro-motive 
forces  and  the  resistancea  of  any  circuit,  simple  or  compound,  in 
the  form  of  a  fraction,  in  the  way  proposed  by  Ohm. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  the  power  of  any  com- 
bination is  directly  proportioned  to  the  electro-motive  force,  or 
chemical  energy  between  the  active  metal  and  one  of  the  elements 
of  the  liquid  upon  which  it  acts ;  and  inversely  proportioned  to  the 
resistances  to  be  overcome.  The  numerator  of  the  fraction  will 
therefore  be  represented  by  E,  the  electro-motive  force,  and  the 
denominator  hy  R+r ;  where  R  represents  the  resistance  in  the  cell 
or  the  battery,  (due  chiefly  to  the  afiQnity  between  the  elements  of 
the  liquid  for  each  other,]  and  r  all  resistances  exterior  to  the  cell 
or  the  battery,  such  as  the  connecting  wire :  thus  the  expression 
~-^=^,  would  represent  the  efiect  of  any  combination  where  A 
indicates  the  amount  of  force  actually  in  circulation,  whether 
measured  by  its  heating  or  by  its  magnetic  effects.     If  the  connect- 
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Ing  wire  be  very  thick,  so  as  to  oSer  little  or  no  resistance  to  the 
carrentj  r  becomes  evaaescent,  and  the  fraction  assumes  the  form  of 
^=:A;  the  force  of  the  current  onder  these  circumstances  is  pro- 
portional to  the  surface  of  the  plates  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
liquid. 

Let  it  be  assumed  for  example,— that  E=i,  and  that  R=i, 
when  a  pair  of  zinc  and  platinum  plates  an  inch  broad  and  six 
inches  long  is  immersed  in  dilute  acid  at  the  distance  of  one 
iuch  asunder;  so  that  under  these  circumstances,  ^=l  =  i.  If  a 
pair  of  plates,  six  inches  broad  and  six  inches  long,  also  at  a  dis- 
tance of  one  inch  apart,  be  immersed  in  the  same  acid,  since  the 
resistance  is  inversely  as  the  surface  of  the  plates  immersed,  the 
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fraction  becomes  J_   '^   j_=6 ;  oi  the  power  is  increased  sixfold, 

as  compared  with  the  former.  If  the  plates  be  each  cut  into  six 
similar  strips,  and  be  tbea  arranged  in  pairs,  as  represented  in  fig. 
194,  the  same  fraction  still  represents  the  result,  since  the  relative 
size  and  ^stance  of  the  plates  remain  unchanged :  but  if  the  plates 
be  arranged  in  succession,  so  as  to  produce  a  compound  circuit,  as 
ia  fig.  195,  the  fraction  becomes  |^=|=ij  theelectro-motiveforce 
is  increased  sixfold,  but  the  resistance  is  iacreaaed  also  in  exactly  the 
same  proportion.  The  force  which  under  these  circumstances 
circulates  through  the  connecting  wire  is  not  greater  than  if  a 
single  cell  only  containing  a  pair  of  plates  one  inch  broad  and  six 
inches  long  were  employed. 

But  suppose  now  that  several  miles  of  wire,  such  as  are  em- 
ployed in  telegraphic  communication,  be  introduced  into  the  two 
combinations  severally  represented  in  figs.  194,  and  195;  r  now 
acquires  importance; — let  the  resistance  be  twentyfold  greater  than 
that  of  the  liquid  in  each  cell.     In  the  first  case  (with  the  simple 

J    _     1 
circuit),  the  fraction  becomes  b  ^  ^     i_^  ^^=0-049  i  ™  *^®  second 

(the  compound  circuit),  the  fraction  is  ^^^=^-^=0'23  :  so 
that  although  in  both  cases  the  resistance  introduced  most  mate- 
rially diminishes  the  amount  of  force  which  enters  into  circulation, 
the  power  in  the  compound  circuit  is  now  five  times  as  great  as 
that  which  emanates  under  these  circumstances  from  the  simple 
circuit.  Indeed,  in  all  cases  where  great  resistances  external  to 
the  battery  .have  to  be  overcome,  a  compound  battery  has  a  great 
advantage  over  the  simple  circuit.* 
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(238)  Chemcal  Decompotttim- — It  is  importfiut  to  remembei^ 
that  tlie  force  vhich  circulates  through  each  cell  in  a  coropooud 
circuit  is  DOt  increased  b^  the  arrangement,  if  the  connexion 
between  its  extremities  be  made  by  means  of  a  good  conductor  : 
if,  for  example,  50  similar  and  equal  cells  be  connected  in  succes- 
sion, and  be  united  by  a  stout  short  wire,  the  quantity  of  zinc 
vhich  would  be  dissolved  in  a  given  time  in  each  of  these  cells 
would  not  be  greater  than  that  which  would  be  consumed  in  a 
single  cell  of  the  same  size  in  the  same  time,  if  the  plates  which 
compose  it  were  connected  by  a  short  thick  wire. 

The  power  of  a  compound  circuit  is  shown  in  a  striking 
manner,  when  some  liquid  such  as  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  inter- 
posed in  the  course  of  the  conducting  wire.  The  experiments 
which  elucidate  this  point  may  be  instructively  performed  by  means 
of  the  dissected  battery.     If  a  pair  of  platinum  plates,  a,  i,  fig.  196, 
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be  immersed  in  the  acid  conducting  liquid  at  v,  and  connected 
with  the  wir^  proceeding  from  the  compound  circuit  in  the  manner 
represented  in  the  figure,  the  liquid  will  be  decomposed,  oxygen 
will  be  given  off  irom  one  plate,  a,  and  will  rise  in  the  tube  o ; 
whilst  hydrogen  will  be  given  ofT  firom  the  other  plate,  b,  and  may 
be  collected  in  the  tube  h  :  but  if  the  same  cells  be  arranged  as  a 
simple  circuit,  fig.  194,  no  such  effect  is  produced.  By  the  intro- 
duction erf  the  liquid  conductor  at  b,  the  resistance  is  very  greatly 

Iiet  D  =  the  diBtance  between  tlie  plates. 

.  „    S  ^  the  area  of  the  plates. 

„    I    =  the  length  of  the  conducting  wire. 

„  «  =:  the  area  of  a  section  of  the  wire. 
The  iraotion  which  represents  tlie  action  of  a  compound  battery  when  its 
extremities  are  connected  b  j  means  of  a  metallic  wire  of  uniform  diameter  is 
the  following:  hSTT  =.^.  In  this  expression  ^  is  substituted  for  S,  (the 
resistance  in  each  cell  of  the  battery)  to  which  it  is  equivalent ;  sinca  S  is 
directly  as  the  distance  between  the  plates,  and  inversely  aa  their  area,  or 
■uriaoe,  while  j  represents  r, 
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increased,  snch  a  resistance  being  more  coneiderable  tban  that  of 
many  miles  of  wire.  But  this  is  not  all :  besides  this  resistaacej 
a  new  counteracting  electro-motive  force  shows  itself,  which  gives 
rise  to  a  current  operating  in  a  direction  the  reverse  of  that  in 
the  battery.  This  force  is  due  to  the  oxygen  and  bydrc^en  which 
are  separated  upon  the  platinum  plates,  and  which,  as  has  been 
explained  when  speakii^  of  the  gas  battery  (231),  is  very  consider- 
able. Experiment  shows  that  it  is  between  two  and  three  times  as 
powerful  as  the  electro- motive  force  of  a  pair  of  zinc  and  platinum 
plates  excited  by  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  When,  therefore,  the 
endeavour  is  made  to  decompose  the  diluted  acid  by  a  single  pair 
of  zinc  and  platiuum  plates,  however  large  a  surfece  they  may 
present  to  the  action  of  the  exciting  liquid,  no  visible  action  in 
the  cell  B  ensues;  a  momentary  decomposition,  too  small  in 
amoant  to  be  perceived  by  the  eye,  produces  s  development  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  upon  the  two  platinum  plates,  a,  b,  suffi- 
cient to  oppose  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  transmission  of  the 
current.  Even  when  two  pairs  of  zinc  and  platinum  are  used,  the 
energy  of  the  current  is  insufficient  to  effect  any  visible  decompo- 
sition :  with  three  pairs,  a  few  bubbles  of  gas  show  themselves ; 
and  with  a  more  numerous  series,  the  effects  increase  rapidly ; 
,till  at  length  a  point  is  gained,  beyond  which  no  advantage  is 
obtained  by  increasing  the  number  of  cells  in  the  battery. 

It  is  particularly  worthy  of  remark  that  in  every  vertical  sec- 
tion of  any  voltaic  circuit  at  a  given  insttmt,  the  quantity  of  force 
which  traverse  it  is  uniform ;  consequently,  the  same  quantity  of 
hydrogen  makes  its  appearance  upon  the  plated  of  the  cell  a, 
which  contains  the  liquid  for  decomposition,  as  is  disengaged  and 
collected  during  the  same  interval  &om  each  plate  in  the  battery 
itself.  If  each  zinc  plate  of  the  battery  be  weighed  before  the 
experiment  is  begun  and  after  it  is  concluded,  it  will  be  found  that 
each  plate  has  lost  weight  to  an  equal  extent.  The  interposition 
of  the  liquid  at  b,  may  occasion  a  great  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  power  which  is  thrown  into  circulation ;  but  at  every  transverse 
section  of  the  battery,  the  power  that  does  circulate  is  uniform  in 
quantity ;  and  the  measurement  of  the  chemical  action,  whether  it 
be  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  gas  which  is  evolved  at  any  one 
point,  or  by  the  quantity  of  zinc  which  is  dissolved,  may  be  em- 
ployed as  a  sure  indication  of  the  quantity  of  power  in  circulation : 
in  other  words,  retardation  of  the  current  by  the  liquid  conductor 
is  necessarily  attended  with  an  equal  retardation  in  the  conducting 
wire,  and  in  each  cell  of  the  battery  itself. 

(238  a)  The  Voltameter. — ^The  foregoing  important  Jaw  wag 
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discovered  by  Faraday.  As  one  of  its  consequences  he  was 
enabled  to  employ  a  decomposing  c«U,  such  as  is  shown  at  B,  fig. 
196,  as  a  measure  of  the  voltaic  power  of  any  circuit:  such  aa 
iustrumeut  is  called  a  Voltameter.  For  each  327  grains  of  zinc 
dissolved  iu  any  one  cell  of  the  battery,  9  grains  of  water  ai-e 
decomposed  in  the  voltameter,  and  46-6  cubic  inches  of  hydrt^a 
or  I  grain,  and  23-3  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  or  8  grains,  at  60°  F. 
and  30  inches  Bar.,  are  evolved  upon  its  plates ;  at  the  same  time 
46'(S  cubic  inches  of 
^'^' ''''  hydrogen  are  evolved 

from    every    platinum 
plate  iu   the  ceUs   of 
the  battery.     A  more 
convenient     form     of 
voltameter   is    shown 
in  fig.  197.     It   con- 
sists of  an  upright  glasa 
.  cell,   to   the   neck    of 
'  which  a  bent  tube,  c, 
for  the  conveyance  of 
the  disengaged  gases,  is  fitted  by  grinding;  the  vessel  is  filled 
with  diluted   sulphuric   acid ;  a,  b,  are  the  two  platinum  plates, 
each  of  which  is  connected  by  a  wire   which  passes  through  the 
foot  of  the  instrument,  to  a  mercury  cup,  by  means  of  which 
communication    cau    be    made    with   the    wires    which    convey 
the  current  from  the  battery ;  oxygen  and  the  hydrogen  are  libe- 
rated by  the  action  of  the  current  upon  the  acidulated  water,  both 
gases  then  rise  to  the  sor&ice  of  the  Uquid,  and  are  conveyed  hy 
the  bent  tube,  c,  to  the  graduated  jar,  d,  which  stands  in  a  small 
pneumatic  trough. 

It  is  to  he  observed  that  the  action  of  a  simple  zinc  and  pla- 
tinum battery  is  not  steady ;  it  gradually  declines,  and  before  the 
acid  has  become  saturated  with  oside  of  zinc,  the  current  almost 
ceases.  On  breaking  the  contact  of  the  conducting  wire  with  the 
two  ends  of  the  battery,  aud  allowing  it  to  remain  disconnected  for 
a  few  minutes,  the  action  is  partially  restored ;  bnt  it  agaui  gra- 
dually declines  after  the  circuit  has  been  completed.  These  effects 
were  traced  by  Daniell  to  the  action  of  the  current  upon  the 
sulphate  of  zinc,  which  is  formed  in  each  cell  of  the  battery 
during  the  operation  j  the  zinc  salt  is  decomposed  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  subjoined  diagram,  in  which  Zn,  SO^  represents  the 
sulphate  of  zinc,  and  F  and  Zn  the  platinum  and  zinc  plates  of 
the  cell.     The  brackets  placed   above  the  symbols  indicate  the 
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arrangement  of  the  particles  before  the  current  passes;  those 
below  show  the  change  produced  by  the  voltaic  action  : — 

P    Z^^^    Zn'"^^    Zn. 

In  this  manner  metallic  zinc  becomes  reduced  or  deposited 
upon  each  pktinnm  plate,  and  the  power  of  the  battery  is  arrested 
when  the  two  surfaces  which  are  opposed  become  virtually  zinc 
and  zinc  instead  of  platinum  and  sine.  This  evil  may  be  obviated 
by  interposing  a  porous  diaphragm  between  the  two  plates,  as  iu 
the  batteries  of  Daniell  and  of  <}rove  (233,  333) ;  in  these  cases 
a  sufBcient  communication  by  means  of  liquid  is  still  kept  up 
between  the  zine  and  the  copper  or  the  platinum  plates,  through 
the  pores  of  the  diaphragm,  but  the  sulphate  of  zinc  is  prevented 
from  mixing  with  the  liquid  which  is  in  contact  with  the  copper 
or  the  platinum. 

(239)  Father  Amplication  of  Ohtn'i  Theory. — All  the  pheno- 
mena of  compound  circuits  admit  of  ready  calculation  by  the 
application  of  Ohm's  principle  j  for  instance,  if  »  represent  the 
number  of  the  plates,  the  expression  for  any  compound  series,  the 
cells  of  which  are  similar  in  nature  and  equal  in  size,  becomes 
-^^=A;  since  in  each  cell  not  only  is  a  new  electro-motive 
force  introduced,  but  at  the  same  time  a  new  resistance.  Provided 
that  the  exterior  resistance  is  such  as  would  be  offered  by  a 
metallic  wire  which  may  even  he  many  miles  in  length,  it  is  possible 
exactly  to  double  the  amount  of  force  in  circulation  by  doubling 
the  number  of  cells,  if  at  the  same  time  the  size  of  the  plates  be 

doubled;  for  *»J  ^  ^^"t'JtT'  ^^^  ^'  ''^'®^  **'  introducing  a 
wire  as  the  exterior  resistance,  a  voltameter  be  employed  to  mea- 
sure the  power  in  circulation,  when  the  number  of  cells  is  doubled 
and  the  surface  of  the  plates  also  is  doubled,  the  force  measured 
by  the  voltameter  is  not  found  to  be  doubled,  as  might  naturally 
have  been  expected ;  this  difference  arises  from  the  counter 
current  which  is  produced  in  the  voltameter  itself,  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  upon  its  plates.  Call  this 
counter  current  e,  and  the  formula  becomes  *^^. 

The  values  both  of  e,  (the  counter  current  offered  by  the  volta- 
meter,) and  T,  which,  if  short  thick  conducting  wires  be  used,  is 
virtually  the  resistance  of  the  voltameter  itself,  may  be  very 
simply  estimated  in  the  way  proposed  by  Wheatstone.  This 
method  consists  in  comparing  two  experiments  in  which,  the 
resistances  remaining  the  same,  the  electro-motive   forces  alone 
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vaiy.  UpoD  the  sappositton  that  the  voltameter  merely  ofTers  an 
increased  resistance  vithoat  introducing  any  counteracting  elec* 
tro-motive  force,  five  single  cells  should  produce  a  result  equal  to 
half  that  obtained  by  the  nse  of  ten  cells  of  double  size ;  but  by 
experiment,  the  effects  as  measured  by  the  voltameter  are  as 
6  :  20.  Comparing  these  eficcts  vith  the  arrangements  which 
produce  them,  we  obtain  the  following  proportion,  from  which  the 
value  of  e  is  deduced  in  terms  of  £  by  equating : — 

IPS—* 

yL£+,  '•  rsT?  '•  '■  *°  '■  ^ '  tlierefore  e=  3-857  S. 
The  resistance  r  of  the  voltameter  may  be  calculated  with  equal 
ease ;  for  taking  two  similar  battmes,  each  composed  of  ten  cells, 
but  in  one  of  which  the  plates  are  exactly  double  the  size  of  those 
in  the  other,  the  electro-motive  forces  will  continue  the  same 
while  the  resistances  alone  will  vary.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  experimental  results,  fiimished   by  the  voltameter  in  eqnal 

times,  were  as  la-j  :  aojand}^^^  :  i?>^,  ;  :  125  ;  20;  there- 
fore r  =  3'333  R-  By  substituting,  in  the  formula,  the  values  for 
e  and  r  thus  obtained  by  experiment,  the  results  for  any  given 
number  of  cells  may  be  calculated ;  and  on  comparing  the  values 
obtained  by  such  a  calculation  with  the  numbers  irimished  by 
actual  experiment,  Daniell  {Phil.  IVans.,  1842,  p.  146)  obtained 
the  following  results : — 


Hnmber  of  Cells    . 

3       4 

5 

10 

'S 

30 

Cabic  in. 
Cubic  in. 

GsH  calculated  .    . 
Gas  observed     .    . 

4  1 

6 
6 

;y 

;f 

:;r 

Any  alteration  in  the  size  of  the  plates  of  the  voltameter  neces- 
sarily alters  the  amount  of  resistance  which  it  offers  to  the  current, 
and  the  influence  of  this  change  in  the  voltameter  is  most  percep- 
tible when  a  battery  consisting  of  a  few  plates  which  expose  a 
lai^  surfiice  is  employed. 

The  preceding  considerations  will  render  it  evident  that  no 
general  answer  can  be  given  to  the  question,  '  What  niunber  of 
cells  should  a  battery  contain  in  order  that  it  may  produce  the 
greatest  effect  V  The  electro-motive  force,  E,  varies  in  amount 
with  the  kind  of  battery  which  is  used ;  the  values  for  R  aud  r 
will  also  vary  with  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  experiment. 
It  is  found  that  every  different  arrangement  requires  the  employ, 
ment  of  a  distinct  number  of  cells  in  order  to  obtain  from  it  the 
maximum  effect  with  the  least  expenditure  of  zinc.     This  number 
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will  vary  even  with  the  same  form  of  battery,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  battery  plates,  the  length  of  wire  in  the  circuit,  and  the 
nature  of  the  liquid  conductor  in  the  decomposing  cell.  It  may 
be  stated,  however,  as  a  general  principle,  that  the  most  advan- 
tageous edect  is  obtained  when  the  value  of  A,  in  the  formula 
^j^=.tj,  most  nearly  approaches  o'5,  E  and  if  each  being^i  : 
in  other  words,  the  advantage  is  greatest  when  the  exterior  resis- 
tances— viz.,  those  of  the  conducting  wire  and  voltameter  together, 
are  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  reaistaDces  due  to  the  battery  itself: 
it  may  therefore  be  concluded  that  when  the  exterior  resistance 
is  trifling,  as  usnslly  occurs  when  the  circuit  is  metallic  and  not 
of  very  great  length,  little  or  nothii^  is  gained  by  employing  a 
large  number  of  oells ;  two  or  three  {dates  of  large  surface  being 
the  best  under  flaoh  circumstances ;  but  that  where  a  considerable 
chemical  resistance  is  to  be  overcome,  power  is  gained  by  employ- 
ing a  series,  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  resistance  so  intro- 
duced. In  no  case,  however,  is  it  possible  by  the  use  of  a  series 
of  plates  of  imiform  dimensions,  even  if  of  unlimited  number,  to 
produce  in  any  transverse  section,  such  as  an  included  voltameter, 
a  chemical  action  greater  in  amount  than  that  which  would  occur 
in  a  single  cell  of  the  arrangement  in  which  the  circuit  was  com- 
pleted by  a  stout  metallic  wire. 

(240)  Wheatitone's  BAeosiat  and  Resistance  Coils. — Guided  by 
the  principles  which  have  jnst  been  explained,  Wheatetone  con- 
trived an  apparatus  termed  the  Rheostat,  by  which  measured 
amounts  of  resistance  may  be  introduced  into  the  voltaic  circuit : 
if  the  effect  which  such  added  resistance  has  upon  the  amount  of 
the  current  in  circulation  be  measured,  the  different  values  of  E, 
R,  and  r  in  different  arrangements,  may  be  deduced  by  a  simple 
calculation.  The  rheostat  is  represented  in  fig.  198 :  g  is  a 
cylinder  of  well  baked  wood,  i-^  inch  in  diameter  and  6  inches  in 
length ;  it  turns  easily  upon  a  horizontal  axis ;  on  this  cylinder 
a  spiral  groove  is  cut,  the  thread  of  which  contains  40  turns  to  the 
inch.  This  groove  runs  from  one  end  of  the  cylinder  to  the  other, 
and  in  it  is  coiled  a  brass  wire  xut  inch  in  diameter;  A  is  a  brass 
cylinder,  placed  parallel  to  g,  and  equal  to  it  in  diameter;  the 
thin  wire  upon  g  is  connected  at  the  end  i  with  a  brass  ring,  and 
at  the  other  extremity  is  attached  to  thef  cylinder,  h;  at  t  is  a 
metallic  spring,  one  end  of  which  is  connected  with  a  binding-screw, 
and  the  other  end  of  which  rests  against  the  brass  ring,  and  effects 
the  communication  with  one  wire  of  the  battery :  tn  is  a  moveable 
key,  by  which  the  wire  can  be  wound  upon  the  brass  cylinder,  or 
by  transferring  the  key  to  the  axis  of  jr,  it  can  be  unwound  from  A, 
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and  returned  to  the  wooden  cylinder,  ff.     In  consequence  of  the 
non>coaducting  quality  of  dry  wood,  the  coils  of  wire  on  the 


wooden  cylinder  are  insulated  from  each  other,  bo  that  the  ctirrent 
traversea  the  whole  length  of  the  wire  coiled  upon  this  cylinder, 
but  the  coils  not  being  insulated  Irom  each  other  on  the  brass 
cylinder,  the  current  immediately  passes  from  the  point  of  contact 
to  the  brass  spring  at  k,  which  is  in  communication  with  the  other 
wire  from  the  battery,  A  scale  is  placed  between  the  two 
cylinders  for  the  conTcnience  of  counting  the  number  of  coils 
unwound,  and  the  fractions  of  a  turn  are  read  off  upon  a  g^^uated 
circle,  which  is  traversed  by  an  index  attached,  as  shown  in  the 
figure,  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  ff. 

Wheatstone  takes  as  his  standard  of  resistance,  the  resistance 
produced  by  a  copper  wire  i  foot  of  which  weighs  exactly  loo 
grains ;  its  diameter  is  0*071  of  an  inch.  It  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  be  able  to  introduce  an  amount  of  resistance  into  a  circuit' 
much  greater,  than  can  be  effected  by  means  of  the  rheostat.  For 
this  purpose  the  R^sittattce  Coils,  shown  at  »,  fig.  198,  are  em- 
ployed. These  coils  are  composed  of  fine  copper  wire,  To-stb  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  carefully  insulated  by  covering  them  with 
silk ;  two  of  the  coils  are  50  feet  in  length,  the  others,  100,  200, 
400,  and  800  feet  long.  The  ends  of  each  coil  are  attached  to 
short  thick  wires,  fixe^to  tbe  upper  faces  of  the  cylinders,  which 
serve  to  combine  all  the  coils  into  one  continued  length  of  1600 
feet  of  wire.  Two  wires  proceed  from  the  extremities  of  the  coils, 
by  which  they  are  united  to  the  circuit.  On  the  upper  face  of 
each  cylinder  is  a  double  brass  spring,  moveable  round  a  centre, 
■£0  that  its  ends  can  be  made  to  rest  upon  the  thick  brass  vires,  or 
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can  be  removed  from  them  at  pleasure.  "When  the  spring  rests 
upon  the  wires,  the  current  passes  through  the  spring  instead  of 
through  the  coil ;  but  wheu  the  spring  rests  upon  the  wood,  the 
current  must  pass  through  the  coil.  In  the  figure,  all  the  springs 
are  shown  as  resting  upon  the  wires;  in  this  case  none  of  the 
coils  are  included  in  the  circuit,  but  by  turning  the  spring  of  any 
particular  coil,  50,  100,  200,  or  400  yards  of  wire  can,  in  a 
moment,  be  introduced  into  the  circuit. 

The  following  is  Wheatstone's  description  of  his  method  of 
ascertauiing  the  sum  of  the  electro-motive  forces,  in  any  voltaic 
circuit  or  circuits : — 

'  lu  two  circuits  producing  equal  electro- motive  (or  voltaic) 
effects,  the  sum  of  the  electro-motive  forces  divided  by  the  sum  of 
the  resistances  is  a  constant  quantity ;  t.e.,  1=^:  if  E  and  R  be 
proportionately  increased  or  diminished  A  will  obviously  remain 
unchanged.  Knowing,  therefore,  the  proportion  of  resistances  in 
two  circuits  producing  the  same  effect,  we  are  able  immediately  to 
infer  that  of  the  electro-motive  forces.  Sut,  as  it  is  difficult  in 
many  cases  to  determine  the  total  resistance,  consisting  of  the 
partial  resistances  of  the  rheomotor  [or  voltaic  combination]  itself, 
the  galvanometer,"  the  rheostat,  &c.,  I  have  recourse  to  the  fol- 
lowing simple  process.  Increasing  the  resistance  of  the  first 
circuit  by  a  known  quantity,  r,  the  expression  becomes  j^?— .  In 
order  that  the  effect  in  the  second  circuit  shall  be  rendered  equal 
to  this,  it  is  evident  that  the  added  resistance  must  be  multiplied 
by  the  same  factor  as  that  by  which  the  electro-motive  forces  and 
the  original  resistances  are  multiplied;  for  ^^|-j.=j-|^— .  The 
relations  of  the  length  of  the  added  resistances  r,  and  n  r,  which 
are  known  immediately,  give  therefore  those  of  the  electro-motive 
forces.' — (Pkil.  Trans.,  1843,  p.  313.) 

Suppose,  for  example,  it  be  desired  to  compare  the  electro- 
motive force  obtained  from  a  single  pair  of  zinc  and  copper  plates 
in  one  of  Daniell's  cells,  with  that  of  two  pairs  of  the  same  com- 
bination, the  following  will  be  the  mode  of  conducting  the  experi- 
ment:— Interpose  the  rheostat  {6g.  198)  and  the  galvanometer,  a, 
in  the  circuit  obtained  from  the  single  cell,  c ;  then,  by  coiling  or 
uncoiling  the  wire  of  the  rheostat,  bring  the  needle  exactly  to  45°. 
Next  uncoil  the  wire  of  the  rheostat,  and  count  the  number  of 
turns  required  to  bring  the  needle  to  40".  Suppose  35  turns  are 
required :  this  number  of  turns  may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
electro-motive  force  of  the  combination.  Now  introduce  the  two 
cells,  airranged  as  a  compound  circuit,  iustead  of  the  single  cell 
at  c.     Bring  the  needle  as  before  to  45°,  interposing  one  or  more 
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of  tbe  reustance  coils  at  d,  if  needed,  by  tnrniiig  the  Bpring  upon 
the  wood  of  the  reels,  and  complete  the  adjustment  by  coiling  or 
uncoiling  the  wire  of  the  rheostat.  Again  uncoil  the  wire  of  the  I 
rheostat  nntil  the  galvanometer  needle  stands  at  40°.  Seventy 
turns,  or  twice  the  number  previonsly  required  to  produce  this 
effect,  will  now  be  needed.  The  electro-motive  forces  in  the  two 
cases  are  therefore  as  35  to  ^o,  or  as  i  ;  3.  If  instead  of  arrang- 
ing the  two  cells  as  a  compound  circuit  the  zinc  plate  be  c(m- 
uected  with  the  other  zinc  plate  and  the  copper  with  the  copper, 
so  as  to  form  a  single  circuit,  it  would  have  required  the  interpo^ 
sition  of  a  greater  resistance  to  reduce  the  needle  to  45°  to  start 
with  than  when  one  coil  only  was  used ;  but  only  35  turns  of  the 
rheostat  would  be  needed  to  bring  the  needle  down  to  40°.  Tliis 
last  experiment  shows  that  the  electro-motive  force  is  not  altered 
by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  size  of  the  plates. 

The  electro-motive  power  of  any  combination  may  by  means  of 
this  arrangement  be  compared  with  any  one  selected  as  a  standard : 
it  was  in  this  way  that  the  results  on  the  comparison  of  the  electro- 
motire  effects  of  platinum,  zinc  and  potassium  (328)  were  obtained. 

Processes  of  Voltaic  Discharge, 

(241)  Having  now  reviewed  the  principal  circumstances  which 
influence  or  exalt  the  activity  of  the  voltaic  battery,  we  may  pro-  ' 
ceed  to  examine  the  phenomena  which  are  manifested  when  a 
powerful  combination  is  brought  into  action  by  connecting  its 
opposite  extremities.  Voltaic  action  is  exhibited  only  during  the 
process  of  discharge,  for  the  current  is  a  continuous  succession  of 
discharges  of  the  electricity  developed  and  maintained  by  the  con- 
tact and  chemical  action  of  the  materials  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  battery.  The  discharge  of  the  voltaic  batteiy 
may,  like  that  of  the  ordinary  machine,  be  considered  under  three 
heads — viz.,  the  discharge  by  conduction,  as  when  the  circuit  is 
completed  by  a  wire  or  other  good  solid  conductor ;  the  dischai^ 
by  disruption,  in  which  case  a  luminous  appearance  is  exhibited 
through  a  short  interval  of  non-conducting  matter;  and  the  dis- 
charge by  convection,  which  takes  place  in  liquids,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  chemical  action  and  transference  of  the  particles  of  the 
conductor. 

(242)  Conduction. — In  all  cases  where  electricity  is  in  motion, 
whether  it  be  excited  by  chemical  action,  as  in  the  voltaic  pile,  or 
by  friction,  as  in  the  common  electrical  machine,  the  force  is  con- 
veyed by  the  entire  thickness  of  the  conductor ;  the  chai^  is  not     1 
confined  to  the  surface,  as  occurs  when  the  power  is  stationary     { 
and  produces  effects  by  induction  only.     In  the  case  of  the  voltaic     | 
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current  as  well  sa  in  the  momentary  dischar^  of  the  Leydea 
Itattery,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  induction  occurs  between 
one  transverse  section  of  the  condoctor  and  the  adjacent  sections 
unmediately  before  and  behind  it ;  and  but  a  small  proportion  of 
"the  induction,  sufficient  however  to  be  distinctly  manifest,  ia 
diverted  to  surromiding  objects.  By  reducing  the  thickness  or 
diameter  of  the  condocting  material,  a  large  quantity  of  the  force 
is  compelled  to  traverse  a  given  number  of  conducting  partides  in 
the  same  time,  and  a  great  elevation  of  temperature  is  thus  pro- 
duced. The  beat  may  rise  sufficiently  high  to  cause  ignition  of 
the  wire,  and  this  ignition  may  be  produced  at  any  point  of  the 
circuit,  so  as  to  prodnce  the  explosion  of  a  charge  of  gunpowder 
sunk  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  or  buried  within  the  recesses  of 
a  mine ;  the  operations  of  blasting  may  thus  be  made  to  assume 
a  degree  of  certainty  and  of  safety  hitherto  unattained  by  other 
means,  since  the  moment  at  which  the  discharge  shall  take  plat^ 
is  absolutely  under  control. 

Elevation  of  temperature  dimiQisbes  the  conducting  power  of 
the  metals :  a  good  expaimental  proof  of  this  fact  is  afforded  by 
transmitting  through  a  platinum  wire,  a  voltaic  current  of  sufficient 
power  to  raise  the  wire  to  a  dull  red  heat ;  and  whilst  the  current 
is  still  passing,  igniting  a  loop  of  the  wire  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit 
lamp ;  the  temperature  of  the  other  part  immediately  falls,  owing 
to  the  diminished  amount  of  electricity  vhich  traverses  it,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  increased  resistance  offered  to  the  passage  of  the 
current  by  the  strongly  ignited  part  of  the  wire.  If  a  loop  of  the 
■wire  be  cooled  by  immersion  in  water,  the  opposite  effect  is  pro- 
duced ;  for  in  this  case  the  reduction  of  temperature  at  one  point 
enables  a  larger  quantity  of  electricity  to  pass  through  the  wire, 
which  may  thus  be  raised  to  a  beat  approaching  its  point  effusion. 
The  conducting  power  of  the  different  metals  for  electricity 
varies  nearly  in  the  same  order  as  their  power  of  conducting  heat ; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  charcoal,  though  so  bad  a  conductor  of 
heat,  transmits  electricity  with  great  &cility.  The  measurement 
of  the  conducting  power  of  solids  and  of  liquids  for  electricity  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  maay  of  the  most  distinguished  philo- 
sophers. An  ingenious  method  was  proposed  many  years  ago  by 
Becqnerel,  who  constructed  a  differential  galvanometer,  in  which 
the  needles  were  surrounded  by  two  insulated  co^^r  wires  of 
equal  length  and  diameter ;  they  were  coiled  in  the  usual  way,  and 
fonsed  two  iudependeut  circuits,  so  that  the  gslvuiometer  had 
four  tenninations  instead  of  two.  When  two  perfectly  equal 
currents  were  transmitted,  one  through  each  wire  in  opposite 
Erections,  they  exactly  neutralized  each  other  in  their  elfect  upon 
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the  needle,  which  therefore  remained  alationary;  but  if  either 
current  preponderated,  a.  corresponding  deviation  of  the  needle  was 
occasioned.  To  use  the  instrument,  a  small  voltaic  combination 
vas  connected  with  the  galvanometer,  two  wires  passing  &om 
each  pole,  so  as  to  divide  the  current  into  two  exactly  equal 
portions,  one  being  transmitted  through  one  of  the  coils,  the  other 
through  the  second  coil  in  the  opposite  direction.  Wires  of  the 
different  metaia  were  then  introduced  into  the  two  drcuits.  If 
into  either  circuit  a  conductor  of  inferior  power  were  introduced, 
the  current  in  that  circuit  was  proportionately  diminished,  and  the 
needle  was  disturbed ;  but  the  equilibrium  could  be  restored  by 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  length  of  one  of  the  wires;  then 
by  comparing  the  lengths  of  the  two  wires  thus  introduced, 
their  relative  conducting  power  could  be  inferred.  By  means  of 
this  instrument,  conjoined  with  the  use  of  WheatBtone*s  rheostat, 
Ed.  Becquerel  was  enabled  to  measure  the  conducting  power  of  a 
number  of  wires  of  different  metals,  with  precision  (^nn.  de  Chimie, 
III.  xvii.  366).  The  relative  conducting  powers  of  the  wires  were 
obtained  by  ascertaining  the  lengths  of  the  rheostat  wire,  which 
was  required  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  when  wires  of  different 
metals  were  employed.     In  fig.  199  is  exhibited  the  arrangement 

Fia.  199. 


adopted  in  these  experiments,  o  is  the  differential  galvanometer 
with  its  four  wires,  1  and  3  being  the  terminations  of  one  coil,  % 
and  4  those  of  the  other  coil;  h,  a  voltaic  pair;  r,  the  rheostat ; 
aud  tc,  the  metallic  wire,  the  resistance  of  which  is  to  be  mea- 
sured.  This  wire  is  stretched  and  insulated  between  two  binding 
clamps,  A  and  b  ;  s  s,  is  a  copper  scale  with  linear  subdivisions 
for  measuring  the  length  of  the  wire  which  is  included  in  the  cir- 
cuit ;  D  is  a  sliding  clamp  of  copper,  which  can  be  made  to  move 
in  either  direction  along  the  scale  s,  and  can  be  connected  with  tc, 
at  any  desired  point,  by  the  clamp  at  n.  Suppose  the  resistance 
of  a  certain  length  of  w  is  to  be  measured.  The  current  from  h 
is  divided  into  two  portions  so  as  to  send  each  in  opposite  direc< 
tions  through  the  galvanometer.  One  half  of  the  battery  current 
is  made  to  pass  along  the  mtef/f,  np  the  clamp  n,  and  throu^ 
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part  of  the  wire,  w ;  the  other  half  is  transmitted  through  the 
rheostat,  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrows.  By  coiling  or' 
ODcoiliag  the  wire  of  the  rheostat,  the  two  circuits  are  rendered 
exactly  equal,  so  that  the  needle  of  the  -galvanonieter  shall  stand 
at  o°.  Now,  if  s  be  unclaiiiped,  and  it  be  caused  to  slide  through 
a  definite  distance,  say  twelve  inches  towards  b,  the  equilibrium  of 
the  galTanometer  will  be  destroyed ;  since  the  resistance  in  w  is 
increased,  whilst  that  in  the  rheostat  remains  unaltered ;  but  by 
uncoiling  the  wire  of  the  rheostat,  additional  resistance  can  bs 
introduced  into  the  circuit  of  which  it  forms  a  part ;  the  eqnilibrium' 
may  thus  be  again  restored,  and  the  resistance  of  twelve  inches  of 
w  will  be  given,  by  counting  the  number  of  coils  of  the  rheostat 
required.  The  comparative  resistances  of  any  number  of  different 
wires  introduced  at  w  may  thus  be  readily  ascertained. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  conducting  power  of  wires  of 
equal  length  and  diameter  of  various  metals  as  determined  by  this 
process.  The  mercury  was  placed  in  a  glass  tube  of  imiform  dia- 
meter. 

Conducting  Power  of  Metals  for  Electricity.  {E.  Becquerel.) 
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These  metals  were  carefully  purified  and  well  annealed.  It 
was  found  that  annealed  metals  conducted  better  than  those  which 
had  not  undergone  this  process.  The  effect  even  of  a  moderate 
elevation  of  temperature  in  reducing  the  conducting  power  is  very 
considerable,  as  will  be  evident  by  inspecting  the  second  column 
of  figures  in  the  table ;  though  the  amount  of  this  reduction  bears 
ho  uniform  proportion  to  the  conducting  power  at  32°,  as  will  be 
seen  by  examining  the  third  column ;  the  maximum  effect  is  pro- 
duced in  the  case  of  tin;  in  this  metal,  if  the  conducting  power 
at  32°  be  16,  it  will  be  10  at  ai2°.* 


•  ProfesBor  WheatBtone,  in  hk  paper  already  cited  {PkU.  Trafu.,  1843), 
describcB  a  very  simple  plan  of  meaanring  metallic  resiataiioeB  by  the 
employment  of  an  ordmaiy  galranometer.  The  whole  paper  is  well  vorthy 
of  utteative  study. 
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If  the  conducting  power  of  each  metal  tie  taken  to  be  loo 
at  52°,  the  fourth  columa  of  figures  will  show  the  diminutum  in 
conducting  power  which  each  metal  experiences  hj  a  rise  of  tem- 
perature from  33°  to  312°. 

Lens  {band  that  all  the  metals  continued  to  decrease  in  con-. 
ducttTit;^  aa  the  temperature  mae  to  400°,  and  Dr.  Bobinaon 
proved  that  this  diminution  continued  as  they  were  raised  pro- 
gressively to  a  red  and  even  to  a  white  heat. 

Matthiessen  {Phil.  TVant,,  1838,  p.  383,)  gives  the  following 
as  the  conductiDg  powers  of  nires  (^different  metals  of  equal  dia- 
meter. He  considers  the  metals  to  which  an  asterisk  is  affixed, 
to  have  beeu  chemically  pure.  The  wires  of  the  oxidizable  met»ls 
were  obtained  by  forcing  them  through  an  opening  in  a  steel  plate, 
by  strong  pressure,  the  wire  as  it  was  formed  being  received  into  a 
vessel  filled  with  naphtha.  The  ccmdncting  power  was  determined 
by  the  procesa  described  by  Matthiessen  in  the  Phtlogapbical 
Magazine  for  February,  1857.  It  is  a  modification  of  one  c^  the 
methods  devised  by  Wheatstone. 
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Copper  shows  great  variation  in  conducting  power,  probably, 
as  BuDsen  suggests,  owing  to  the  presence  of  suboxide  of  copper 
diffused  through  the  inferior  specimensj  in  other  cases  to  the  pre- 
sence of  arsenic. 

Attention  to  the  purity  of  the  metals  employed  m  such  ex- 
periments is  essentially  necessary,  for  the  addition  of  a  smalt  quan- 
tity of  a  foreign  metal  often  materially  alters  the  conductivity. 
The  conducting  power  of  an  alloy  is  generally  below  that  of  the 
mean  of  its  component  metals.  This  is  seen  in  the  alloy  of  anti- 
mony and  tin ;  but  the  alloys  of  tin  and  lead,  tin  and  zinc,  sine 
and  cadmium  give  a  conductivity  almost  exactly  the  mean  of  that 
of  the  component  metals,  allowing  for  the  proportion  of  each  &at 

-  -  ■D4,t,:sc_byGoc>^lc    ; 
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is  present.  A  similar  fact  was  obserred  in  the  conducting  power 
for  heat  of  some  of  these  very  aU<^s  by  Calvert  and  Johnson. 
(1+3) 
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Mattbiessen  foond  that  the  coDducting  power  of  graphite  and 
of  coke  was  increased  by  heating  them,  the  electric  eonduc- 
tivity  of  gas  coke  rising  about  i2  per  cent,  between  the  ordinary 
atmospheric  temperatnre  and  a  '  light '  red  heat.  Comparing 
their  conducting  power  with  that  of  aiWer  at  32"  as  100°,  he  ob- 
tained  the  following  values  fisr  carbon  in  different  conditions : — ■ 

F. 

Pure  Ceylon  graphite 0-0693  **  7'°*^ 

Gas  coke 0-0386  at  77* 

Bunsea's  battery  coke 00246  at  79*1 

If  equal  amounts  of  electricity,  whether  obtained  from  the  vol- 
taic battery  or  from  the  electrical  machine,  be  made  to  traverse 
vires  of  didbrent  metala  of  equal  length  and  diameter  in  the  same 
interval  of  time,  the  rise  of  temperatnre  in  the  wire  is  iaversely 
proportioued  to  its  conducting  power,  and  therefore  the  better  the 
condnctor  the  leas  heat  does  it  emit.  The  general  truth  of  the 
feet  may  in  the  case  of  voltaic  electricity  be  rudely  but  strikingly 
demonstrated  by  taking  a  wire  of  silver  and  one  of  platinum,  each 
of  exactly  the  same  diameter,  and  forming  them  into  a  compound 
wire  consisting  of  alternate  links  of  the  two  metals.  Through 
this  compound  wire,  a  current  of  electricity  may  be  transmitted  of 
such  a  strength  as  to  heat  the  j^tinum  to  visible  redness,  whilst 
the  silver  links  will  exhibit  no  such  intense  heat,  though  each  link 
of  the  wire,  from  the  form  of  the  experiment,  mmt  transmit  equal 
quantities  of  the  force  in  equal  times.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  heat  developed  at  any  part  of  the  circuit  is  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  force  of  the  current  multiplied  into  the 
resistance  at  that  particular  point.  For  the  same  wire  the  rise 
of  temperature  is  proportioned  to  the  square  of  the  quantity  <^ 
electricity,  and  this  is  true  also  for  liquid  conductors. 

Gooi^lc 
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Andrews  (Proceed.  Roy.  Irish  Acad.,  June,  1840),  found  tbaf 
jrheo  8  fine  platinum  wire  waa  traversed  by  a  current  irom  one 
of  Daniell's  constant  batteries,  the  ignition  of  the  vire  varied  in 
intensity  by  varying  tbe  gas  witb  vhich  be  surrounded  the  wire. 
This  wire  was  enclosed  in  a  glass  tube,  which  could  be  filled  at 
pleasure  with  the  different  gaaea  in  succession.  It  was  found  that 
sulphurous  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid  gases  had  a  smaller  cool- 
ing power  than  atmospheric  air.  Nitrc^en,  carbonic  oxide,  cya- 
nogen, carbonic  add,  deutoxide  of  pitroge?,  prqtoiide  of  nitrogen, 
oxygen  and  aqueous  vapour,  had  nearly  the  same  effect  as  atmo- 
spheric air.  Olefiant  gas,  ammonia,  the  vapour  of  alcohol  and  ot 
ether  had  a  greater  cooling  power ;  and  hydrogen,  a  far  greater 
cooling  power  than  any  of  tbe  others.  The  same  sul^ect  has  also 
been  investigated  by  Grove,  {Phil.  Trans.,  1849,)  in  ignorance  of 
the  previous  results  of  Andrews, 

The  following  experiment  illustrates  the  cooling  effect  of  hy- 
drogen very  clearly.     Take  three  pieces  of  stout  copper  wire,  bend 
tbem  into  the  form  shown  at  w  w 
w,  fig.  200,  and  attach  them  to  a 
weighted  board,  by  which  the  lower 
part  -of  the  bends  can  be  sunk  be- 
neath the  surface  of  water  cou- 
.  tained  in  a  shallow  vessel.  At  a  and 
b,  where  the  wires  project  above 
tbe    sur&ce  of  the   water,    com- 
plete the  connexion  by  means  of  spirals  of  fine  platinum   wire, 
both  spirals  being  equal  in  length,  and  each   cut  &om  the  same 
wire.     Each  spiral   will  thus  oppose  an  equal  resistance   to  the 
passage  of  the  current.     When  a  voltaic  current  of  a  certain  in- 
tensity is  transmitted  through  the  wire,  v  w  w,  each  spiral,  con- 
sequently, becomes  heated  to  the  same  degree  of  visible  ignition. 
But  if  two  similar  jars,  one,  a,  filled  with  air,  the  other,  a,  filled 
vritb  hydrogen,  be  inverted  over  them,  the  wire  in  the  jar  h  im- 
mediately ceases  to  be  luminous,  while  that  in  a  becomes  more 
intensely  ignited.     This  superior  cooling  action  of  the  hydrogen 
is  no  doubt  due  to  tbe  superior  mobility  of  the  particles  of  tbe  gas 
over  those  of  air.     (146,  154.) 

The  experiment  was  varied  by  enclosing  the  wires  a  and  b  in 
separate  glass  tubes,  and  sealing  them  up,  one  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  air,  the  other  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  Both 
were  then  included  in  the  same  circuit,  so  that  they  should 
transmit  equ^  amounts  of  electricity.     Before  transmitting  the 
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current,  bowerer,  each  tube  was  immerBed  ia  a  separate  vessel 
whicli  contaiaed  a  weighed  qaantily  of  water,  the  temperature 
of  which  was  accurately  observed.  After  the  current  had  been 
allowed  to  pass  for  a  certain  time,  the  temperature  of  the 
water  which  surrounded  each  wire  was  again  observed,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  water  around  the  tube  which  contained  air 
was  considerably  hotter  than  that  which  surrounded  the  tube  filled 
with  hydrogen.  (Grove.) 

This  result,  paradoxical  as  it  appears,  and  as  it  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  by  Grove,  must  necessarily  follow  from  the  ope- 
ration of  two  principles  which  have  already  been  explained ;  the 
first  of  these  is,  that  the  resistance  offered  by  a  metal  to  the 
passage  of  electricity  is  diminished  by  reducing  the  temperature ; 
and  the  second  is,  that  the  heat  evolved  by  a  current  in  passing 
through  a  conductor  is  inversely  as  the  redstance  which  it  expe- 
riences. Now,  in  this  experiment,  the  primary  effect  of  the  hy- 
drogen is  the  cooliog  of  the  conducting  wire ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  this  cooled  wire,  in  transmitting  the  same  current 
as  a  similar  wire  in  air,  offers  less  resistance,  and  less  heat  is  there- 
fore evolved  by  the  wire  surrounded  by-  the  hydrogen  than  by  the 
wire  which  is  surrounded  by  air. 

(243)  Liquids  are  very  inferior  to  solids  in  conducting  power ; 
indeed,  the  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  bodies  is  so  ex- 
treme that  it  is  difScnIt  to  institute  an  accurate  comparison  be- 
tween them.  The  attempt,  however,  has  been  made  by  Fonillet : 
assuming  as  the  unit  of  comparison  the  conducting  power  of  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  saturated  at  59°,  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  relative  conducting  power  of  the  undermentioned 
solutions : — 

Saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper     '  .  i 

Ditto,  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water    .  o'54 

Ditto,  diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water    .  0*44 

Ditto,  diluted  with  four  times  its  bulk    .      ,  0*31 

Distilled  water 0*0025 

Ditto,  with  ^-^^-^^^  of  nitric  acid     ,     ,     .     .  0*015 

Platinum  wire 2,500,000*000 

The  conducting  power  of  a  platinum  wire,  of  a  diameter  and  length 
equal  to  that  of  the  interposed  colujnns  of  liquid  is  probably 
estimated  too  high. 

Since  these  results  of  Pouillet's  were  published,  the  subject  of 
the  conducting  power  of  liquids  has  been  resumed  by  £.  Becquerel, 
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in  the  paper  already  cited.  He  states  that  saline  solations  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes ;  in  the  first,  the  conducting  power  in- 
aesses  prc^ressiTely  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  solution, 
until  it  becomes  satarated ;  sulphate  of  copper  and  chloride  of 
sodium  affi)rdiiig  instances  of  this  kind :  whilst  in  the  second  cla«, 
of  which  nitrate  of  copper  and  sulphate  of  zinc  may  be  taken 
as  examples,  the  condnctiDg  power  increases  with  the  degree  ot 
concentration  np  to  a  certain  point,  beyond  which  it  diminishes 
as  the  solution  becomes  more  nearly  saturated.  The  salts  which 
exhibit  this  peculiarity  are  either  deliquescent  or  extremely  so- 
luble. The  following  table  contains  a  few  of  E.  Becquerel's  results. 
The  saline  liquids  are  to  be  considered  as  saturated  unless  other- 
wise specified : — 

Ccmducting  Power  <if  lAqtads  for  Eleclriciiy. 


Bamlj. 

TeBp.T. 

C««hurttagpo«. 

Pnreaarer 

3a 

ioo,aDo,ooo'oo 

Solntion  of  Sulphate  of  Copper 

{        Do.     hllfthe  strength    .     . 

Do.    one  fourth  the  Btrength 

Solution  of  Chloride  of  Sodium 

Bo.    hslftheBtreDt^h    .    . 

Do.    onefonrtbthaBtreDgth 

(SoluUoQ  of  Nitrate  of  Copper  . 

\       Do.    hdfthestrengtfi    .    . 

(.      Do.    OT,efonrtlithe.trengtii 

(  Solution  of  Salphftbi  of  Zino     . 

]       Do.    hslftSeBtreDgth    .    . 

(.  Do.  one  fourth  the  etrength 
Oil  of  Vitrirf  i  meMure  ( 
DiBtilled  Water  ii  meacimw  { 
Nitric  Acid  (Commercial)  .  . 
Pktinuin 

1-1707 

16008 
I'44io 

I '31 

50 

55 

66 

5fi 
3' 

S'4a 

rs 

■a 

17703 

i3«' 
6'77 
7'«3 
543 

88-68 

93-n 

7.933.<»0'<» 

It  is  not  surprising  that  difierences  so  considerable  should  be 
observed  between  the  conducting  powers  of  liquids  and  those  of 
solids;  for  the  processes  of  conduction  in  the  two  cases  are  essen- 
tially different.  In  liquids  chemical  decomposition  and  free  move- 
ment of  the  compoiient  particles  are  indispensable,  whilst  nothing 
of  the  kind  takes  place  in  soHds.'  The'  effects  of  heat  are  even 
inverted  in  the  two  cases,  for  experiment  shows  that  as  the  tem- 
perature rises,  the  conducting  power  of  the  liquid  increases  rapidly; 
according  to  E.  Becquerel,  the  conducting  power  of  many  solntiooa 
at  213°  F.  is  three  or  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  same  solu- 
tionat32°F.  These  phenomena,  therefore,  are  the  reverse  of  thoM 
presented  by  most  solids.     Exceptions,  however,  occur :  Faraday 
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has  ^own  that  sulphide  of  silver,  when  cold,  is  an  insulator,  but 
hy  warming  it  gently  it  begins  to  conduct,  and  when  hot  it  affords 
a  spark  like  a  metal ;  a  little  below  redness  it  conducts  sufficieatly 
to  maintain  its  conductiug  power  by  the  heat  of  the  current  which 
it  trausmits.  Sulphide  and  fluoride  of  lead,  as  well  as  iodide  of 
mercury,  also  exhibit  the  same  peculiarity.  Glass,  when  cold,  is  an 
excellent  insulator  of  the  electricity  developed  by  friction,  but  when 
heated  it  conducts,  and  when  red  hot  it  possesses  scarcely  any 
insulating  power ;  the  same  thing  is  also  true  of  the  tourmaline. 
Most  of  these  casra  have  been  traced  to  a  partial  chemical  decom- 
position of  the  compound  under  the  influence  of  softening  by  heat 
(Beetz,  Phil.  Mag.,  1854,  p.  191).  When  liquefied  by  beat,  these 
compounds  all  undergo  chemical  dccomposil^on,  and  allow  the 
current  to  pass  freely. 

(244}  Conducting  Power  of  Gases. — Gases  are  almost  perfect 
insulators  of  the  voltaic  current ;  although  some  feeble  indications 
of  conducting  power  have  been  discovered  by  Andrews,  as  well  as 
by  Hankel,  by  E.  Becquerel  and  by  Buff,  in  a  highly  rarefied  atmo- 
sphere,  between  metallic  surfaces  strongly  ignited  and  in  close 
approximation. 

Grove  has  iurther  shown,  that  in  flame  a  current  of  electricity 
is  not  only  transmitted,  but  that  there  is  evidence  of  its  produc* 
tioQ  within  the  flame,  and  he  attributes  its  origin  to  chemical 
action.  Becquerel  r^ards  it  as  a  thermo-electric  phenomenon  (^nn. 
de  Chimie,  III.  lii.  411).  Becquerel's  experiments,  however,  are 
not  conclusive,  and  the  feebleness  of  thermo-electric  currents 
coupled  with  the  slight  conductivity  of  flame  render  such  a  view 
inadmissible.  If  two  platinum  wires  t)e  connected  with  the  extre- 
mities of  a  galvanometer,  the  free  ends  of  the  platinum  being 
twisted  into  a  small  coil,  and  one  of  the  platinum  wires  he  inserted 
into  the  root  of  the  blowpipe  flame  whilst  the  other  is  introduced 
just  in  front  of  the  apex  of  the  blue  cone,  a  current  will  be  indi- 
cated, passing  from  the  root  to  the  apex  of  the  flame.  By  forming 
several  jets  of  flame  together  into  a  compound  circuit,  Grove  suc- 
ceeded in  decomposing  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  by  means 
of  the  currents  obtained  from  flame :  under  certcun  circumstances, 
however,  which  we  now  proceed  to  notice,  highly  heated  gaseous 
matter  appears  to  transmit  voltaic  power  of  high  intensity,  and  the 
phenomena  thus  displayed  are  of  a  most  brilhant  and  remarkable 
kind. 

{345)  Disruptive  Discharge — Electric  Light. — When  the  cur- 
rent is  greater  than  the  conductor  is  able  to  convey,  the  wire 
melts,  and  is  dispersed  in  vapour;  d^ruptive  discharge,  iu  fact. 
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occurs.  From  &  poweriiil  volt&ic  battery  this  disruptive  dischai^e 
ma;  be  maintaiaed  contiDiiouBly,  owiug  to  the  enormous  quantity 
of  electricity  in  circulation. 

If  the  wr  be  rarefied  between  the  interrupted  couductoFs,  the 
interval  through  vhicb  the  dischai^e  can  be  effected  may  be  cou- 
Biderably  increased.  Thus  the  heat  developed  by  the  passage  of  the 
current  between  two  pieces  of  charcoal  when  they  are  in  contact, 
will  enable  them  to  be  separated  for  a  considerable  distance  witb> 
out  intenuptiog  the  passage  of  the  current ;  this  distance  ranges 
from  I-  inch  to  i  inch  when  a  series  of  seventy  of  Daniell's  cells 
twenty  inches  in  height  are  employed.  Davy,  with  the  great  bat- 
tery of  the  Koyal  Institution,  consisting  of  2000  pairs  of  pistes 
on  Wollaston's  construction,  obtained  an  arc  of  Same,  between 
charcoal  points,  four  inches  in  length,  and  of  dazzling  brilliancy. 
Despretz,  by  using  600  cells  of  Bunsen's  construction  arranged 
consecutively,  succeeded  when  the  points  were  arranged  in  a  ver- 
tical line  with  the  negative  pole  below,  in  obtaining  an  arc  yS 
inches  in  length.  With  loo  pairs  the  arc  was  only  one  inch 
long.  The  most  intense  light,  however,  is  obtained  when  the 
points  are  separated  but  to  a  small  distance,  because  the  resis- 
tance then  being  less,  a  much  larger  quantity  of  electricity  passes 
in  a  given  time,  and  the  temperature  is  proportionately  higher. 
Despretz  found  he  obtained  s  much  more  intense  light  by  em- 
ploying his  600  cells  in  6  parallel  series,  so  as  to  form  100  ceils  of 
6  times  the  ordinary  dze  than  when  they  were  connected  into  one 
continuous  series.  He  estimated  the  light  with  the  arrangement 
of  600  in  six  parallel  series  to  be  nearly  six  times  as  great,  as  when 
100  cells  only  were  employed, — a  result  in  conformity  with  the  anti- 
cipations of  theory.  The  same  observer  found  that  when  the 
charcoal  points  were  disposed  in  a  horizontal  direction  at  right 
angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  the  length  of  the  arc  when  200 
pairs  of  Bunsen  in  two  parallel  series  were  employed,  was  greater 
in  the  proportion  of  20'8  to  i6'5,  when  the  positive  pole  was  to 
the  east,  than  when  it  was  to  the  west. 

During  the  production  of  this  dazzling  light  a  considerable 
mechanical  transport  of  the  materiab  composing  the  terminals  of 
the  pile  takes  place,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ignition 
of  the  solid  particles  contributes  mainly  to  the  production  of  the 
intense  light  thus  procured.  A  cavity  is  always  produced  in  the 
piece  of  charcoal  attached  to  the  positive  wire  which  is  connected 
with  the  last  platinum  or  copper  plate  of  the  battery  (the  zincode, 
247,3)  J  ^^^  "*  ^^^  same  time  a  mammillated  deposit,  which  conti- 
nually increases  in  length,  is   formed   upon   the  charcoal  on  the 
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negatire  vire  in  connexion  with  the  zinc  plate  (the  platiaode). 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  apply  this  light  to  the  purpoBes  of 
illumination,  and  in  particular  cases,  as  for  the  display  of  optical 
phenomena  in  the  class-room,  it  is  often  of  high  value.  Its  applica* 
tion  is,  however,  attended  with  great  practical  difficulties,  of  whicl^ 
the  transfer  of  conducting  material  from  one  pole  to  the  other  is 
one  of  the  most  serious ;  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if,  even  when  the 
mechanical  obstacles  are  removed,  such  a  light  can  be  economically 
or  advantageously  used  for  the  general  purposes  of  illumination. 
The  light  is  too  intense  for  the  unprotected  eye  to  endure  for  any 
length  of  time  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  expense  is  so 
great,  that  unless  the  electricity  can  be  obtained  in  the  process  of 
preparing  some  chemical  compound  in  the  battery  itself,  which 
will  defray  the  coat  of  production,  its  success  as  a  mercantile  spe- 
culation is  very  problematical.=t= 


•  The  f^eneral  appearance  of  the  ■_, 

electric  lamji  of  Duboacq  ia  shown,  ^^°-  ^'■^ 

in  fig.  20I,  ID  nliich  t,  T  represent 
the  charcoal  points  between  which 
the  voltaic  arc  is  maintaiiied.  The 
object  to  be  effected  is  to  preserve 
these  points  at  a  nniform  distance 
from  each  other,  and  at  the  same 
height  in  the  lantern,  so  that  the 
source  of  light  shall  always  be  kept 
in  the  same  position  with  respect  to 
the  lens. 

The  regulator  by  which  this  re- 
sultis  attained  is  ahownata.  Within 
this  is  an  electro-magnet,  and  a  clock 
lDovement,the  principal  parts  of  which 
are  represeatea  upon  a  larger  scale  in 
fig.  303.  The  clock  tuoremeut  is 
designed  to  bring  the  two  points  to- 
wards each  other  so  as  to  compen- 
sate for  the  waste  they  eiperienoe  in 
buraiog,  and  the  electro- magnet  is 
employed  to  check  the  clock  action 
when  no  longer  needed.  When  the 
battery  is  in  use  the  negative  point  is 
always  consnmed  in  air  more  slowly 
than  the  positive  one ;  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  provide  means  for  mov- 
ing each  point,  at  a  rate  proportioned  ' 
to  the  rapidity  of  its  consumption.  ' 
This  is  effected  by  making  the  drums 
«  and  p  of  unequal  dimensiona ;  the 
chains  c  and  iare  employed  to  trans- 
mit the  movements  of  the  clockwork 

to  the  points  t,t'.  The  chain  e  attached  to  the  upper  or  negative  point  r",  is  coiled 
upon  the  smaller  drum  n,  and  passes  op  the  tubular  support  k.  This  chain  is 
wound  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  chain  d,  which  after  passing 
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This  traiisfer  of  solid  particles  is  not  conliiied  to  cases  ia 
whicli  a  porous  conductor  like  charcoal  is  used.  The  densest 
metals,  such  as  platinum  and  indium,  are  transferred  from  the 
zincode  towards  the  platinode,  but  the  arc  in  these  cases  is  not  so 
long  as  when  more  finable  materials  are  used.  When  a  positive 
coke  point  was  opposed  to  a  negative  electrode  of  platinum,  the 
arc  vas  not  more  than  half  the  length  of  that  obtained  by 
makiDg  the  coke  negative  and  the  platinum  positive  (Delarive). 
Grove  found  it  to  be  true  generally  that  in  an  oxidizing  medium 


Fio  303  '^^^^  ^^^  puUej  d',  IB  attached  to  &e 

tube  containing  the  lower  or  positive 
charcoal  point  t.  Both  drums  are 
placed  ujK)n  a  conunoa  axis,  and 
theTefore  both  are  mored  by  the  clock 
in  the  same  direction,  bo  that  whilst 
the  chain  ij  attached  to  the  lower 
point  is  beine  wound  up,  the  chain  c 
connected  wiai  the  negative  point  is 
being  unwound,  though  less  rapidly 
than  d,  and  the  ue)j;ative  point  u 
allowed  to  descend.  The  wires 
from  the  battery  (about  40  piurs  of 
Grove}  are  made  faat  to  the  tiindiui; 
screws  b,  b',  the  positive  wire  b  being 
connected  with  one  end  of  the  coil  a  k 
.  of  the  electro-magnet  H,  while  the 
I  other  end  of  this  coil  is  in  electrioal 
contact  with  tLe  lower  point  t.  The 
current  is  thus  made  to  pass  through 
the  electro- mag  net  on  its  way  to  the 
charcoal  points.  When  the  electro- 
magnet is  in  full  action  it  attracts  the 
keeper  h  attached  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  Dent  lever  i.workinjs;  on  the  fulcrum 
r.  The  upper  extremity  of  this  lever, 
when  the  keeper  is  drawn  home,  looks 
into  the  ratchet  wheel  seen  edgewise 
at  r  J  thus  arresting  the  clock  move- 
ment,aDd  rendering  thecharcoal  points 
stationary.  As  soon  as  the  distance 
between  the  poiDts  becomes  too  great, 
the  current  through  the  electro  mag- 
net becomes  reduced  in  power,  and 
leta  go  the  keeper  k,  which  is  forced 
away  from  the  m^net  by  the  releas- 
ing spring  q.  ^  this  means  the 
clockwork  is  immediately  set  fr«e,  and 
the  paints  are  thus  made  to  approach 
each  other,  until  the  cnrrent  recovers  sufficient  force  again  to  attract  the 
keeper,  which  once  more  locks  into  the  ratchet  wheel  r.  When  the  battery  is 
in  good  action,  these  alternate  motions  of  the  keeper  and  of  the  clockwork 
recur  with  frequency  and  regularity ;  bo  that  the  points  are  maintained  at  a 
diBtance  sufficiently  uniform  to  prevent  any  sudden  or  material  fluctuation 
in  the  amount  of  light. 
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tie  lirilliancy  and  length  of  the  arc  was  greatest  with  the  most 
osidizable  metals.  Vaii  Breda  states,  that  portions  of  the  nega- 
tive terminal  are  always  transferred  towards  the  positive  wire. 
This  was  particularly  evident  when  iron  balls  were  made  the  ter- 
minals of  the  wires,  although  this  transfer  is  much  less  in  amouat 
from  the  negative  to  the  positive,  than  the  simultaneous  transfer 
from  the  positive  to  the  negative  wire.  The  light  that  attends 
the  voltaic  arc  does  not  necessarily  proceed  from  the  combustion 
of  the  conducting  material,  for  it  occurs  in  a  vessel  from  which  air 
is  exhausted,  with  a  brilliancy  not  much  inferior  to  that  exhibited 
by  it  in  the  air.  It  may  even  be  produced  between  two  charcoal 
points  which  are  immersed  under  water.  In  every  case,  however, 
the  transference  of  some  material  particles  is  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  luminous  arc.  Gaasiot  found  that  even  when  a 
combination  of  320  cells  on  Daniell's  construction  was  employed, 
no  spark  could  be  obtained  between  two  platinum  surfaces,  con- 
nected one  with  one  wire,  the  other  with  the  opposite  wire  of  the 
battery,  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  although  the  two  platinum 
surfaces  were  brought  within  -ywow  "f  ^^  ui^h  of  each  other.  If 
however  the  transfer  of  some  material  particles  be  effected  between 
the  two  surfaces,  either  by  a  momentary  contact,  or  even  by  the 
discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  across  the  interval,  the  current  may  be 
established  and  the  luminous  arc  maintained  with  a  small  number 
of  pairs  of  plates. 

The  heat  produced  in  the  voltaic  arc  is  of  the  most  intense 
kind.  Metals  which  like  platinum,  iridium,  and  titanium  resist 
the  greatest  heat  that  can  be  obtained  by  the  direct  chemical 
action  attendant  upon  combustion  in  the  furnace,  readily  melt  and 
axe  transferred  from  the  zincode  to  the  platinode  by  a  voltaic  cur- 
rent of  high  intensity.  The  fusion  is  easily  accomplished  by  ex- 
cavating a  circular  piece  of  gas  coke,  about  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  half  an  inch  thick,  into  the  form  of  a  crucible,  which  is  at- 
tached by  stout  copper  bell  wire  to  the  wire  which  is  in  connexion 
with  the  last  platinum  plate  of  the  battery ;  a  piece  of  boxwood 
charcoal  or  of  gas  coke  about  the  thickness  of  a  cedar  pencil  is 
attached  to  the  wire  connected  with  the  zinc  plate  of  the  bat- 
tery :  the  metal  for  trial  is  then  placed  in  the  little  coke  crucible, 
and  the  current  from  ao  or  30  pairs  of  Grove's  battery  is  trans- 
mitted through  it  by  means  of  the  charcoal  point  with  which  the 
platinode  of  the  battery  is  armed.  Oasstot  has  pointed  ont  the 
remarkable  fact,  of  which  no  explanation  has  as  yet  been  given, 
that  the  zincode,  or  the  wire  connected  with  the  platinnm  plate 
becomes  much  the  hotter  of  the  two  in  this  action.    This  effect  is 
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reversed  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  current  obtained  from  the 
Buhmkorff  coil  (263),  in  which  the  n^ative  terminal  becomes  (bs 
hottest,  and  from  vhich  the  dispersion  of  solid  particles  almost 
exclusivelj  occurs. 

Pavre  {Comptet  Rendut,  It.  J(S)  has  arrived  at  the  interesting 
conclusion  that  the  quantitjr  of  heat  evolved  by  the  solution  of  a 
definite  quantity  of  zinc  in  any  given  rarcnit  is  lessened  in  ^e 
battery  itself,  in  proportion  as  heat  is  evolved  at  any  given  point 
of  the  circuit,  and  that  heat  is  lost  when  motion  is  produced. 
The  quantity  of  heat  thus  lost  agreed  very  closely  with  the  quan- 
tity required  by  theory  if  Joule's  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat 
(123)  be  adopted.  A  part  of  the  heat  is  thus  converted  into  me- 
cbanical  effect  or  motion,  as  must  be  the  case  if  the  mechanical 
theory  of  heat  (134)  be  true.  The  simple  solution  of  a  quantity 
of  zinc  in  sulphuric  acid,  equal  in  amount  to  that  dissolved  in  the 
battery  during  each  experiment,  was  found  by  previous  researches 
to  be  represented  by  the  number  18444.  In  these  expeiiments 
Favre  arranged  the  battery  itself  in  a  calorimeter ;  and  in  a  second 
calorimeter  be  placed  the  conducting  wire,  which  was  coiled  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  applicable  to  the  production  of  electro- 
magnetic action,  the  amount  of  which  could  be  measured  by  its 
power  of  raising  a  weight.  He  then  made  five  series  of  experi- 
ments. Id  the  first  of  these  the  current  traversed  the  battery 
only  and  a  short  copper  wire :  in  the  second  aeries,  it  traversed 
the  battery  and  the  conducting  wire  of  the  coil,  the  iron  not  being 
included  in  the  coil;  in  the  third  series,  the  metallic  core  was 
previously  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  coil ;  in  the  fourth  series,  the 
apparatus  for  rotation  was  set  in  motion,  but  no  weight  was 
raised ;  and  in  the  fifth  series  a  known  weight  was  lifted  to  a 
definite  height  by  the  action  of  the  electro-magnet.  The  results 
were  as  follows  : — 


No.  of  Eiperi. 
menta. 

(BMU17.)     (CondTundieCoa,) 

Halt  loit  for 
Weight  »u«d. 

HMtDnito. 
ToUl. 

3 
4 

1868J 
18674 
16448 
13888 

'S4n 

'947 

308 

18683 

The  fifth  column  gives  the  total  amount  of  heat  measured  in 
'units  of  heat'  (note,  p.  176),  from  which  it  will  be  seen  to  be 
sensibly  equal  in  each  case. 

The  colour  of  the  light  emitted  by  the  different  metals  when 
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deflagrated  between  the  wires  of  the  battery,  is  peculiar  for  each : 
goM  burns  with  a  bluish  white  light,  silver  with  a  beautiful  green 
light,  copper  with  a  reddish  white,  zinc  with  a  powerful  white 
light  tinged  with  blue,  and  lead  with  a  purple  light ;  steel  burns 
with  brilliant  yellow  scintillations,  mercury  with  a  brilliant  white 
tight  tinged  with  blue.  If  these  lights  be  viewed  separately 
through  a  glass  prism,  lai^e  dark  intervals  will  he  seen  between  a 
few  brilliant  streaks  of  light  of  different  colours  and  of  definite 
degrees  of  reirangibility.  (Masson,  Ann.  de  Chimie,  III. 
xxxi.  395.) 

Chemical  AcHotu  of  the  Voltaic  Batten/. 
(246)  Discharge  by  Convection. — To  the  chemist,  however,  the 
discharge  of  the  voltaic  current  by  the  process  of  convection,  is 
even  more  interesting  than  the  brilliant  phenomena  exhibited  by 
the  disruptive  discharge,  since  it  is  in  the  discharge  by  convection 
that  the  important  chemical  actions  of  electricity  are  displayed. 

It  has  already  been  explained  when  describing  the  voltameter 
(238),  that  if  the  connecting  wires  of  a  voltaic  battery  terminate 
in  platinum  plates  or  wires  which  are  made  to  dip  into  acidulated 
water,  decomposition  of  the  liquid  takes  place,  and  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  are  evolved  at  the  surfaces  of  the  platinum  plates.  This 
important  discovery  was  made  in  the  year  1800,  by  Nicholson  and 
Carlisle,  and  the  chemical  action  of  the  voltaic  pile  thus  revealed, 
enabled  Davy  a  few  years  later  to  decompose  the  alkalies  and 
earths,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  regarded  as  elements ;  but 
by  showing  their  compound  nature,  he  at  once  modified,  in  an 
important  manner,  the  views  of  chemical  philosophy  which  had 
prevailed  up  to  that  period. 

In  pursuing  these  experiments  on  the  voltuc  decomposition 
of  water,  it  was  soon  observed  that  when  copper  wires,  or  the  wires 
of  metals  which  are  easily  susceptible  of  oxidation,  are  employed, 
gas  escapes  from  one  wire  only  ;  whilst  if  platinum  or  gold  wires 
be  used,  gas  is  evolved  from  both.  In  the  first  case,  the  oxygen 
combines  with  the  copper  or  oxidizable  metal,  and  forms  an  oxide 
which  is  dissolved  by  the  acid  liquid,  and  therefore  hydrogen  alone 
escapes ;  in  the  second  case,  both  gases  are  evolved  j  since  neither 
platinum  nor  gold  has  sufficient  chemical  affinity  for  oxygen  to 
combine  with  it  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation. 

The  process  of  resolving  compounds  into  their  constituents  by 
electricity,  is  termed  electrolysis  (from  electricity  and  Xvmc  releas- 
ing), and  a  body  susceptible  of  such  decomposition,  is  called  an 
electrolyte ;  the  terminating  wires  or  plates  of  the  battery  are 
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called  the  polet  of  the  battery.  The  word  electrode  is  also  used 
as  SfDOiiTmoaa  with  the  pole  of  the  battery,  and  it  implies  the 
door  or  path  (from  oSoc  a  way)  to  the  curreut  by  which  it  enters 
or  leaves  the  compound  through  which  it  is  transmitted. 

(247)  LawB  of  Eleetrolysi*. — A  great  Tariety  of  bodies  admit 
of  being  decomposed  by  electrolysis,  but  the  process  is  not  appli- 
cable to  all  indiscriminately.  It  occurs  under  certain  definite 
laws,  which  may  be  stated*  as  follows  : — 

1.  No  elemaUary  ntbatance  can  be  an  electrolyte  :  for  from  the 
nature  of  the  operatioD,  compounds  alone  are  susceptible  of  elec- 
trolysis. 

2,  EUctrolynt  occiert  only  whilgt  the  body  is  in  the  liquid  state. 
The  free  mobility  of  the  particles  which  form  the  body  undergoing 
decomposition  is  a  necessary  condition  of  electrolysis,  since  the 
operation  is  always  attended  by  a  transfer  of  the  component  par- 
ticles of  the  electrolyte  in  opposite  directions.  Electrolysis  is 
necessarily  a  process  of  electrical  conduction,  but  it  is  conduc- 
tion of  a  peculiar  kind ;  it  is  totally  different  from  that  of  ordinary 
conduction  ia  solids.  If  an  electrolyte  be  solidified,  it  instantly 
arrests  the  passage  of  the  force  j  for  it  cannot  transmit  the  electric 
current  like  a  wire  or  a  solid  conductor :  the  thinnest  film  of  any 
solid  between  the  two  plates  suspends  all  decomposition.  Many 
saline  bodies  are  good  conductors  when  in  a  fused  condition ;  for 
example,  nitre,  whilst  in  a  fused  state,  conducts  admirably ;  but 
if  a  cold  electrode  be  plunged  iuto  the  melted  salt,  it  becomes 
covered  with  a  film  of  solid  nitre,  and  no  current  is  transmitted 
until  a  continuous  chain  of  liquid  particles  is  rratored  between  the 
plates  by  the  melting  of  the  film ;  these  effects  are  readily  exhi- 
bited by  including  a  galvanometer  in  the  circuit.  A  few  partial 
exceptions  to  this  rule  have  been  observed,  and  have  already  been 
alluded  to  (343) ;  but  in  such  cases  the  decomposition  is  always 
extremely  limited. 

5.  During  electrolyitia,  the  components  of  the  electrolyte  are 
resolved  into  two  groups .-  one  group  lakes  a  d^nile  direction 
towards  one  of  ike  electrodes;  the  other  group  takes  a  course 
towards  the  other  electrode.  This  direction  of  the  ions  {as  the  two 
groups  which  compose  the  electrolyte  have  been  termed)  depends 
upon  the  direction  in  which  the  chemical  actions  are  going  on  ia 
the  battery  itself.  The  two  platinum  plates  in  the  decomposing 
cell  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other  in  the  manner  proposed 
by  Daniell.  These  plates  occupy  respectively  the  podtiou  of  a 
zinc  and  of  a  platinum  plate  in  an  ordinary  cell  of  the  battery : 
that  is  to  say,  if  for  this  decomposing  cdl  an  ordinary  battery  cell 
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■were  substituted,  a  rod  of  zinc  would  occupy  the  place  of  one  of 
the  platinum  plates,  and  would  be  attacked  by  the  oxygen  and 
acid  in  the  exciting  liquid  of  the  battery,  whilst  a  plate  of  platinum 
or  some  other  conducting  metal  would  occupy  the  place  of  the 
second  platinum  plate,  and  would  have  the  hydrogen  of  the  ex- 
citing liquid  directed  towards  it.  To  the  plate  of  the  decompose 
ing  cell  which  corresponds  to  the  zinc  rod,  Daniell  gave  the  name 
of  the  zincode,  which  is  Bynonymous  with  the  anode  of  Faraday 
and  the  positive  pole  of  other  writers.  To  the  plate  which  cor- 
responds to  the  platinum  or  conducting  metal,  Daniell  gave  the 
name  of  the  platinode,  which  is  synonymous  with  Faraday's  team 
of  cathode,  and  with  the  tugative  pole  of  other  writers.  Oxygen, 
chlorine,  and  the  acids  generally,  make  their  appearance  at  the  zin- 
code in  the  decomposing  cell  during  electrolysis  j  whilst  hydrogen, 
alkalies,  and  the  metals  are  evolved  upon  the  platinode. 

This  definite  direction  which  the  elements  assume  during 
dectrolyBiB  may  be  shown  by  collecting  the  gas  which  is  evolved 
over  two  platinum  plates,  connected,  one  with  the  last  platinum, 
the  other  with  the  last  zinc  plate,  of  a  combination  consisting  of 
three  or  four  pairs  of  Grove's  battery.  Hydrogen  will  be  collected 
over  the  platinode,  or  the  plate  in  connexion  with  the  zinc  end  of 
the  arrangement,  and  which  would  correspond  to  the  platinum 
plate  if  another  cell  of  the  battery  were  here  interposed ;  whilst 
from  the  zincode,  or  plate  in  connexion  with  the  platinum  of  the 
battery,  oxygen  is  evolved. 

The  following  experiment  further  illustrates  the  definite  direc- 
tion which  the  components  of  the  electrolyte  assume.  Let  four 
glasses  be  placed  side    by  side,  as  represented  in  fig.  203,  each 

Flo.  203. 


divided  into  two  compartments  by  a  partition  of  card,  or  three  or 
four  folds  of  blotting-paper,  and  let  the  cups  be  in  electrical  com- 
munication with  each  other  by  means  of  platinum  wires  which 
terminate  in  strips  of  platinum  foil.  Place  in  the  glass  No.  i,  a 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  mixed  with  starch ;  in  Sj  a  strong 
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Bolution  of  common  salt,  coloured  blue  with  sulphate  of  incligo ; 
in  3,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  coloiired  blue  with  a 
neutral  infUsion  of  the  red  cabbage ;  and  in  4,  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper.  Let  the  plate,  h,  be  connected  with  the  positive 
wire  or  zincode,  and  let  a  complete  the  circuit  through  the  n^a- 
tive  wire  or  platinode.  Under  these  circumstances  iodine  will 
speedily  be  set  free  in  b,  and  will  form  the  blue  iodide  of  starch ; 
chloriue  will  show  itself  in  d,  and  will  bleach  the  blue  liquid ; 
sulphuric  acid  will  be  seen  in  /,  and  will  redden  the  iafusion  of 
cabbage ;  sulphuric  acid  will  also  be  liberated  in  A,  as  may  be  seen 
by  introducing  a  piece  of  blue  litmus  paper,  which  will  imme- 
diately be  reddened ;  whilst  a  piece  of  turmeric  paper  will  be  turned 
brown  in  a,  from  liberated  potash ;  in  c  it  will  also  be  tamed 
brown  by  the  soda  set  free ;  in  e  the  blue  infusion  of  cabbage  will 
become  green  from  the  ammonia  which  is  disengaged ;  and  in  g 
metallic  copper  will  be  deposited  on  the  platinum  foil. 

4.  The  amount  as  toelt  at  the  direction  of  electrolysis  it  defi- 
nite, and  it  is  dependent  upon  the  degree  0/  action  hi  the  battery  ; 
being  directly  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  circu- 
lation. It  has  been  amply  proved  by  experiment  that  for  every 
327  grains  of  zinc  which  is  dissolved  in  any  one  cell  of  the  battery, 
provided  local  action  be  prevented,  g  grains  of  water  are  decom- 
posed in  the  voltameter ;  or  if,  as  in  the  preceding  experiment, 
several  electrolytes  be  arranged  in  succession,  each  compound  will 
experience  a  decomposition  proportioned  to  its  chemical  equivalent. 
For  instance — if  the  current  be  made  to  pass  first  through  fused 
iodide  of  lead,  and  then  through  fused  chloride  of  tin — for  each 
32'7  gruns  of  zinc  dissolved  in  any  one  cell  of  the  battery,  io3'5 
grains  of  lead,  and  59  grains  of  tin  will  be  separated  on  the 
respective  platinodes,  whilst  127  grains  of  iodine,  and  ^^-^  grains 
of  chlorine  will  be  evolved  on  the  respective  zincodes.  These 
numbers  corrrespond  with  the  chemical  equivalents  of  the  several 
elements  named. 

Variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  current  (i.  e.,  variations  in 
the  quantity  of  the  force  which  passes  through  a  given  transverse 
section  of  the  condnctor  in  equal  times)  produce  no  variation  in 
the  amonnt  of  chemical  decomposition  which  is  effected  by  the 
arrangement.  For  example:  if  three  similar  voltameters,  pro- 
vided vrith  plates  of  equal  area,  be  arranged  as  at  a,  b,  c,  fig.  304, 
the  first  will  transmit  twice  as  much  electricity  in  a  given  time  as 
either  of  the  others.  The  current  will  therefore  have  twice  the 
intensity  in  a  ;  but  the  total  quantity  of  gas  collected  fi-om  b  and  c 
together  will  be  exactly  equal  to  the  total  amount  yielded  by  a  in 
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the    course   of  the  Fia,  a, 

experiment.  Hence 
it  follows  that  the 
qnaQtity  of  etectri- 
city  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  a  given  | 
weight  of  matter  ia 
the  act  of  combina- 
tion is  able,  irre- 
spective of  its  inten- 
sity, when  thrown  into  the  current  form,  to  produce  the  decompo- 
sition of  an  equivalent  qaantity  ai  any  compound  body  which  is 
susceptible  of  electrolysis ;  and  hence  it  has  been  concluded  that 
the  equivalent  weights  of  the  simple  bodies  are  those  weights  of 
each  substance  which  are  associated  with  equal  quantities  of  elec- 
tricity, and  have  naturally  equal  electric  powers. 

5.  If  the  same  pair  of  elements  form  more  than  one  compound 
with  each  other,  it  ia  only  the  compound  which  contains  one  equiva- 
lent of  each  element  that  admits  of  electrolysis  (Faraday).  For 
example,  tin  forms  two  compounds  with  chlorine ;  the  proto- 
ehloride  (SnCl)  is  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures, — when  heated  it 
melts,  and  is  then  freely  electrolysable ;  but  the  bichloride  (SnClj) 
although  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  cannot  be  decomposed  so 
long  as  it  is  anhydrous,  or  free  from  water. 

To  these  laws  may  be  added  a  sixth — viz. : — 

6.  Those  bodies  only  are  electrohjte$  which  are  composed  of  a 
conductor  and  a  non-conductor.  The  conductors  accumulate  on  the 
platinode,  the  non-conductors  on  the  zincode.  For  example,  iodide 
of  lead  when  melted  conducts  the  current ;  metallic  lead,  which 
is  a  conductor,  accumulates  at  the  platinode ;  whilst  iodine,  which 
is  a  non-conductor  even  when  melted,  collects  at  the  zincode.  On 
the  other  hand,  red  chloride  of  sulphur  (SCI),  is  not  an  electro- 
lyte, although  composed  of  single  equivalents  of  its  components; 
and  melted  sulphur,  and  chlorine,  when  the  latter  is  liquefied  by 
pressure,  are  both  insulators  of  electricity.  A  compound  composed 
of  two  conductors  is  equally  unfit  for  electrolysis.  For  instance, 
a  metallic  alloy,  such  as  plumber's  solder,  composed  of  two  parts, 
or  one  equivalent,  of  lead,  and  one  part,  or  one  equivalent,  of  tin, 
when  melted,  conducts  the  current  perfectly,  but  no  separation  of 
its  constituents  is  effected. 

(248)  Every  electrolyte,  since  it  can  transmit  a  current,  is  also 
capable  of  generating  a  current  if  it  be  employed  to  excite  action 
in  the  battery  itself.     Comparatively  few  electrolytes,  however,  are 
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practtcally  available  tor  this  purpose.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
deposited  compounds  be  dissolved  as  &st  aa  they  are  produced ; 
otherwise  the  crust  of  insoluble  matter  introduces  a  mechanical 
obstacle  by  which  the  action  is  speedily  checked. 

Gre^  differences  occur  in  the  facility  with  which  different  elec- 
trolytes yield  to  the  decompo«ng  action  of  the  voltaic  current 
Generally  speaking,  the  greater  the  chemical  opposition  between 
the  elements  of  a  compound,  the  more  readily  it  yields  to  electro- 
lysis. The  following  table  esbibits  the  order  in  which,  accordiDg 
to  Faraday,  the  different  compounds  which  are  enumerated  yield 
to  electrolysis ;  those  which  are  most  readily  decomposed  standing 
first  on  the  list : — 

Solutioa  of  iodide  of  potassium 
Fused  chloride  of  silver 
Fused  chloride  of  ssinc 
Fused  chloride  of  lead 
Fused  iodide  of  lead 
Hydrochloric  acid 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid. 

The  condderation  of  the  applications  of  the  voltaic  battery  to 
the  purposes  of  electrotyping,  and  to  chemical  decompositions 
generally,  will  be  more  advantageously  considered  after  the  pro- 
perties of  the  metals  have  been  described. 

(349)  Resemblances  between  the  Electricity  of  the  Machine  and 
that  qf  the  Voltaic  Battery. — Notwithstanding  the  extremely  brief 
duration  of  the  discharge  from  the  electrical  machine,  it  produces 
whilst  it  lasts,  phenomena  similar  to  those  of  the  voltaic  current, 
which,  indeed,  may  be  r^arded  as  a  succession  of  dischai^es 
repeated  so  frequently  as  to  become  continuous.  By  repeating  the 
discharge  from  the  electrical  machine  many  times  through  the 
same  liquid  condnctor,  Faraday  was  enabled  to  obtain  true  elec- 
trolytic decomposition.  The  following  simple  experiment  may  be 
adduced  as  an  illustration  of  this  fact : — Upon  a  plate  of  glass 
place  a  small  piece  of  turmeric  paper,  moistened  with  a  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium  which  has  been  mixed  with  a  little  starch ; 
upon  one  end  of  this  piece  of  paper  allow  the  point  of  a  fine  pla- 
tinum wire  to  rest,  the  other  end  of  the  wire  being  in  communi- 
cation with  the  prime  conductor  of  the  machine  j  on  the  other  extre- 
mity of  the  paper  place  a  similar  wire  in  communication  with  the 
earth  ;  it  will  be  found  on  setting  the  machine  in  action  that,  after 
the  lapse  of  one  or  two  minutes,  a  small  blue  spot  will  appear 
round  the  point  of  the  wire  connected  with  the  prime  conductor, 
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owing  to  the  liberation  of  iodine  ;  while  round  the  wire  which  com- 
municates with  the  earth  a  brown  spot  will  be  formed,  from  the 
action  of  the  alkali  which  is  set  free.  If  the  wires,  instead  of  being 
connected  through  the  medium  of  iodide  of  potassium,  be  made 
to  dip  into  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  metallic 
copper  will  be  deposited  on  the  wire  connected  with  the  earth,  and 
oxygen  and  sulphuric  acid  will  appear  on  the  other  wire.  If  & 
piece  of  litmus  or  turmeric  paper,  moistened  with  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  soda,  be  supported  on  a  thread  of  glass  between  two 
wires,  one  of  which  proceeds  from  the  prime  conductor,  whilst  the 
other  is  in  communication  with  the  earth,  the  saline  solution  in 
the  paper  will  be  decomposed  hy  the  electricity,  even  although  the 
paper  does  not  touch  either  of  the  wires ;  the  litmus  paper  on  the 
Bide  towards  the  prime  conductor  will  gradually  be  reddened,  whilst 
the  turmeric  paper  will  be  turned  brown  at  the  extremity  which  is 
fiirthest  from  the  prime  conductor. 

The  quantity  of  electricity  which  is  required  to  produce  che- 
mical decomposition  is  very  great.  This  feet  is  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  a  comparison  which  was  made  by  Faraday  between  the 
amount  of  electricity  which  is  developed  fi'om  the  machine  by 
friction  and  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  chemical  action  of  the 
battery.  The  experiment  was  performed  in  the  following  manner: 
— A  wire  of  platinum  and  another  wire  of  zinc,  each  -^  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  were  immersed,  -y^  of  an  inch  apart,  to  a  depth  of  -^  of 
an  inch  in  an  extremely  dilute  acid  liquid,  prepared  by  adding  a 
single  drop  of  oil  of  vitriol  to  four  ounces  of  water.  The  current 
obtained  fi^m  this  combination,  at  a  temperature  of  60°  F.,  was 
transmitted  through  the  coil  of  a  galvanometer  consisting  of  1 8 
feet  of  copper  wire  -[>,-  of  an  inch  thick.  It  produced  in  about 
three  seconds  as  great  a  deviation  of  the  needle  as  was  obtained 
by  the  electricity  inmished  by  thirty  turns  of  a  powerful  plate 
machine  in  excellent  action.  This  quantity,  if  concentrated  within 
a  space  of  time  constituting  only  a  minute  fraction  of  a  second, 
by  discharging  it  in  a  single  flash  from  a  Leyden  battery,  exposing 
3500  square  inches  of  coated  surface,  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  kill  a  small  animal,  such  as  a  cat  or  a  rat;  but  the  chemical 
action  upon  the  zinc  by  which  it  was  produced,  waa  so  trifling  as 
to  be  quite  inappreciable ;  and  it  is  estimated  by  Faraday  that  not 
less  than  800,000  discharges,  each  equal  in  quantity  to  this,  would 
be  required  for  the  decomposition  of  a  single  grain  of  water  1  Ex- 
traordinary as  this  estimate  appears,  it  has  been  amply  confirmed 
by  later  experiments  of  Becquerel  upon  this  subject :  and  from 
the  experiments  of  Weber,  it  may  be  calculated  that,  if  Ui^  whole 
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of  the  positive  electricity  required  to  decompose  a  grain  of  watra 
were  accumulated  upon  a  cloud  looo  metres  (3281  feet)  above  the 
sur&ce  of  the  earth,  the  attractive  force  exerted  between  the  cloud 
and  the  portion  of  earth  beneath  it  would  be  equal  to  1497  tons  I 

(250}  Deluc's  Dry  Pile. — The  relation  between  the  electricity 
of  the  voltaic  battery  and  that  of  the  ordiuar;  electrical  machine  ad< 
mits  of  being  traced  in  an  interesting  manner  by  intermediate 
steps.  Deluc,  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  voltaic  pile,  con- 
trived what  he  termed  the  dry  pile.  It  may  be  constructed  in  tiie 
followiDg  manner : — Take  a  number  of  sheets  of  paper,  one  sur- 
face of  which  has  been  coated  with  gold  or  silver  leaf,  and  paste 
upon  the  uucoated  surface  a  sheet  of  sine  foil ;  when  sitffi- 
ciently  dry,  place  several  of  these  sheets  of  paper  one  over  an- 
other, the  zinc  faces  all  beiog  arranged  in  oi^e  direction ;  then  cut 
out,  with  a  punch,  a  number  of  circular  disks,  and  arrange  them 
in  a  glass  tube,  the  diameter  of  which  is  rather  greater  than  that 
of  the  circular  disks  of  paper,  to  the  number  of  2000  or  upwards, 
taking  cu'C  that  all  the  zinc  surfaces  are  in  one  direction,  and  all 
the  silvered  or  gilt  surfaces  in  the  opposite  direction.  A  pile  ana- 
logous to  Volta's  will  thus  be  obtained ;  and  if  these  disks  be 
pressed  together  and  connected  at  each  end  with  a  metallic  wire, 
such  a  pile  will  cause  divei^ence  of  the  leaves  of  the  gold  leaf 
electroscope  when  one  extremity  of  it  is  made  to  touch  the  cap  of 
the  instrument,  whilst  the  other  end  is  connected  with  the  earth, 
either  through  the  human  body  or  by  means  of  any  other  con- 
ductor. If  the  pile  be  reversed,  and  then  presented  to  the  still 
diverging  electroscope,  the  leaves  will  first  collapse  and  will  then 
immediately  open  with  the  opposite  kind  of  electricity.  Indeed, 
if  the  wires  attached  to  the  two  extremities  of  the  pile  be  bent 
round  and  made  each  to  terminate  in  a  small  metallic  disk,  the 
two  disks  being  placed  at  a  distance  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
from  each  other,  care  beii^  taken  to  maintain  their  insulation,  an 
insulated  slip  of  gold  leaf  suspended  midway  between  the  two 
disks,  will  oscillate  backwards  and  forwards  between  them,  if  an 
impulse  be  first  given  to  it  towards  either  side :— suppose  it  to 
approach  the  positive  plate,  it  acquires  a  positive  charge ;  it  is 
then  repelled  from  the  positive  plate,  but  is  attracted  by  the  ne- 
gative plate,  when  it  gives  up  its  positive  chaise,  and  becomes 
negatively  electrified,  in  which  state  it  is  ^ain  attracted  by  the 
positive  plate ;  this  alternate  movement  of  the  gold  leaf  will  con- 
tinue uninterruptedly  for  months  or  even  years.*     With  a  dry 


*  Bobaesberger  baa  contrived  an  extremelj  Bensitive  electroscope,  which 
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pile,  whicli  contained  20,000  pairs,  or  disks,  of  zinc  and  silver 
paper,  sparks  have  been  obtained,  and  a  Leaden  battery  has  been 
chained  sufficiently  to  produce  shocks.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
tbat  these  actions  are  produced  in  Beluc's  column,  only  when  the 
paper  contains  that  amount  of  moisture  which  is  found  in  it  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  which  is  considerable,  although  it 
usually  passes  unnoticed.  If  the  paper  be  artificially  dried,  the 
pile  loses  its  activity,  but  again  recovers  its  energy  as  the  paper 
re-absorbs  moisture  from  the  air.  Provided  that  the  two  extremities 
of  the  pile  be  insulated  from  each  other,  it  will  retain  its  activity 
tmimpsired  for  years ;  but  if  the  ends  be  permanently  connected 
by  means  of  a  good  conductor,  the  ziue  becomes  gradually  oxidized, 
and  the  electrical  effects  disappear. 

Zamboni  obtains  a  more  effective  instrument  by  substituting 
finely-powdered  peroxide  of  manganese  for  the  gold  or  silver  leaf. 
One  surface  of  the  paper  is  coated  with  sine  or  tin-foil,  aud  the 
coating  of  peroxide  may  be  given  to  the  other  surface  either  by 
rubbuig  it  on  in  a  dry  state,  or  by  applying  it  in  admixture  with 
water  to  which  a  little  honey  has  been  added.  The  paper  disks 
are  amoved  in  a  column,  and  are  terminated  at  either  extremity 
by  a  metallic  plate.  These  metallic  plates  are  made  to  compress  the 
paper  disks  by  means  of  ligatures  of  silk  which  pass  from  end  to 
end  of  the  pile  and  bind  the  disks  firmly  together ;  whilst  effec- 
tual insulation  is  provided  for  by  giving  the  pile  a  non-conducting 
coat  of  sulphur,  which  is  easily  applied  by  a  momentary  immer- 
sion of  the  whole  instrument  in  a  bath  of  melted  sulphur. 

(351)  fVater  Battery. — It  has  been  already  stated  (227)  that 
even  with  a  single  pcur  of  zinc  and  copper  plates  excited  by  diluted 
acid,  polarization  and  electric  tension  may  be  proved  to  precede 
the  voltaic  current,  though  the  experiment  is  one  of  considerable 
delicacy.  These  effects  of  tension  are  strikingly  exhibited  in  the 
case  of  Deluc's  pile ;  but  they  may  be  shown  in  a  manner  still 
more  decided  by  employing  a  numerous  series  of  alternations  of 
zinc  and  copper,  each  of  which  need  expose  only  a  very  small  sur- 
face, and  may  be  excited  simply  with  distilled  wat«r.  Such  aa 
arrangement  or  water  battery,  consisting  of  a  thousand  couples, 
produces,  if  insulated,  and  connected  at  each  of  its  extremities 


depends  npoa  a  modificatioa  of  this  experiment.  Midw&y  between  the  two 
insulated  teTminatinK  disliB  of  Deluc's  pile,  he  Bnspends  e,  single  strip  of  aoli 
leaf  by  a  metallic  wire  from  an  inaulated  plate  of  metal ;  this  gold-leaf, 
however,  is  not  near  enough  to  either  disk  to  touch  it.  If  a  body  with  the 
feeblest  electrical  charge  be  made  to  touch  the  insulated  plate,  the  gotd-Ieaf 
becomes  electric,  and  is  attracted  toirards  the  oppositely  electrified  pole  of 
tiie  pile,  ,-,  ■ 
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with  a  gold  leaf  electroscope,  considerable  divergence  of  the  leaves 
of  each  instroment.  Such  a  battery  will  comnmnicate  a  charge 
to  a  Lejden  battery :  this  charge,  though  it  rises  only  to  a  small 
extent,  may  be  renewed  and  discharged  for  an  indefinite  number 
of  times  in  very  rapid  succession.  The  wire  which  is  connected 
with  the  last  zinc  plate  of  this  battery  is  n^ative,  whilst  that 
which  ia  attached  t»  the  copper  is  positive. 

Gassiot  (Phil.  TVans.,  1S44,  p.  39)  has  given  an  account  of  a 
very  powerful  and  carefully  constructed  water  battery,  &om  which 
he  obtained  results  of  great  interest.  This  battery  was  composed 
of  3  j20  pairs  of  copper  and  zinc  plates,  arranged  in  separate  glass 
vessels,  covered  with  a  coating  of  lac  vamiah ;  the  glass  cells  were 
supported  on  slips  of  glass  thickly  coated  on  both  sides  with  shell 
lac,  and  these  glass  plates  were  insulated  on  varnished  oaken 
boards,  each  board  being  iiirther  insulated  by  resting  on  thick 
plates  of  glass,  similarly  varnished.  All  these  precautions  were 
found  by  experience  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  the  insu- 
lation. When  the  conducting  wires  of  this  battery  were  brought 
within  -ji^  of  an  inch  of  each  other,  sparks  were  obtained,  and  when 
the  wires  were  made  to  terminate  in  braas  disks  which  were 
brought  very  near  each  other,  a  rapid  succession  of  sparks  was 
maintained,  which  on  one  occasion  continued  without  interruption 
for  five  weeks.  A  permanent  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  was 
obtained  when  this  instrument  was  included  in  the  circuit  whilst 
the  sparks  were  passing ;  under  similar  circumstances,  paper 
mtnstened  with  iodide  of  potassium  and  included  in  the  circuity 
speedily  gave  indications  of  the  chemical  decomposition  of  the 
iodide.  The  chemical  effects  produced  by  the  water  battery  are, 
however,  always  feeble,  but  they  are  similar  in  kind  and  ia  direc- 
tion to  those  which  are  obtained  when  acids  are  employed  as  the 
exciting  liquid  in  the  cells ;  and  the  principal  effect  that  would  be 
obtained  if  diluted  acid  were  substituted  for  water  in  such  a  com- 
bination would  be  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  electricity,  by  in- 
creasing the  consumption  of  zinc  and  the  chemical  action  in  each 
cell  in  a  given  time.  The  intensity  of  the  chaise  would  not  be 
materially  affected  by  the  change  of  the  exciting  liquid.  Neither 
in  the  water  battery,  nor  in  any  other  form  of  battery  is  the  inten- 
sity, as  measured  by  its  power  of  overcoming  resistance  to  con- 
duction, increased  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  plates. 

It  thus  appears,  i.  That  by  voltaic  arrangements  electricity 
may  be  obtained,  exactly  similar  to  that  developed  by  the  common 
machine,  in  its  efiects  of  tension  and  in  induction  towards  surround- 
ing objects,  in  the  polar  character  of  its  action,  and  in  the  oppo- 
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site  nature  of  the  electricitieB  accumulated  at  the  extremities  of  the 
apparatus,  2.  That  the  quantity  of  electricity  obtained  hy  voltaic 
a.ction  is  almost  immeasurably  greater  than  that  procured  by  fric- 
tion ;  bat  that  unless  its  intensity  be  exalted  by  using  a  very 
numerous  series,  it  does  not  pass  so  readily  through  uon-cooduc* 
tors  ia  the  form  of  sparks,  as  the  electricity  of  the  common 
znachiue.  3.  That  on  the  other  hand,  by  allowing  the  electricity 
of  tbe  machine  to  dischai^e  itself  gradually  through  very  small 
masses  of  imperfect  liquid  condnctors  which  are  susceptible  of 
electrolysis,  true  electrolytic  action  may  be  produced. 

The  identity  of  the  two  forces  under  these  different  degrees  of 
intensity  no  longer  admits  of  question :  in  the  voltaic  action  the 
quantity  is  great,  but  the  intensity  is  feeble;  whilst  in  the  electri- 
city  of  tbe  machine  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  intensity  is  very 
Ligh,  whilst  the  quantity  is  extremely  small. 

^  rV.  Electro-Magnetism. 

(252)  Law  qf  Electro- Magnetic  Action; — Tangent  Galvanometer. 
— The  influence  of  au  electric  current  upon  a  freely  suspended 
magnetic  needle  has  been  already  pointed  out  (221),  but  it  will  be 
needful  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  connexion  between  magne- 
tism and  electricity  somewhat  more  closely.  Mere  electricity  of 
tension,  or  electricity  in  a  state  of  rest,  has  no  influence  upon  a 
magnetized  bar.  It  is  only  when  the  electricity  is  in  motion  that 
this  magnetic  action  is  excited.  It  has  already  been  explained 
(221)  that  the  direction  in  which  a  magnetic  needle  is  deflected 
depends  upon  the  direction  of  the  current ;  and  it  has  been  stated 
tliat  when  tbe  needle  points  north  and  south,  and  a  wire  is  placed 
parallel  to  the  needle,  if  the  current  flow  from  south  to  north 
above  the  needle,  the  north  end  of  the  needle  will  move  westward. 
The  power  which  the  wire  exerts  upon  the  needle  is  inversely  as 
the  distance  of  the  wire  from  such  needle. 

For  measuring  the  force  of  the  current,  galvanometers  of 
various  forms  have  been  employed.  When  the  power  is  extremely 
feeble,  the  astatic  galvanometer  (flg.  179,)  is  well  adapted  to  tbe 
purpose,  but  in  this  form  the  value  of  the  angular  deviation  requires 
to  be  experimentally  determined  for  each  instrument.  When  the 
current  has  a  greater  degree  of  power  than  can  be  conveniently 
estimated  by  the  astatic  combination,  the  tangent  galvanometer  is 
frequently  employed.  This  instrument  is  simple,  both  in  con- 
struction and  in  principle.  The  conductor,  w,  fig.  205,  which  is 
used  for  conveying  the  current  round  the  needle,  consists  of  a 
single  coil  of  thick  copper  wire,  bent  into  a  circle  of  about  one 
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Fio,  305.  foot  in  diameter.     It  ib  aup- 

pwted  verticalljr  in  a  small 
table,  t ;  the  estremitiea  of 
the  wire,  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  battery,  are 
covered  with  silk,  and  pass 
vertically  downwards,  side 
by  side,  dose  to  each  other, 
for  some  inches;  they  are 
thug  situated  in  the  same 
plane  as  the  coil,  and  in  the 
direction  of  a  prolongation 
of  its  radius.  The  object  of 
this  arrangement  is  to  pre- 
vent this  portion  of  the 
wires  from  exerting  any  in- 
fluence on  the  needle.  Within  the  circle,  w,  a  magnetic  needle  about 
an  inch  long  is  suspended  by  fibres  of  unspnn  silk,  c,  over  a  copper 
plate  graduated  to  degrees.  In  order  to  enable  the  movements  of 
the  needle  to  admit  of  more  accurate  measurement,  its  apparent 
length  is  increased  by  iastening  a  piece  of  fine  copper  wire  to  each 
end.  This  arrangement  is  protected  from  currents  of  air  I^  means 
of  a  glass  shade.  The  point  of  suspension  of  the  needle  is  made  to 
coincide  accurately  with  the  centre  of  the  circle  formed  by  the 
conducting  wire :  at  a  is  a  screw  for  raising  or  lowering  the  needle. 
When  the  instrument  is  placed  exactly  in  the  magnetic  meridian, 
the  needle,  under  the  infiuence  of  the  directive  action  of  the  earth's 
magnetism,  assumes  a  position  parallel  to  the  diameter  of  the 
circle.  On  transmitting  the  current  through  the  wire,  the  needle 
receives  an  irapulae  which,  if  it  were  free  from  the  inductive  action 
of  the  earth,  wou!d  place  it  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  coil  j 
owing,  however,  to  the  influence  of  the  earth,  the  needle  is  unable 
ever  really  to  assume  this  position ;  but  it  takes  one  which  repre- 
sents the  resultant  of  the  two  forces,  and  as  the  action  of  the 
earth  may  be  assumed  to  be  uniform,  the  measurement  of  the 
angle  enables  the  force  of  the  current  which  produces  the  devia- 
tion to  be  calculated.  It  may  be  demonstrated  that  the  force  of 
the  current  is  proportioned  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  devia- 
tion. The  instrument  cannot  he  relied  on  for  angular  deviations 
which  much  exceed  70°;  hut  for  all  currents  which  produce  a 
deviation  of  smaller  amount,  it  afibrds  a  convenient  measure. 
Other  forms  of  galvanometer  have  been  contrived,  which  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  describe  in  this  work,  , .  , 

|.,n     ,        COO^jlC 
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(«53)  Influence  of  a  Conducting  Wire  in  exciting  Magnetism. 
—The  action  of  the  conducting  wire  upon  the  magnetic  needle  is 
not  interfered  with  by  interposing  a  sheet  of  glass  or  other  insu- 
lator of  electricity  J  and  the  magnetic  inSaence  is  equally  transmitted, 
although  a  sheet  of  copper,  of  lead,  or  of  any  other  non-magnetic 
metallic  conductor  of  electricity  be  introduced  between  the  needle 
and  the  wire.  The  electric  current,  however,  produces  no  diver- 
gence of  the  leaves  of  an  electroscope  which  is  brought  into  its 
vicinity.  Not  only  does  a  wire  which  is  conveying  electricity  affect 
a  needle  which  has  been  already  magnetized,  but  the  conducting 
wire  itself,  so  long  as  it  is  transmitting  the  electric  current,  dis- 
plays magnetic  properties.  If  a  thin  wire  of  copper,  or  of  any 
other  non-magnetic  metal,  be  employed  to  complete  the  voltaic 
tnrcnit,  such  a  wire  will,  for  the  time,  attract  iron  filings ;  and 
the  filings  will  be  an^nged  in  a  layer  of  uniform  thickness  around 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  wire,  and  along  its  whole  length. 
The  moment  that  the  connexion  with  the  battery  is  broken,  the 
magnetism  ceases,  and  the  filings  fall  off;  but  the  attractive  power 
may  be  again  instantly  renewed  on  completing  the  circuit.  The 
iron  fiUngs  in  this  case  become  magnets,  the  poles  of  which  are 
arranged  alternately  north  and  south  around  the  wire.  This 
arrangement  may  be  better  understood  by  refer- 
ring to  fig.  206,  in  which  if  w  be  supposed  to  re-  ^ii^-  '°^- 
present  a  section  of  the  wire  which  ia  trans- 
mitting a  current  from  +  to  —  ,  the  north  end 
of  each  fragment  of  iron  would  be  arranged  as 
represented  by  the  points,  n,  n,  of  the  arrows.  : 
If  short  wires  of  soft  iron  be  placed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  arrows  around  the  wire,  they  become 
temporary  magnets,  the  north  and  south  poles 
of  which  are  indicated  by  the  letters  n  and  s. 
If  pieces  of  steel  be  substituted  for  soft  iron  they  become  perma- 
nently magnetic ;  all  those  which  are  above  the  wire,  if  the 
current  be  passing  in  the  direction  shown  in  the  figure,  will  have 
their  north  ends  to  the  left,  whilst  in  all  those  below,  the  north 
ends  will  be  to  the  right. 

(254)  Formation  of  Electro-Magnets. — We  see,  then,  that 
every  part  of  the  wire  along  which  a  current  is  passing  is  mag- 
netic. By  coiling  the  conducting  wire  into  a  ring,  a  laiger  num- 
ber of  particles  is  brought  to  act  upon  a  piece  of  soft  iron  which 
is  passed  through  the  axis  of  the  ring  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
in  which  it  lies ;  and  by  coiling  up  the  wire  into  a  spiral  form, 
without  allowing  the  spires  to  touch  each  other,  and  supporting 
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them  npon  a  glass  tv}x,  tbe 
ftctioD  of  a  very  considerable 
length  of  wire  may  be  con- 
mi  ceutrated  in  a  very  effective 
manner  upon  the  same  piece 
of  soft  iron,  placed  as  at  c 
d,  fig.  2oy.  Very  powerfnl 
temporary  magnets  may 
tboB  be  ohtuned.  If  the  wire  be  covered  with  cotton,  or, 
still  better,  with  silk,  to  insulate  the  coils  from  each  other, 
the  effects  may  be  greatly  augmented  by  winding  a  second 
series  of  coils  npon  the  first,  and  a  third  upon  the  second,  and 
so  on,  till  six  or  seven  layers  of  wire  are  coiled  around  the 
bar  which  is  to  be  magnetized,  A  row  of  coils  which  follows  the 
direction  of  a  left-handed  screw  would  neutralize  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  right-handed  spiral,  unless  the  current  were  reversed 
in  its  direction  as  it  passes 
through  such  a  coil,  as  a 
glance  at  fig.  208  will 
show,  where  a  represents 
.  right-handed  spiral,  B, 

j^  Nl^  ^S^  sSi    ^  "    a  left-handed  spiral :    in 

the  straight  portions  c^ 
the  wire,  the  current,  as 
indicated  by  the  arrows, 
flows  in  the  same  direc- 
tion in  both ;  but  it  is 
reversed  in  the  spirals. 
Such  a  spiral  eoil  of  wire  is  usually  termed  a  A«/ir.  In  preparing 
an  electro-magnetic  coil  it  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  the  wire 
be  coiled  in  one  direction  only,  if  the  wire  be  continuous ;  for  in- 
stance, if  the  coils  follow  the  direction  of  the  thread  of  a  right- 
handed  screw  in  the  first  layer,  as  in  a  b,  fig.  207,  the  wire  in 
winding  it  backwards  from  b  to  a  will  be  formed  into  a  left-handed 
spiral,  but  this  is  of  no  consei^ueuce,  because  the  direction  of  the 
current  is  also  reversed  in  this  layer,  being  now  from  B  to  a,  so 
that  the  effect  of  the  reversed  twist  of  the  wire  is  neutralized. 

A  helix  through  which  an  electric  current  is  passing  ia  power- 
fully magnetic ;  the  two  magnetic  forces  accumulating  at  its  op- 
posite extremities.  If  the  helix  be  supported  with  its  axis  in  a 
vertical  position,  and  a  bar  of  soft  iron  be  partially  introduced 
within  it,  as  soon  as  an  electric  current  of  sufBcient  power  is 
transmitted  throi^h  the  coils,  the  bar  will  start  up,  and  will  raise 
itself  in  mid  air  nearly  equidistant  between  the  two  extremities 
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of  the  coil,  tlie  iron,  by  induction,  becoming  for  the  time  a  pow- 
erful  ma^et :  tbe  poles  of  the  iron  bar  are  of  course  esactly  the 
reverse  of  those  of  the  helix  hy  which  its  magnetism  is  produced. 

The  most  powerful  electro-magnets,  however,  are  those  in 
which  the  iron  is  bent  into  the  form  of  a  horae-shgc,  and 
around  which  an  insulating  conducting  wire  is  coUed  in  several 
layers,  with  due  attention  to  the  direction  in  which  the  coils  are 
artauged.  In  this  way  magnets  have  been  constructed  which  are 
able  to  sustain  a  weight  exceeding  that  of  a  ton.  The  magnetism 
developed  in  the  soft  iron,  under  the  inflaence  of  the  voltaic  cur- 
rent, attains  its  maximum  iu  a  few  moments.  It  ceases  as 
quickly,  when  the  contact  of  the  wires  with  the  battery  is 
broken  ;  and,  by  reversing  the  direction  of  the  current,  the  mag- 
netic polarity  of  the  bar  is  instantly  reversed. 

(25  j)  Molecular  Movemenis  during  the  Magnetization  of  Bars. 
— The  production  of  magnetism  in  a  bar  of  iron,  and  the  cessation 
of  magnetism,  are  both  attended  with  molecular  motion,  which 
pervades  the  whole  mass  of  iron.  Joule  has  shown  that  the  bar, 
on  becoming  magnetic,  acquires  a  slight  increase  in  length,  and 
suddenly  contracts  to  its  former  dimensions  when  the  magnetism 
ceases,  the  elongation  of  the  bar  being  proportional  to  tbe 
square  of  the  intensity  of  the  magnetism  developed  within  it.  It 
has  been  observed  by  Guillemin  that  if  an  iron  bar  be  supported 
at  one  end  so  as  to  bend  by  its  own  weight,  it  becomes  straight- 
ened to  a  greater  or  less  extent  when  magnetised.  Wertheim  has 
also  observed  that  the  coefficient  of  the  elasticity  of  both  iron  and 
steel  is  diminished  by  magnetization.  Each  time  that  the  bar 
either  becomes  magnetic  or  loses  its  magnetism,  a  distinct  sound 
is  emitted,  the  note  being  similar  to  that  elicited  by  striking  one 
end  of  the  bar  so  as  to  produce  vibrations  in  a  longitudinal  direc- 
tion. The  molecular  movements,  if  repeated  iu  quick  succession 
by  rapidly  making  and  breaking  contact  between  the  ends  of  the 
helix  and  the  wires  of  the  battery,  so  as  repeatedly  and  quickly  to 
magnetize  and  demagnetize  the  bar,  produce  an  elevation  of  tem- 
perature, which,  as  Grove  has  shown,  is  quite  independent  of  tbe 
heat  produced  in  the  conducting  wire  by  the  current. 

(356)  Laws  of  Electro-Magnetism. — According  to  the  re- 
searches of  Lenz  and  Jacobi,  it  appears  that  if  the  battery  curreut 
he  maintained  of  a  uniform  strength — i.  That  the  magnetism 
which  is  induced  in  any  given  bar  is  directly  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  coils  which  act  upon  the  bar :  it  is  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference whether  the  coils  be  uniformly  distributed  over  the  whole 
length  of  the  bar,  or  whether  they  be  accumulated  towards  its 
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two  extremities.  2.  That  the  diameter  of  the  coils  which  snr- 
ronud  the  bar  does  not  influeoce  the  result,  provided  that  the 
cnrrent  be  in  all  cases  of  miiform  streogth ;  for  tiiough  the  in- 
ductive influence  decreases  as  the  distance  of  the  magnet  from  the 
wire,  the  induction  produced  b^  the  increased  length  of  the  wire 
in  the  circumference  of  the  coil  is  augmented  in  precisely  the 
same  proportion.  3.  That  the  thickness  of  the  wire  composing 
the  coil  does  not  influence  its  efiect  upon  the  bar.  4.  That  the 
eo^gy  of  the  magnetism  is,  eateris  paribut,  proportioned  to  the 
strength  of  the  current,  being  directly  as  the  electro-motive  force 
and  inversely  as  the  resietaoces  of  the  circuit.*  j.  That  the  re- 
tentive  power  of  the  magnet,  like  the  attractive  power  in  electri- 
city, increases  as  the  square  of  the  intend^  of  the  magnetism. 
6.  That  the  intensity  of  the  magnetism  induced  upon  a  solid  bar 
by  a  given  current  is  proportioned  to  the  surface  which  the  bar 
exposes ;  or  in  cylindrical  bars  it  is  as  the  square  of  the  weight-t 
Bundles  of  isolated  wires  expose  a  larger  surface  than  a  solid  bar, 
and  hence  they  are  susceptible  of  a  higher  amount  of  magnetism 
dian  a  solid  bar  of  equal  weight.  7.  That  the  employment  of 
long  bars  has  no  other  advantage  over  the  use  of  short  bars  than 
that  of  removing  to  a  greater  distance  the  counteracting  influence 
of  the  two  magnetic  poles  upon  each  other. 

The  practical  question  in  preparing  an  electro-magnet  resolves 
itself  into  the  determinatioa  of  the  thickness  and  length  of  the 
wires  which  are  required  to  produce  the  maxwnum  effect.  It  is 
obvious,  that  for  a  battery  of  a  given  power,  the  longer  the  wire 
which  is  employed,  the  greater  is  the  resistance  introduced,  so 
that  the  number  of  convolutions  practically  has  a  limit  beyond 
which  nothing  is  -  gained  by  increasing  them,  and  this  limit  is  at- 
tained when  the  increased  resistance  introduced  by  the  increasing 
lei^th  of  the  wire  balances  the  gain  produced  by  the  influence  of 
the  additional  coils  upon  the  bar ;  the  greater  the  diameter  of  the 
coil  the  longer,  of  course,  will  be  the  wire  required  to  form  it, 
and  the  greater  will  be  the  resistance  of  such  a  coil  in  proportion 
to  its  magnetizing  power.     Experience  shows,  that  in  order  to 


*  This  increase  of  power,  it  must  be  observed,  onlj  ocoors  ap  to  a  certain 
point,  as  tiiere  a^p^ta  to  be  ■  limit  to  the  amount  of  magnetic  force  which 
can  be  developed  m  iron,  although  the  amount  of  electric  action  ma^  be  iade- 
flnitely  increased. 

t  Dub,  however,  eonfirau  the  obBerr&tioDS  of  Miiller,  which  give  a 
different  result,  vIk.:  that  the  intensity  of  the  magnetism  in  cvlindricM  bars 
is,  fbr  equal  ourrenta  in  coils  of  equal  number,  proportioned  to  the  smiare  root 
of  the  diameter  of  the  bar ;  the  magnetism  deveioped  in  a  bar  4  iueues  thick 
being  twice  as  powerful  as  that  produced  in  a  bar  of  i  inch  in  thickness  ;  so 
tJiat  the  retentive  power  is  directl;  proportioned  to  the  diameter  of  the  ban. 
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attain  the  most  economical  combinatioa  in  tbe  batteiy  in  propor- 
tioa  to  the  quantity  of  materials  consumed,  when  magnetic  power 
is  required,  the  same  mle  most  be  followed  as  when  chemical  re- 
sistance has  to  be  overcome — viz.,  that  that  combinatioa  is  the 
moat  effective  in  which  the  resistance  of  the  wires  and  of  the 
coils  whidi  are  exterior  to  the  battery  is  equal  to  the  redstance  of 
the  Mquids  and  other  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
battery  itself,  or  when  in  Ohm's  Tormula  (^■^'-  =A)  the  value  of 
A  moat  nearly  approaches  o*  j ;  in  which  case  r  =  nR. 

(257)  Amph'e's  Theory  of  Electro-Magnetism. — It  will  be 
necessary  to  examine  somewhat  further  the  properties  of  a  spiral 
wire  which  is  conveying  a  cnrrent,  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
be  enabled  to  understand  the  theory  of  Ampere,  by  which  he  ac- 
counts for  the  mutual  action  of  magnets  and  electric  cnrrents.  If 
a  aimple  helix,  which  for  lightness  may  be  made  of  thin  wire,  be 
freely  suspended,  it  will,  whilst  conveying  the  current,  place  itself 
in  the  magnetic  meridian;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  point  north  and 
south,  and  will  be  attracted  and  repelled  by  a  magnet  which  is 
jwesented  to  it,  just  as  im  or- 
dinary bar  magnet  would  be,  ^i*'  s"?- 
Rg,  309  shows  a  method  of 
suspending  the  helix,  or  elec- 
tro-dynamic cylinder,  n  s,  so  as 
to  exhibit  these  effects;  the 
wire,  a,  terminates  in  a  small 
hook,  which  dips  into  a  cup 
containing  mercury,  and  this 
is  connected  with  one  of  the 
wires  from  a  small  voltaic  bat> 
tery;  the  other  end,  b,  of  the 
coil  dips  into  a  second  mercury 

cup,  which  is  in  communication  with  the  other  wire  of  the  battery : 
the  magnetism  corresponding  with  that  of  the  Tisxth  end  of  the  needle 
accumulates  at  one  extremity  of  the  coil,  whilst  the  opposite  mag- 
netism accomulates  at  the  other  extremity :  this  effect  necessarily 
follows  from  the  influence  of  each  coil  upon  its  neighbours,  since 
the  north  side  of  every  coil  is  in  tme  direction,  whilst  the  sonth 
aide  is  in  the  opposite.  Ampere,  who  first  pointed  out  the  remark- 
able  analogy  between  an  ordinary  magnet  and  the  helix  when  con- 
veying an  electric  current,  has  deduced  from  it  a  theory  of  the 
connexion  between  magnetism  and  electricity  which  has  satisfied, 
hitherto,  the  rigorous  requirements  of  mathematical  analysis,  and 
has  also  explained  all  the  phenomena  of  electro-magnetistn  that 
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haye  as  yet  been  diacovered.  Ampere  asBomes  tliat  all  bodies 
which  exhibit  magnetic  polarity,  derive  this  polanty  &om  carrentj 
of  electricity  which  are  perpetually  ciiculatiiig  arouad  the  particles 
of  which  the  magnetic  bodies  are  composed.  Aroond  each  p&r- 
tiole  an  electric  coirent  is  supposed  contionally  to  circulate ;  the 
direction  of  these  currents  is  supposed  to  be  uniform,  each  current 
circnlatiDg  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  maguetic 
power.  Infig.  310,  the  cnrrents  axe  shown 
as  at  a,  b,  c,  eirculatiug  in  a  uniform  di- 
rection around  the  pnrtacles  of  a  bar  magnet, 
of  which  the  south  pole,  e,  is  nearest  the 
obserrer.  The  resnltant  effect  of  these 
united  and  concordant  small  currents  would 
be  equivalent  to  that  produced  I^  a  single 
current  winding  in  a  spiral  direction  uni- 
formly around  the  bar  which  would  occupy 
the  axis  of  such  a  spiral.  In  an  ordinary 
magnetic  ueedle,  which  is  pointing  north 
and  south,  the  currents  would  ascend  on  the  western  side  and 
descend  on  the  eastern.  No  definite  proof  of  the  existence  of  these 
currents  can  be  given,  nor  can  a  reason  for  the  persistence  of  such 
curvents  in  p^manent  magnets  be  assigned;  but,  granting  that 
soch  cnrrentB  do  exist,  all  the  mutual  actions  between  wires  which 
convey  currents  and  permanent  magnets  follow  as  a  matter  of 
necessity, 

(258)  Mutual  Influence  of  Wires  which  are  conveyuiff  Currents. 
— We  proceed  to  point  out  one  or  two  of  these  consequences. 
When  two  wires  are  freely  suspended  near  each  other,  and  elec- 
trical currents  are  transmitted  through  them,  the  wires  will  be 
mutually  repulsive  if  the  currents  pass  in  opposite  directions,  bat 
they  will  attract  each  other  if  the  currents  be  in  the  same  direction. 
Eig.  211  will  ex- 
*^®'  "^'  pl^    the    reason. 

When  the  currents 
are  in  oppo^te  di- 
cections  (No.  ]), 
the  magnetJBm  on 
one  side  of  the 
wires  is  exactly  si- 
milar to  that  in 
the  contiguous  side 
of  the  second  wire, 
as  indicated  bv  the 
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arrows  arranged  round  p  and  h.  The  two 
north  poles  and  the  two  south  poles  con- 
sequently repel  each  other:  whereas  when 
the  current  is  passing  through  the  two 
'wires  in  the  same  direction,  as  shown  in 
"No.  2,  the  ^ects  are  exactly  reversed ;  at- 
traction follows,  and  if  the  wires  be  &eely 
saspended,  as  in  Snow  Harris's  arrange- 
ment, represented  in  fig.  212,  they  will 
place  themselves  parallel  to  each  other. 
Three  concentric  troughs  containing  mer- 
cury are  arranged  on  a  small  stand ;   the 

current  passes  from  one  of  the  wires  of  the  battery  to  the 
central  trough,  returns  by  the  imi&  loop  of  wire  to  the  second 
trough,  imd  by  the  outer  loop  is  transmitted  to  the  exterior  trough, 
-which  is  in  communication  with  the  other  vrire  from  the  battery. 
Thu  attraction  between  cnrrenta  which  are  passing  in  the  same 
direction,  may  be  rendered  evident  in  the  contiguous  coile  of  a 
helix :  &om  this  cause,  a  helix  formed  of  a  slender  harpsichord 
wire,  shortens  itself  when  the  current  ie  transmitted,  but  recovers 
its  former  dimensions  when  the  current  is  intermitted.  Now  if  it 
be  granted  that  in  every  bar  magnet  electrical  currents  are  per- 
petually circalating  around  the  particles  of  which  it  ia  composed, 
in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  &  line 
joining  the  magnetic  poles,  we  have  in  the  *"*■  '^3- 


foregoing  experiments  an  explanation  of  the 

tendency  of  a  magnet  to  place  itself  across 

a  wire  wbidi  is  conveying  an  electric  cur- 

rent,  since  the  currents  in  the  magnet  and  ^^^ 

in  the  wire  assume  a  direction  paralld  '^  '    L    1   J 

eadi  other  by  such  a  moTemrait.     lict  v  q, '- 

(tig.  313),  represent  a  wire  conveying  an 

electric  current  m  the  directioa  of  the 

arrow ;  n  will  indicate  the  north  end  of  a  magnet  in  which  the 

currents  supposed  to  circulate  around  its  particles  would  be  parallel 

to  the  cioreut  in  the  wire  v  q. 

If  the  magnet  be  stationary  whilst  the  wine  ib  moveable,  the 
wire  will  place  itself  at  right  ai^tea  to  the  magnet.  In  fig,  314, 
a  plate  of  zioc,  z,  ia  represented  as,  connected  by  a  loop  of  wire  with 
the  coppev  plate,  &;  both  are  suspended  in  a  tube  containing 
diluted  acid,  and  the  little  battery  is  made  to  float  in  a  vessel  of 
water  1^  the  aid  of  a  piece  of  cork,  d.  If  the  north  end  of  a 
magnet,  n,  be  presented  towards  the  loop  in  the  direction  shown 

D.,l,:..bvG0C>^lc 
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tracted, and  will  place  itself 
midway  between  the  two  extre- 
mities of  the  magnet ;  but  if  the 
Boutii  end  be  presented,  the  wire 
will  be  repelled ;  the  little  float- 
ing combination  will  turn  half 
rotmd  ao  as  to  reverse  its  di- 
rection, and  then  will  he  at- 
tracted. 

Motion  is  also  produced  in 
a  wire  which  conveys  a  current, 
if  it  be  suspended  perpendicularly  between  tte  two  poles  ofahorse- 
shoe  magnet  placed  upon  ita  side,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  wire 
dipping  into  a  trough  of  mercury  connected  with  one  wire  of  the 
battery,  whilst  it  rests  by  a  hook  at  its  upper  end  upon  a  metallic 
arm  which  is  in  communication  with  the  other  wire  of  the  battery ; 
according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  current  is  passing,  tjie 
suspended  wire  will  be  either  attracted  or  repelled,  by  the  simul- 
taneous action  of  the  two  poles  of  the  magnet  on  the  opposite 
magnetism  of  the  two  aides  of  the  wire :  tiie  lower  end  will  be 
thrown  out  of  the  trough  of  mercury ;  this  movement  will  break 
the  connexion  with  the  battery,  and  the  wire  will  then  cease  to  be 
acted  upon  by  the  magnet  until  it  falls  back  again  into  the  mer- 
cury ;  the  battery  contact  is  by  this  means  renewed,  and  the  same 
series  of  motions  is  repeated.  A  spur  wheel  or  star,  if  substituted 
for  the  wire,  may  in  this  manner  be  kept  in  contiDual  revolution ; 
for  as  one  radius  is  thrown  out,  another  eat&rs  the  mercury,  and 
thus  renews  the  connexion  with  the  battery,  till  it  in  its  turn 
makes  way  for  another. 

(259)  Electro-Magnetic  Rotattoru. — The  movements  just  de- 
scribed are  not  the  only  ones  which  the  magnet  and  the  wire 
produce  on  each  other.  If  the  action  of  the  electric  current 
be  limited  to  a  single  pole  of  the  magnet,  a  continuous  rotation 
of  the  pole  round  the  conducting  wire  may  be  obtained ;  or  if 
the  magnet  be  fixed  whilst  tiie  wire  is  moveable,  the  wire  will 
revolve  around  the  magnet, 

Faraday,  by  whom  these  rotations  were  first  investigated,  was 
led  to  their  discovery  by  observing  the  manner  in  which  a  voltaic 
current  acts  upon  a  magnetic  needle  which  is  moved  in  its  vicinity. 
If  the  conducting  wire  be  placed  perpendicularly,  and  a  needle 
poised  horizontally  at  its  centre  be  made  gradually  to  approach  the 
wire  on  one  side,  each  pole  of  the  needle  is  first  attracted^  and 
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OE  continuing  the  movement  across  the  wire,  is  then  repelled  by 
the  wire ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  wire  the  needle  is  repelled  where 
it  was  previously  attracted.     The 
points  indicated  in  fig.  2ij  by  the  Fia.  315. 

letters  a  a,  represent  the  positions        ^ , ^ 

of  the  wire  when  it  produced  at-  ^i'   »     »it  ■a.j     y  \a. 

traction;  e   b,  those  in  which  it  "?"~^?!^^^^w^        f* 
occasioned  repulsion  :  at  the  points        "^ — ^  ^ — ■' 

8  and  N  midway  between  a  and  e, 

the  needle  is  neither  attracted  nor  repelled.  From  these  results 
Faraday  concluded  that  each  pole  had  a  teodency  to  revolve  round 
the  wire,  and  therefore  that  the  wire  had  a  similar  tendency  to 
revolve  round  the  poles ;  the  revolution  of  the  north  end  of  the 
needle,  it  was  expected,  would  be  in  a  direction  the  reverse  of  that 
assumed  by  the  south  end.  Experiment  completely  verified  these 
expectations.  The  &cts  admit  of  being  shown  in  a  variety  of  forms. 
No.  1,  fig.  ai6,  shows 
.  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  magnet  may  be  made 
to  revolve  around  thefixed 
wire,  a  b  ;  f  f  are  the 
north  ends  of  two  bar 
magnets,  which  are  united 
below,  and  terminate  in 
a  pivot,  g ;  this  pivot 
works  upon  a  hard  steel 
plate  in  the  board,  4  b  ; 
e  (2  is  a  wooden  ring  which 
contains  mercury,  and  is 
in  metallic  communica- 
tion with  the  cup,  e.   At 

the  centre  of  each  of  the  i  a 

mi^ets  is  a  small  brass 

hook  which  dips  into  the  mercury  of  the  trough,  c  d,  for  conveying 
the  current  transmitted  through  the  wire,  a  6,  which  is  supported  by 
the  arm,  c.  As  soon  as  the  conne^onofthecupa  a  ande  is  made 
with  the  battery,  the  magnet  begins  to  rotate  around  the  wire,  a  b, 
and  continues  to  do  so  as  long  ss  the  current  passes ;  if  the  direction 
of  the  current  be  reversed,  the  direction  of  the  rotation  is  reversed 
likewise.  No.  2  is  a  similar  arrangement  fot  sbovring  the  rotation 
of  the  wire,  g  h,  around  the  north  end  of  the  magnet,  a  b;  the 
current  enters  at  the  cup,  /,  divides  itself,  and  passes  down  A  and 
g  into  the  ring,  c  d,  which  contains  mercury,  and  is  supported 
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above  the  board,  c  j>,hiy  the  stand,  i  b  ;  the  circuit  is  completed 
by  means  of  the  cup,  e:  reversal  of  the  curreDt  reverses  the  direc- 
tion of  the  rotation.  If  the  corrent  descend  in  the  wire  around 
the  north  end  of  the  magnet,  the  direction  of  the  rotation  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch  lying  with  the  face  upwards. 
The  current  may  be  transmitted  through  the  upper  half  of  the 
magnet  itself,  and  if  delicately  poised,  the  bar  may  thus  be  made 
to  rotate  rapidly  npon  its  axis.  These  rotations  may  also  be 
exhibited  by  lii^uid  and  by  gaseons  conductors;  if  the  wires  from 
a  powerful  voltaic  battery  be  made  to  dip  into  mercury,  the  mer- 
cury over  the  point  where  the  wires  terminate  will  rotate  rapidly 
if  a  magnet  be  held  above  or  hebw  the  spot.  The  flame  of  the 
voltaic  arc  revolves  with  equal  regularity  and  distinctness  under 
magnetic  influence ;  thus  by  making  a  powerful  horseshoe  magnet 
a  part  of  the  circuit,  and  transmittiDg  the  current  through  the 
magnet  itself,  the  voltaic  arc  of  flame  which  may  be  drawn  &om 
one  of  its  poles  will  rotate  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  flame 
which  may  be  drawn  from  the  other  pole.  This  magnetic  rotation 
of  the  electric  dischai^  is  also  well  exhibited  wh^i  the  induced 
current  of  a  Buhmkorff's  coil  is  transmitted  through  an  exhansted 
globe  immediately  over  the  pole  of  an  electro-magnet,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  rotation  being  reversed  with  each  reversal  of  the  mag- 
netism.    (Delarive,  TreatUe  on  Electricity,  Vol,  ii.  p.  308.) 

A  beantifiil  proof  of  the  magnetic  condition  of  the  liquid  part 

of  the  circuit  so  long  as  the  cuirent  is  passing,  is  exhibited  by  the 

rotation  of  the  battery  itself,  in  obedience  to  the  action  of  a  magnet; 

the  experiment  may  be  made  as  follows : — Let  a  double  cyhnder 

of  copper,  shown  in  section  at  c,  fig.  217,  of  about 

''      two  inches  in  diameter  and  three  inches  high,  be 

formed  into  a  cell  capable  of  containing  liquid,  and 

be  supported  by  a  point  attached  to  a  connecting 

strip  of  copper,  over  one  end  of  a  bar  magnet ;  let 

a  cylinder  of  ziuc,  z,  he  supported  on  a  second  point 

in  metallic  communication  with  the  copper :  as  soon 

as  a  little  diluted  acid  is  poured  into  the  cell,  the 

zinc  will  begin  to  revolve  around  the  magnet  in  one 

direction,  while  the   copper  rotates  in  the  opposite ; 

the  current  is  ascending  in  the  copper,  whilst  in  the 

zinc  it  is  descending  around  the  same  magnetic  pole : 

round  the  north  end  of  the  magnet,  the  cylinder  of 

zinc  will  move  in  the  same  direction  as  the  hands 

of  a  watch  which  is  lying  with  its  face  upwards. 

Ampere  has  explained  these  rotations  by  means. 
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of  tlie  theory  to  vhicb  alliisioa  has  already  been  made;  bat  it 
will  not  be  needful  to  pursue  tbis  part  of  tbe  subject  furtber. 

(260)  Electric  Telegraph. — Tbe  most  important  and  remark- 
able  of  tbe  uses  wbicb  bare  been  made  of  electricity,  consists  in 
its  application  to  telegrapbic  purposes ;  an  application  vbicb  bas 
not  only  brought  distant  towns  upon  tbe  same  island  or  continent 
witbin  the  means  of  instantaneous  communication  with  each  other, 
but  which  bas  spamted  tbe  seas,  and  placed  an  insular  metropolis 
like  Loudon  within  momentary  reach  of  the  distant  capitals  of  the 
continent! 

It  would  be  impossible  in  a  work  like  tbe  present,  to  give 
even  a  sketch  of  tbe  numberless  modifications  and  improvements 
in  the  apparatus  which  bare  been  suggested  or  practised  for  car- 
rying out  tel^raphic  coaununications  by  means  of  electricity, 
since  the  year  1837,  which  is  memorable  as  tbe  penod  at  which 
Cooke  aud  Wheatstone  took  out  their  first  patent  for  electric 
telegraphing,  and  proved  to  the  world  the  possibility  of  trans- 
mitting and  receiving  signals  produced  by  electricity,  with  focility 
and  with  certainty  through  insHlating  wires  of  great  length. 
On  the  present  occasion,  an  ontbne  of  the  essential  parts  of  tbe 
telegraphic  system  which  is  generally  adopted,  in  this  country  is 
all  that  can  be  attempted. 

The  electric  telegrajJi  mi^  be  r^arded  as  consisting  of  three 
parts— viz.:  1.  The  batten/r<x  source  of  electric  poww.  a.  The 
line,  at  the  meims  of  tEannoitting  the  signals.  3.  The  telegraphic 
indicator,  or  instrument  for  exhibiting  the  signals. 

Id  7%e  Bcdtery. — The  apparatus  for  producing  tbe  signals  is 
ramply  a  voltaic  battery,  any  form  of  which  may  be  oaed  ;  but  the 
one  commonly  employed  consists  of  a  series  of  alternate  pairs  of 
copper  and  amalgamated  zinc  plates  arranged  in  wooden  troughs, 
sub-divided  tjA&  compartments,  similar  to  those  used  with  Smee's 
battery  (fig.  191).  These  compartments,  after  die  plates  have  been 
introduced,  are  filled  with  sand,  wbicb  is  then  mcnstened  with 
diluted  sulphuric  acid.  I&  this  form  of  instrument  tbe  risk  of 
leakage  is  diminished  and  tbe  amount  of  evaporation  is  lessened  : 
tbe  charge  requires  renewing  cmce  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight, 
according  to  the  frequency  with  which  the  telegraph  is  used.  An- 
other form  of  battery  whit^  has  been  found  to  be  effective  for  a  long 
penod  con^sts  of  plates  of  amalgamated  zinc,  and  gas  coke,  excited 
by  solid  sulphate  of  mercury  moistened  with  water;  th^  are  arranged 
in  compartments,  similar  to  those  used  for  the  moistened  sand. 

2.  The  Line.  —  The  conducting  wire  was  formerly  made  of 
copper,  but  is  now  generally  made  of  iron  wire  about  one  third  o£ 
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an  inch  thick,  coated  with  zinc,  to  protect  it  from  oxidation.  For 
the  pofpose  of  insulation  thi«  irire  is  supported  upon  wooden  posts, 
which  are  firmlj  sunk  into  the  earth,  and  which  are  kept  dry  at 
the  upper  extremity  by  meane  of  a  cap  or  case  of  wood,  fourteen 
or  nxteeo  inches  long,  between  the  sides  of  whic^  and  the  post  is 
an  interval  of  air.  To  the  sides  of  this  cap  short  tubes  of  porcelain, 
or  supports  of  glass,  are  attached,  and  through  these  insulating 
tubes  the  wire  passes.  Suppose  that  a  message  is  to  be  trans- 
mitted from  London  to  Manchester ;  a  continuous  insulated  con- 
ducting wire  must  extend  between  the  instrument  or  battery  in 
London  and  the  instrament  at  Manchester  which  is  to  rec^ve  the 
signals,  and  there  must  also  be  a  continuous  conducting  communi- 
cation to  complete  the  circuit  between  Manchester  and  London. 
This  return  conductor  may  consist  of  a  second  metallic  wire  which 
most  be  insulated  from  the  earth  and  from  the  first  wire,  though 
it  may  be  suspended  upon  the  same  posts  side  by  side  with  the 
first.     The  earlier  telegraphic  lines  were  all  made  in  this  way. 

It  was,  however,  discovered  by  Steinheil  that  the  second 
metallic  wire  may  be  dispeused  with,  and  that  the  earth  itself  may 
be  employed  as  the  ^mductor  for  completing  the  return  comma- 
nication  between  the  two  distant  stations.  The  possibility  of 
doing  this  arises  from  the  law  of  conduction  in  solids — viz.,  that 
the  cooducting  power  increases  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  the 
section  of  the  conductor.  The  earth  as  a  conductor  of  electricity 
is  many  thousand  times  inferior  in  power  to  any  of  the  metals,  if 
columns  of  each  metal  and  of  the  earth  of  equal  diameter  be  com- 
pared. Sut  it  is  possible  to  multiply  indefinitely  the  area  of  the 
conducting  portion  of  the  earth  between  the  two  stations,  and  thus 
a  line  of  communication  may  be  obtained  which  actually  offers  a 
smaller  amount  of  resistance  than  the  metallic  part  of  the  circuit. 
In  practice  all  that  is  found  necessary,  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  this  conducting  power  of  the  earth,  and  to  substitute  it  for  the 
return  wire  of  the  telegraph,  consists-  in  leading  a  vrire  from  the 
tel^p^phic  apparatus  at  one  end,  into  the  earth,  the  wire  being 
attached  to  a  plate  of  copper  which  exposes  several  square  feet  c^ 
surface,  and  ttus  copper  plate  is  buried  in  the  ground,  as  repre- 
sented at  p  (figs.  2i8,  219,  320).  By  increasing  the  size  of  this 
plate,  any  extent  of  surface  of  contact  with  the  earth  may  be  ob- 
tained, and  thus  the  intrinsic  inferiority  of  the  earth  to  the  metals 
as  regards  its  conducting  power  is  more  than  compensated  for. 

The  general  plan  of  this  arrangement  will  be  understood  from 
fig.  218,  in  which  h  and  i  represent  two  telegraphic  instruments, 
one  stationed,  we  will  suppose,  in  Manchester,  the  other  in  London. 

C;(Xk;;Ic 
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L  is  the  metallic  line  or  wire  of  commnnication  which  counects 
the  atatioQS ;  s,  is  the  earth ;  and  ?,  q,  copper  plates  attached  to 


wires,  one  of  which  proceeds  &oin  each  instrnment.  Suppose, 
for  example,  a  message  to  be  in  the  act  of  trausmission  from  i,  . 
the  inetrunieiit  in  London,  to  h,  the  instrmnent  in  Manchester ; 
if  c  z  represent  the  battery  at  the  London  station,  the  current  will 
take  the  coarse  indicated  by  the  arrows ;  it  will  pass  &om  c  to  a 
wire  connected  with  the  earth  plate,  p,  thence  it  will  pass  through 
the  200  miles  of  earth  between  the  two  cities ;  at  q  it  will  be 
taken  up  again,  and  be  transmitted  by  the  wire  to  the  instniment, 
M,  theuce  it  will  be  conveyed  along  ^e  metallic  wire,  l,  and  back 
again  to  London,  where  it  will  pass  through  the  instrument,  ij  and 
BO  return  to  the  end,  z,  of  the  battery. 

When  it  is  impossible  to  insulate  the  conducting  wire  by  Bap> 
porting  it  in  the  air  on  posts,  the  whole  length  of  the  wire 
requires  to  be  covered  with  an  insulating  material.  Gutta  percha 
is  found  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  this  purpose.  In  this  case  it 
is  usual  to  substitute  copper  wires  for  the  iron  ones,  as  owing  to 
the  superior  conducting  power  of  copper,  a  wire  of  much  smaller 
diameter  can  be  employed  without  adding  to  the  resistance,  and  a 
saving  of  space  and  of  insulating  material  is  thus  effected.  The  vires, 
after  having  been  covered  with  a  coating  of  gutta  percha  about 
-^  of  an  inch  thick,  may  be  inclosed  either  singly,  or  several  of  them 
side  by  side,  in  iron  tubing,  to  protect  them  from  mechanical 
injury  j  they  are  then  placed  under  ground,  in  the  same  manner 
as  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  gas  or  water.  In  the  submarine 
telegraphs,  copper  wires  coated  with  gutta  percha  are  carefully 
twisted  round  a  central  rope  of  tarred  hemp  into  a  compound  rope, 
which  contains  several  strands  of  conducting  wire ;  the  whole  is 
protected  by  enclosing  it  in  a  flexible  metallic  covering,  formed  by 
carefully  twisting  several  thick  iron  wires  around  the  compound 
conducting   rope  already  described;   the  exterior  has  thus  the 
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appearance  of  a  cable  composed  entirely  of  tvisted  iron  wire.  The 
cable  having  been  previously  coiled  up  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel,  and 
one  of  its  extremities  having  been  properly  secured  upon  the  shore, 
is  carefully  lowered  into  the  sea;  from  its  weight,  the  dectric 
rope  at  once  sinks  to  the  bottom  as  it  is  gradually  paid  out  over 
the  ship's  side.  When  the  opposite  shore  is  safely  gained,  the 
extremities  of  the  conducting  wire  are  connected  on  either  side 
with  other  wires  which  are  in  communication  with  the  telegraphic 
apparatus,  and  the  signals  can  be  at  once  transmitted. 

In  cases  in  which  the  wires  are  insulated  with  gutta  percha, 
uid  are  then  encased  in  iron  tubes,  or  sunk  beneath  a  body  of 
water,  it  has  been  observed  that  if  the  wire  be  connected  with  the 
battery,  the  signal  is  not  instantaneously  transmitted  to  the 
opposite  extremity :  and  that  if  the  batta^  contact  be  broken, 
there  is  not  an  iustantaneoua  cessation  of  electric  action  at  the 
distant  point. 

Farad^  [PMl.  Mag.,  March,  1 854]  has  shown  that  this  retarda- 
tion is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  current  npon  the  gutta  percha 
insulator.  The  insulated  wire,  in  fact,  forms  a  Leydeu  jar ;  the 
gutta  percha  is  the  dielectric ;  the  wire  within  forms  the  inner 
coating,  and  the  mm  tube,  or  water  of  the  ocean  which  surrounds 
it,  forma  the  exterier  coating.  The  time  lost  at  first  is  that  which 
is  expended  in  giving  to  the  gntta  percha  its  chaise ;  and  the  cur- 
rent which  is  observed  to  continue  for  a  short  time  after  the  wire 
has  been  disconnected  with  the  battery,  is  produced  by  the  gradual 
disdiarge  of  the  electricity  which  had  been  commuuicated  by 
lateral  induction  to  the  gutta  percha :  the  gutta  percha  in  this 
case  becomes  polarized,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ^ass  of 
an  ordinary  Leyden  jar.  When  the  wires  are  suspended  in  air, 
no  retardation  of  this  kind  ia  observed ;  and  no  after  current  is 
perceived.  The  gutta  percha  in  such  a  case  cannot  assume  the 
polarized  condition,  owmg  to  the  absence  of  any  conducting  com- 
munication with  its  external  sur&ce,  by  which  the  induced  elec- 
tricity could  be  carried  off. 

Snpposing  that  the  line  of  communication  has  been  established^ 
we  have  now  to  consider : — 

3.  TTte  Instrument  for  Exh^nHng  the  ^gnala. — The  indicator, 
or  instrumeDt  by  which  the  signals  are  exhibited,  is  essentially  a 
galvanometer,  in  which  the  astatic  needles  are  suspended  verti- 
cally, instead  of  being  placed  in  a  horisontal  direction.  A  side 
view  of  the  c(h1  is  shown  at  e,  fig.  219.  One  of  the  needles  is 
shovm  vertically  subtended  within  it ;  the  other  needle,  n  s,  ia  r^ 
presented  in  front  of  the  dial-plate,  f  p,  of  the  instrument.     The 
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Fio.  319. 


needles  are  slightly  heavier  at  their  lower 
extremitieB  than  at  their  upper  ones,  in 
order  that  when  disturbed  from  the  vertical 
line,  they  may  again  resnme  it  when  the 
disturbing  force  ceaaea  to  act.  The  moticms 
of  the  needle  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  are 
limited  by  a  little  ivory  stud,  which  projects 
on  either  side  from  the  &ce  of  the  dial  1 
loea  of  timcj  which  would  otherwise  be  oc- 
casioned by  the  unnecessary  length  of  the 
oscillationB  of  the  needle,  is  thus  prerented. 
L  and  p  are  the  wires  which  communicate 
with  the  distant  station  j  c  z  is  the  battery ;  - 
H  is  the  handle  by  which  the  instrument  is  ' 
worked.  Fig.  230  is  intended  to  illustrate 
the  princdple  upon  which  such  an  instrument 
is  made  to  exhibit  the  signals ;  the  details 
of  its  construction  have  been  slightly  modified  in  the  diagrams,  in 

Fts.  azo, 


order  that  the  course  of  the  electric  current  may  be  more 
clearly  traced.  No.  i  represents  a  back  view  of  the  essential 
V  parts  of  the  instrument,  when  at  rest  and  in  a  position  to 
receive  a  message  &om  the  distant  extremity.  In  this  position, 
supposing  the  current  to  originate  from  the  distant  battery, 
and  to  enter  the  galvanometer  a  by  the  wire  l,  it  will  pass  through 
the  coil,  will  make  its  exit  by  the  wire  upon  the  right  hand,  which 
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is  attached  to  the  metallic  spring  t ;  thence  it  vill  pass  along  the 
brass  crosapiece,  d,  into  the  metallic  spring,  v,  and  complete  the  cir- 
cuit through  the  wire  attached  to  the  plate  f  and  the  earth  e,  b^ 
which  it  is  returned  to  the  distant  station.  The  batterj'  shown  at 
c  z  is  inactive  during  the  whole  of  this  stage :  the  wires  which 
proceed  from  its  two  extremities  are  attached  to  insulated  pieces 
of  brass  at  either  end  of  the  vertical  piece  which  is  connected  with 
d.  No  current  therefore  can  in  this  position  be  transmitted  &om 
this  battery,  since  the  wire  proceeding  &om  c  is  completely  insa- 
lated.  But  suppose  it  be  desired  to  transmit  a  signal  from  this 
instrument  to  the  distant  station : — by  means  of  the  handle  h  (fig. 
Z19),  the  piece  to  which  d  is  attached  can  be  pressed  against  one 
of  the  springs  at  t,  (fig.  220,  2),  whilst  its  lower  extremity  by  the 
same  movement  is  pressed  against  the  other  spring  T ;  the  current 
now  passes  from  the  battery  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrows. 
From  c  it  proceeds  to  .v,  thence,  through  the  wire  attached  to  p, 
into  the  earth ;  then  tiirongh  the  distant  station,  where  the  instru- 
meat  is  arranged  for  receiving  the  signal,  as  in  No.  i,  and  it  then 
produces  a  deflection  of  its  needle.  Thence  the  current  returns 
by  L  to  the  galvanometer  coil  o,  and  then  deflects  the  needle,  re- 
turns throngh  the  wire  attached  to  the  spring  t,  and  by  the 
metallic  piece  d  completes  the  circuit  through  the  wire  attached  to  z. 

It  is  obvious  that  by  reversing  the  movement  given  to  the 
handle  h,  the  direction  of  the  current  and  the  motion  of  the 
needles  in  the  coil  will  be  reversed  both  in  the  near  and  in  the 
distant  instrument,  as  shown  at  No.  3.  As  soon  as  the  operator 
has  finished  making  his  signals,  the  springs,  v  and  /,  restore  the 
crosapiece  d,  to  the  position  shown  in  No.  i,  and  thus  the  instm- 
ment  at  once  adjusts  itself  for  receiving  the  signals  from  the 
distant  station;  the  battery  at  c  z  being  thrown  out  ctf  action 
and  the  conducting  communication  with  the  line  being  restored 
through  the  crosspiece  d,  by  the  self-acting  power  of  the  instru- 
ment itself. 

By  this  arrangement  a  corresponding  motion  of  the  needle  is 
always  produced  at  the  same  instant  at  both  stations,  so  that  the 
giver  and  the  receiver  of  the  message  each  perceive  the  signal. 
Since  the  needle  admits  of  being  moved  either  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left,  it  is  clear  that  by  combining  together  on  a  definite  plan 
a  certain  number  of  these  movements,  any  letter  or  word  may  be 
transmitted ;  thus  two  movements  of  the  upper  end  of  the  needle 
to  the  right  may  show  the  letter  A ;  three  movements  in  the  same 
direction  the  letter  B;  four  might  indicate  C;  one  to  the  right 
and  one  to  the  left  Z>;  and  so  on.  ,-  , 

L.ooqIc 
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By  employing  two  or  more  needles  in  each  instrumeutj  a  greater 
number  and  variety  of  signals  can  be  transmitted  in  the  same  time, 
but  each  needle  requires  a  separate  conducting  wire,  though  the 
nomber  of  batteries  need  not  be  increased. 

§  V.  Maqneto-Electricitt. 

(s6i)  VoUa-Ekctric  Induction. — The  terra  volta-ekctric  tn- 
duciion  was  given  by  Faraday  to  the  production  of  secondary  cur- 
rents, or  currents  in  closed  wires  obtained  by  inductive  action,  from 
wires  conv^ng  currents  in  the  vicinity  of  such  closed  circuits. 
The  circumstances  imder  which  these  currents  are  formed  will  be 
best  understood  by  a  description  of  an  experiment.  If  a  wire 
through  which  a  voltaic  current  is  passing  be  placed  parallel  to  a 
second  wire,  the  two  extremities  of  which  are  connected  with  the 
ends  of  a  sensitive  galvanometer,  no  perceptible  efTect  is  produced 
ia  the  second  wire,  so  long  as  the  current  passes  without  inteirup- 
tion  through  the  first  wire ;  but  if  the  current  through  the  first 
wire  (or  primary  current,  as  it  may  for  the  sake  of  distinction  be 
termed)  be  suddenly  stopped  by  interrupting  the  connexion  with 
the  battery,  a  secondary  current  of  momentary  duration  is  pro- 
duced in  the  second  wire,  and  this  current  is  direct,  that  ia  to  say, 
it  is  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  the  battery  wire.  On  again 
completing  the  communication  between  the  first  wire  and  the  bat- 
tery, a  momentary  current  or  wave  of  electricity  is  i^ain  trans- 
mitted through  the  second  wire,  bnt  it  is  now  tmerte,  or  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  primary  current. 

These  efiects  may  be  much  increased,  if  instead  of  employing 
simple  wires,  the  wires  be  coiled  into  the  form  of  two  concentric 
helices;  the  wire  which  is  to  convey  the  primary  current,  or 
primary  coil,  being  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  coil  for  the  secondary 
current,  and  the  ends  of  tiie  secondary  coil  being  connected  as 
before  with  the  extremi^es  of  the  galvanometer.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  needle  will  receive  a  powerful  impulse  at  the 
moment  the  primary  coil  ia  connected  with  the  battery,  but  after 
a  few  oscillations  the  needle  will  return  to  its  original  position, 
notwithstanding  that  the  current  through  the  primary  coil  is  main- 
tained; the  instant,  however,  that  the  primary  coil  ia  separated 
Irom  its  contact  with  the  battery,  a  powerful  momentary  impulse, 
from  a  current  through  the  secondary  coil  in  a  direction  the  reverse 
of  the  former,  wUl  be  produced  upon  the  galvanometer  needle. 

Similar  eflects  are  exhibited  by  causing  the  primary  coil,  whilst 
it  is  transmitting  the  battery  current,  suddenly  to  approach  to- 
wards, or  to  recede  irom,  the  secondary  coil  which  is  in  coimezioii 
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with  the  galvanometer.  During  the  approach  of  the  coil,  the 
Becond&ry  current  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  primary  one, 
but  during  the  withdrawal  of  ^e  coil  the  eecondaiy  current  is  in 
the  same  direction  aa  the  primary  current.  K  a  small  helix  be 
substituted  for  the  galvanometer  in  the  secondary  coil,  a  steel 
needle  may  be  magnetized  by  the  induction  of  these  instantaneous 
currents,  and  the  inten&ity  of  the  magnetism  thus  induced  is  pro- 
portional to  the  intensity  of  the  secondary  current.  By  discharging 
a  Leyden  jar  through  a  primary  coil  properly  insulated,  a  secondary 
current  may  be  obtained  in  the  other  helis,  but  in  this  case  it  is 
always  in  the  same  direction  as  the  current  produced  on  breaking 
contact  with  the  battery. 

(a6a)  MaffTieto-Electric  Induction. — Since  electricity  may  be 
made  to  elicit  magnetisin,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
conTeree  operation  of  obtaining  electricity  by  means  of  magnetism 
should  likewise  be  practicable.  After  several  fruitless  attempts  to 
solve  this  problem,  Faraday  succeeded  in  discovering  the  conditious 
necessary  to  ensure  the  result  (Phil.  Trans.  183a,  p.  135).  The 
following  experiment  will  serve  to  illustrate  these  conditions.  Let 
the  extremities  of  a  helix  of  copper  wire  be  connected  by  means  of 
wires  several  feet  in  length  with  the  two  ends  of  a  galvanometer, 
so  that  the  needles  shall  be  beyond  the  direct  influence  of  the 
magnetic  bars  to  be  employed.  Motion  of  a  permanent  magnet 
across  the  coils  of  the  helis  instantly  produces  a  current  in  the 
wire ;  if,  for  example,  a  bar  magnet  be  introduced  into  the  axis  of 
the  helix,  an  immediate  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  in 
produced ;  but  if  the  magnet  be  allowed  to  remain  motionless 
within  the  helix,  the  needle  after  a  few  oscillations  returns  to  its 
zero;  the  instant,  however,  that  the  magnet  is  withdrawn,  the 
galvanometer  needle  is  deflected  to  the  same  extent  as  before,  but 
in  the  opposite  direction.  When  the  marked  end  of  a  magnetio 
bar  is  introduced  into  a  right-banded  helix,  the  current  which  is 
produced  so  passes  through  the  coils  as  to  enter  the  helix  at  that 
extremity  at  which  the  magnet  enters ;  so  that  the  current  under 
these  circumstuices  moves  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the 
bands  of  a  watch  which  is  lying  with  its  face  upwards. 

If  a  bar  of  soft  iron  be  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  helix,  so  long 
as  it  remains  unmagnetized  no  current  is  produced,  but  if  the  op- 
posite poles  of  tffo  bar  magnets  be  presented  one  to  each  extremity 
of  the  soft  iron,  so  as  to  render  it  temporarily  magnetic  by  induc- 
tion, a  momentary  current  is  produced  whilst  it  ia  acquiring 
magnetism,  and  this  current  corresponds  in  direction  with  that 
which  would  be  occasioned  by  introducing  a  bar  magnet,  the  poles 
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of  Tvlitcli  correspond  in  direction  mth  those  of  the  temporary 
magnet. 

In  like  manner  when  two  concentric  helices  are  arranged,  as 
in  the  experiment  on  volta-electric  induction  (359),  and  a  bar  of 
soft  iron  is  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  primary  coil,  a  mnch  more 
powerful  secondary  current  is  obtained  than  when  the  two  coils 
only  are  used ;  since  the  soft  iron  in  acquiring  and  in  losing  mag- 
netism produces  a  secondary  current,  which  in  each  case  occurs  in 
the  same  direction  as  that  induced  by  the  primary  coil  alone.  If 
a  bar  of  copper  he  substituted  for  the  iron  bar  or  core  in  the 
primary  coil,  the  cmrent  is  not  stronger  than  nhen  the  two  coils 
alone  are  employed. 

If,  as  Ampere  supposes,  a  series  of  electric  currents  are  per- 
petually circulating  around  the  component  particles  of  a  bar  magnet, 
in  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  axis, — the  motion  of  a 
magnet  in  the  axis  of  a  helix,  the  opposite  extremities  of  which  are 
in  metallic  communication  with  each  other  so  as  to  form  a  closed 
drcuit,  must  necessarily  produce  a  current  in  such  a  helix  j  for 
the  magnet  corresponds  to  a  helix  through  which  an  electric  cur- 
•  rent  is  passing ;  experiment  shows  that  the  direction  of  the  cue- 
rents  induced  by  the  magnet  is  precisely  such  as  would  be  re- 
quired by  Ampere's  theory. 

(263)  Ruhmkorff's  Induction  Coil. — The  secondary  currents 
which  are  obtained  by  magnetic  induction  possess  a  high  degree  of 
intensity ;  if  the  circuit  be  broken  at  the  moment  that  the  current 
is  passing,  a  brilliant  spark  will  be  observed  at  the  point  at  which 
the  interruption  is  occasioned. 

An  effective  apparatus  for  exhibiting  these  secondary  currents 
has  been  in  use  for  several  years,  but  it  has  recently  been  rendered 
BtUl  more  efficient  by  Ruhmkorff.  One  of  its  forms  is  represented 
in  fig.  231,  in  which  No.  i  shows  a  vertical  section  of  the  coil 
through  its  long  axis,  the  other  parts  being  shown  in  perspective. 
It  consists  mainly  of  two  concentric  helices  of  copper  wire ;  the 
primary  or  inner  coil,  a  a,  consisting  of  a  stouter  and  shorter  wire 
than  the  secondary  coil,  b  b,  which  is  made  of  a  fery  long,  thin 
wire,  insulated  by  silk,  and  each  layer  of  coils  is  carefully  insulated 
from  the  adjacent  layers  :*  m  is  a  bundle  of  soft  iron  wire  placed 
in  the  axis  of  the  coils.  At  +  and  —  are  bindii^  screws  for 
connecting  the  primary  coil  with  a  voltaic  battery  of  three  or  four 
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thick  and  132  feet  long,  300  turns  of  wire  bein^  formed  vpoa  the  iaetrument. 
The  outer  or  seoondarf  ooil  is  001313  mek  tluck,  and  26,346  feet  in  length, 
distributed  in  25,000  ooila. 
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elements.     Thia  primary  coil  is  not  continuous  throughout  its 
length,  but  admits  of  being  broken  at  c  and  d;  ij  is  a  small  arma- 


ture of  soft  iron,  to  the  under  surface  of  which  a  plate  of  platinum 
is  riveted,  and  the  upper  surface  of  c  is  also  faced  with  platinum. 
So  long  as  c  and  d  touch,  the  current  circulates  uninterruptedly 
through  A  A ;  but  as  soon  as  the  current  passes  tbrough  a  a,  the 
iron  core,  m,  becomes  magnetic,  attracts  d,  and  the  contact  between 
c  and  d  is  interrupted ;  the  current  immediately  ceases  to  flow 
through  A  A,  the  magnetism  in  m  disappears  instantly,  the  hammer, 
d,  falls,  contact  with  c  and  with  the  battery  is  immediately 
renewed,  d  is  attracted  again,  and  it  immediately  falls  back  upon  c. 
Thus  the  battery  itself  acts  as  a  means  of  making  and  breaking  the 
contact  several  hundred  times  in  a  minute.  A  powerful  current  is 
induced  in  the  secondary  coil,  b  b,  by  each  of  these  momentary 
currents  in  a  a.  No.  2  shows  an  end  view  of  the  coil,  and  ex- 
hibits more  distinctly  the  parts  by  which  the  contact  is  made  and 
broken.  The  same  letters  apply  in  both  cases.  The  shocks  are 
of  such  intensity  as  to  be  very  painful,  and  often  dangerous,  even 
though  experienced  only  for  an  instant.  A  continuous  stream  of 
sparks  will  pass  between  the  insulated  ends  of  the  secondary  wire, 
c  /.  A  Leyden  jar  may  be  charged  by  the  secondary  current,  and 
the  power  of  the  instrument  may  be  much  increased  by  connecting 
the  primary  wire  with  a  modification  of  the  Leyden  jar,  which  is 
commonly  called  a  condenser :  it  consists  of  a  band  of  brown 
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paper,  or,  better,  of  oiled  silk,  on  eitber  side  of  wbicb  a  sheet  of 
tinfoil  is  pasted.  40  or  50  square  feet  of  coated  sur&ce  are  thus 
prepared  and  folded  between  two  other  bands  of  brown  paper  or  of 
silk,  and  packed  in  a  flat  wooden  case.  The  two  coatings  are  con< 
nected  with  the  binding  screws  attached  to  c  and  d  in  the  primary 
current.  The  principle  of  its  action  is  not  clearly  understood ;  it 
does  not  increase  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  the  secondary  current, 
but  it  adds  greatly  to  its  intensity,  and  augmenta  the  striking  dis- 
tance, so  that  by  its  employment,  and  by  inweasing  the  dimensions 
of  the  coil,  paying  scrupulous  attention  to  the  insulation  of  the  con- 
ducting wires,  sparks  of  10  or  1 1  inches  in  length  and  of  great  inten- 
sity have  been  obtained.  The  intensity  of  this  spark  is  also  greatly 
increased  by  increasing  the  saddeun^a  with  which  the  continuity  of 
the  primary  wire  is  broken.  It  is  obvious  that  by  this  machine 
electricity  of  low  tension  may  be  rendered  as  intense  as  that  from 
an  ordinary  plate  machine,  whilst  its  quantity  is  much  greater. 

K  the  shadow  of  the  spark  obtained  between  the  secondary  wires 
of  a  Bubmkorff's  coil  be  thrown  upon  a  screen  by  the  intense 
light  of  the  electric  lamp,  a  cone  of  vapour  will  appear  to  issue 
from  the  point  of  each  wire,  due  to  the  unequal  retraction  pro- 
duced by  the  current  of  heated  air ;  but  the  cone  from  the  nega^ 
tive  wire  being  more  powerful,  apparently  beats  back  the  heated 
stream  from  the  positive  vrire.  These  effects  are  the  reverse  of 
those  produced  in  the  ordinary  voltaic  arc,  in  which  the  greatest 
diapersion  of  matter  and  the  highest  temperature  is  observed  to 
occur  at  the  positive  electrode  (345).  If  the  discharge  of  the 
secondary  coil  be  allowed  to  occur  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  the 
phenomenon  of  the  auroral  light  is  exhibited  in  a  most  beautiful 
manner  through  an  interval  of  several  feet.  Gassiot  has  contrived 
a  very  beautiful  modification  of  this  experiment,  by  placing  within 
the  receiver  of  the  air-pump  a  small  tumbler  or  beaker  lined  with 
tinfoil  about  half  way  up  the  inside.  The  receiver  should  be  open  at 
top  for  the  admission  of  a  sliding  rod,  which  passes  air  tight  through 
a  brass  plate,  ground  to  fit  the  top  of  the  jar ;  the  sliding  rod  is 
enclosed  in  a  glass  tube,  open  at  bottom,  and  passes  down  to  the 
inside  uf  the  tumbler  and  touches  the  metallic  lining.  On  exhaust- 
ing the  receiver  whilst  the  plate  of  the  pump  is  connected  with  one 
terminal  of  the  secondary  coil,  and  the  sliding  rod  with  the  other 
terminal,  a  beautiful  and  continuous  cascade  of  electric  light  poura 
over  the  edge  of  the  tumbler  upon  the  metallic  plate  of  the  pump. 
The  effect  is  heightened  if  the  tumbler  be  made  of  a  fluorescent 
material,  such  as  uranium  glass,  and  rests  upon  a  glass  dish  washed 
over  with  sulphate  of  quinine,  the  blue  fluorescence  of  which  con-. 
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traste  veil  with  the  yellow  of  the  uranium.  If  this  diacliarge  be 
taken  between  two  brass  balls,  it  exhibits  a  very  interesting  appear- 
ance ;  the  negative  ball  becomes  covered  with  a  quiet  glow  of 
light,  whilst  a  pear-shaped  luminous  discharge  takes  place  from  the 
positive  ball  j  between  the  two  balls  is  a  small  iaterval  nearrar  to 
the  negative  than  to  the  positive  ball,  which  is  not  luminous: 
when  the  exhaustion  of  the  receiver  is  very  perfect,  the  luminous 
portion  is  observed  to  be  traversed  by  a  series  of  dark  bands  or 
arches  concentric  with  the  positive  ball ;  the  presence  of  a  little 
vapour  of  phosphorus  renders  these  dark  bands  much,  more 
distinct.  (Grove.) 

The  occurrence  of  these  hands  is  as  yet  unexplained ;  bat  &ie 
attempts  to  trace  them  to  their  cause  have  led  to  numerous  inte- 
resting  investigatious  by  Grove,  who  first  observed  them,  by 
Bobinson,  and  by  others,  but  particularly  by  Grasaiot,  who  has 
varied  the  experiment  in  numberless  ways  (Phil.  IVans.,  1858, 
1859).  Gassiot's  principal  method  of  procedure  has  been  to  seal 
wires  of  platinum,  and  of  other  materials  of  various  sizes  and  forms, 
into  glasa  vessels  or  tubes.  These  tubes  and  vessels  were  subse- 
quently exhausted  more  or  less  completely.  Various  gaseous 
bodies  were  then  introduced,  and  were  afterwards  more  or  less 
completely  removed  by  the  air-pump  :  effects  of  great  varie^  and 
beauty  were  thus  obtained.  The  graiend  appearances  may  be 
thus  described  (fig.  222) : — If  a  long  wide  glass  tube  containing 
Fig.  aaa. 


sticks  of  caustic  potash,  at  p,  be  filled  with  well-dried  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  afterwards  exhausted  by  the  air-pump,  the  residual 
carbonic  acid  will  be  gradually  absorbed  by  the  canstic  potash 
at  p.  The  effects  observed  on  connecting  the  wires  +,  — ,  with 
the  secondary  wires  of  the  Buhmkorfi''s  coil,  vary  with  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  vacuum.  If  the  vacuum  be  merely  that  which  can  be 
obtained  by  an  ordinary  air-pump,  no  stratificatiou  is  perceptible; 
a  diffuse  lambent  light  fills  the  tube :  if  the  rarefaction  be  carried 
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a  Step  further,  narrow  Btrise,  like  ruled  lines,  about  .'oth  inch  in 
thickness  traverse  the  tube  transverse  to  the  line  of  the  discharge, 
as  shown  in  fig.  223,  No.  i.     A  step  further  in  the  rarefectioa 
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increases  the  breadth  of  the  bands,  as  seen  in  fig.  222  ;  next  the 
segments  of  light  assume  a  cup-shaped  or  conical  form,  fig.  323, 
No.  2 ;  and  by  carrying  the  rarefaction  still  further,  a  series  of 
luminous  cylinders,  of  an  inch  or  so  in  depth,  with  narrow  dark 
lines  between  them,  are  seen,  fig.  233,  No,  3.  Finally,  when 
the  vacuum  approaches  perfection,  theire  ia  neither  discharge, 
light,  nor  conduction.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  presence 
of  material  particles  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  transfer  of  the 
electric  current. 

When  the  stratification  is  most  distinctly  visible,  a  dark  space 
will  always  be  observed  near  the  negative  pole,  which,  if  of 
platinum,  is  seen  to  be  covered  with  a  bluish  glow  of  light,  within 
which,  the  wire,  by  an  optical  illusion,  has  the  appearance  of  being 
red  hot.  Portions  of  the  negative  electrode  are  gradually  thrown 
off  in  the  form  of  fine  metallic  particles  as  the  experiment  is  con- 
tinued, and  the  wire  rises  considerably  in  temperature.  The 
appearance  of  the  stratification  varies  greatly  with  the  modifica- 
tions in  form  given  to  the  wires.  If  the  negative  wire  be  enclosed 
within  a  capillary  glass  tube  which  is  open,  and  projects  beyond  the 
wire  for  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  or  a  little  more,  all  the  stratification 
disappears,  and  a  jet  of  light  escapes  from  the  open  end  of  the 
capillary  tube,  passing  down  the  exhausted  vessel. 

These  stratified  bands  and  luminons  discharges  are  powerfully 
affected  by  the  magnet ;  if  the  negative  wire  be  nndermoat  in 
one  of  these  exhausted  tubes  suspended  vertically,  and  it  be 
completely  covered  with  a  stratum  of  mercury,  it  will  be  found  on 
causing  one  end  of  a  magnet  to  approach  the  termination  of  the 
luminous  bands  in  the  direction  of  the  asis  of  the  tube,  that  ths 
stratification  will  become  modified,  and   wiU  present  an  appear- 
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knee  reaembling  that  vh\eh  might  be  occasioned  by  stretching  a 
«piral  spring,  supposii^  it  were  luminooa ;  indeed,  by  suitable  means 
the  discharge  may,  as  Delarive  has  shown,  be  made  to  rotate 
around  the  magnetic  pole.  Plucker  has  Bhown  that  the  light  from 
the  negative  pole  ia  also  specially  affected  by  the  magnetic  force,  the 
lines  of  light  becoming  parallel  to  the  magnetic  curvee ;  and  Ciassiot 
has  found,  that  by  arranging  a  tube  so  as  to  cross  the  lines  of  mag- 
netic force  which  emanate  from  the  poles  of  a  powerful  electro- 
magnet, he  can  instantly  arrest  the  luminous  discharge  by  magnet- 
izing the  electromagnet;  but  on  breaking  the  connexion  of  the 
magnet  with  the  battery,  the  discbarge  is  immediately  renewed. 

The  phenomena  above  described  have  recently  attracted  a  lai^ 
share  of  the  attention  of  electricians,  from  their  intimate  connexion 
with  the  mode  in  which  the  electric  force  is  propagated  and  trans- 
mitted from  point  to  point. 

The  stratified  light  produced  by  Ruhmkorff 's  coil  is,  from  the 
nature  of  the  apparatus,  intermittent,  as  may  be  very  simply  and 
beautifully  shown  by  attaching  one  of  the  vacuum  tubes  to  an  axis 
which  can  be  thrown  into  rapid  lotation,  the  two  arms  of  the 
tube  moving  like  spokes  of  a  wheel  upon  the  extremity  of  the  axle. 
In  this  arrangement,  one  extremity  of  the  tube  is  maintained  in 
unbroken  contact  with  one  extremity  of  the  indaction  coil,  while 
the  other  extremity  ia  in  like  manner  connected  with  the  other 
end  of  the  induction  coil.  As  the  rotation  proceeds,  if  the  expe- 
riment be  made  in  a  darkened  room,  the  tube  will  be  visible 
momentarily,  several  times  during  each  rotation,  and  will  produce 
the  appearance  of  a  star  of  light,  each  arm  of  the  star  exhibiting 
distinct  stratiiied  bands,  and  appearing  to  be  stationary,  owing  to 
the  brie&ess  of  the  time  for  which  it  is  visible. 

It  was  supposed  that  these  phenomena  of  stratification  were 
connected  with  undulations  produced  by  the  rapidly  succeeding 
currents  of  the  inductive  coil.  Gassiot,  however,  has  shown  that 
this  is  not  the  cause,  by  producing  the  stratified  appearance  from 
the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  when  somewhat  prolonged  by  trans- 
mitting it  through  a  portion  of  wet  string.  He  has  also  obtained 
them  directly  from  the  water  battery  of  3500  cells  (251),  as  well  m 
from  a  series  of  400  carefully  insulated  small  pairs  of  Grove's  con- 
struction, and  connecting  each  terminal  of  the  battery  with  one  of 
the  insulated  wires  of  the  exhausted  tube.  A  beautifully  distinct 
stratiiied  dischai^e  was  produced,  which  was  not  arrested  by  the 
introduction  of  a  voltameter  into  the  circuit.  The  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity thus  transmitted  is  so  small  that  the  amount  of  water  decom- 
posed is  barely  perceptible.     This  is,  therefore,  not  the  true  volttio 
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arc.  Oa  causing  the  terminals  of  tbe  Grove's  batterj  in  the  eshausted 
tube  gradually  to  approach  each  other  till  within  about  an  inch  and 
a  half,  the  true  voltaic  arc  was  suddenly  established,  and  an  immense 
rise  of  temperature  instantly  occurred ;  but  the  interesting  point  of 
the  experiment  was,  that  the  arc  itself  was  distinctly  seen  to  be  strati- 
fied. Possibly  the  examination  of  the  arc  with  one  of  Wheatstone's 
revolving  mirrors  (211)  might  show  that  the  stratification  is  really 
due  to  intermittent  pulses  or  vibrations  in  the  discbai^e.* 

{263  a)  Inductive  Action  of  Currents: — Henry's  Coils. — When 
the  connexion  between  the  plates  of  a  battery  is  made  by  means  of 
a  single,  long,  straight  wire,  a  brilliant  spark  is  seen  at  the  moment 
that  the  contact  with  the  battery  is  broken;  hut  when  the  connejdon 
is  made  by  means  of  a  short  wire,  and  contact  is  broken,  only  a 
very  small  spark  is  produced.  When  a  long  wire  is  employed, 
the  same  length  of  wire,  if  coUed  into  a  hells:,  gives  a  much 
brighter  spark  than  when  it  is  used  merely  as  a  straight  con- 
ductor. The  brilliant  spark  which  is  observed  when  the  long  wire 
is  used,  is  produced  by  the  inductive  action  of  the  battery  upon 
the  electricity  of  the  wire  itself.  The  bright  spark  obtained  from 
the  battery  wire  on  breaking  contact  arises  from  a  current  which 
is  transmitted  through  the  wire  in  the  same  direction  as  that  fivm 
the  battery  itself.  This  inductive  action  may  be  entirely  diverted, 
if  a  second  helix,  the  ends  of  which  are  in  metallic  communication 
with  each  other,  be  placed  either  within  the  primary  coil  or  exte- 
rior  to  it. 

If  the  conducting  wire  be  coHeA  into  a  helix  within  which  an 
iron  core  is  placed,  the  current  on  breaking  contact  acquires  suffi- 
cient intensity  to  communicate  a  powerful  shock,  when  the  ends 
of  the  mre  are  grasped  by  the  hand  at  the  moment  that  the  wire 
is  disconnected  with  the  battery,  although  the  battery  itself  may 
he  quite  inadequate  to  produce  any  shock  when  its  extremiliea  are 
connected  by  a  short  wire.  A  striking  experiment  of  this  kind  is 
related  by  Prof.  Jos.  Henry  {PkH,  Mag.  1840,  vol.  xvi,  p.  205). 
A  very  small  compound  battery  was  formed  of  six  pieces  of  copper 
bell-wire,  each  about  i\  inches  long,  and  six  pieces  of  zinc  of  the 
Bame  size;  the  current  which  this  arrangement  produced  was 
transmitted  through  a  spool  of  copper  wire  covered  with  cotton : 
the  wire  was  5  miles  in  length,  and  Vffth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  it  was  wound  upon  a  small  axis  of  iron.    The  shock,  on  break- 


*  Full  detailB  of  the  nnmeroaB  resesrcheB  made  by  Qnet  and  others  with 
BuhmkorffB  coil  will  be  found  in  Dn  Moncel's  NoUev  «m"  CAgpareil  tTIn- 
dimtion  £leetrigue  de  Rvhrnkorff,  dtk  edit.  ,  .  , 
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ing  the  conoexioa  with  the  little  battery,  was  distinctly  felt  aimnl- 
taaeously  by  twenty-six  persooB  who  had  formed  a  circle  by  joined 
hands,  ajid  who  completed  the  circuit  between  the  two  ends  of  the 
wire.  The  shock  which  was  felt  on  making  contact  with  the 
hattery  was  barely  perceptible.  A.  current  is  produced  on  making 
contact;  but  it  is  feeble,  and  in  a  direction  the  reverse  of  that  ema- 
natuig  &om  the  battery.  Even  a  themio<eleotric  battery  (367),  if 
the  cnrrent  which  it  yields  be  transmitted  through  the  coil,  will 
furnish  sparks  on  breaking  contact. 

Henry,  in  the  paper  above  re&rred  to,  has  made  some  interest* 
ing  observations  upon  the  action  of  the  battery  current  in  inducing 
secondary  currents.  He  employed  for  transmitting  the  primary 
current  a  fiat  coil  or  ribbon  of  sheet  copper  about  93  feet  long  and 
1^  inch  wide.  This  ribbon  was  sometimes  coiled  in  the  manner 
shown  at  a,  fig.  224,  soqietimes  iu  the  form  of  a  ring  as  shown  at 
b.  This  coil  was  combined  under  various  (nrcumstances  with  other 
similar  coils,  each  about  60  feet  long,  or  with  helices  of  fine  oopp^ 
wire  of  various  lengths.  The  form  of  ribbon  is  a  very  advantageous 
one,  as  it  offers  a  large  sectional  area  in  the  conductOTj  a&d  thus 
diminishes  the  resistance,  whilst  the  difilerent  layers  of  the  coil  are 
approximated  to  each  other  with  the  smallest  possible  intervals 
between  them,  Wben  coiled  as  at  b,  and  a  helix  was  placed  within 
the  ring  so  formed,  each  time  that  the  current  from  the  batt^ 
through  the  ribbon  was  interrupted,  a  secondary  current  of  conm- 
derable  intensity  was  obtained  in  the  helix:  the  helix  could  be 
supported  upon  a  plate  of  glass  which  rested  upon  the  fiat  coil,  and 
still  the  inductive  action  was  obtained ;  but  if  a  metallic  plate  were 
interposed  between  the  coil  and  the  helix,  no  secondary  cnrrent 
was  obtained  in  the  helix,  because  it  was  transferred  to  the  interposed 
conducting  plate. 

By  arranging  a  series  of  coils  in  the  manner  represented  in 
fig.  224,  Henry  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  succ^^on  of  induced 
Fis,  134. 


currents  by  their  mutual  action.  If  a  represent  the  coil  in  con. 
nexion  with  the  battery,  b  and  c  are  arranged  to  form  a  continnoiu 
coil,  through  which,  by  induction,  a  momentary  current  is  pro- 
duced each  time  that  the  connexion  of  the  coil  a  with  the  battery 
is  broken ;  the  current  in  i  c  then  being  direct,  or  in  the  same 
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direction  as  in  a.  Now  if  two  wire  helices  be  connected  tx^ether 
and  placed  as  &t  d  and  e,  the  induced  current  in  c  will  produce  a 
second  induced  current,  or  current  of  the  third  order,  m  d  e;  but 
this  current  will  be  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  b  c.  If 
y  be  a  ribbon  coil  placed  above  e,  with  its  ends  united  by  a  small 
Jielis  at  ff,  a  third  current,  or  current  of  the  fourth  order,  will  be 
obtained,  but  it  will  be  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  d  e. 
Thus  if  the  currents  be  compared  together,  they  will  be  in  the 
direction  following  i — 

a  primary  current  (on  breaking) 

b,  c,  secondary  current     .     .     .     direct 

d,  e,  current  of  the  third  order  ,     inverse 

f,  ff,  current  of  the  fourth  order .     direct. 

By  acting  upon  the  principle  just  explained,  and  carefully  in- 
sulatiitg  the  coils,  currents  even  of  the  seventh  order  have  been  ob- 
tained }  the  successive  currents  being  alternately  direct  and  inverse. 

Similar  currents  of  equal  amount,  but  of  lower  tension,  are 
pbtaincd  each  time  that  the  primary  circuit  is  completed,  but 
the  direction  of  the  currents  in  this  case  is  reversed  j  thus  on  com- 
pleting the  primary  circuit  the  currents  would  be  as  follows : — 

0  primary  current  (on  making)  direct 

b,  c,  secondary inverse 

d,  e,  tertiary direct 

f,  ff,  quaternary inverse ;  and  so  on. 

These  effects  are  produced  by  a  series  of  complicated  actions, 
which  admit  of  being  summed  up  as  follows : — The  primary  cur, 
rent  has  the  power  of  producing  two  induced  secondary  currents 
in  opposite  directions,  one  on  making,  the  other  on  breaking 
contact }  these  currents  admit  of  being  separated  from  each  other. 
They  are  equal  in  amount,  but  the  current  on  breaking  contact 
has  the  highE^  tension,  and  will  traverse  the  greater  distance  in 
the  farin  of  a  epark.  Each  secondary  current  in  6  c  may  give 
rise  to  two  opposite  tertiary  currents  in  d  e,  but  these  currents  are 
separated  by  an  iuterval  of  time  too  small  to  be  appreciated,  be. 
cause  the  secondary  current  itself  is  instantaneous.  These  two 
tertiary  currents  are  equal  in  quantity,  but  differ  in  tension ;  tho 
tertiary  current  produced  by  the  cessation  of  the  secondary  being 
the  stronger.  Again,  each  of  these  momentary  tertiary  currents 
is  in  its  turn  capable  of  developing  infff  two  opposite  quaternary 
currents,  equal  in  amount  but  differing  in  tension.  At  each  inter- 
ruption of  the  primary  current,  therefore,  we  have  one  instantaneous 
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secoodary  current  in  6  c,  two  tertiary  in  d  e,  and  font  quaternary 
ones  in/y.  If  all  these  currents  were  equal  in  tension  aa  well 
as  equal  in  quantity,  they  would  neutralize  eacli  other;  but  since 
their  tension  is  not  equal,  a  series  of  phenomena  are  produced, 
owing  to  the  alternate  predominance  of  the  tension  of  the  currents 
moving  in  one  direction  in  one  circuit,  and  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion  in  the  succeeding  circuit. 

Henry  has  shown  that  induced  currents  of  several  successive 
orders  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  momentary  passage  of  electri- 
city occasioned  by  the  discharge  of  the  Lejden  jar. 

These  induced  currents  not  only  give  powerful  shocks,  but  they 
magnetize  steel  bars  aud  produce  chemical  decomposition.  The 
latter  may  be  shown  by  interposing  acidulated  water  or  a  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium  between  platinum  wires  which  are  in  con- 
nexion with  the  ends  of  the  coil.  It  is  easy  to  obtain  either  cur- 
rents of  high  intensity  such  as  those  required  to  produce  shocks, 
or  currents  of  lai^  quantity  such  as  would  be  required  for  mag- 
netizing steel  or  for  ^iting  platinum  wire,  by  varying  the  diameter 
and  length  of  the  conductor.  When  a  long  thin  wire  was  em- 
ployed, as  by  uniting  the  two  helices  as  at  (2  and  e,  a  current  of 
great  intensity,  producing  powerful  shocks,  was  obtained ;  but  this 
same  current  could  be  made  to  induce  in  the  flat  coil  /  a  current 
of  greater  quantity,  but  of  leas  intensity. 

Owing  to  these  variations  in  quantity  and  iotensity,  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  laws  of  such  induced  currents  is  complicated  and 
diflficult.  Abria  {Ann.  de  CMmie,  III.  i.  385,  and  iii.  5}  has  pub- 
lished some  careful  researches  upon  them,  but  additional  experi- 
ments are  still  needed. 

(364)  Arago'a  Rotations. — A  remarkable  exemplification  of  the 
facility  with  which  secondary  currents  are  induced  by  magnetic 
influence,  and  of  the  mutual  action  of  such  induced  currents,  is 
exhibited  by  the  following  experiments  of  Arago.  If  a  magnet  be 
suspended  freely  by  its  centre  in  a  horizontal  direction,  parallel  to 
a  circular  disk  of  copper  which  can  be  made  to  rotate  horizontally 
beneath  the  magnet,  it  will  be  found,  if  the  centre  of  suspension 
for  the  magnet  be  directly  over  the  axis  of  the  rotating  disk,  that 
when  the  disk  is  made  to  revolve  with  a  certain  degree  of  velocity 
the  magnet  begins  to  rotate  also  in  the  same  direction  as  the  disk; 
and  the  more  closely  the  disk  and  the  magnet  are  approximated, 
the  more  rapid  is  the  rotation,  and  at  the  same  time  a  repulsive 
action  is  exerted  upon  the  magnet  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  disk.  This  rotation  occurs  as  freely  when  a  sheet 
of  paper  or  of  glass  is  intei^sed  between  the  magnet  and  the 
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tDetallic  diskj  as  when  air  only  intervenes.  Disks  of  other  metals 
"by  their  rotation  also  produce  this  effect  upon  the  magnet,  but 
none  of  them  show  it  so  readily  as  copper;  the  facility  with  which 
the  effect  is  produced  being  inversely  as  the  power  of  the  rotating 
disk  to  conduct  electric  currents.  If  a  narrow  strip  be  cut  out  of 
the  metallic  disk,  extending  from  its  circumference  to  the  centre, 
no  motion  will  he  produced  in  the  magnet  when  the  disk  is  made 
to  revolve  j  hut  if  the  cut  edges  of  the  divided  disk  be  connected 
by  soldering  a  piece  of  wire  across  the  division,  the  rotation  may 
he  effected  as  readily  as  when  the  disk  was  entire.  From  causes 
-similar  to  those  which  produce  the  foregoing  results,  it  is  found 
that  if  a  magnetic  needle  or  a  bar  magnet  be  set  vibrating  parallel 
to  the  surface  of  a  disk  of  copper,  it  will  come  to  rest  much  more 
speedily  than  if  vibrating  over  paper  or  glass. 

These  effects  were  first  satisfactorily  explained  by  Faraday ;  he 
found  that  whenever  a  piece  of  conducting  matter  is  made  to  pass 
either  before  a  single  pole  or  between  the  opposite  poles  of  a 
magnet  so  as  to  cut  the  magnetic  curves  at  right  angles,  electrical 
currents  are  produced  across  the  metal,  transverse  to  the  direction 
of  motion.     For  example,  let  the  copper  disk  c,  fig.  325,  be  made 

Fid.  335. 


to  revolve,  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  on  the  circumference, 
between  the  poles,  n  «,  of  a  hOTse-ahoe  magnet,  and  let  a  wire,  w, 
which  is  connected  with  one  end  of  the  galvanometer,  g,  be  pressed 
against  the  centre  of  the  disk,  whilst  the  other  wire  w'  from  the 
galvanometer  rests  against  the  edge  of  the  disk  between  the  mag- 
netic poles.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  current  will  be  found 
to  flow  from  the  centre  towards  the  circumference  of  the  disk,  c, 
and  then  through  the  wires,  as  shown  by  the  arrows.     If  the  disk 
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be  nude  to  rerolve  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  current  will  flow 
from  the  circumference  towards  the  centre  of  the  disk.  Currents 
may  also  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  forms  of  appaiatas  which 
exhibit  the  rotation  of  magnets  round  a  conducting  wire,  or  of  the 
wire  ronnd  the  magnet,  if  a  galTanometer  be  substituted  for  the 
battary,  and  if  the  magnet  or  the  wire  be  made  to  revolve  by  hand. 
Now  let  us  suppose  that  in  Amgo's  er- 
perimwt  we  are  looking  down  upoa  the 
revolying  disk,  e^  fig.  2»6 ;  when  the  didc 
revolves  beneath  the  magnet,  it  cuts  the 
magnetic  curves  at  right  angles;  currents 
j  are  produced  underneath  the  north  pol^ 
from  the  centre  of  the  plate  towards  the 
circumference,  o,  beyond  the  pole :  these 
currents  occur  in  the  oppoaite  direction — 
viz.,  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre, 
nndemeath  the  south  pole,  and  thus  traverse  the  diameter  of  the 
plate  parallel  to  the  magnet,  returning  by  the  more  distant  parts 
of  the  plate,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  arrows.  Such  currents 
necessarily  exert  a  repulsive  action  upon  the  magnet  in  a  direction 
which  coincides  with  that  in  which  motion  is  observed,  and  no 
currents  are  obtained  until  either  the  magnet  or  the  plate  is  set 
in  motion. 

(265)  Magneto-MUctric  Machines. — Various  machines  have 
been  contrived  for  the  production  of  magneto-electric  cnrrents. 
The  most  convenient  of  these  is  Saxton's  Magneto-Electric  Machine. 
It  is  represented  in  fig.  227,  in  perspective;  fig.  228  shows  a 
section  of  the  coils  and  armature  on  a  lai^er  scale.  It  consists  of 
a  powerful  horse-shoe  magnet,  m,  placed  horizontally  upon  one  of 
its  sides :  in  front  of  its  ends  or  poles,  and  as  close  to  them  as  is 
possible  without  producing  actual  contact,  an  armature  of  soft 
iron,  a  b,  is  made  to  revolve  upon  a  horizontal  axis,  a,  which  ad, 
mits  of  being  turned  by  means  of  a  strap  passing  over  a  multi- 
plying wheel,  w.  This  armature  consists  of  two  straight  pieces  of 
iron,  about  two  inches  iu  length,  which,  by  means  of  a  cross  piece 
of  iron,  x,  are  connected  t<^ther  parallel  to  each  other,  at  such  a 
distance  that  they  shall  be  opposite  the  middle  of  each  pole  of  the 
horse-shoe  magnet.  Around  each  limb,  c,  d,  of  the  armature,  a 
long  fine  copper  wire,  covered  with  nilk  to  insulate  the  coils  from 
each  other,  is  wound  in  several  successive  layers.  The  correspond- 
ing ends  of  each  of  these  helices  are  connected  together ;  one  pair, 
e  f,  is  soldered  to  the  spindle,  a,  on  which  the  armature  rotates, 
^d  through  it  is  connected  with  a  circular  copper  disk,  i,  the  edge 

■C;(Xk;;Ic 
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of  -whicE  dips  into  a  cup  of  mercary,  m,  whilst  the  other  pair  of 
■wireSj  g,  h,  is  connected  with  a  stout  piece  of  copper  which  passes 

FiQ.  337. 


through  the  axis  of  the  spindle,  a,  from  which  it  is  electricallf 
insulated,  and  terminates  in  a  slip  of  copper,  k,  placed  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  cross  piece,  x^  which  connects  the  two  limbs  of 
liie  soft  iron  armature.    Beneath  the  slip  of  copper,  k,  is  a  second 
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mercury  cup,  I,  which  can  be  made  to  communicate  with  the  cup, 
m,  either  by  a  wire,  or  by  some  other  conductor  of  the  current. 
The  arms  of  the  slip,  k,  alternately  dip  into  the  mercury,  and  rise 
above  it,  and  the  points  of  contact  are  so  arranged  that  the  cnrcuit 
(which,  when  I  and  m  are  properly  connected,  is  complete  so  long 
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as  i  is  beneath  the  mercury)  shall  be  brokeo  at  the  time  that  the 
armature  loses  its  -magnetism.  Under  these  circumstances  a  bright 
spark  is  obtained  each  time  that  the  slip  k  quits  the  mercury.  If 
the  connesioD  betveen  the  mercury  cups,  I  and  t»,  be  effected  by 
grasping  vith  the  hands  ttro  copper  cylinders,  h  h,  each  of  which 
by  means  of  a  wire  is  in  connexion  separately  with  one  of  the 
cups,  a  succession  of  powerful  shocks  will  be  experienced.  Aci- 
dulated water  and  many  saline  solutions  may  be  decomposed  if 
these  currents  be  transmitted  through  them ;  but  in  order  to  pro- 
duce polar  decomposition,  it  is  necessary  to  suppress  or  turn  np 
one  of  the  points  of  the  slip  k,  and  thus  to  lose  half  the  power  of 
the  machine ;  otherwise  the  currents  at  each  half  revolution  are  in 
opposite  directions. 

In  the  construction  of  these  magneto-electric  machines,  great 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  insulation  of  the  coils  is  very  perfect. 
Different  effects  are  obtained  from  such  a  machine  by  varying  the 
length  and  the  diameter  of  the  wire  which  is  wound  around  the 
armature.  When  currents  of  high  intensity  are  required,  such  as 
those  needed  for  giving  shocks,  or  for  the  decomposition  of  electro- 
lytes, a  great  length  of  thin  wire  is  preferable ;  but  a  much  smaller 
length  of  thicker  wire  will  give  the  largest  sparks,  and  will  ignite 
the  greatest  length  of  fine  platinum  wire. 

Wheatstoneaudotherahave  contrived  magneto-electric  machines, 
by  which  a  continuous  electric  current  iu  a  uniform  direction  may 
be  kept  up  for  any  length  of  time.  These  batteries  are,  in  fact, 
combinations  of  several  simple  machines,  similar  in  principle  to 
Saxton's;  the  coila  are  connected  together  so  as  to  form  a  con- 
tinuons  circuit.  The  armatures  are  so  arranged  that  each  shall 
iu  turn  become  magnetic,  just  before  the  preceding  armature 
has  entirely  lost  its  magnetism.  By  this  contrivance,  the  current 
is  made  to  commence  in  one  coil  before  it  has  ceased  in  the  coil 
vhich  immediately  precedes  it. 

Magneto -electric  machines  are  now  used  in  Birmingham  on  a 
large  scale,  as  a  substitute  for  the  voltaic  battery  in  processes  of 
electro- silvering  and  electro-gilding.  A  single  Saxton's  machine 
will,  if  kept  in  continuous  revolution,  precipitate  from  90  to  I20 
ounces  of  silver  per  week  from  its  solutions :  and  machines  have 
been  constructed  by  which  2i  .ounces  of  silver  per  hour  have 
been  deposited  upon  articles  properly  prepared  for  this  mode  of 
plating. 

Mr.  Holmes  has  succeeded,  by  the  use  of  a  powerful  magneto- 
electric  machine,  in  producing  a  light  of  great  steadiness  and  in- 
tensity between  two  points  of  gas  coke:  this  light  can  be  D;ain< 
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tained  without  interruption  so  long  as  the  magueta  are  kept  in. 
rotation,  and  the  charcoal  continues  uo consumed. 

The  machine  consists  of  ^H  pairs  of  compouud  bar  majpiets, 
srraDged  in  6  parallel  planes,  so  as  to  form  a  large  compound  wheel, 
between  which  the  armatures,  160  iu  number,  are  arranged  in  5 
Bets,  the  total  amount  of  wire  being  about  half  a  mile  iu  length. 
The  wires  are  insulated  by  cotton,  and  the  contacts  are  so  arranged 
as  to  maintain  a  continuous  current  in  the  -same  direction,  varying 
from  a  majiimum  to  esactly  half  the  amount  of  the  ma^mum,  in 
rapid  succession.  The  steel  bars  weigh  about  i  ton,  and  the  wheel  is 
made,  by  the  aid  of  a  small  steam  engine,  to  revolve  with  a  rapidity 
varying  &om  150  to  350  times  per  minute.  This  light  is  now  in 
successful  operation  at  the  South  Foreland  Lighthouse,  the  actual 
expense  of  fuel  in  working  the  engine  being  about  equal  to  that  of 
the  oil  formerly  used,  while  the  light  is  far  more  brilliant, 

§   VI,       THBBMO-El-ECTBICITr. 

(266)  The  phenomena  due  to  the  development  of  electricity  by 
heat  are  arranged  under  the  head  of  thermo-electricity, — a  term 
which  serves  to  recal  to  mind  the  manner  in  which  the  force  ori- 
ginates in  these  cases.  The  present  section  contains  a  summary 
of  the  more  important  facts  which  have  been  ascertained  on  this 
subject. 

As  any  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  electric  current  in  a 
conductor  occasions  the  development  of  heat,  bo  any  obstruction  to 
the  equal  propagation  of  heat  in  a  conducting  circuit  produces  a 
current  of  electricity.  This  important  result  was  first  obtained  by 
Seebeck,  in  the  year  1822. 

If  the  extremities  of  the  wire  of  a  sensitive  galvanometer  be 
united  by  means  ^f  a  straight  piece  of  platinum  wire,  this  wire 
may  be  heated  at  any  point  at  a  distance  from  ita  connexions  with 
the  galvanometer  wire,  without  producing  a  current  through  the 
circuit ;  but  if  the  platinum  wire  be  twisted  into  a  loop,  its  mole- 
cular tension  at  this  point  is  slightly  altered,  aud  if  heat  be  applied 
to  the  wire  close  to  the  loop  and  to  the  right  of  it,  a  current  vrill 
flow  through  the  apparatus  from  right  to  left,  owing  to  the  in- 
equality of  the  conducting  power,  and  the  disturbance  of  regularity 
in  the  transmission  of  the  force  from  the  hotter  to  the  colder 
portions.  These  effects  are  Btdl  more  readily  produced  by  dividing 
the  wire  into  two  portions,  and  coiling  each  extremity  into  a  flat 
spiral.  If  one  of  these  spirals  be  heated  to  redness,  aud  be 
brought  into  contact  with  the  cold  spiral,  deflection  of  the  needle 
immediately  follows,  in  a  direction  which  indicates  the  flow  of  a 
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carrent  from  tlie  hotter  to  the  colder  portiun.  Metala  such  ns 
hismuth  or  antimony,  in  which  a  ciystalhne  structure  is  strongly 
developed,  but  which  possess  an  inferior  power  of  condacting  elec- 
tridty,  display  these  thermo-electric  phenomena  in  a  more  perfect 
degree.  If  one  half  of  a  ring  or  rectangular  frame  composed  of 
either  of  these  metals  be  heated,  and  the  other  half  be  kept  cool, 
a  current  sufficient  to  deflect  a  magnetic  needle  suspended  within  the 
frame  or  ring,  will  be  produced.  Metals  which  are  better  con- 
ductors,  such  aa  copper  and  silver,  although  they  also  show  the 
phenomena,  exhibit  it  much  less  distinctly. 

Prof.  W.  Thomson  has  shown  that  if  portiooB  of  a  metallic 
■wire  he  stretched  by  weights,  and  be  connected  with  other  portions 
of  the  same  wire  not  so  stretched,  on  applying  heat  to  their  junc- 
tions, a  current  is  produced  from  the  stretched  to  the  unstretched 
wire  throtigh  the  heated  point. 

If  the  rectangle  be  composed  of 
Fio.  379.  two  dissimilar  metals,  as  when  a  bar 

^^  of  antimony,  a  a,  fig.  339,   is   sol- 

I        dered  to  a  bar  of  bismuth,  b  b,  the 
' — J — "        gA     application  of  heat,  such  as  the  flame 

iMfiiipiMBa^^M        of  a  spirit  lamp,  to  one  of  the  junc- 

I  tioos  will  cause  deflection  of  the  sus- 

I  pended  needle,  n  «.  A  bar  of  bismuth 

~^  ~Z  when  soldered  to  a  copper  wire,  will 

^m.  *  readily  deflect  the  needle  of  a  galva- 
nometer of  moderate  sensibility,  if 
even  the  warmth  of  the  hand  only  be  applied  to  one  of  the  junctions. 
The  earlier  researches  upon  this  subject  appeared  to  show  that  so 
long  as  the  resistances  in  the  circuit  continue  unchanged,  the 
amount  of  force  in  circulation  ia  exactly  proportioned  to  the  dific- 
lence  in  temperature  of  the  two  junctions.  Becquerel,  relying 
upon  the  accuracy  of  this  datum,  has  applied  a  thermo-electric  pair 
of  metals  to  the  measurement  of  temperature.  Amoi^t  other  expe- 
riments, he  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  temperature  of  flames ;  the 
metalswhich  he  employed  were  thin  wires  of  platinum  and  palladium; 
the  junction  of  the  wires  was  introduced  into  different  parts  of  the 
flame  which,  as  might  be  supposed,  were  found  to  vary  considerably 
in  temperature.  The  proportionality  of  the  current  to  the  tempe- 
rature, however,  only  holds  good  with  those  non-crystalline  metals 
which  do  not  oxidize  when  powcrfiilly  heated  :  and  even  these  are 
liable  to  irr^ularity,  so  that  the  determination  of  temperatures 
by  this  means  must  not  be  relied  on  without  special  verifications, 
which,  at  high  temperatures,  can  scarcely  be  effected  with  accnrat^. 
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For  small  difFereacee  of  temperature,  however,  the  thenno-electric 
pair  or  pile  (267)  surpasses  in  senBitiTenees  all  other  tbermometric 
means  at  present  m  use. 

K  one  of  the  junctious  of  a  thermo-electric  pair  he  maintained 
steadily  at  a  low  temperature,  such  as  32°,  whilst  the  temperature 
of  the  other  junction  be  gradually  raised,  it  happens  irith  some 
combinations,  that  the  cnrrent  increases  in  intensity  up  to  a  certain 
point,  then  declines,  and  is  reversed ;  in  the  case  of  zinc  and  silver, 
the  rise  continues  up  to  348°  F. ;  th»i  the  current  declines,  be- 
comes null,  and  ultimately  ia  reversed,  aa  the  temperature  continues 
to  rise.  Most  probably  this  is  due  to  the  peculiar  effect  which  heat 
ias  upon  the  crystalline  structure  of  zinc.  Iron  and  antimony 
"exhibit  the  same  effect,  but  to  a  leas  marked  esteut ;  and  Thom- 
son has  extended  the  observation  to  a  number  of  other  metals. 
80  important  is  the  crystalline  structure  in  these  arrai^mentSj 
that  the  thermo 'electric  power  of  bismuth  is  very  materially  re- 
duced by  the  addition  of  a  small  per  centage  of  tin,  which  impairs 
its  tendency  to  crystallized 

It  may  indeed  be  stated  that  when  two  dissimilar  metals  are 
connected  in  any  way  so  as  to  produce  a  closed  circuit,  an  electric 
current  is  established  each  time  that  any  difference  in  temperature 
is  produced  between  the  two  points  of  contact ;  and  the  current  is 
maintained  so  long  as  the  diflFerence  of  temperature  continues. 

The  metals  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  thermo-electric 
order : — 


Bismuth 
Platinum 
Lead 
Tin 


Copper  and  Silver 

Zinc 

Iron 

Antimony. 


When  heated  together,  the  current  proceeds  from  those  which 
stand  last  on  the  list  towards  those  which  precede  them.  It  is  to 
be  remarked  that  the  thermo-electric  order  of  the  metals  is  entirely 
dififeient  from  their  voltaic  order.f    According  to  the  esperiments 


*  An  important  connexion  between  tlie  direction  of  the  planes  of  cleavage 
and  the  direction  of  the  thermo-electric  current  in  cryBtJilhne  metals  was 
shown  to  eiist  by  Svanberj;.  In  biamnth  and  in  antimony,  for  eiample,  there 
is  one  ^rticular  plane  of  deaTBge  endoired  with  greater  brilliancy  than  the 
rest.  Bars  of  these  metals,  when  placed  with  this  plane  of  cleavage  perpen- 
dicular  to  the  direction  of  the  current,  are  mofe  highly  negative  Uian  when 
placed  in  any  other  position ;  whilst,  if  a  second  plane  of  cleavage,  somewhat 
Teas  brilliant  than  the  former,  be  placed  across  toe  line  of  current,  the  bar  is 
more  highly  positive,  thermo- electrically,  than  in  any  other  position, 

t  Matthiessen  baa  published  {PMl.  Tram.  1858,)  the  results  of  a  care- 
ful series  of  esperimenta  upon  the   thermo-electric   order  and  energy  of 
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of  Wheatotone  and  Pouillet,  who  have  arrived  at  the  same  resuU 
hy  Tery  different  methods,  the  electro-motive  force  of  a  pair  of 
bismuth  and  copper,  when  one  junction  is  miuntained  at  212°  and 
the  other  at  32°  F.,  is  -jVth  of  that  exerted  between  a  pair  of  copper 
and  line  plates  arranged  in  voltaic  relation,  as  in  Daniell'e  battery. 

Thermo-electric  circuits  may  also  be  formed  with  inferior  con- 
ductors. Nobili  brought  the  point  of  a  heated  cone  of  porcelain 
clay  into  contact  with  a  cold  cylinder  of  the  same  material,  eacli 
connected  with  the  galvaaoineter  by  cotton  soaked  in  a  couducting^ 
liquid :  the  current  passed  from  the  cone  to  the  cylinder. 

(267)  ThermO'Multiplier. — By  couneeting  together  successive 
pure  of  two  different  metals,  and  heating  the  alternate  joints, 
whilst  the  other  junctions  are  kept  cool,  a  thermo-electric  battery- 
may  be  constructed.  The  size  of  the  elements  which  are  employed 
contributes  nothing  to  the  effect,  except  so  far  as  by  iDcrcasing  the 
area  of  the  conducting  section,  the  conducting  power  of  the  circuit 


aitrer  and  copper  be  talieii  as  equal  to  i,  (the  current  pHMia|{  from  the  silver 
to  the  copper  at  the  heated  junction,)  tbe  force  of  the  current  between  silver 
and  each  metal  in  Bucceesion  heated  to  the  Bame  point,  will  be  represented  by 
the  nnmben  given  in  the  following  table.  Where  the  positive  sign  ie  pre> 
fixed,  the  current  is  from  the  silver  to  the  other  metal  at  die  heated  j  unction ; 
when  the  negative  aifpi  ia  prefixed,  the  current  ia  from  the  other  metal  at  ths 
heated  point  towards  the  silver.  The  aubatancea  marked  with  an  asteriak  are 
Buppoaed  to  have  been  chemically  pure : — 

Thermo-Electric  Order  of  Metals,  ^c. 


Sismuth,  commerclal.press- 


*Bismnth,  preaaed  wire  .    . 

'Bismuth,  oast 

Crystalliised  bismuth,  asial 
Cryatal  of  bismuth,  equa- 

Cobalt     '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Potassium 

Nickel 

Palladium 

Sodium 

•Mercury 

Alur------ 


Maguesium  .... 
"Lead,  preaaed  wire  .  . 
'Tin,  preased  wire ...    . 

Copper  wire     .... 

PlatiDom 

Iridium 

"AntimoDj  wire,  pressed 
•Silver 


34-96 
»459 


Qag  coke,  hard 
•Zinc,  preaaed  . 
■^Copper  Yoltaio 


Lithium 

•Araenic  . 

Calcium 

Iron,  piano  wire  .... 

Antimony,  axial   .... 

Antimony,  equatorial    .    , 

•Eed  phosphorua  .... 
"Antimony,  cast    .... 

Alloy,  II  biamnth,!  tin,oast 

Alloy,  3  antimony,  i  ziuo. 


•Tellurium 


3-768 
3-8s8 
4-360 
5-218 
6-965 
9'43S 
9-600 

13-67 

3  a' 70 
79-S 
3900 


:bAjOl>'; 
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is  increased.  Such  a  battery  will  decompose  a  solution  Of  iodide 
of  potassium,  and  Botto  states  that  with  a  pile  consisting  of  loo 
pairs  of  platinum  and  iron  wire,  each  i  inch  long  and  Torrtl^  f>^ 
an  inch  in  diameter,  he  succeeded  in  decomposing  even  diluted 
sulphuric  acid.  A  thermo-electric  current  from  a  single  pair  is 
sufficient  to  convulse  the  limbs  of  a  frog.  The  principle  of  the 
arrangement  by  which  a  thermo'tnultiplier  or  thermo-electric  bat- 
tery may  be  constructed  is  shown  in  fig.  230 ; 
to  one  series  of  juuctions,  a  high  tempera-  ^o-  ^?.°- 

ture,  to  the  other  a  low  temperature  may  be 
applied ;  the  shaded  bars,  a,  represent  bars  of 
antimony,  those  in  outline,  b,  indicate  bars  of 
bismuth.     The  intensity  of  such  a  current,  j 
however,  is  comparatively  feeble,  and  the  re- 
sistance which  it   experiences   in   traversing 
even  metallic  conductors  of  considerable  dia- 
meter, such  as  the  metallic  bars  themselves 
vhicb  are  used  in  the  construction  of  the  bat- 
tery, seriously  reduces   its  power.     A  very 
cheap  and  effective  thermo-electric  pile  may 
be  made  of  wires  of  iron  and  German  silver. 
Nobili  and  Melloni  applied  a  thermo-electric  battery,  consisting  of 
36  pairs  of  small  bars  of  bismuth  and  antimony,  to  thermometric 
purposes,      Such  a  battery  was  employed  by  Melloni,  in  his  inves- 
tigations on  radiant  heat,  to   the  exclusion  of  almost  every  other 
thermoscopic  means.     When  the  alternate  junctions  of  the  bars 
at  each  end  of  the  pile  were  covered  with  lampblack,  a  coating  was 
obtained  which  absorbed  the  radiations  proceeding  from  a  surface 
the  temperature  of  which  was  much  below  that  of  the  human  body ; 
even  the  amount  of  radiant  heat  emitted  by  insects  could  be  esti- 
mated by  connecting  this  battery  with  a  galvanometer  of  extreme 
sensitiveness.* 

The  conducting  power  of  red  phosphorus  and  of  selenium  is 
80  slight  that  neither  of  them  can  be  used  for  the  construction  of 
thermo-electric  piles:  that  of  tellurium  is  also  small,  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  admit  of  its  use,  and  its  electromotive  power,  when 
opposed  thermo-electrically  to  bismuth,  is  so  great  that  a  pile  con- 
sisting of  8  pairs  of  these  elements,  where  the  alternate  junctions 


•  Melloni  used  a  galvanometer  formed  of  copper  wire  ^tli  of  an  bch  in 
diameter,  about  8  yardB  long,  and  arranged  around  the  aatatio  needles  in  40 
convolutions.  Much  of  the  sensitifeneBa  of  the  instrument  depends  upon  the 
exact  equality  of  the  magnetizatioD  of  the  two  needles :  the  compouaa  needle 
should  require  liom  55  to  60  secoada  in  order  to  complete  an  oscillation. 
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are  heated  to  ai  2°,  whilst  the  othen  are  cooled  to  32°^  will  decom- 
pose a  Bolatioa  of  sulphate  of  copper;  and  Mattbiesen  estimates 
the  dectro-motive  force  of  100  pairs  of  such  a  pile  as  eqaai  to  that 
of  4  cells  of  Daaiell's  arrangement. 

(468)  In  coDoexion  with  these  therroo-electric  effects,  a  cnrions 
obsemtion  was  made  by  Peltier  (^nn.  de  Chimie,  II.  Iri.  379,  and 
Ixrii.  301) : — when  a  weak,  current  of  electricity  was  transmitted 
through  a  compound  hac  of  hismuth  and  antimony,  &om  the  anti- 
mony to  the  bismnth,  as  in  No.  i,  fig. 
Fio.  831.  ajij  a  thermometer,  placed  at  tie  point 

jt     _c     A  of  jonction,  was  observed  in  one  expe- 

C-fr-^^^^^\  riment  to  riae  80°  F.,  but   when   the 
**  J  current  was  reveraed,  as  in  No.  2,  the 

(^ temperature  fell  6'''5  F.    In  some  Later 

^  experiments,    Peltier    succeeded    even 

in  freezing  water  placed  in  a  cariiy 
drilled  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
two  metals,  when  the  bar  was  cooled 
to  33°  by  immersion  in  snow.  "When 
feeble  currents  of  equal  intensity  are 
transmitted  through  a  compound  me- 
tallic bar,  whatever  metals  be  employed,  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
temperature  at  the  points  of  junction,  according  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  current  is  passing ;  the  amount  of  the  difierence  of  tem- 
perature varying  with  the  metals  which  are  used.  The  rise  of 
temperature  occurB  almost  uniformly  when  the  current  passes 
through  the  two  metals  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  the 
thermo-electric  current  would  be  produced  by  elevation  of  tempe- 
rature.* For  example,  there  is  a  rise  of  temperatare  when  the 
current  passes  from  iron  to  zinc,  firom  iron  to  platinum,  from 
iron  to  copper,  from  zinc  to  copper,  from  copper  to  bismuth,  and 
from  antimony  to  copper;  but  when  the  current  is  reversed 
between  the  same  pairs  there  is  either  a  much  smaller  elevarion, 
or  in  some  cases  even  an  actual  depression  of  temperature.  This 
subject  has  been  discussed  at  great  length  by  Clausius  and  by 
Thomson,  in  their  researches  on  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat. 

§  VII,  Ammal  Electricity. 
(269)  Some  fiah,  particularly  the  torpedo,  and  the  electrical 
eel  l^ymnotua  electricm)  have  the  remarkable  power  of  giving  elec- 


*  Ad  exception  ia  presented  in  the  cases  of  lead  and  copper,  and  tin  and 
copper,  in  which  the  current  is  towardB  the  copper  from  the  heated  metal. 
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tiical  shocks  at  pleasure,  by  means  of  an  apparatus  specially  adapted 
to^the  purpose. 

The  torpedo,  which  is  a  species  of  ray,  is  a  flat  fish,  tolerably 
abundant  in  the  Mediterranean ;  it  is  provided  with  two  electrical 
or^ns  edtnated  one  on  each  side  of  the  spine,  near  the  head,  occu- 
pying the  whole  thickness  of  the  fish ;  these  organs  are  supplied 
with  lai^  thick  nerves ;  and  it  has  been  found  thit  on  cutting 
tliese  nerves  all  voluntary  electric  power  ceases :  but  according  to 
Mattencci,  the  irritation  of  that  end  of  the  cut  nerve  which  is 
attached  to  the  o^ao  in  a  lively  torpedo,  occasions  the  electric 
discharge,  and  even  irritation  of  detached  portions  of  the  oi^;an 
produces  contraction  in  the  limb  of  a  frog  recently  killed,  if  the 
crural  nerve  of  the  fri^  be  allowed  to  rest  upon  the  organ  of  the 
torpedo.     The  structure  of  the  electrical  organs  is  gelatinous,  and 
the  material  is  divided  by  membranous  septa  into  400  or  500 
columns,  which  have  some  resemblance  to  grains  of  rice  in  appear- 
ance ;  these  columns  run  from  the  dorsal  to  the  vmtral  surface  of 
the  fish,  and  are  about  the  thickness  of  a  goose-quill;  the  dorsal 
surface  is  positive,  the  ventral  negative.     The  electridty  is  most 
strongly  developed  just  at  the  points  where  the  nerves  enter  the 
organ ;  a  powerful  shock  is  received  on  simultaneously  touching  the 
back  and  the  belly  of  the  fish  at  any  part,  but  the  shock  obtained 
is  strongest  immediately  over  the  two  organs.     A  wei^er  shock  is 
experienced  on  touching  different  parts  even  of  the  same  eur&ce, 
since   the  electric    charge  differs  in  intensity  at  different  points 
of  the  same   surface.     Frequent  dischai^es  exhaust  the  animal 
quickly :  the  frequency  of  this  dischai^e  is  under  the  control  of 
the    animal,  but  not  its  direction.      The    electric  dischai^eB  of 
tbe  torpedo  are  partly  dissipated  when  the  fish  is  immersed  in 
water,  by  the  conducting  power  of  tbis  liquid,  and  Matteucci  esti- 
mated that  in  air  tbe  shock  given  by  the  animal  is  four  times  as 
powerful  as  when  it  is  in  water. 

(270)  In  the  gymaotus,  which  is  a  fresh-water  fish,  tolerably 
abundant  in  the  marshes  of  Surinam,  and  in  tbe  tributaries  to  the 
Orinoco,  there  are  four  electrical  organs,  a  laige  and  a  small  one 
on  encb  side,  running  &om  the  head  to  the  tail  of  the  animtd. 
These  organs,  like  those  of  the  torpedo,  are  suppUed  with  lai^ 
nerves,  and  have  a  membranous  structure,  the  septa  running  in  a 
more  or  less  longitudinal  direction  from  the  head  towards  tiie  tail. 
The  longer  the  column  that  produces  the  shock  the  greater  is  the 
force  of  the  electric  discharge :  the  anterior  portions  of  this  animal 
are  positive  to  tbe  posterior,  so  that  the  strongest  shocks  are  ob- 
tained by  touching  the  fish  simnltaneously  near  the  head  and  near 
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the  tail ;  but  shocks  more  or  less  intense  may  be  obtaiaed  from 
any  part  of  the  body,  if  the  hands  be  separated  for  a  short  distance 
in  the  direction  of  the  head  and  tail  of  the  animal ;  scarcely  any 
shock  is  felt  if  the  hands  be  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  fish  at 
the  same  distances  from  the  bead  or  the  tail.  So  great  is  the 
electric  energy  of  the  animal,  that  the  specimen  vhich  vas  exhi- 
bited in  the  Adelaide  Gallery,  40  inches  in  length,  was  calcnlated 
by  Faraday,  at  each  medium  discharge  to  emit  as  great  a  force  as 
the  highest  charge  of  a  Leyden  battery  of  fifteen  jars,  expCBing 
3500  square  inches  of  coated  surface.  Shocks  difiering  in  intensity 
■with  the  position  of  the  obserrer  and  his  distance  from  the  fish, 
were  felt  in  aU  parts  of  the  tub  which  contained  it ;  this  tub  Tras 
45  inches  in  diameter.  The  shocks  &om  the  gymnotus  have  power 
sufficient  to  kill  or  to  stun  fish :  the  same  discharge  produces  a 
more  powerful  effect  upon  a  large  fish  than  it  does  upon  a  small 
one,  since  the  larger  animal  exposes  a  larger  conducting  sur&ce 
to  the  water  through  the  mass  of  which  the  electricity  is  passing, 
and  consequently  it  receives  a  more  violent  shock.  On  one  occa- 
sion when  a  live  fish  was  put  into  the  tub,  the  animal  was  Been  by 
Faraday  to  coil  itself  into  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  the  fish  lying 
across  the  diameter :  this  position  was  the  one  most  fiivourable  to 
the  full  effect  of  the  electrical  discharge ;  an  instant  afterwards  the 
fish  fioated  motionless  upon  its  side,  deprived  of  life  by  the  shock 
whibh  it  had  received,  and  was  then  speedily  devoured  by  the 
gymnotus. 

The  shock  of  both  the  torpedo  and  the  gymnotus  gives  rise  to 
momentary  currents  sufficient  to  deflect  the  galvanometer,  to  mag- 
netize a  needle,  and  to  decompose  iodide  of  potassium  :  from  both 
species  sparks  have  also  been  obtained  between  two  insulated  gold 
leaves,  properly  connected  with  the  fish. 

(271)  The  Muscular  Current  in  lAving  Animals. — The  re- 
searches of  Matteucci  have  shown  that  in  the  living  animal  an 
electrical  current  is  perpetually  circulating  between  the  internal 
portion  of  a  muscle,  and  its  external  surface ;  a  current  due  pro- 
bably to  the  chemical  actions  which  are  produced  by  the  vital 
changes  which  are  continually  occurring  in  the  oi^anic  tissue. 
This  muscalar  current,  as  it  has  been  termed,  ceases  to  manifest 
itself  in  warm-blooded  animals  in  a  very  few  minutes  after  the 
life  of  the  entire  animal  has  terminated ;  but  in  cold-blooded 
animals,  and  especially  in  the  frog,  it  contiuues  for  a  much  longer 
period.  Vital  contractility  also  continues  in  these  animals  for  a 
longer  period  than  in  the  higher  orders  of  the  Tertebrat&j  and 
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hence  the  frog  has  been  extensively  employed  in  researches  of  tjiis 
description. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  forms  of  experiment,  devised  by 
Matteueci,  to  show  the  existence  of  the  muscular  current.  Five 
or  six  frogs  are  killed  by  dividing  the  spinal  column  just  belo7 
the  head;  the  lower  limbs  are  removed  and  the  integuments 
stripped  off  them ;  the  thighs  are  next  separated  from  the  legs  at- 
the  knee-joint,  and  are  cut  across  transversely.  The  lower  halves 
of  these  prepared  thighs  are  then  placed  upon  a  varnished  board, 
and  80  arranged  that  the  knee-joint  of  one  limb  shall  be  in  con- 
tact with  the  transverse  section  of  the  next,  and  thus  a  muscular 
pile  is  formed  consisting  of  ten  or  twelve  elements ;  the  terminal 
pieces  of  this  pile  are  each  made  to  dip  into  a  separate  small  cavity 
in  the  board,  in  which  a  little  distilled  water  is  placed.  If  the  wires 
of  a  sensitive  galvanometer  be  attached  to  a  pair  of  platinum  plates, 
and  these  plates  he  pluuged  simultaneoasly,  one  into  each  cavity 
in  connexion  with  the  muscular  pile,  a  deviation  of  the  galvano- 
meter needle  will  be  observed  in  a  direction  which  indicates  the 
existence  of  a  current  passing  from  the  centre  or  cut  transverse 
surface  of  the  muscle  towards  its  exterior. 

Dubois  Reymond,  by  the  use  of  still  more  sensitive  instruments, 
has  shown  that  even  the  smallest  shreds  of  muscular  tissue  exhibit 
proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  current,  and  the  conclusion  which 
he  draws  from  his  experiments  is  the  following.  Any  point  of 
the  natural  or  artificial  longitudinal  section,  of  a  muscle  is  posi- 
tive in  relation  to  any  point  of  the  natural  or  artificial  transverse 
section. 

Interesting  as  this  subject  is  in  a  chemical  point  of  view,  in 
connexion  with  the  changes  whjch  take  place  in  the  circulating 
fluids,  it  would  be  irrelevant  to  our  present  purpose  to  pursue  it 
farther.  The  question  belongs  more  properly  to  the  physiologist 
than  to  the  chemist ;  and  the  reader  who  desires  fuller  informa- 
tion upon  this  branch  of  inquiry  is  referred  to  the  various  papers 
of  Matteucci,  in  the  Annates  de  Chimie,  and  the  Philosophical 
TVansactions,  and  to  the  work  of  Dubois  Reymond,  or  to  the  more 
recent  systematic  treatises  on  physiology. 

§  VIII.  Magnetic  FoLA.RtZATioN  of  Light — Diamagnetism. 

{373)  Influence  of  Magnetistn  on  Polarized  Light  transmitted 

through   Uneryalallized  Transparent  Bodies. — Allusion   has  been 

already  made  (121]  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  polarization  to  which  tight 

is  subject,  when  it  is  transmitted  through  certain  transparent  media, 
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wliicb  are  ander  the  infiaence  of  magnets  of  high  power.  Some 
transparent  bodies  are  better  fitted  than  others  to  exhibit  this  phe- 
nomenon. Some  years  ago  Faraday  prepared  a  peculiar  kind  of 
gksB  for  optical  purposes ;  it  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  silicate  and 
borate  of  lead,  uid  vas  much  denser  than  ordiaaiy  Sint  glass : 
this  glass  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  display  the  effects  of  mag- 
netic polarization.  Let  a  piece  of  this  glass  which  has  been  pro- 
perly annealed  be  cut  into  the  form  of  a  rectangular  bar  or  prism, 
terminated  by  Sat  parallel  faces ;  aud  let  it  be  [Jaced  between  the 
poles  of  a  powerful  electro-magnet  not  in  action,  the  axis  of  the 
prism  being  parallel  to  a  line  which  joins  the  two  poles, — in  fact 
in  the  direction  of  the  keeper  of  a  horse-shoe  magnet.  A  ray  of 
polarised  hght  may  be  transmitted  along  the  axis  of  the  glass  bar, 
and  if  examined  by  an  aaalyaiDg  plate  in  the  usual  manner  (i  14) 
the  light  will  disappear  when  the  plane  of  reflection  from  the  ana- 
lysing plate  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  polarization.  If, 
now,  whilst  the  polarized  ray  is  at  the  point  of  maximum  ohscura' 
tion,  the  soft  iron  be  magnetized  by  the  action  of  the  batt^y,  the 
light  will  instantly  reappear,  and,  if -white 
Fio.  333.  light  he  used,  the  reflected  ray  will  be  coloured. 

The  moment  that  the  connexion  with  the  bat- 
)  tery  is  broken,  the  light  will  disappear,  and 
will  again  become  visible  each  time  that  the 
iron  is  rendered  magnetic.  If  the  north  end 
of  the  magnet  he  towards  the  observer,  the 
rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  is  to  the 
right,  as  represented  in  fig.  252,  No.  i,  bat 
if  the  direction  of  the  magnetism  be  reversed,  so  that  the  south 
end  is  nearest  the  observer,  the  rotation  is  to  the  left,  as  in  No.  2. 
Different  bodies,  when  placed  between  the  poles  of  an  electro- 
magnet, possess  this  property  of  causing  the  ray  to  rotate  in  dif- 
ferent degrees,  but  alt  singly  re&acting  solids  and  liquids  manifest 
it:  in  magnetized  gases,  and  in  vacuo,  no  such  effects  have  been 
discovered.  The  extent  of  the  rotation  is,  calerispariima,  directly 
as  the  intensity  of  the  magnetism,  and  as  the  length  of  the  medium 
traversed  by  the  ray.  By  placing  the  transparent  bodies  in  the 
axis  of  a  coil  of  wire  conveying  an  electric  current,  the  same  eflects 
are  produced,  but  in  a  lower  degree :  the  more  numerous  the  c<h1b 
of  the  helix,  and  the  longer  the  column  of  the  transparent  body 
which  is  traversed  by  the  ray,  the  greater  is  the  extent  of  the  rota- 
tion. When  an  electric  current  passes  ronnd  a  ray  of  polariied 
light,  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  ray,  it  causes 
rotation  of  the  ray  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  the  cur- 
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rent  is  pasabg.  The  interposition  of  todies  which  are  not  suscep- 
tible of  magnetism,  between  the  coils  of  the  helii  and  the  trans- 
parent body  placed  in  its  axis,  does  not  sensibly  affect  the 
polarizing  action,  but  the  interposition  of  a  hollow  iron  core  be- 
tween the  helix  and  the  transparent  body  in  its  axis,  in  some 
<;sses  greatly  heightens  the  effect,  in  others  it  neutralizes  it,  the 
rotation  varying  with  the  thickness  of  the  core. 

Matteucci  found  that  by  elevating  the  temperature  of  a  bar  of 
lieavy  glass  to  about  600°,  the  rotatory  power  was  increased  hy 
about  4-)  when  compared  with  the  effect  of  the  same  bar  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures.  Bertin  (Ann.  de  Chimie,  III.  xxvii.  31)  gives 
the  following  rotatory  power  of  varions  bodies  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, assuming  that  of  heavy  glass  as  equal  to  i  : — 

Heavy  glass roo 

Bichloride  of  tin 077 

Bisulphide  of  carbon 074 

Tercbloride  of  phosphorus       .     .     .  0-5 1 

Water 0'25 

Alcohol  (sp.  gr.  o'85o} o-i8 

Ether, 0-15 

The  salts  of  lime,  zinc,  and  magnesia,  as  well  as  many  others,  in- 
crease the  rotatory  power  of  water,  when  added  to  it,  the  effect 
being  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  solution.  Yerdet  has 
determined  by  careful  measurement  {Ann.  de  Chimie,  III,  lii.  129) 
the  extent  to  which  this  rotatory  power  is  possessed  by  various 
bodies  in  solution ;  and  this  observer  has  shown  that  the  addition 
of  a  salt  of  iron  to  water  diminishes  the  rotatory  power  of  the 
liquid ;  aqueous  solution  perchli^de  of  iron,  containing  40  per  cent, 
of  the  salt,  reverses  the  rotation,  and  gives  a  negative  rotation, 
which  is  five  or  six  times  as  powerful  as  the  positive  rotation  pos- 
sessed by  water.  Salts  of  chrominm,  titanium,  cerium,  uranium, 
and  lanthanum  produce  a  similar  effect ;  whilst  the  salts  of  nickel 
and  cobalt,  which  are  also  magnetic,  produce  a  positive  «ffect,  and 
increase  the  ordinary  rotatory  power.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
although  it  contains  iron,  exerts  a  positive  rotatory  effect. 

Bodies,  such  as  oil  of  turpentine,  which  naturally  produce 
coloured  circular  polarization  (120)  have  the  power  exalted,  anni- 
hilated, or  reversed,  according  to  the  direction  aud  intensity  of 
the  electric  current  which  is  transmitted  through  the  coil.  The 
polarization  produced  by  magnetism  differs  &om  the  ordinary 
coloured  circular  polarization  shoirn  by  oil  of  turpentine,  in  this 
remarkable  particular— viz.,  that  the  magnetic  rotation  is  always 
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in  tlie  same  direction   as  that  of  the  current   which  tnrcalates 
around  the  coil. 

Let  e  d,  fig.  233,  represent  a  vessel  filled 
irith  oil  of  turpentine  endowed  with  right-handed 
_i  rotation,  and  let  a  &  be  a  polarized  ray.  If 
\A~?A\  *^®  "■y  proceed  from  a  to  the  observer  at  b, 
^)  the  rotation  will  of  course  appear  right-handed 
^  to  him,  as  shown  by  the  circle  c ;  and  if  from 
6  to  fl,  the  rotation  will  Btill  appear  right- 
handed  to  the  observer  at  a,  as  shown  by  the 
circle  d.  If  now  a  current  be  passed  round  c  d, 
in  the  direction  of  the  circular  arrow  at  c,  the' 
rotation  to  the  observer  at  b  will  appear  to  be 
increased ;  while  to  an  observer  at  a,  it  will  appear  to  be  neutralized 
or  reversed. 

(373)  Magnetism  of  Bodies  in  general. — It  was  formerly  ima- 
gined since  iron  was  susceptihle  of  magnetism  in  a  high  degree, 
nickel  in  an  inferior  degree,  and  cobalt  in  a  degree  still  less,  that 
all  other  substances  might  also  be  magnetic,  although  to  an.  extent 
80  minute  as  to  elude  the  ordinary  means  of  observation.  More- 
over, as  experiment  had  -proved  that  a  reduction  of  temperature 
exalts  the  magnetic  power  of  iron  and  of  nickel,  it  seemed  not  UU' 
reasonable  to  anticipate  that  by  extreme  depression  of  temperature 
a  point  might  be  attained  at  which  every  species  of  matter  would 
show  itself  obedient  to  the  magnet.  Experiments  made  upon  this 
subject  at  very  low  temperatures  have  not,  however,  justified  these 
expectations.  The  employment  of  magnets  of  unusual  power  has, 
on  the  other  hand,  revealed  the  existence  of  a  susceptibility  to  this 
force  in  cases  where  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  had  not  been 
observed.     {Faraday,  Phil.  Trans.,  1846,) 

Before  adverting  to  these  esperiments,  it  will  he  advisable  to 
define  clearly  the  different  parts  of  the  space  between  the  two  poles 
where  the  magnetic  action  is  manifested.  Let  us  suppose  that  we 
are  looking  down  upon  the  poles  n  s  (fig.  234), 
of  a  powerful  horseshoe  magnet;  the  space 
between  them  has  been  termed  by  Faraday 
the  magnetic  field ;  the  line  A  x,  will  give  the 
direction  of  its  axis ;  the  line  e  q,  which  is 
in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  but  at  right 
angles  to  a  x,  will  form  the  equator  of  the 
magnetic  field.  A  bar  of  iron  suspended  by 
its  centre  above  such  a  magnet,  will  take  a 
horizontal  direction  parallel  to  the  axis  a  x. 


Fig.  334. 
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and  ia  said  to  point  axially.  By  using  electro-magnets  of  enormous 
power  (254)  many  bodies  not  usually  reputed  to  be  magnetic  nill 
tale  the  axial  position  like  a  bar  of  iron.  For  example,  if  an  elon- 
gated fragment  of  hsematite,  or  red  oxide  of  iron,  which  is  indifierent 
to  a  common  magnet,  be  suspended  horizontally  at  its  centre  by  a 
few  fibres  of  silk  between  the  poles  of  such  an  electro-magnet,  it 
will  point  axially ;  even  a  sheet  of  writing  paper  rolled  up  so  as 
to  form  a  short  cylinder  will,  uaually,  owing  to  the  small  quantity 
of  iron  or  of  cobalt  that  it  contains,  assume  a  similar  direction. 

Faraday  has  fimnd  as  a  general  rule  that  the  salts  of  the 
magnetic  metals  are  themselves  magnetic,  provided  that  these 
metals  enter  into  the  base  of  the  salts.  For  instance,  crystals  of 
protosulphate  of  iron  placed  in  a  thin  glass  tube,  which  is  not 
magnetic,  will  cause  the  tube  to  point  asially.  Such  salts  pre- 
serve their  magnetic  properties  even  when  dissolved  in  water :  if 
the  solution  be  placed  in  a  glass  tube  of  the 
form  shown  in  fig,  235,  the  tube  when  suspended  ^^'^-  '35- 
by  a  loop  of  copper  wire  and  a  few  fibres  of  raw 
silk,  will  take  an  axial  position  between  the  poles 
of  the  magnet.  Solutions  of  sulphate  of  nickel  ^— 
and  of  sulphate  of  cobalt  act  in  a  manner  similar  ^= 
to  the  solutions  of  the  salts  of  iron.  The  pure 
salts  of  chromium  and  of  manganese  have  in  like  manner  proved 
to  be  magnetic,  and  hence  these  metals  themselves  are  inferred  to 
be  so,  although,  from  the  high  temperature  required  to  reduce 
them  to  the  metallic  condition,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
them  in  such  a  state  of  chemical  purity  as  would  enable  the  fact 
to  be  verified  by  experiments  upon  the  metals  themselves  in  an 
uncombined  state. 

{274)  Diamagnetism. — All  the  magnetic  bodies  mentioned 
above  are  attracted  indifferently  by  either  magnetic  pole ;  Snd, 
if  of  elongated  form,  they  place  themselves  with  their  longest 
diameter  in  the  axial  direction  when  suspended  by  their  centre 
between  two  contrary  magnetic  poles.  It  is,  however,  far  from 
being  true  that  all  substances  are  magnetic.  Bodies  exist,  which 
when  brought  near  to  a  magnetic  pole  are  repelled  instead  of 
being  attracted :  such  substances  have  been  termed  diamagnetics. 
If  a  straw  (s,  fig.  2^6)  be  suspended  horizontally  by  a  silk  fibre, 
and  firom  one  extremity  of  the  straw  a  small  piece  of  phosphorus, 
p,  be  supported  in  a  ring  of  fine  copper  wire,  repulsion  of  the 
phosphorus  will  be  produced  indifferently  by  either  pole.  In  such 
'an  experiment  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  place  a  soft  iron 
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Fio.  agfi.  armature,  bevelled  od*  to  a  blunt  point,  upon  the 
pole  of  tlie  magnet,  in  order  to  concentrate  the 
power,  because  the  repulsive  force  is  very  feeble  whin 
compared  with  the  attractive  power  developed  in 
iron.  If  a  stick  of  phosphorus  be  suspended  be- 
tween the  two  poles  of  the  electro-magnet,  it  takes 
the  equatorial  position,  assuming  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  that,  of  a  bar  of  iron,  the  phosphorus  being 
repelled  by  each  pole  to  the  greatest  distance  poa- 
y^  Bible.      Phosphorus,  it   will  be  observed,  is  a  noa- 

K^         conductor  of  electricity ;  but  some  of  the  metals,  of 

~  ^  which  bismuth  and  antimony  are  the  most  remark- 

able, exhibit  this  reptdsive   action  in  a  still  higher 
degree.     Substances  of  an  organic  nature,  such  aa 
slices  of  wood,  apple,  potato,  or  desh,  likewise  show 
this    diamagnetic   power,    though  not 
">.  237.  strongly.     In  fact,  all  bodies  which 

are  not  magnetic,  exhibit  diamagnetic 
properties.  Owing  to  the  feeble 
amount  of  these  repulsive  actions,  it  is 
necessary  to  screen  the  objects  tmder 
experiment  from  the  influence  of  cur- 
rents of  air,  by  surrounding  them  with 
a  glass  case,  as  represented  in  fig.  237, 
in  which  b  represents  a  bar  of  bismuth, 
}  or  other  diamagnetic  body,  delicately 
suspended  by  a  few  fibres  of  unspun 
silk,  c.  The  bismuth  bar  is  shown  in 
the  equatorial  position  between  the  two 
poles  of  the  electro- magnet,  which 
project  through  apertures  made  for 
*  their  reception  in  the  table. 

(275)  Diamagnetism  of  Gases. — The  earlier  experiments  upon 
the  gases,  owing  to  the  very  small  amoimt  of  ponderable  matter 
to  be  acted  upon,  gave  results  which  seemed  to  prove  that  they 
were  indifferent  to  the  induence  of  the  magnet;  but  subsequent 
researches  have  shown  that  even  the  difierent  gases  and  vapours 
are  susceptible  of  the  diamagnetic  infinence  in  a  degree  whi(^ 
vanes  with  the  nature  of  the  gas.  (Faraday,  Phil.  Mag.,  1847, 
xxxi.  p.  401). 

The  gases  upon  which  experiments  were  made  by  Faraday 
appear  to  stand  in  the  following  order,  beginning  with  those 
which  are  least  diamagnetic :  —  atmospheric  air,  deutoxide  ol 
nitrogen,  carbonic  acid^  protoxide  of  nitrogen,   carbonic  oxide, 
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liydrogeQj  coal  gaa,  olefiant  gas,  bydrocMoric  aci^,  ammonia,  aad 
chlorine. 

Eleralion  of  temperature  exalts  ihe  diamagnetic  condition,  a 
stream  of  hot  oxygen  appearing  to  be  diamagnetic  in  on  atmo- 
sphere  of  cold   oxygen.     A  similar  result  was  obtained  with  all 
such  gases  as  were  compared  with  each  other  at  high  and  at  low 
temperatures.      On   the  other    hand,  depression  of  temperature 
low^ers  the  diamagnetic  force,  so  that  a  current  of  cooled  gas  when 
allowed  to  flow  into  a  warmer  atmosphere  of  the  same  kind,  takes 
an  axial  position  in  the  magnetic  fleld.     If  a  stream  of  one  gas 
be    allowed  to  escape  into  an  atmosphere  of  a  second  gas  more 
diamagnetic  than  itself,  the  less  diamagnetic  gas  takes  the  axial 
position  ;  when  atmospheric  air,  for  instance,  is  made  to  flow  into 
coal  gas,  the  air  takes  the  axial  or  magnetic  position  between  the 
poles ;   though   air  itself  would  take   the  equatorial  position  in 
oxygen  gas.     The  diamagnetism  of  gases  was  flrst   indicated  in 
an  experiment  by  Bancalari :  he  found  that  the  flame  of  burning 
bodies  was  influenced  by  the  action  of  a  powerful  electro-magnet. 
This  effect  is  beautifully  exhibited  by  simply  placing  the  flame  of 
a  taper,  or  of  any  combustible  substance,  between  the  poles  of  the 
magnet,  when  in  action ;  the  flame  appears  to  be  repelled  towards 
either  aide  by  the  poles,  and  if  the  magnet  be  sufficiently  powerful, 
the  flame  divides  into  two  streams,  which  pass  ofT  horizontally,  one 
on  either  side,  in  the  equatorial  direction.    If  the  taper  be  extin- 
guished, whilst  the  wick  still  continues  to  glow,  the  ascending 
column  of  smoke  when  placed  between  the  poles  of  the  magnet 
exhibits  these  motions  equally  well, 

The  following  simple  contrivance  was  employed  by  Faraday 
to  show  the  position  assumed  by  the  diOereut  gases.  A  bent 
tube  conveyed  the  gas  for  experiment  in  a  very  slow  but  continuous 
stream  into  the  centre  of  the  magnetic  field ;  generally  a  piece 
of  paper,  moistened  with  a  solution  of  ammonia,  was  placed  in  the 
bent  tube.  Supposing  the  gas  to  be  lighter 
than  air,  three  wide  glass  tubes,  open  at  •   3  ■ 

each  end,  and  three  or  four  inches  long, 
were  suspended  with  their  lower  apertures 
in  the  equatorial  hne,  as  represented  in 
fig.  238,  with  the  middle  tube  just  above  1 
the  bent  tube  for  the  delivery  of  the  gas. 
,In  each  tube  a  piece  of  paper  moistened 
with  hydrochloric  acid  was  suspended. 
The  whole  was  screened  fi^m  currents  of  air  by  plates  of  glass.  So 
long  as  the  iron  was  not  magnetized,  the  gas  flowed  readily  up  the 
axis  of  the  middle  tube ;  but  on  bringing  the  electro-magnet  into 
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action^  tlie  gas,  instead  of  passing  directly  up  the  central  tube,  vas, 
when  more  diamagnetic  than  air,  diverted  into  each  of  the  side 
tubes ;  and  the  currents  were  rendered  visible  by  the  white  fumes 
prodaced  when  the  ammonia  carried  by  the  gas  came  into  contact 
with  the  vapours  of  the  acid  contained  in  the  tube.  If  the  gas 
under  experiment  were  heavier  than  atmospheric  air,  the  position 
of  all  the  tubes  was  inverted,  and,  in  place  of  ascending  currents, 
descending  currents  were  obtained.  The  action  of  the  magnet 
upon  the  different  gases  was  also  shown  by  blowing  soap  bubbles, 
filled  with  each  gas  for  trial,  upon  the  end  of  a  capillary  tube,  and 
bringing  the  suspended  bubble  near  to  the  pole  of  the  magnet ; 
on  completing  the  circuit  the  bubble  was  attracted  or  repelled 
according  as  the  gas  was  magnetic  or  diaraagnetic. 

By  suspending  a.  feebly  magnetic  glass  tube,  attached  to  the 
thread  of  a  delicate  torsion  balance,  between  the  magnetic  poles 
successively  in  oxygen  and  in  vacuo,  £.  Becquerel  (^nn.  de  Chimie, 
III.  xxviii.  324}  found  that  the  tube  was  less  strongly  attracted  in 
oxygen  than  in  the  exhausted  receiver,  and  by  varying  the  expe- 
riment in  different  ways  he  succeeded  in  proving  that  oxygen  is  a 
decidedly  magnetic  body ;  he  has  calculated  that  a  cubic  metre  of 
oxygen,  which  at  33"  F.  and  29*92  inches  Bar.  weighs  23015  g'^ioSf 
if  it  were  condensed  till  it  had  a  specific  gravity  equal  to  that  of 
iron,  would  act  upon  a  magnetic  needle  with  a  force  equal  to 
that  of  a  little  cube  pf  iron  weighing  8^  grains ;  or  that  the 
m&gaetism  of  oxygen  is  to  that  of  metallic  iron  as  i  :  2647,  He 
computes  that  the  magnetic  effect  of  the  oxygen  in  the  air  is  equal 
to  that  of  a  shell  of  metallic  iron  ,  \-^  of  an  inch  in  thickness 
surrounding  the  globe  of  the  earth. 

The  fact  of  the  magnetism  of  oxygen  was  first  suggested  by 
Faraday  (PhU.  Mag.,  1847),  and  was  amply  proved  by  him  {PhU. 
Trans.,  1851,  p.  23),  independently  of  Becquerel.  He  has  furtber 
ascertained  that,  like  iron,  it  loses  its  magnetism  when  strongly 
heated,  but  recovers  it  when  the  temperature  fells.  In  this  dimi- 
nution in  magnetic  intensity  as  the  temperature  rises,  he  considers, 
probably  lies  the  explanation  of  the  diurnal  variations  of  the  needle, 
the  cause  of  which  has  so  much  perplexed  magnetic  observers :  the 
explanation  is  however  not  regarded  as  adequate  by  some  emioent 
magnetic!  an  s. 

(276]  The  following  table  contains  a  list  of  various  substances 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  magnetic*  and  diamagnetic  powers, 
as  approximatively  determined  by  Faraday; — 


*  Faraday  regards  all  BubstaDces  as  magnetic,  and  designates  tboee  nib- 
stauces  generally  termed  maguetic,  as  jiarontegnetic,  in  oontradtstinction  to 
those  which  are  diBmatmetic 
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Diamagnelie 
Bismuth 
Phosphorus 
Autimony 
Zinc 

Silico-borate  of  lead 
Tin 

Cadmium 
Sodium 
Flint  glass 
Mercury 
Lead 
Silver 
Copper 
Water 
Gold 
Alcohol 
Ether 
Arsenic 
Uranium 
Rrhodium 
Iridium 
Tungsten 
Nitrogen. 


Iron 

Nickel 

Cobalt 

Manganese 

Chromium 

Cerium 

Titanium 

Palladium 

Crown  glass 

Platinum 

Osmium 

Oxygen 


It  is  worthy  of  particular  remark  that  the  same  substance  may 
appear  to  be  either  magnetic  or  diamagnetic  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  medium  in  which  it  is  placed.  If  a  glass  rod  be  suspended 
horizontally  m  a  vessel  of  water,  which  is  a  strongly  diamagnetic 
body,  it  will  point  axially,  like  a  rod  of  iron  j  whereas  the  same 
rod,  if  suspended  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  which  is  maguetio, 
will  point  in  the  equatorial  direction.  In  like  manner  a  tube 
containing  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  will  in  pure  water  seem 
to  be  magnetic,  while  in  a  still  stronger  solution  of  the  sulphate 
it  will  act  as  a  diamagnetic  substance  ;  just  as  a  soap  bubble  £Iled 
with  carbonic  acidj  wbich  is  heavier  than  air,  will  &I1  to  the 
ground,  while  if  filled  with  hydrogen,  which  is  much  lighter  than 
the  atmosphere,  it  will  ascend. 

Air,  in  consequence  of  its  containing  oiygen  in  an  uncombined 
condition,  is  a  magnetic  substance. 

(277)  ^^^  same  Bodies  in  cotrUiination  may  be  Magnetic  or 
Diamagnetic  according  to  the  nature  <^  the  Compound. — One  of  the 
most  interesting  pecnliarities  of  diamagnetism  is  exhibited  in  the 
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ciFcnmBtance  that  the  same  body  ma;  aastitae  the  msgnetic  or  the 
diamagnetic  state  according  to  the  nature  of  the  compound  which 
it  forms.  A  metal  may,  for  esamplCj  occur  as  the  base  or  electro- 
positive constituent  of  a  compound,  or  it  may  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  those  substances  which  form  the  acid  or  electro-negative 
constituent  of  the  compound.  A  good  illustration  of  the  diffe- 
rence thus  produced  occurs  in  the  case  of  iron.  Iron  acts  as  a 
base  in  the  crystals  of  green  vitriol  {PeO,  SOg  +  7  Aq),  of  which 
the  metal  forms  about  -f  by  weight,  and  gives  to  them  a  decidedly 
magnetic  power  j  but  in  the  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  (Kj,  PeCyg 
+  3  Aq],  which  also  contains  iron  to  the  extent  of  more  than  J  of 
its  weight,  the  crystals  are  diamagnetic.  The  iron  in  this  case 
occurs  in  the  electro-negative  constituent  of  the  salt,  and  not  as  a 
base.*  In  the  same  way,  bichromate  of  potash  (KO,  2CrOg), 
where  the  chromium  forms  part  of  the  acid,  is  diamagnetic,  while 
the  sulphate  of  chromium  (Cr,  O^  3SO3),  where  the  metal  acts  as 
a  base,  is  decidedly  magnetic.  Some  of  the  compounds  of  cobalt 
exhibit  analogous  differences. 

(278}  In  prosecuting  this  subject,  Tyndall  and  Knoblauch 
(Phil.  Mag.,  1850,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  178,  and  xxxvii.  p.  i)  have  been 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  substance  may  appear  to  be  either 
magnetic  or  diamagnetic  according  to  the  arrangement  of  its  com- 
ponent particles.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  there 
is  not  a  real  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  substances ; 
but  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  truly  magnetic  body  may 
appear  to  be  diamagnetic,  and  a  body  truly  diamagnetic  may 
appear  to  be  magnetic.  The  following  experiments  may  be  cited 
in  order  to  explain  this  point.  A  small  Hat  circular  disk  was  pre- 
pared with  a  paste  of  wb^ten  flour ;  and  in  this  disk  a  number 
of  short  pieces  of  iron  wire  Vere  placed,  all  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  all  passing  from  one  surl^e  of  the  disk  to  the  other,  perpen- 
diculfu^ly  to  its  two  faces.  Thia  disk  was  suspended  from  a  fibre 
of  silk,  by  its  edge,  in  a  vertical  direction,  between  the  poles  of 
an  electro-magnet ;  but  though  it  was  undoubtedly  m^netic,  the 
plate  placed  itself  with  its  faces  parallel  to  the  equator  of  the 
magnetic  field.  Each  of  the  short  pieces  of  wire,  however,  had 
assumed  the  axial  position,  although  the  disk  asa  whole  arranged 
itself  in  a  diamagnetic  position. 

When  a  similar  disk  was  prepared  in  which  threads  of  bismuth 
were  substituted  for  the  iron  wire,  the  disk  placed  itself  in  the 

*  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  the  red  ferridcyanide  of  iron  is,  accord- 
ing to  Plilcker's  obserration,  distinctly,  though  feebly,  magnetic.  Fandsj 
enumerates  it  among  the  diamagnetic  claw. 
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magnetic  directioii,  with  its  faces  parallel  to  the  axk  of  the  mag- 
netic field.  The  hismuth,  however,  is  unquestiouahly  diamagnetic, 
and  each  of  the  pieces  of  this  metal  which  the  plate  emtains 
assumes  the  diamagnetic  direction. 

The  conclusion  which  Tyndall  and  Knoblauch  draw  from  these 
experiments  is,  that  if,  in  a  ma^etic  or  in  a  diamagnetic  mass,  there 
be  one  particular  direction  in  which  the  particles  which  compose 
it  are  more  closely  approximated  to  each  other  than  in  any  other 
direction,  the  line  which  corresponds  to  this  direction  of  greatest 
density  will  be  the  one  in  which  the  magnetic  or  diamagnetic  action 
is  most  strongly  marked.  One  of  the  experiments  made  in  sup- 
port of  this  view  is  the  following : — Powdered  bismuth  was  formed 
by  means  of  gum-water  into  a  mass  sufficiently  coherent  to  be 
worked  into  a  small  cylindrical  bar  about  an  inch  long  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  When  this  cylinder  was  suspended  by 
its  centre,  in  a  horizontal  direction  between  the  poles  of  the  electro- 
magnet, it  pointed  equatoriaUy  as  an  ordinary  bar  of  bismuth 
would  have  done;  but  when  this  same  cylinder  was  compressed 
laterally,  so  as  to  form  a  flat  plate,  it  assumed  a  direction  with 
its  faces  parallel  to  the  asial  position,  though  its  length  in  some 
oases  was  ten  times  as  great  as  its  thickness. 

Again,  carbonate  of  iron  is  a  magnetic  body :  if  reduced  to 
fine  powder,  and  formed  into  a  cylinder  similar  to  that  made  with 
the  bismuth,  it  will  point  axially,  or  like  a  magnet,  between  the 
poles ;  but  if  compressed  into  a  plate,  this  plate  will  set  with  its  faces 
parallel  to  the  equatorial  direction.  Here,  in  each  case,  those  parts 
in  which  the  particles  of  the  bismuth,  or  the  salt  of  iron,  are  by 
fHjmpression  brought  the  nearest  to  each  other,  are  those  in  which 
the  diamagnetic  or  the  ms^etic  action  predominates.  It  is  by 
an  application  of  this  principle  that  Tyndall  and  Knoblauch  account 
for  the  fact  discovered  by  Fliicker,  that  in  all  trystalline  bodies 
belonging  to  those  systems  which  exercise  a  doubly  refractive  in- 
fluence on  light,  the  optic  axis  assim^es  a  definite  direction  under 
the  influence  of  the  electro-magnet.  Assumii^  that  the  optic  axis 
of  a  crystal  is  the  direction  in  which  the  particles  of  the  crystal 
have  experienced  the  greatest  degree  of  condensation,  the  effects 
obtained  by  experiment  admit  of  explanation.  The  position  assumed 
by  the  optic  axis  is  not  uniformly  the  same  in  diff'erent  specimens 
of  the  same  substance,  though  in  the  same  specimen  it  is  always 
the  same.  For  example :  Iceland  spar,  when  pure,  is  a  diamagnetic 
substance,  but,  if  it  contain  carbonate  of  iron,  it  exhibits  magnetic 
properties.  In  the  course  of  their  researches,  Tyndall  and  Knob* 
lauch  took  pieces  from  several  specimens  of  Iceland  spar,  some  of 
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which  were  magnetic,  others  diamagnetic.  These  different  samples 
were  cut  into  the  form  of  disks,  or  fl&t  circular  plates,  the  sur&cea. 
of  which  were  parallel  to  the  optic  axis  of  the  crystals.  When  th6 
disks  were  suspended  horizontally  at  their  centres  between  the 
poles  of  an  electro^magnet,  so  that  the  optic  axis  of  the  crystal 
was  in  a  horizontal  plane,  each  disk  always  assumed  a  determinate 
direction.  When  the  disk  was  taken  from  a  magnetic  crystal,  the 
optic  axis  placed  itself  axially  between  the  poles  j  when  from  a  dia- 
magnetic  crystal,  the  optic  axis  assumed  the  equatorial  direction. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  whether  the  crystal  be  magnetic  or  diamag- 
netic,  the  action  is  exhibited  in  each  case  most  powerfully  in  the 
direction  of  the  optic  asis,  which  is  assumed  to  be  the  line  in 
which  the  particles  are  most  closely  approximated  to  each  other. 
Faraday  has  shown  that  the  directive  force  of  the  crystal,  whether 
magnetic  or  diamagnetic,  diminishes  as  the  temperature  rises. 

(279)  It  has  been  ascertained  by  E.  Bee* 
querel  and  by  Tyndall,  that  the  diamagnetic 
repulsion,  as  measured  by  means  of  the 
torsion  balance,  is  as  the  square  of  the  inten- 
sity of  the  current.  The  phenomena  of  dia- 
magnetism  may  be  accounted  for,  as  was 
remarked  by  Faraday,  on  the  suppoaitioa 
that  electric  currents  are  circulating  around 
the  particles  of  the  diamagnetic  body  in  a 
direction  the  reverse  of  those  which  are 
supposed  to  exist  in  magnetic  bodies,  though 
he  was  unable  to  satisfy  himself,  by  expe- 
riment,  of  the  existence  of  such  polarity ; 
but  the  experiments  of  Beich,  of  Weber,* 

"  TlieprinoiploofWeber'sbeautifuI  apparatus, 
with  whicii  Tjndall'B  deciaive  experiments  were 
loade,  will  be  understood  without  difficaltv.  Let 
H  h'  (fig.  33^)  repreaeat  two  similar  rertical  helices 
of  copper  wire;  ab,  c  d,  two  bars  of  bismuth  or 
other  diamaguetic  body  attached  to  cords,  which 
paaa  over  the  wheels  w,  w',  bo  that  they  can  by 
moring  one  of  the  wheels  be  placed,  at  pleasure,  in 
eitherofthepositioDH  shown  in  Fig.  341,  1  and  3.  nt 
represents  one  of  a  pair  of  bar  magnets,  amiiged 
astatioallj,  and  delicately  suspended  side  by  side  by 
s  few  fibres  of  nnepiin  silk,  T.  h  ia  a  mirror  attached 
to  the  centre  of  the  magnet,  and  by  viewing  a  sctje 
reflected  la  this  mirror  through  a  telescope  at  a  dis- 
tance of  8  or  10  feet,  the  smallest  deflection  of  the 
magnets  may  be  estimated  and  measured.  On 
tranamittin^  a  voltaic  current  from  one  or  two  of 

+  Grove's  cells  through  the  coils  in  opposite  direo- 
tions,  the  bismuth  Bars  within  ih»  helices  will  be> 
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and  quite  recently  of  Tyndall  {Phil.  Trans.,  1855,  1856),  appear  to 
bave  proved  conclusively  that  bodies  which  are  under  diamafnetic 
influence,  exhibit  polar  characters.  The  polarity  of  these  bodies  is 
such  that  a  diamagnetic  substance  possesses  a  feeble  magnetic 
polarity,  the  magnetism  of  each  pole  being  similar  to  that  of  the 
pole  of  the  inducing  magnet  in  its  vicinity :  whereas  in  an  ordinary 
magnetic  substance  the  inducing  magnetism  is  opposite  to  that  of 
the  magnetic  pole  by  which  the  magnetism  is  elicited. 


(380)  Definite  Quantity  of  Force;  Indestructibility   of  Force; 
J\Iutual  Relations  of  Different  Kinds  of  Force. — The   progress  of 


come  diamagnetized ;  and  bj  carefully  raisiog  or  lower- 
ing the  astatic  barn  n  3,  »  n,  shown  in  aection  with  the  I 
coils  H  E*  in  fig.  340,  nntil  the;  are  opposite  the  middle 

of  the  coils,  a  position  may  be  found  in  which  the  mag-     . 

nets  become  indifferent  to  the  action  of  the  current.    ^"^-^' 
If,  whilst  the  apparatus ia  thua  arranged,   the  wheel  w  H(o) 
be  turned  to  the  right,  the  bismuth  bars  will  be  brought  -^^M 
into  the  position  fig.  241,  i,  and  a  deflection  of  the    "ft  — 
aatfttic  matjueta  will  he  effected.    The  lower  end,  b,  of 
one  bismnth  bar,  if  polar,  would  be  (from  the 
reversed  direction  of  the  currents  in  the  helices) 
in  the  same  condition  as  the  upper  end,  c,  of  P^g 

the  other  bismuth  bar,  and  each  will  therefore 
attract  one  particular  end,  say  the  north,  of 
each  magnet  composing  the  astatic  combination, 
and  would  repel  the  south  end ;  each  conspiring 
to  produce  a  deflection  of  both  magnets  in  the 
same  direction ;  but  on  turning  the  wheel  to 
the  left,  so  as  to  bring  the  bismuth  bars  into 
the  position  shown  in  241,  3,  the  astatic  com- 
bination will  be  deflected  to  an  equal  extent  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

These  effects  are  most  marked  with  bodies 
like  biamuth  and  antimony,  which  have  the 
groateat  diamagnetic  energy ;  but  they  are  also 
distinctly  shown  even  in  non-conducting  bodies, 
such  as  heavy  glass,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur. 
If  solid  bismnth  give  a  deviation  which  is 
represented  by  75  divisions  of  the  scale  em- 
ployed, the  foflowiof  table  will  represent  the 
action,  found  by  TyndaU,  of  the  other  bodies 
entmierated  in  it : — 

Bismuth 75 

Powdered  bismnth     .    .    ■    •    37 

Antimony 13  5 

Bisulphide  of  carbon  ....      5'5 

White  marble 5 

Hfeavy  glass 4 

Phosphorus 4 

Pistilled  water 4 

Calc  spar a 

Nitre v^ 
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philosophical  inquirieG  for  many  years  past  has  been  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  produce  a  growing  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the 
actire  cultivators  of  science,  that  force  is  ei^ually  indestructible 
vith  matter ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  amount  of  force  which  ia 
in  operation  in  the  earth  (perhaps  in  the  solar  system),  is  as  defi- 
nite as  that  of  the  material  elements  through  which  its  existence 
is  made  known  to  us. 

That  the  quantity  of  force  associated  with  matter  is  definite, 
may  he  illustrated  in  various  ways;  one  or  two  examples  must 
BufGce.  The  first  which  we  will  select  will  show  the  fixity  in  the 
proportion  of  heat  which  is  associated  with  a  given  quantity  of 
matter.  A  pound  of  charcoal  when  burned  with  a  free  supply 
of  air,  combines  with  af  lb.  of  oxygen,  and  produces  3^  lb.  of  car- 
bonic  acid.  The  chemical  action  produced  by  this  combustion  ia 
attended  with  the  extrication  of  a  definite  quantity  of  heat :  and 
this  amount  of  heat,  if  it  be  applied  without  loss,  is  sufBcient  to 
convert  I2i-  lb,  of  water  at  60°,  into  steam  at  212°  F. :  associated 
with  each  pound  of  charcoal  there  must  therefore  be  a  definite 
amount  of  power  which  is  brought  into  action  when  that  charcoal 
is  burned.  A  different  but  equally  definite  amount  of  heat  is 
emitted  when  a  pound  of  phosphorus,  of  sulphur,  of  hydrogen, 
or  of  any  other  combustible  is  burned  with  free  access  of  air. 
The  quantity  of  electricity  associated  with  a  given  quantity  of 
matter  is  equally  definite.  When  a  piece  of  amalgamated  zinc  is 
placed  in  voltaic  relation  with  a  plate  of  platinum  in  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid,  for  each  pound  of  zinc  which  is  dissolved,  a  quantity 
of  electricity  is  liberated,  by  means  of  which  a  pound  of  metallic 
copper  may  be  separated  from  the  solution  of  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  or  3I-  lb.  of  silver  may  be  reduced  from 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

But  it  appears  further,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
destruction  of  force.  The  cases  in  which  a  superficial  examination 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  force  is  annihilated,  show  on 
closer  investigation  that  such  a  supposition  is  erroneous.  The 
only  mode  in  which  we  can  judge  of  the  existence  of  a  force  is 
from  the  effects  which  it  produces,  and  of  these  effects  that  which 
is  most  universal  is  the  power  either  of  producing  motion,  of 
arresting  it,  or  of  altering  its  direction:  whatever  possesses  this 
power  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  form  of  force.  Motion  is  con- 
sequently r^arded  as  the  signal  of  force.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
■  showing  that  gravity,  elasticity,  cohesion,  and  adhesion,  are  all 
forces  in  the  sense  of  the  above  definition.  But  even  the  more 
subtle  and  complex  agents — light,  heat  electricity,  nvgnetism  and 
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chemical  affinity,  are  all  capable  of  origiaating  motion,  and  may 
thus  &irly  be  admitted  under  the  definition  of  force  above  given. 

If  we  except  the  case  of  light,  for  which,  when  it  has  disap- 
peared by  absorption,  no  satisfactory  account  has  yet  been  given, 
it  will  be  found  that  in  all  ca«ea  in  which  force  disappears,  it  has 
expended  itself  either  in  eliciting  or  setting  into  action  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  some  other  force,  or  else  it  has  temporarily  disap- 
peared in  producing  a  definite  amount  of  motion.  In  this  case  it 
is  especially  to  be  remarked  that  the  amount  of  motion  which  it 
has  thus  brought  into  action,  wheo  that  motion  is  destroyed,  will 
again  give  rise  either  to  an  equal  amount  of  the  force  which  origi- 
nally produced  it,  oi  to  au  equivalent  quantity  of  some  other 
force. 

For  example,  the  chemical  action  between  charcoal  and 
oxygen  terminates  as  soon  as  the  charcoal  is  wholly  converted 
into  carbonic  acid  j  and  a  quantity  of  heat,  which  is  equivalent  to 
that  amount  of  chemical  action,  remains  as  the  representative  of 
the  force  thus  expended.  The  heat  which  has  thus  been  developed 
is  ready  to  do  other  work ;  it  may  be  employed  in  converting  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  water  into  steam,  and  the  steam  so  obtained  can 
he  applied  to  the  production  of  motion,  the  amount  of  which  may 
be  measured  by  determining  the  number  of  pounds  weight  which 
can  be  lifted  through  a  given  distance  by  the  steam  thus  pro- 
duced. Motion  may  again  be  made  to  produce  heat,  and,  as  Joule's 
experiments  appear  to  show,  the  quantity  of  beat  thus  developed  is 
strictly  determined  by  the  amount  of  motion  which  is  applied  to 
its  development. 

It  appears,  however,  not  only  that  force  is  definite  in  its 
amount,  and  indestructible  in  its  essence,  but  that  many  of  the 
more  important  varieties  of  force  are  intimately  related,  and  are 
capable  in  turn  of  eliciting  each  other.  The  forces  amongst 
which  such  mutual  relations  have  been  experimentally  proved  to 
exist  in  the  closest  manner,  are  those  of  light,  heat,  electricity, 
magnetism,  and  chemical  affinity.  The  transfer  of  any  one  of 
these  forces  from  one  point  to  another,  or  in  other  words,  the 
motion  of  any  one  of  these  forces,  is  always  attended  with  a  colla- 
teral manifestation  of  one  or  more  of  the  other  forms  of  force. 
In  the  action  of  a  simple  voltaic  circuit,  consisting  of  a  single 
pair  of  plates  of  zinc  and  platinum,  the  solution  of  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  zinc,  or  the  chemical  action  between  the  zinc  and  the  acid, 
seta  free  several  forces — viz, ;  i.  Electricity,  the  quantity  of  which  . 
is  dependent  strictly  upon  the  quantity  of  zinc  which  is  dissolved; 
but  there  is  no  direct  manifestation  of  this   force  so  long  as  the 
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circuit  is  closed.  2.  Chemical  action .-  if  a  voltameter,  charged  with 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  be  interposed  in  the  circuit  between 
two  electrodes  of  copper,  a  certain  quantity  of  copper,  corre- 
sponding to  the  zinc  which  is  being  disaolved  in  the  battery,  will 
be  deposited  on  one  electrode,  whilst  a  corresponding  amount  of 
copper  will  be  dissolved  from  the  other  electrode.  Here  is  a  che- 
mical action,  which  corresponds  in  amount  to  that  which  is  taking 
place  between  the  ziuc  and  sulphuric  acid  in  the  active  cell  of  the 
battery.  3.  Magnetism  :  if  the  connecting  wire  be  coiled  round 
a  piece  of  soft  iron,  the  iroo  will  become  powerfully  magnetic  for 
the  time  during  which  the  current  is  traversing  the  conducting 
wire.  That  the  amount  of  this  magnetism  is  definite  may  be 
shown  by  causing  the  current  to  traverse  the  wire  of  a  tangent 
galvanometer,  which  is  introduced  into  the  circuit  j  a  deviation  of 
the  needle,  to  an  extent  depending  on  the  amount  of  chemical 
action  which  is  occurring  upon  the  zinc  at  the  time,  will  be 
produced.  4.  Heat :  if,  whilst  the  voltameter,  the  electro-magnet, 
and  the  galvanometer  are  still  included  in  the  circuit,  part  of  the 
circuit  be  composed  of  a  thin  wire  which  traverses  the  bulb  of 
Harris's  air  thermometer,  an  elevation  of  temperature  in  the  wire 
proportioned  to  the  amount  of  electricity  in  circulation  will  be 
obtained ;  and  5.  lAght .-  on  interrupting  the  connexion  of  any 
part  of  the  circuit  a  bright  spark  is  obtained.  The  chemical  action, 
the  electricity,  the  magnetism  and  the  heat,  are  strictly  propor- 
tional to  each  other.  The  amoimt  of  light  at  present  has  not  been 
measured  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  us  to  state  that  such 
is  also  the  case  with  regard  to  it.  With  a  compound  circuit  very 
intense  development  of  light  and  heat  may  be  obtained  between 
two  charcoal  points,  simultaneously  with  the  electrical,  chemical, 
and  magnetic  effects,  but  in  this  case  the  relations  to  the  total 
quantity  of  zinc  dissolved  are  different  (236).  Chemical  aflinity, 
then,  whilst  in  operation,  can  throw  a  current  of  electricity  into 
circulation,  and  a  current  of  electricity  will  develop  an  equivalent 
amount  of  magnetism  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  such  current. 
It  also  produces  in  conductors,  heat  proportioned  to  the  resistance 
which  it  experiences,  and,  if  the  heat  be  sufficiently  intense,  it  is 
attended  with  the  emission  of  light. 

The  important  observations  of  Pavre  already  quoted  (245),  show- 
ing the  dependence  of  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  in  any  given 
fdrcuit  upon  the  amount  of  magnetic  or  mechanical  work  which  it 
is  produciDg,  afford  interesting  additional  proofs  of  the  important 
proposition  that  force  is  never  really  either  generated  or  destroyed. 
Man  has  but  the  power  to  elicit  it  when  latent^  to.  trauafer  its 
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energy  to  new  points,  or  to  change  the  form  of  its  manifestation  so 
as  to  obtain  an  equivalent  amount  of  power  under  new  conditioDS. 

The  more  closely  the  investigation  is  followed  in  this  direction 
tbe  more  completely  is  the  truth  of  this  principle  rendered  mani- 
fest. Thus  Soret  [Comptea  Rejtdus,\hV,  301)  transmitted  a  con- 
tinuous electric  current  through  portions  of  conductors  which,  like 
Ampere's  wires  (fig.  212),  are  free  to  obey  their  mutoal  impulse  of 
attraction  and  repulsion ;  and  he  found  that  if  the  moveable  con- 
ductors were  allowed  to  approach  each  other  in  accordance  with 
the  direction  of  the  attraction,  a  diminution  of  the  intensity  of 
the  current  is  observed  during  the  occurrence  of  this  motion, — a 
portion  of  the  intensity  of  the  current  being  expended  in  the  pro- 
duction of  motion.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  compulsory  movement 
in  opposition  to  the  attractive  force  is  effected,  the  intensity  of 
the  current  is  increased  during  the  act  of  movement. 

Again  the  same  observer  found,  as  might  indeed  have  been 
anticipated  from  Faraday's  magneto-electric  researches  {262),  that 
if  a  battery  in  connexion  with  a  helix  be  in  conducting  commu- 
nication -with  a  galvanometer,  the  current  through  the  galvano- 
meter is  reduced  daring  the  introduction  of  a  soft  iron  core  into 
the  axis  of  the  helix ;  but  it  is  increased  at  the  moment  of  with- 
drawing the  iron  core.  The  introduction  of  a  non-magnetic  sub- 
stance, such  as  a  core  of  copper,  produces  no  sensible  effect. 

We  have  already  traced  briefly  the  evolution  of  electricity  &om 
clemical  action ;  and  Faraday  has  further  shown  that  the  elec- 
tricity developed  by  friction  in  the  ordinary  dectrical  machine  pro- 
duces either  a  corresponding  amount  of  magnetic  action  on  the 
needle  of  the  galvanometer,  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  chemical 
decomposition  in  electrolytes  through  which  it  is  transmitted 
(249) ;  whilst  in  the  fusion  of  metallic  wires  we  have  evidence  of 
its  heating  power,  and  in  the  electric  f^ark  we  see  its  agency  in 
producing  light. 

The  experiments  of  Faraday,  followed  by  those  of  othra:  philo- 
sophers, have  proved  that  the  motion  of  a  magnet  ofa  given  strength, 
under  certain  conditions,  produces,  in  a  closed  metallic  conductor, 
a  definite  current  of  electricity,  and  through  the  electricity  thus 
set  in  motion,  light,  heat,  and  chemical  action  may  be  developed, 
as  is  beautifully  shown  in  the  magneto- electric  machine  (265). 

On  the  other  hand,  heat  may  be  made  to  develop  electricity; 
and  the  thermo -multiplier  (26;)  of  Nobili  and  Melloni  shows  that 
the  current  of  electricity  which  is  produced  is  exactly  proportioned, 
caleris  paribus,  to  the  amount  of  heat  by  which  it  is  excited. 
The  ignition  of  solid  matter  shows  that  heat  may  elicit  lidbt  under 
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favourable  circumstances.  It  further  appears  that  heat  may  excite 
chemical  actioa ;  and  as  it  may  also  give  rise  to  a  current  of 
electricity,  through  that  current  of  electricity  it  may  produce  the 
development  of  maguetisin. 

Light  may  produce  important  chemical  actions,  hut  these 
actions  only  in  a  few  casea  develop  electricity,  magnetism,  or  heat. 
The  definite  conuesion  of  light  with  the  other  forces  and  the  quan- 
titative valuation  of  that  relation  still  remains  to  be  wrought  out. 
Indeed,  the  subject  appears  to  offer  a  field  for  research,  difficult, 
because  as  yet  scarcely  trodden,  though  Ml  of  interest  and 
promise. 

The  reader  who  desires  to  pursue  the  sulgect  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  different  kinds  of  force,  is  referred  to  an  interesting 
essay  on  the  subject  by  Grove,  entitled  On  the  Correlatioa  of  the 
Physical  Forces.  For  further  information  on  the  other  subjects 
which  have  been  treated  of  in  this  chapter,  in  addition  to  the 
papers  already  quoted,  the  student  is  referred  to  the  importont 
series  of  memoirs  by  Faraday,  published  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  in  the  Philosophical  IVatisaclions,  which  have  also  beea 
reprinted  in  a  separate  form ;  or  to  the  Treatises  of  Becquerel  and 
De  la  Rive  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
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Apjohn's  formula  for  wet  bulb  hjgrometer, 

Arago's  rotatJone,  441 
Aragonite,  rings  of  polarized  light  in,  1 70 
Areometer  (hydrometer),  33 
Armstrong's  hj dro-alectric  machine,  339 
Amott's  Tcntilating  valve,  1 1 3 
ArtiScial  lights,  spectra  of,  14J 
Astatic  galTanomeler,  349 
Athermauoas  bodies,  what,  133 
Atm^pheie,  decrease  of  deuaitj  with  the 
alUtode,  59 
»  preMure  0^  4J,  47 


Atmosphere  probable  limit  of,  53 

,,  temperature  of|  at   diflereut 

heighta,  133 
Atmospherio  electricitj,  339,  341 
Atomic  theory,  1 5 
,,     weights,  33 
AttracUoQ   and   rspulmoD   of   oondactdng 
wires,  4ar 

„        adhesive,  58 

„        eapillarf,  61 

„        cohesive,  54 

„        electric^  199 

„         magnetic,  189 

„        varieties  of,  5 
Audibilit)',  limits  0^  319,  imte 
Aurora  Borealis,  3+3 
Axes  of  Crystals,  108 
Aiial  magnetic  position,  4S9 

BaLaBOI,  its  essential  parts,  s8 
Baldwin's  phoBphonu,  1 50 
Barometer,  46 

,,         capillary  depression  of  mereurj 


mtofhe^htsby,  53 
Bases,  general  properties  of,  7 
Battery,  voltaic,  diSeient  fonns  of,  36' 
„         „      most  economical  combina- 
tion, 385 
„         „       rotatdoii  of  round  magnet^ 

Beats  in  mndcal  notes,  156 

Becquerel's  simple  voltuc  circuits,  364 

Biaul  orysteJs,  163 

Bimalate  of  ammonia,  artificial   modifioa- 
tions  of  its  crystals,  100 

Bismuth,  diam^fnetio,  460 

,,         its  thermo  electrio  powers  +50 

Bohnenbeiger's  electroacope,  410,  nole 

Boilii^  pomt  affected  by  adbesioo,  346 
„        „      sffeoled  by  pressure,  348 
„        „      afected  by  salts,  147 
„        „      caaaes  of  its  variaUon,  346 
„        points,  table  of,  145 
„        „      when  fixed,  346 

BologDa  stone,  t  go 

Bofle's  law  of  eluticity,  37 

Brass,  specific  heat  of,  331 

Breguet's  pyrometer,  191 

Brittleness,  £6 
Inodle  of  glass  plates  for  polaiinng  light. 


167 
Bunaen's  coke  battery,  371 
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CAO  4! 

Caovijibd  nm  Latodii,    on  liquids  under 

presaore,  aSo 
CaIq  Bpar,  ringB  of,  in  polarized  ligli^  J^ 
CuitoD'e  phospboms,  150 
Cftpacity  for  be&t,  130 
CapilLuit;  of  different  liqaide,  table  of,  63 
Oapillatj  action,  61 

„      aotioD,  operatioDB  of,  64 
„      depnsaion  of  mercar;,  63 
„      tubes,  flow  of  liquids  throogh,  78 
Caontchooo,  adheuono^  a»ef nl  applioaiioni 

0^59 
Carbon,  electric  eondnctjan  of,  393 
Carbonate  of  lime,  dimarphiaiD  of,  119 
Carbonic  acid,  ita  liquefaction,  ^76 
GSilliode,  platinode  or  negative  pole,  405 
Cemeats,  TBj-ietiea  of,  6q 
Centigrade  therinonieter,  1B8 
Cbange  of  refrangibilit;  of  beat,  Mg 
„      of  refnngibiiit;  of  ligbt,  148 
Charooa],  abaorption  of  gtaea  by,  84 
„      action  in  filtration,  66 
„      deooloriung  powei  of,  65,  66 
Ohenucal  affinity,  j,  8,  11 

„  „      AtBgw  tlie  propertjea  of 

bodies  wbich  combine,  9 

„  „      force  of,  Tories  between 

different  bodies,  9 
„        anilfgis,  its  objecta,  5 
„        oom&natioD  may  change  Qie  form 
of  a  body,  never  destioys  it,  1 1 
„        equivalents,  t6,  30 
Cbemiatry,  its  object,  i 
Cbimney,  draught  of,  at 
Gblorate  of  eoda,  circular  polarisation  of, 

'7> 
ChloropbyU,  fluorescence  of,  I48 
Cbromium,  salts  of,  magnetic,  459 
CleaTSge  1^  crystals,  1 03 
Cobalt,  magnetism  0^  194 
CoefGdeut  ^solubility  of  a  gas.  Si 
Coffey's  still,  161 
CobeaiDn,  meaanrement  o(  54 
,,         of  liquids,  {6 
„        ieunit«a  divided  surfaces,  54 
CoLd,  apparent  reflection  of;  119 
„     intense,  production  0^  ijB,  378 
„    produced  by  electric  currents,  451 
„     produced  by  evaporation,  »5i 
Coloured  circular  polariiation,  171 
„        films,  159 
„        light  by  absorption,  143 
„         solutions,  spectra  of,  143 
„        tests  for  acids,  6 
„        Taponrs,  spectra  o(  147 
Colours,  complementary,  143 
„      Newton's  thea>7  of,  141 
„      of  poloriied  light,  itiS 
, ,      of  thin  plates,  1 58 
'     Combining  proportions,  distinguished  from 
chemical  equivalents,  10 
„         TOlnme  of  gases,  34 
Compass,  mariner's,  189 
Complementary  colours,  143 
Compressibility  of  gases,  37 
„  of  liquids,  36 


Condenser,  electric,  316 

„        Liebig's,  160 

„        to  Kuhmkorfs  coil,  434 
Condensing  syringe  41 
Conducting  wires,  mutual  actions  of,  410 
Conduction,  electric,  of  solids  lessen^  l^ 
heating,  sSSg) 

„  electrical  disohorge  by,  336 

„  of  heat,  304 

„  „    unequal    in   cryctaJi^ 

„  TollMC,   389 

„  „      of  liqaida,  396 

„  „      of  metals,  391 

Conductors  of  electricity,  300 

Conslant  batteiy,  SuueU's,  369 

Contact  theory  of  electridty,  Toltft'a,  351, 
361 

Convection  of  heat,  910 

„         voltaic,  403  ^. 

Convective  electric  discharge,  335^ 

Convex  lens,  138 

Cooling,  hiw  0^  by  radiation,  til 

Copper  reduced  by  voltaic  action,  360,  375 

Cimiilh  boiler,  loS 

Correction  of  gaaaa  for  pressure.  So 

„  „      for  temperature,  196 

„        for  weighings  in  air,  34 

Coulomb's  electrometer,  301 

Counter  currents,  voltaic,  366,  383 

Crown  of  cnpa,  Volta's,  351 

CryophoruB,  1S3 

Crystalline  form,  causes  wbichmodi^  it,  99 
„        structure,  thermo-electriceffeot 
of, '449 

CrystallintUog,  96 

„  by  fusion,  96 

„  wit^  emissioa  of  light,  115 

Crystals,  axes  0^  108 

„  closeifieatiou  0^  109 

„  cleavage  of,  103,  loj 

„  donbly  re&aoting,   poaitiTe,    and 

negative,  161 

„  of  ortiScial  minerals,  97 

„  primary  and  secondoiy  forms,  104 

„  principal  section  of,  163,  Mte 


„         unequal  eipansion  of,  by  hea^  181 

Cupping  glass,  principle  of,  48 

Cnrves  of  contraction  of  liquids  on  cooling 


, ,     of  pressure  ri 

Daltok's  atomic  theory,  15 

„       law  of  teoHOn  of  vapours,  165 
Doniell's  hygrometer,  1 71 

11      pyrometer,  193 

,,      voltaic  battery,  369 
Declination  or  variation,  m^netif^  394 
Definite  proportions,  law  of,  13 
Delnc's  diy  pile,  410 


SEN  4 

JJensity    of  atmoephere,  decreue  of,  vitli 

Desiocation  of  gases,  85 
Dew,  formation  of,  1  ig 
Dewpoint,  27 


,  4S9 
differentiBl  aotionB,  463 
,,  influenoe  of  chemloj  com- 

podtion  apoD,  464 
„  inflaeac«afatrDcliireoii,464 

,,  polarchanujterof,  466,  467 

Diftphragms,  iue  of,  in  Toltaic  cdb,  360, 

369.  3?' 
ISsUieTinBi?  of  gue^  116 
,,  of  liqaids,  115 

,,         of  metals,  115 
I>ifttheiinio  and  adiatheiimi:  bodiei^  193 
Diobromic  media,  Bpectra  of,   144 
XHdo,  atrack  by  lightaing,  340 
Didyminm,  remarluble  spectrum  0^  141; 
IMelectrics,  301 
DifferentiBl  air  tliermamBt«r,  1S8 

,,         galTuometer,  386 
PiffoBtan  of  gssos,  87 

,,  „       and  liquids,  theorf  of,  1)4 

„         of  liqnidn,  70  ((  k;. 
tube,  88 
JtimoTpbism,  J19 
Dipping-needle,  ip5 
Disgniied  etectriutf ,  307 
DispersiTe  power  of  bodies  for  iigbt,  145 
Displacement  or  substitiitioD,  9,  1 1 
Diarnptive  electric  disoliarge,  319 
DistOlation,  best  absorbed  during,  I43 

,,  Tuions  forms  of,  35^  et  atq^ 

DijstTibntion  of  electric  charge,  3 10 
Dissected  voltaic  battery,  376,  380 
DiSHeetion  of  crystals  by  solTente,  joi 
Diviaibilitj  of  matter,  4 
Double  decompositioa,  11 
,,     le&Bctioa  of  lii;bt,  161 

Doubly  oblique  system  of  oryslala,  115 
Dnboia-Seymond,  animal  electricity,  455 
Doboscq's  electric  lamp,  399 
Dnotility,  jfi 

Dufay's  ^eoiy  of  two  electric  fluids,  304 
Dalong  and  Petit's  la<r  of  cooling,  iti 
Dumas'    method    for   specifo   gniTity  of 
Taponrs,  100 

Bi.Ria,  condacUng  power  0^  for  Talt«c 
GDrrsDla,  416 
„      magnetism  of,  194 
Bbullitdon,  944 

„         tK  vacuo,  349 
Efhsian  of  gases  and  liquids,  89 


5  ELE 

Elasticity  of  Bolids,  36 

Electric  brueb,  334 
„      cable,  437 

„      charge,  distribntJon  of,  309 
„         „      how  dissipated,  333 
„      current,   retardation  of   in    Tele- 
graphs, 418 
„      cnrrenta,     action    upon    magneta, 

34?.  4' 3 
„  „        aotioD  upon  soft  iron,  410 

„  „        direct  and  inverse,  431 

„  „        primaiy  and  secondary, 

+31.  440 
„      discbarge,  Telocity  of,  330,  333 
„     indnctioii,  306 
„      indactioD  in  curved  lines,  309 
„      insulatjon  and  condaclion,  300 
„      lamp,  Dubosoq's,  399 
„     light,  398 

„        „      boat  different  metals,  spectra 
of,  403 

„  „         (AVtUKO,  4OI,  430 

,,      shock,  318 
,,       gpark,  how  modified,  334 
,,  „      shadov  of,  435 

„      tel^rapb,  415  A  wg. 
„      tension,  excit«d  b;  chemical  action, 
33" 
Electncal  action  and  reaction,  305 

„        attraction  and  repulsion,  999,  300 
„        balance,  393 


,,         machines,  319,  313 
„         repulsion,  only  apparent,  314 
„         theories,  304 
Electricity,  animal,  453 

,,  atmospheric,  339,  341 

„         deTsIoped  daring  solidification, 

337 
,,         elementary  fitcts,  999 
„  enormous  quantity  required  for 

chemical  decompoaition,  409 


„  of  vaponr,  338 

„         prodaced  by  heating  crystals, 
336 

„         produced  during  magnetuataoD, 
43» 

„         produced  by  pressure  336 

„  striking  distance  of,  331 

„  two  kinds  0^  199 

Electrics,  303 

Electro-cbemicsl  order  of  the  elements,  3^8 
Electrode,  403 

Electro -dynamic  cylinder,  419 
Electrolysis,  definite  direction  of,  404 

„  electrolyte,  electrode,  403 

, ,  lavs  of,  404 

„  occurs  in  chemical  eqnlralenl^ 

406 
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„  muet  be  compDonda,  405 

„  nmit  b«  Uqudc,  404 

Electro-tiuigiinia  actioEi,  laws  of,  413,  4 
»  >i        rotatioua,  413 

msgueU,  hDvfoniied,4i6 
r,  CooloinVi  tonion,  joi 


„  qoadiuit,  317 

Electro-mo4i»e  fan»  defined,  357 

,1  ,,        bow  meftsored,  387 

Electraphocna,  314 
Elealio-iicisitile  elements,  358 
Blecttoscape,  BobnentiergeT'e^  410,  note 

„  ^Id  Iwi;  301 

.„  siinple,  109 

„  with  ringlB  gold  leaf,  355 

ElemoitarT  bodies  of  chemiitij,  i 
Blementa,  popnUr,  i 
Bndomnotds  and  exoemom^  74 

„  of  gUSB,  03 

Bnglish  sTBtoiD  ofwei^biBcdi 
Equtoml  m&giietum,  458 
Bqai-diffiudve  gioiipa  of  Lquide,  71 
Bqninlenl  propurliona,  law  of,  i; 

„        weigbta  oontuneqiukl  eleobicity, 
407 
Escnlin,  flooreaceDce  of,   149 
Sther,  oompreesibilitj  of,  36 

„      elastic  force  of  raponr,  157, 166,  a8o 
„      eipoDsioQ  of  bj  beat,  184 
„      latest  heat  0^  355 
„      vapoor,  Tolnme  of,  *57 
EvaporaUaD,  electric  leUtJons  0^  33S 
„  &om  mrtaoe  011I7,  1G8 

„  inflaeoea  of  pressure  on,  16S 

„  i»vacw.,  J64,  170 

„  its  limit,  167 

„  meteorological  importsiute  ol^ 

171 
„  of  mixed  liquids,  170 

„  of  solids,  167 

Blbanstbg  sjiinge,  39 
Bipansioii  b;  heat,  aiumialies,  iSt 

„  „        force  exerted  by,  195 

„  „        not  nniform,  191 

„  of  gases  by  heat,  1G6 
„  of  liquids  b;  beat,  183 
,,  „         in  freeiing,  101 

„        of  Bolids  b;  boat,  i8i 
Eitiaordinar;  ray  in  double  refraction,  iGl 

Fadtohs,   Olaisher'H,  for  wet  bulb  hygro- 
meter, a  75 
Palirenheit's  thermometric  soalc,  1S8 
Faraday's   comparisoii  of    machine   witli 
Toltaio  eleotricilj,  409,  413 
,,  theory  of  electric  isdactioD,  308 

Fraoklin's  discoTery   of   the    identity  of 
lightning  and  eleotiidty,  339 
, ,         theory  of  elsettiaity,  304 
Fire  not  an  element,  i 
„    baUoons,  111 
Plied  lines  in  the  spectrum,  146 
„    points  of  tbwmometdc  scale,  1S8 


Flame,  diamagnetlsm  of^  461 
„      effect  on  electrical  charge,  333 
„      meaaarementtETtenpentureof,  448 
„      Toltaie  currents  in,  397 
Floadng  loltaic  battery,  411 
Flow  of  liquids  tbron^  capillary  tubes,  78 
Flnorescence,  148 
Focos  of  concsTe  mirror,  134 
Force,  indeatractible,  468 
Foroes,  coirelation  of,  470 

„      ntntnally  contertible,  4G9 
Forces,  moleculac,  35 
Fonualss,  ehemicsil,  ij 
Freezing  mixtures,  138 

„        point  of  ice  lowered  by  preasore, 

340,  nvtt 
„        process  of^  140 
French  syHlem  of  weights  and  measnres,  37 
Friction,  how  lessened,  59 

„      heat  prodnoed  by,  175 
Fru;,   muscuUr   contraotion  of    by   elec- 

Mioity,  345 
Foung  point  affected  by  preesnre,  340 
„  Eiity  o^  139 

„  of  mixtnres  lower  tlian  that 

of  their  component^  339 
Fnsng  pobta,  table  of,  339 
Fodon  of  metals  by  Voltaic  current^  401 

QiixoH,  imperial,  17 

Qalvanism,  345 

Qalianometer,  differenUal,  386 
„  tangent,  413 

GblTanometATB,  347 — 349 

Gas  battery,  365 
„    coke,  Tolttuo  use  ot,  373 

Qaees,  absorption  of,  by  chaiooal,  84 
„    adbeuonof,  toliqaida,  81 
„        „         0^  to  solids,  83 
„    analogy  with  vapows,  j8,  376 
„    bad  condoclon  of  heat,  407 
„    cooling  effects  0^  iii,  394 
„     correcUon  0^  for  pressure,  51 
„         „         of,  for  tamperatnre,  196 
„     dcfiiecation  of,  85 
„    doamagBetism  of,  460,  461 
„     diathermaejr  of,  116 
,,     difference      in      electric     insulating 

power,   333 
„     diffusion  of,  86 
„    .  sffiuion  of,  89 
„     expansion  of,  by  heat,  186 
„     liquefiable,  383 
,,     methods  of  drying,  85 
„     passage  throng  diaphragms,  93 
„     refractive  powers  of,  137 
„     specific  gravity  of,  howobtained,  197 
,,     specific  gravity,  calculation  of,  199 
„     transpiration  of,  90 
, ,     unequal  coaling  ^eola  0^  on  heated 

wires,  394 
„     vdtaio  conductivity  of,  397 
„    which  have  been  Holidified,  38l,  1S4 
„     which  hsTe  not  been  liqnefied,  384 
Qasholder,  49 
Qas  Toltsio  lattery,  366  _^ 


Gaaaiot'a  electric  cascade,  435 

Oaoge  of  ail  pninp,  45 

ChmgeB  for  compreBsed  gasea,  1 79 

Gl>,cier  motioD,  141,  noU 

Qlalsher'B &ckir«,  wet  bulb  hygrometer,!?,!; 

Glaaa,  absorbeat  action  of  on  heat  rays,  118 
,,      oondncta  at  red  heat,  397 
,,     expansion  of,  by  heat,  t8i,  103,  note 
„      its  eleiitric  poirera,  199,  301 
,,     specific  heat  of,  131 
„     unannealed,  poUnEii^eSiMbiaf,!?! 

Glow  dischai^  of  electrioity,  335 

Qold,  its  diTJeilrility,  4 
Qoldleaf  eteetrosoope,  301,  307 
Qc    ■ 


Oiamme,  iS 

Qr&vity,  a  oonMant  fbiw,  16 

diminiahes  from  poles  to  eqnator, 

„      specific  (see  specific  gravity),  39 

QroTc's  gas-battery,  366 

,,      nitric  acid  battny,  371 
Gulf  Stream,  ^15 
Qutta-perdia  inaolator  fer  telegraph  trire, 

418 
Gynmotua,  453 

Hardbub,  scale  of,  55 
Boiris's  eledm-thermouieter,  317 

„       onit  jax,  33s 
Harriaan's  ioe-making  maohiae,  153,  note 
Heat  absorbed  in  eraporatjon,  351 

„    amoaut  of,  from  son  on  eaith,  175, 

115.  n6 
antagonist  of  oobeaion,  35,  58 
,    and  light  independentP  128 
.    conduotion  of,  S04 
,    coniection  of,  110 

by  friction,  175,  171 
„         by  moiateDing,  178 
,,         by  percoadon,  176 
derelops  eUotiidty  in  cerbuu  crystals. 


Hi 


,,    measDrement  of,  i8f^,  ft  teq. 

„    mechanical  tlieary  of,  179 

„    of  conducting  viro  ioTersely  as  con- 

docting  power,  393 
„    of  interior  of  earth,  178 

opposed  to  cohesion,  35 

prodnoea  expanaion,  iSo 

production   of   by  chemical    oombi- 


radiant)  absorptdon  of,  1 


Heat  radiantj  law  of  cooling,  110 
„  ,,        polarization  0^  930 

„         ,,       reflection  of,  316 
,,  „         refraction  0^  117 

„         „       l«frangitnli<7   of,  aIt««Ue, 

„         „       separation   0^    from   li^^ 

„    apeciflo,  130 

,1        ,1      affected  by  campresaoo,  133 

„        „      diflerent  in  liquid  and  aciid 

states,  934 
„         „      increases  wiiii  tbe  tempem- 

tnre,  334 
„        „      of  gases  and  Taponra,  335 

Talent^  335 
„     sonrcesof,  775 
„    of  son,  proportion  recei«d  by  earth, 

17s 
„    theories  of  its  natnre,  i7g 
„    nnit,  mechanical  eqnJTalent  of,  176 
„    variation  in  degree  of  abaorbahility, 

„    in  Toltaic  circuit,  Farre's  ezpeiimenta 
on  its  distribution,  403 
HeaTy  glass,  magnetic  polarization  o^  456 
Helix  in  eleetric  action,  magnetic,  416,  419 

„     left  and  right  handed,  416 
Hemihedral  arystals  defined,  1 1 1 

1,  ,,       Bridficial  formation  0^ 

Henry's  indnction  coils,  439 

„      law  of  solubility  of  gasei^  81 
High  pressure  steamboiier,  ijo 
Holohedral  or  homohedral  foima,  in 
Homogeneona  or  monoehrvmatic  li^t,  [43 
Hot  water  oven,  344 

,,        used  for  vflnDiDg  buildiDga,  310 
Hydro-electrio  machine,  339 
Hydrogen  scale  of  chemical  eqnlTalenta,  17 
Hydrometer  (areometer),  33 
Hygromelers,  371 

loB,  artificial  fonnatioD  of,  33S 
„    expansion  0^  in  act  of  freeing,  59 
„    formed  by  radiation,  130 
„   fusing  point  of,  lowered  by  pieaaure, 

„   machine,  ijs,  nete 
„   specific  gravity  o^  101 
„   specific  beat  oi^  334 
Iceland  spar,  doable  refiaotion  of,  161 
Identity  of  voltaic  with  static  electricity, 

413 
Ignition,  colour  of  light  prodaoed  by,  1 34 

„       of  wires,  voltaic,  389 
Impresdons  of  light  on  the  retina,   per' 

sistence  of,  131 
Inclination,  or  djp  of  the  needle,  194 
Index  of  refraction  defined,  136 
Induced  cnrrento  prodnoed  by  Leyden  Jar 

,  **' 

Induced  electnc  cnrrenta,  441 
Induction,  electric,  306,  30S 

„        electrical,  apeclGc,  M4 


ooi^lc 


„         mngnstio,  990 

„        volta-electric,  431 
iDsnlaUoQ  of  telegrapb  Tires,  416,  437 
InBDl&ton  of  electricitj,  300 
iDtADse  cold,  artificial  production  of,  138, 

*78 
lotnuntr  of  (ha  eitrth's  msgaetisni,  i^ 

„        of  elM^rieit;,  310 
Interfennce  of  light,  157 

„  of  DndDlationg  of  sound,  156 

Iodide  of  mereni;,  dimoiphism  0^  110 
lone  Toltaic,  404 
Iron,  expansion  of,  t8i,  iqi 
, ,    BipMfflie  power  ot,  ty  liest,  1 55 
„    inactiTity  of,   in  nitrio  Mid,    353, 

371 
„   leogtheaia  donng  nugnetdzation,  417 
„    magneUii  induction  of,  390,  197 
„    magnetism  o^  soapendeiil  b;  heat,  194 
„    rtmctare   at,   altered  by   prolonged 

Tibration,  103 
„    ipecifie  heat  0^  131 
Isomorphiun,  114 
iBomoiphoKH  gronpe,  itS 

JouT^'a  eiperimenta  on  heat  of  friction,  1 76 


Lamfbiacs,  absorbent  power  0^  for  radiant 

heat,  111 
Land  and  sea  bieezea,  114 
Lane's  electromBter,  313 
Latent  heat  (see  heat,  latent),  136 

„  Person's  theory  of,  137,  noU 

Lateral  spark  of  electricity,  317 
Law  of  gaseoM  diffusion,  88 

„    of  sines  for  light,  136 

,,    ofTolnmea,  13 
Lawsof  chemical  combination,  13 
Lengthening  of  bodies  -whilat  sounding,  1 19 

Leelie'smode  of  freezing  vater  invaeao,  153 
Leyden  battery,  318,  318 
Lejden  jai,  conBtracBon  of,  317 

, ,  induced  currents  from,  443 

„  theory  of,  310 

Lichtenberg'B  electric  figures,  335 
Liebig's  condcneer,  160 
Light,  absorption  of,  143 

„      artificial,  145 

„     change  of  ref^ngibility,  T48 

„      chemical  effects  0^  113 

„      doable  re&action  of,  161 

„     eleetrii,  398 

„     emission  of,  dnring  ary^lallizatioD, 
IIS 


poUrized,  (seepolarinatian),  163, 166 


, ,     refraction  of,  1  a 
, ,      scattering  of,  1 34 
„      sources  of.  134 
„      theory  of  nndulation,  140 
, ,      tiieary  of  emission,  1 16 
„      total  reflection  0^  139 
,,      velocity  of,  154 
lightning  condnotors,  34O 

„        its  eiplosiTe  effecta,  340 
„        its  identity  wilA  electricity,  339 
Lime  and  its  componnds  less  lolable  in  hot 

than  in  cold  liquids,  68 
Idmit  to  the  atmosphere,  53 
limpidity,  57 
Liqnebctton  of  gases,  3  76 
Liquids,  adhesioii  between,  69 

„      circular  polarization  0^  173' 
„       cohesion  of,  j6 
„       compressibility  of,  36 
„      diffusion  of,  70 
„      elasticity  of,  36 
,,       eqni'diffuaive  groups  of,  73 
„       iowof,  throngS  capillary  tubes,  J8 
,,      inferior  as  conductors  of  heat,  107 
„      yoltaic  condQction  of,  395 
„       Toltuc  condnctiiily   increaaed  by 
heat,  396 
Litmus  paper,  blue  aod  red,  6 
Litre,  3 8 
Loadstone,  388 

„        mode  of  mounting,  393 
„         origin  of  magnetism  0^  198 
Local  action  in  battery,  35  7 

Uagmi,  effect  of,   on  straldfied  electric 
discharge,  437 
„      effect  of  fnctnre  on,  391 
„       eflect  of,  on  the  roltaic  arc,  414 
Magnets,  how  propsred,  393 
Magnetic  attraction  and  repuldoii,  189 
„        batteries,  393 
„         equator,  190 
„        field.  4S8 
„        induction,  390 
„        intensity,  how  measured,  394 
Magnetic  poles,  396 

„       polariiation  of  light,  173,  456 
,,      storms,  197 
Magnetjsm,  a  polar  force,  189 

„  diminution  of,  by  heat,  393 

„  elementary  fticts  of,  388 

„  induced  by  electric  oairenta; 

.  +'^ 
„  inflnenced  by  Tibntion,  393 

„  of  all  bodies,  458 

,,  of  cobalt  and  nickel,  304,  198 

„  of  electric  cond  noting  wu%,  415 

,,  of  liquids,  459 

„  of  salts,  499 

„  of  the  earth,  395,  196 

Magneto -electric  induction,  433 
„  ,,      light,  447 


Magneki -electric  plating,  446 
Halleabilil;  and  dactititj,  56 
ManganeM,  sslU  of,  uiagnetia,  459 
Manometer,  45 
Mariner's  oompaaa,  1S9 
Maniotte's  lav  of  elssticitj,  37 

„         „    fitUuTe  of,  at  extreme  pree- 
Biuee,  aSo,  jS,  note 
Matter  Dever  destrojed,  1 1 

„  tbe  pbpical  canditinns  of,  3 
Matteccci  on  animal  electricity,  455 
Maiimum  densitj  of  vapoorB,  166 
Meuaremect  of  heights  by  boiling  point, 

149 
Mecnaoiciil  eqiuralent  of  heat,  1 76 

,,         theory  of  heat,  179 
Media  for  light,  133 
Melloni'a  eiperimente  on  radiant  beat,  114 

„         theimo-galranometer,  451,  note 
Melting  point  of  a  body  conBlant,  tjg 
„         „     nueed  by  presaura,  340,  note 
„       points,  table  of,  239 
Mercurial  thermomster,  adranlageB  of,  1S9 

„         trough,  50 
Mercnry,  capillary  depression  of,  63 
,,       eraporation  of,  167 
„       expansion   of,  at  diETerent  tem- 

pwatnrea,  191, 191 
„       &eedng  of,  S78 
,,       froien  in  red-hoi  capanle,  387 
„       latent  heat  of,  837 
„        specific  heat  of,  134 
„       specific  gravity   compared   wUh 

air  aud  water,  43,  noit 
„       teneioD  of  vapour,  366 
Metals,  diathsnuaoy  of,  115 

„      their   Ibermo- electric  order,    449, 

4SO 
„     their  vollaic  order,  353,  359 
,,      ooiidurti»ity  for  heal,  105 
„      conduotiritjfor  electricity,  391, 391 
„      expansion  of,  by  heat,  1S3,  :91 
Metre,  iB 
Maiimetre,  iS 

Minerals,  artificial  crystals  0^  97 
Mixture  distingoished  from  oombinatioii,  S 
MDir6e,  loi 

Moistening,  heat  emitted  dnring,  178 
Molecular  forces,  vacieties  of,  35 

,,      atmctore  of   BoUds    altered   by 
beet,  103 
Moonlight,  absence  of  beat  in,  319 
Motion  of  magnets  produces  electric  cnr- 
reoU,  433 
„      the  signal  of  fone,  4(59 
Maltiple  proportions,  lair  of,  1 3 
Mnscnlar  eleoliie  current,  455 
Musical  notes,  intervals  on  scale,  138 

NinTBJLTZlTTOK'.   6 

Hewton's  rings,  159 

Nicors  prism,  [73,  note 

Kickel,  HalLa  of,  magnetic,  459 

Hitric  add  and  potalh  batt«^,  Becqnerel's, 

364 
Nitric  acid,  voltuc  tue  0^  367,  37' 


uoaal  lines  and  pointi,  139 

Noa'metallic  elementa,  3 

Notation,  symbolic,  3£ 

Kuolei,  iniuenoe  of,  on  crystalliiation,  99 


It  of,  77 
„        positive  and  negaUve,  76 
Oxygen,  magnetism  of,  461 

„      scale  of  chemical  equirsjents,  17 

Piper,  splitting  of,  61 
Papia's  digester,  351 
Peltier's  thermo-electric  raperimenta,  453 
Pendulum,  length  of  seconds,  3  7,  note 
Percussion,  heat  pTodnoed  by,  1 76 
Peroxide  of  manganese,  voltaic  nsc  of,  361 
Persistence  ofimpreesioniSon  theretina,  131 
Phosphorescence,  114 
FhosphoresceDt  spectra,  151 
Phosphoii,  solar,  150 
PbosphorDgeiiia  rays,  151 
Fhosphoroscope,  Beoquerers,  [33 
Phosphorus,  ollotropic  forma  of,  131 
„  diamsjinetjam  of,  460 

Photometry,  133 
Physical  properties  of  bodiee,  3 
Pitch  of  musical  not«,  how  raised,  118 
Plane  of  polarization,  166 
Planes  of  crystals  defined,  1 04 
Plating  by  msgneto-elecliicity,  446 
Platiniieii  silrer,  voltaic  use  of,  373 
Platinode,  cathode  or  nt^tive  pole,  405 
Platinom,  black,  power  of  absorbing  gases, 
85 
„        condensation  of  gases  by,  85 
Pneumatic  trough,  48 
Points,  action  of.  on  electrified  bodies,  31 1 
Poiseuille's  experiments  on  efflox  of  liquids. 

So 
Polar  forces,  what,  3S9 
Poles  of  the  battery,  404, 405 
Polariiation,  aogle  of,  164 

„  of  electrodes,  366 

„  of  heat,  330 

,,  of  light  (see  light),  163 

„         of  light  by  bondia  of  glass,  167 
„  „     by  refiection,  r64 

,,  ,,     coloured  circular,  171 

„  ,,    magnetic,  456 

„         plane  of,  166  < 
,,  preoedes  voltaic  action,  355 

Polanzed  light,  colours  of,  16S 

„  „      difference  of,  from  common 

tight,  166 
Porosity,  3 

Potassium  amalgam,  voltiuc  osa  of,  356 
Pound  avoirdupois,  what,  37  ,->  , 


Fhour;  ud  aeoondaiT  lonni  of  OTjital^  1 04 
"•il*.  43" 
„      Tolta-dg«tna  eomnt,  431 
Friiiiupal  Hction  of  » ixjtial,  163,  noM 
Frum,  truuignlar,  of  glus,  138,  141 

„      hollow,  UK  at,  145 
PriiButio  refinctioa,  138 


Troof  pluiB,  electric,  309 
FBendamorphouB  cTstala,  log 
Pomp,  air,  39 

„       honacbold,  43 
PjTTuniiUl  BjBtem  of  erjitala,  lor 
I^iDmeter,  Daoiall'a,  199 

QlTABTS,  cdrealar  poluii&tion  ol^  171 

„       leflr-luuided,  171 

„      right-luuided,  f/T 

„      nneqaalcoDduotioDtrflialtlij,  109 
QnuiiiHi,  flaareawnoe  o^  148 

Badukt  heat  (me  heat,  ladiaut),  115 
Kain,  Hutton's  theo^  of,  171 
Bays  of  liglit,  not  TiaUe  nnlcas  reflected 
into  thaeje,  131 
„  „         pM(BgBuirti«ightline«,i3i 

„     ordinar;  and  oitnordiDary,  16c 
B^anmnr's  thanoomettio  scale,  iS3 
Bed  cabbage,  teat  for  free  add  or  alkali,  6 
B«flectJon  of  beat,  lavs  of,  316 
„        of  light,  law  of;  133 
Eefraction  of  heat,  i2J 
„         of  light,  13s 
Be&active  paver,  meaanremeat  0^  140 
„         poweiB  for  light,  136 
„         and     dispenive     power*,     how 
affecMd  by  best,  146 
Begnlar  or  cubic  i^stem  of  d^stali,  109 
BegelatioD  of  ice,  241 
Beplacement  (displHcement  or  tmbBtitntion) 

„  of  edgsa  of  orystals,  t04 

B«i!idaal  ohacge  of  Lefdea  jar,  316 
Besioans  electricity,  tgg,  304 
Beaistance  coils,  386 
BegiBtanccB  to  the  Toltuo  oarrent,  373 
BelardatioD  of  electric  eunait,  438 
Eheostat,  365 

Bhombohedral  sTsCem  of  cTTstals,  111 
Kings,  colonred,  of  polarized  light,  169 
Bock  mlt,  its  distheriuia  power,  1 


UO: 


Botating  disks,  action  of,  od  magnets,  443 
Kolatione,  electro-magnetic,  453 
BuhmkorfTs  indnction  coil,  433 
Bumford's  ezperimentB  on  heat  of  friction, 


Salts,  general  nature  o(  7 

„      Mparation  of,  b;  CTTstalliiatioD,  98' 
S^d  Toltaic  batteij,  435 


Satorated  BolntionB,  67 

Saltan's  magneto-eleetris  maehine,  444 

Scale  of  sqniTaleBta,  ig 

Scattering  of  light,  1 34 

Sea-waler,  action  0^  on  copper  abeatliing, 

361 
Sealing-wax,  its  electrical  powers,  399 
Secondary  volta-electric  cnrrent,  431 
Seconds  peDdolam,  length  o^  M  Greenwich, 

Seleniam,  its  thermo-electric  power,  45 1 
Smee's  Tollaic  battery,  3  73 
Separation  of  bodies  by  cold  or  heat,  95 
Sheathing  of  ship^  •oltaiopTOlectionof,36i 
Shell'lac  an  elei^ricat  insnlator,  301 
Simple  and  compound  Tott&ie  circnita,  37c 

377 
Sine  of  angle  of  refkaction,  136 
Snow-flakes,  forms  of,  97 
Solar  spots,  oonnexionof,  with  autb'einaf- 

netiam,  197 
Solid  condnctors  of  rolt^e  electricity,  ei- 

ceptional,  397 
Solidifiealion  of  gases,  378 

„  heat  emitted  during,  141 

Solids  do  not  always  inunediatai;  eontnot 
by  cold,  J97 

,,     expansion  of,  in  freezing,  loi 

,,     from  gHses,  184 

,,     not  electrolytes,  397,  404 
Solnbility  of  galea,  81 
Solution,  67 

Sblntiona,  table  oF  diSuaibility  of,  71 
Sound  due  to  TibrationB,  117 

,,     law  of  its  diminntion  from  aoorce, 

„  prodncad  during  magnetisation,  4(7 

„  requires  time  for  tr&asmissjon,  i  a? 

„  varieties  of,  118 

„  Telocity  of;  raries  in  difierent  media, 

„     Telocity  of,  vMies  in  flie  aame  sub- 
stance with  varying  directum,  113, 

Spark  from  long  conducting  wire,  439 
Spaoifle  eleotrio  indactioo,  334 

„      grarity,  19 

>,  „       of  gases,  31,  197 

„  „       of  liquids,  30 

»  »        ofpowdera,  33 

„  „        ofsolids,  31 

)■  •!       of  Boluble  bodies,  33 

,1  >,       of  vaponis,  loo 

„     heat,  330,  331  <Bee  heal,  spedfio) 
Spectmm,  prumalic,  141 
Spheroidal  slate,  184 
Spirit  thermometer,  iia  advantages,  189 
Spongy  platinom,  ignition  of  hydrc^en  by,8s 
Standard  t«mperatnie  and  pressore  brape- 

citic  rravitjAo.  >a   <tAp« 


cific  gravities  30,  wib 
Standards  of  weight  and 


Standards  of  weight 
Steam-bath,  244 
Steam -jet,  ij8 
Steam,  electririty  of,  339 
,,      latent  hmiot,  936 


measore,  37 


Ca^o^Ic 


Steam,  specific  heat  of,  ij5 
St.  BIma's  fire,  343 
^tr&moDinm,  flnaresceDoe  of,  149 
Stntifioation  of  electric  light  in  vacuo,  436 
Stretched  wir^  Ihenoo-eleotric   effeots  of, 

448 
Striking  ^stance  of  electrie  spark,  333 
SabdiTidon,  effect  0^  itpoa  adhedaii,  6$ 
Sabmarine  slectria  cable,  417 
Sng&r,  actioD  of,  on  polarized  li^t^  471 
Solphate  of  copper,  voltaic  nsa  0^  36S 

,,       of  mercnr;,  am  in  telegraph  bat- 
tery, 42  J 

,,         of  Boda,  WtevolTcd  during  crys- 
tallizing, 243 

,,  ,,      anomalDaH  Bolnbilit;  o£ 

68 
Sulphide  of  Btroatiam,  plusphorescenoe  o^ 

(54 
Solphnr,  allotropic  Taricties  of,  I3f 

„       boming,  floresoeal  light  o^  149 

„         dimorphiam  oC  119 
Sapenatnrated  solntions,  68 
Sjmbolic  notation  uf  compaauds,  ij 
Bymmeti;  of  crjvtals,  107 
Bfphon,  46 

Table  of  absorbabilit}'  of  radiant  heat^  fit 
„  ofabsorptionof  gases bjcharcoal,  84 
„  of  affinity,  10 
„  of  atJimic  weights,  18 
„      of  boiling  point  of  water  at  different 


Table  of  heat  prodnoed  bj  electricity   i 


of  ii 


fi  of  n 


of  capillarity  of  difierent  liqnida,  63 
of  chemical  eqoiTBleatB,  18 
of  condeneationof  gaaes,  181 
of  condnctiyity  for  heat,  10s 
of  compressibility  of  liqnida,  36 
of  decrease  of  lemperatnie  in  ur 

with  elevation,  233 
of  density  ofiiieairat  different  alti- 
tudes, 53 
ofdiathermaoy  of  solids  and  liquids, 

■"S 
of  diffusion  of  gases,  Hg 
of  diffnsibilitj  of  liquids,  71 
of  eMnx   of   liquids  trough   fine 

tubes.  Si 
of  elasticity  of  gasee  at  high  pree- 


ofequidiffoaive  liquids,  71 

of  eqaiTalenls,  18 

of  eraporation  in  air,  274 

of  eraporation  in  raeuo,  169 

of  eipansion  of  gaaes  by  heat,  1S7 

.,yf^-Mimi^  183,  184 
,',        ofiiDUds  by  heat,  iSl 
of  fit^g  points,  239 
of  Quiver's  factors,  175 
of  bardneas  of  minerals,  55 


ean   dilat&tjon  by 

„      of  the  infiuence  of  salts  on  boiling 

pomt,  347 
„      of  isomorphuus  groups,  118 
„      of  latent  heat  of  liquids,  137 
„       of  latent  heat  of  vapours,  aj* 
, ,      of  liquefaction  of  gaees,  iSi 
„      of  magnetic  and  diamagnetdc  bodiei, 

463 
„      of  re&sctive  power  of  gjiaes,  137 
,,      of  refractive  power  of  oils,  141 
, ,      of  remarkable  points  of  temperatnie, 

19+ 
„      of  tiae  of  specific  heat  with  tem- 
perature, 234 
„      of  solubility  of  gase^  83 
,,      of  sonnda  of  the  musical  soalev  138 
„      of  Bpeoific  beats   of  certain  solid^ 

331 
„      of  specific  beat  of  gaees  and  vaponni, 

335. 
,,     of  specific  heat  of  solids  and  liquids, 

*34 
„      of  steam,  latent  and  senaible  heat 


„      of  tenaion  of  vapours,  365,  j66 
„       of  thermo -electric  order,  449,  450 
„      of  transpirability  of  vapours,  91 
„      of  the  tranapitability  of  gases,  91 
„      of  voltaic    oondncting    power    of 

liquids,  396 
„      of  Toitaic  conducting  power  of  metals, 
39'.  39^.  393 
Tangent  galiaaomcter,  413 
Teinie  de  pottage,  of  circnlar  polarization, 

173 
Telegraph,  electric,  indicator,  439 
Telegraph Lc-vire,  aLeydenjar,  43S 
Tellorinm,  its  thermo-electric  power,  451 
Temperature  diatingoiahed  from  heat,  180 
Tension  of  vapours,  law  0^  36s 
Teaaolar  system  of  crystals,  109 
Test  papers,  6 
Thermo-electrimty,  447 
Thermo-electric  ounenti  fbive  0^  450 

„  order  of  metals,  449,  450 

„  pile,  a  thermomet^,  449, 

4i' 
„  Uiennometer,   liability  to 

error,  448 
Thermochro^s,  117 

Thermometer,  tests  of  its  accuracy,    189 
Tbermometers,  alteration  of  zero,  190 

daximnm  and   minimum, 

[90 
principle  of  graduation,  188 
various  forms  of|  189,  190 
Thenno-multipliei,  450 
Theory  of  colours,  141 
Thin  plates,  colours  oi^  158 
Thunder,  341 


Oooi^lc 


TonimftlisB,  eleotriotl  effBcU  Then  heated, 

„  ita  polariiii^  power,  1D3 

Torpedo,  its  eleobic  powers,  45  3 
Total  reSeotion  of  lig^t,  i  sg 
Tntde  vinds,  113 
Tnuufec  of  elemsnta  b;  voltoio  nelioii.  354 

„       of  paitioleB  in  Toltuo  aii\  39S 
Tiuialaoeno;,  131 
TranspareDc;  nerer  perfect,  TJI 
Tnnapirtition  of  gases,  90 
Tnmcation  of  angles  of  cryEtals,  104 
TnniDg  fork,  117 
Tormeria  paper,  6 


„  of  light,  theirdiretrtiail,  130 

TTniaxal  ciTstala,  16 1 

Unit  of  heat,  medumical  equivalent  at,  176 
Dnitjor,  31a 

Umunm  glass,  flnoTeseence  of^  149 

Vapoue  volnme  of  equal  Imlkg  of  different 

liquids,  457 
Tqionrs,   process  for  specific  giavit;  of, 
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Telodtj  of  electricity,  330 
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VisooEdtj,  57 

Vitreons  eleotridiy,  199,  304 

Volta- electric  induction,  431 

Voltaic  action  dne  to  cheniica]  action,  351 

Voltaic  arc,  39S 

„      „      affected  bj  magnet,  414 
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„     electricity,  345 
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,,       wciglit  of  cnbio  inch  of,  17 
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Weight  of  the  air,  41 

,,  of  a  body,  what,  37 
Weights  and  meaaore^  37 
Wet  bulb  hygrometer,  174 
WheaCstone's  measorement  of  velodty  ot 

electricity,  331 
Wires  condncting  Toltaic  currents,  mntoal 

actions  0^  410 
Wood,  variation  of  condncting  power  for 

Worm  tnb  and  still,  359 

ZiKBDin's  pile,  411 
Zinc,  voltaic  nae  of,  368 
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„       hottest  in  Toltuo  an^  401 
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